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Adolescent Competence and the Shaping of 
the Life Course! 


John S. Clausen 
University of California, Berkeley 


The life course is shaped by the interaction of cultural and social 
structural features with physical and psychological attributes of the 
individual and by the commitments and purposive efforts of the 
individual. In modern society, rationality and functionality have 
replaced tradition as determinants of individual choices in the tran- 
sition to adulthood. Adolescent competence should lead to thinking 
through career and marital choices and inhibiting tendencies to 
make unwise choices. Therefore, competent adolescents should 
have more stable careers and marriages, and, because they will 
more often be rewarded for their attributes than will less competent 
ones, they should experience less personality change over the adult 
years. These hypotheses are largely confirmed with data from a 
longitudinal cohort studied for more than 50 years. 


Societies and their cultures provide rough scripts and casts of characters 
whose interactions tend to shape individual lives. Physical and psycho- 
logical attributes that reflect the interaction of genes and environmental 
influences also play a role in the creation of the individual life course. At 
the same time, the life course is a creation of the person; above all, 
human life is purposive. The basic premise on which this research was 
carried out is that, in the preadult years, general goals, abilities, and 
values are shaped by constitutional givens and by socialization experience 
in a particular sociocultural matrix and that these factors constantly inter- 
act with and modify the opportunities or obstacles that are encountered 
in the course of adult development. 


! This is an extension and expansion of a paper presented at the meetings of the 
American Sociological Association in New York City in August 1986. The research 
was supported in part by grant AG-4178 from the National Institute of Aging. The 
most recent follow-up of all the subjects was funded by the MacArthur Foundation. 
I am indebted to Martin Gilens for organizing my computer files and programming 
much of the analysis as well as for helpful suggestions. Urie Bronfenbrenner, Robert 
Fiorentino, Carol Huffine, Davida Weinberg, and anonymous reviewers have all 
helped to improve the presentation of my argument and the evidence. 
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What one takes as the central focus of attention in studying the life 
course will depend on disciplinary perspectives, personal interests, and 
potentially available data. Psychologists are likely to be especially inter- 
ested in continuity of personality through some segment of the life course 
(e.g., Block 1971; Costa and McCrae 1980); psychiatrists more often focus 
on the typical problems presented at different age levels (e.g., Erikson 
1950; Gould 1978); and sociologists stress cohort effects and transitions 
from one stage or role set to another or performance within the most 
salient life roles (e.g., Elder 1974; Hogan 1981; Marini 1984; Riley, John- 
son, and Foner 1972). My preferred conception of the life course entails 
negotiation by a reflexive self of a set of potentially available roles that are 
interlinked and to which persons commit themselves to varying degrees at 
different periods of their lives. I am less interested in the sequence of 
major events in transition from adolescence to adulthood (i.e., comple- 
tion of education, leaving the parental home, initial employment, mar- 
riage) than in the adolescent’s apparent readiness to take responsibility 
for self and the timing and firmness of commitments in employment 
and marriage. Above all, my focus will be on the consequences of early 
attainment of competence for occupational and marital careers and for 
personality stability or change over the life course. 


CHOICE AND THE ORGANIZATION OF THE LIFE COURSE 


In modern society, the individual has a greater number of potentially 
available roles to choose among than ever before, but the choices are 
constrained by the institutional structures within which the person must 
fit. Several writers on the life course (e.g., Kohli 1986; Mayer 1986; 
and Meyer 1986) have noted that the educational system, the world of 
occupations, and the period of retirement provide a very substantial de- 
gree of structure and scheduling for the individual life course. Much 
formal preparation is now needed for entering most occupational roles, 
preparation that entails education and the conferring of credentials. For 
career attainment, one can no longer plan to start at the bottom and 
work to the top in an industry or business; people entering at the bottom 
have no place to go, for jobs much above the bottom require specialized 
knowledge and skills that are not provided to workers in lower-level 
jobs. This is especially true in the “information society” of today, but 
it was largely true in the late 1930s and the 1940s, when the research 
subjects discussed here were making the transition to adulthood. 
Rational assessment of opportunities has to a large degree replaced 
tradition as the primary basis for choices to be made. Moreover, selection 
for professional or bureaucratic careers strongly favors those who show 
high potential and plan for the development of that potential early in 
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their lives. Persons with special talents may achieve success through 
different routes than persons going into most professional and bureau- 
cratic organizations and careers. Such special talents, especially artistic 
and athletic talents, may lead to high monetary and social rewards, but 
even here a high degree of training is likely to be required, and success 
is far less predictable than in professional and bureaucratic careers. 

Adolescence is certainly not the period in which most persons are espe- 
cially rational in their choices. It tends to be a time of highly labile 
emotions and of experimenting with varied experiences and identities. 
Erikson (1950) extolled using adolescence as a period of moratorium and 
saw a danger in “premature identity foreclosure.” Adolescence is still a 
time of exploration and even moratorium for many youths, but a long 
moratorium may now entail serious costs to those without ample re- 
sources. Only youths from affluent families can continue their education 
and other less focused explorations without great struggle. Higher educa- 
tion, and possessing a reasonably clear idea of who and what one is and 
wants to be, now gives not only a head start but an acceleration that 
makes it difficult for late bloomers without special talents to catch up. 
Some degree of early identity closure—knowing what kind of person one 
wishes to be and the intellectual and moral enclave in which one wishes 
to participate—need not be foreclosure; it is almost essential for effective 
preparation for adulthood effectiveness. Thus I am not arguing that ratio- 
nality prevails at adolescence but rather that there are considerable varia- 
tions among adolescents in this respect and that later success is increas- 
ingly dependent on education and on making wise choices. 

Given the constraints imposed by institutional structures and historical 
circumstances, the setting of realistic goals for oneself and preparation 
for reaching those goals should have payoff value. I hypothesize that 
personal orientations that entail such goal setting and preparation in 
adolescence will strongly influence the direction that the life course will 
take from early adolescence on. Adolescent choices will influence the 
major social roles occupied later in life, the stability of role performance, 
and the individual’s attainment over the life course. School, work, and 
retirement may be phases in almost every life course, but they tell us 
only a small part of the life story. Depending on abilities, interests, and 
opportunities, individuals opt for different levels and types of education 
and allocate differing priorities to preparation for various adult roles. 
There exist general expectations as to when it is most appropriate to 
marry (Neugarten, Moore, and Lowe 1965), but these are less clear now 
than they were a generation ago, and it is individuals who decide when 
and whom to marry. It is individuals who decide if and when to have 
children and how many, although this decision may not be entirely under 
individual control. These choices may be left to chance; many adolescents 
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drift through their high school and early adult years riding whatever 
current there is, but, with drifting, the chances of a propitious landfall 
are diminished. All may not be lost, but those who, instead of drifting, 
set out with a plan will have a head start. 

My argument (or my central hypothesis), then, is that it is important 
in the transition to adulthood to make choices that are to some degree 
thought through. They do not all have to be thought through in adoles- 
cence, but the competent adolescent will at least begin to contemplate 
these questions. 


WHAT COMPETENCE ENTAILS 


As a first approximation, competence entails knowledge, abilities, and 
controls. It entails knowing something about one’s intellectual abilities, 
social skills, and emotional responses to others. It entails knowing one’s 
interests and developing them. It entails knowing about available options 
and thinking about how to maximize or expand those options. Compe- 
tence obviously also entails ability to make accurate assessments of the 
aims and actions of others in order to interact responsibly with them in 
pursuit of one’s objectives. Further, the person must have sufficient self- 
confidence to pursue his or her goals and desires. 

The life course begins to be organized by patterns and habits of intellec- 
tual analysis, interpersonal relations, and values and attitudes that are 
developed in the childhood and early adolescent years. I hypothesize 
that, by age 18, many young people will have developed the capacity to 
make realistic choices or at least to inhibit tendencies to make unwise 
choices. Parents or other adults who can provide an orientation to poten- 
tial options and who can raise thoughtful questions to help the adolescent 
identify important issues can assist enormously. High intelligence and 
reasonable self-confidence will also enhance chances of success. 

In his Seasons of a Man’s Life, Daniel Levinson (1978) has suggested 
that no one life organization can have stability for more than a portion 
of a decade, because a life plan that fits one period will leave some of 
the individual’s needs unfulfilled, so that there must be periodic reassess- 
ments and transitions. I propose that, if individuals choose wisely, they 
are more likely to remain satisfied with the choices that they have made. 
If they have anticipated future developments and contingencies and have 
the necessary abilities to do what they want to do, careful choices should 
produce more success than casual choices or mere drifting. 

Studies of educational attainment among both men and women attest 
to the great importance of the family’s socioeconomic status (SES), the 
adolescent’s measured intelligence, and parental and peer encouragement 
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of higher education (Sewell, Hauser, and Wolfe 1980). In turn, educa- 
tional attainment, coupled with continuing influences of the family's so- 
cial status and the person's intelligence, predicts later occupational at- 
tainment to a high degree (Featherman 1980). 

One might, indeed must, therefore look to measures of intelligence in 
the childhood years and to the family's prior economic status as early 
indicators of a general orientation toward achievement (whether mea- 
sured by occupational status or other criteria). Long before the adoles- 
cent-to-adult transition, these are indicators of who is likely to make that 
transition via the route of longer school attendance and delayed entry 
into the labor market and perhaps the marriage market. They appear to 
be indicators both of socialization influences that promote desirable 
choices and of a greater probability of being able to sustain those choices 
and to achieve desired goals. Conditions that diminish chances, such as 
discrimination and economic instability, will lessen the predictive power 
of early competence. 


EFFECTIVE COPING VERSUS MALADAPTATION 


Recently, Glen Elder and his associates have presented a series of papers 
dealing with the transmission over several generations of maladaptive 
tendencies (especially those derived from early temper tantrums and lack 
of self-control) and, most recently, with the consequences for the individ- 
ual life course of explosive behaviors in childhood (see, e.g., Caspi, Elder, 
and Bem 1988). Their "explosive children" are drawn from the popula- 
tion studied in this article. These subjects tend to be a subtype of those 
persons who show low competence in adolescence. Caspi et al. make a 
good case for the effects of personality on the life course, a topic that one 
can approach by focusing either on what makes for effective coping that 
leads to positive rewards or on what makes for maladaptive, self-defeat- 
ing patterns that lead to *vicious cycles of development" as Brewster 
Smith (1968) observed. 

Ican hardly overstress the critical importance of timing in the acquisi- 
tion of competence. Maturity tends to bring increasing skills in assessing 
what one must do to achieve success and smooth relationships with oth- 
ers. As we get older, we are more inclined to think of consequences 
before acting. Therefore, the attributes that distinguish highly competent 
adolescents from their peers are less likely to differentiate them in the 
later years. However, those who had the attributes in adolescence will 
have better prepared themselves for adult roles and will have selected, 
and been selected for, opportunities that gave them a head start. Thus, 
we are dealing not only with the importance of personality but also with 
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the strategic importance of an early attainment of competence. This is 
the most important point in my argument: the payoff value of early 
competence in contemporary, developed societies. 

The sources of successful achievement and smooth life transitions are 
to be sought both in the person’s own attributes, as given at birth and 
developed through childhood and adolescent socialization, and in subse- 
quent experience of reasonably stable social and economic contexts and 
the absence of discrimination or impairment. Socialization for compe- 
tence, coupled with a fair degree of native intelligence and economic 
opportunity, should prepare individuals for making realistic choices and 
acting on them as they negotiate the transition from adolescence into 
adulthood. 


INDIVIDUAL AGENCY AND COMPETENCE 


In recent years many behavioral and social scientists have stressed the 
importance of “individuals as producers of their own development” 
(Lerner and Busch-Rossnagel 1981; Brandtstadter 1984; Wells and 
Stryker 1988) and the critical phase of interaction in the early adolescent 
years of biological, cognitive, and sociocultural influences on cognitive 
development and on life chances. Brandtstadter (1984), in an article on 
personal and social control over development, stresses that effective 
*self-planned behavior" in the pursuit of personal goals, or in the service 
of particular values, rests on a knowledge of formal and informal cultural 
prescriptions and restrictions, on the constitutive rules for particular 
types of relationships, and on personal regulation. Such regulation entails 
(1) expectations about age-related changes and developmental outcomes, 
(2) subjective evaluations of expected developmental and age-related 
events, and (3) beliefs and assumptions about the possibilities of action 
in the face of such events in particular contexts. Realistic expectations 
and accurate assessments and assumptions should enhance the possibility 
of favorable outcomes. 

There has also been renewed interest in competence or self-efficacy 
(Bandura 1977) as an important element in the individual's coping with 
life stress. Competence was earlier viewed primarily as an outcome vari- 
able, especially as a more promising successor to “adjustment,” though 
with the recognition that competent persons produced other favorable 
outcomes for themselves (Foote and Cottrell 1955). 

I shall not try to review the voluminous literature on this concept, but 
I will note that there is much support for the notion that some individuals 
are more effective than others in making positive events happen in the 
course of their development. Here I wish to show that longitudinal data 
can be brought to bear to demonstrate the extent to which an attribute 
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that I have called “planful competence” can influence the life course 
over a period of 40 or more years beyond adolescence. Elsewhere I shall 
present what evidence I can marshal as to the origins of planful compe- 
tence. 


COMPETENCE AS HERE DEFINED AND MEASURED 


It is, however, necessary to spell out more fully what I mean by “planful 
competence” and to show its relationship to other conceptualizations and 
measures of adolescent competence. My formulation is quite similar to 
Brewster Smith’s (1968) conceptualization of competence in studying 
Peace Corps volunteers. Smith (1968, рр. 282-83) demonstrated the im- 
portance of self-respect, feelings of efficacy, realistic goal setting, intelli- 
gence, and dependability for successful Peace Corps performance. More 
recently, Grotevant and Cooper (1988), in analyzing the role of family 
experience in the adolescent’s career exploration, have proposed the fol- 
lowing “key aspects of individual competence that mediate the capacity 
of adolescents to engage in such exploration” (p. 244): self-esteem, ego 
control and ego resiliency, and intellectual ability. In this article, adoles- 
cent “planful competence” is crudely measured by three (complex) com- 
ponents of personality, labeled self-confidence versus victimization, intel- 
lectual investment, and dependability. The reliable assessment of these 
components requires a substantial amount of information about a per- 
son’s behavior in various situations, but I believe that the components 
as assessed are consonant with the conceptualizations just mentioned. A 
fuller description of the measures will be given shortly. 


PREDICTED CONSEQUENCES OF ADOLESCENT COMPETENCE 


High competence should tend to lead adolescents to make more realistic 
choices in education, occupation, and marriage. Such choices should 
more frequently satisfy individual needs over longer periods than would 
be true of the choices of persons lower in competence. In addition, these 
competent individuals will enjoy the advantage of being seen as desirable 
mates and employees and as potential leaders. If this is so, persons pos- 
sessing these attributes should lead more stable lives, and the changes 
that they make in roles and relationships will more often derive from 
new opportunities becoming available or from the effect of external 
events beyond their control rather than from dissatisfaction or failure in 
a particular relationship or activity. Further, those who make well- 
thought-out choices early on will tend to show greater stability in their 
relationships and their other commitments throughout the life course. 
They should be less likely to divorce and less likely to shift careers, and 
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their networks of significant others should have greater continuity and 
persistence. 

The stability of a marriage depends on the attitudes, temperaments, 
and ever-changing role relationships of two persons. It may seem unrea- 
sonable to expect that the adolescent personality orientations of either 
spouse will markedly affect the stability of the marriage except in the 
instance of psychopathology or deviance. We know, however, that very 
early marriages and marriages made with minimal acquaintance tend to 
be much more short-lived than those based on longer acquaintance be- 
tween persons reasonably mature at the time of marriage. Moreover, 
from earlier analysis by Skolnick (1981), we know that self-confidence 
and a low level of hostile tendencies are associated with high marital 
satisfaction. One might anticipate that most planful, competent young 
men and women will not marry until they feel that they know what they 
are getting into and are ready to work out their relationships. Obviously, 
one partner may be much more planful than the other, and either one 
may change or turn out to have attributes that make a stable marriage 
unlikely. Nevertheless, adolescent competence should pay off for both 
men and women. Whether competence pays off more for one sex than 
for the other is a matter to be assessed. Dependability and self-confidence 
will not only influence the choice but should make the chooser a better 
candidate for a successful marriage. Mutual choice under such circum- 
stances should predict a lasting marriage (or at least longer-lasting mar- 
riage in a period when there is much instability in marital ties). 

If competent adolescents do indeed show greater stability in relation- 
ships and other commitments, I hypothesize that they should also show 
less change in personality from one period to another throughout the life 
course. They should experience more positive feedback by virtue of their 
educational and occupational attainment, tending to enhance the attri- 
butes they already possess. They should experience fewer sharp disap- 
pointments in their early adult years and fewer negative life events. 
Those low in adolescent competence will less often find satisfying job 
opportunities; I would expect them more often to shift jobs as well as 
spouses, and they should experience more pressures to change themselves 
over the early adult years. 

To summarize, I hypothesize that, among adolescents who came to 
adulthood at around the time of World War П or since, those high in 
“planful competence” as contrasted with those low in competence should 
obtain more education; 
have lower rates of divorce and multiple marriages; 
have more orderly careers (men only); 
achieve higher occupational status (men only); 
less often experience life crises such as unemployment, alien- 
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ation of children, and other types of crises in which the individ- 
ual’s own behavior and dissatisfaction may play a role; 

6. show less personality change over the life course (here, a period 
of 36—43 years beyond high school graduation). 

Figure 1 presents a summary of hypothesized antecedents of adolescent 
planful competence and life patterns or experiences hypothesized as being 
affected by competence and as affecting personality stability over the life 
course. It collapses 50 years of data collection into three major periods: 
childhood and early adolescence, the senior high school years, and ages 
53—62—the age of our study members at the time of most recent intensive 
follow-up. Apart from showing the effects of family SES, early IQ, and 
one measure of parenting on competence, this article will not deal with 
the antecedents of planful competence but rather with its consequences 
for the life course. Men's occupational attainment tends to be related to 
remaining in the same line of work and advancing within that line, 
but insofar as occupational experience affects personality stability, the 
orderliness of a man's career should be more important than his status 
level. T'herefore, measures of both status and stability are of interest. In 
the case of women, almost none of whom had planned careers, I hypothe- 
sized that occupational involvement and attainment would be less related 
to competence and, if anything, would tend to produce personality 
change over the adult years because very few women had expected to 
become labor-force participants. 


.ocCmkhon _ м1 — ре Age а: O 





Fic. 1.—Hypotheses regarding antecedents and consequences of adolescent 
competence. 
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Adult personality growth and change are responsive to the conditions 
of occupational and family life that prevail for a given cohort, but in 
periods of high social stability I believe that selection processes based on 
early competence will play a major role in shaping the life course. Early 
choices are likely to produce lifelong consequences. This then is the prob- 
lem I address in mobilizing data from the archives of longitudinal studies 
at Berkeley. 


THE BERKELEY LONGITUDINAL STUDIES! 


Between 1928 and 1931, three longitudinal studies were begun at the 
Institute of Child Welfare (now the Institute of Human Development) at 
the University of California, Berkeley. All three have endured long be- 
yond the childhood years. The Guidance Study was initiated by Jean 
Macfarlane in 1928 with 248 boys and girls selected from every third 
birth in Berkeley from January 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929. Half the cases 
were designated to be the experimental subjects, their parents to receive 
guidance in child care, and the other half were to serve as controls. 
Because only the guidance group was studied intensively during child- 
hood and adolescence, analyses of adolescent personality orientations are 
limited to members of that group. Guidance Study members were con- 
tacted again at ages 30, 40, and 53 for intensive assessments. 

'The Berkeley Growth Study was a much more circumscribed study of 
mental, motor, and physical development in infancy and early childhood, 
entailing frequent observation and testing in the early montbs of life with 
a subsample of 60 hospital-born children of white native-born parents, 
children who were born in the same time period as that covered by the 
Guidance Study. Studied through adolescence, they were reassessed at 
ages 37 and 53. Finally, the study originally designated as the Adolescent 
Growth Study (now the Oakland Growth Study) was initiated in 1931 to 
examine the social, intellectual, and physiological development of a cross 
section of boys and girls from preadolescence through the high school 
years. The sample comprises slightly over 200 boys and girls ranging in 
age from 10 to 12 at the time of their graduation from one of five Oakland 
elementary schools. These children constituted the large majority of grad- 
uates who subsequently attended a particular academically demanding 
junior high school that served as a center of research operations. They 
approximate a random sample of the white students except for elimina- 
tion of students regarded as academically deficient (primarily males from 
lower-working-class homes) and those whose parents did not speak En- 


1 The studies are more fully described in Eichorn (1981). 
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glish. Oakland Growth Study subjects were interviewed intensively at 
ages 37, 48, and 62. 

The original study groups comprised slightly over 500 boys and girls, 
of whom approximately 390 remained in the studies through the high 
school years. Data were secured from 281 study members and from the 
majority of their spouses in a recent follow-up that was implemented 
when the study members ranged in age from 53 to 62 years. À substantial 
segment of those lost to the study moved away during the school years, 
and at least 50 study members had died prior to the last follow-up; I 
estimate that the last follow-up obtained current data on roughly four- 
fifths of the sample under study at high school graduation and still surviv- 
ing to the present time. It may be noted that there are two age cohorts 
differing in age by seven or eight years. For the analyses to be reported 
here, the three samples have been merged. While data collection in the 
early years often entailed different techniques and instruments (though 
with some overlap), all three have been subject to exactly the same fol- 
low-up procedures and measures in their later middle years. 

The Guidance Study relied very heavily on interviews, while the Oak- 
land Growth Study and the Berkeley Growth Study relied much more 
heavily on observations, inventories, and tests. Merging the studies there- 
fore posed a serious challenge to somehow securing comparable classifi- 
cation. Thirty years ago, my colleagues and I sought comparability in 
classifications of personality and social functioning by the use of Block's 
(1961) California Q-sort.’ The California Q-sort consists of 100 descrip- 
tive terms written on small cards, relating to personality and behavior 
(e.g., “has a wide range of interests," “is calm and relaxed in manner,” 
“has hostility toward others”). These cards are sorted into nine piles 
according to whether they are highly descriptive (9) or not at all descrip- 
tive (1) of the person. Judges (experienced clinical psychologists and social 
workers) read through materials relating to a given period in the study 
member's life and then sorted the items of the Q-sort according to their 
salience in describing the person at this period. The resulting, roughly 
normal, distribution provides an ideographic characterization of the indi- 
vidual, that is, a description of what are the most salient and least salient 
attributes of a given person, regardless of how that person's characteris- 
tics compare with those of other persons. Because of the large number 
of items entailed, however, this unique characterization correlates very 
substantially with a nomographic or normative classification (comparing 


3 The original set of 100 items (Block 1961) was rephrased somewhat for application 
to the adolescent subjects in their junior high and senior high school years to give as 
close equivalency as possible to attributes phrased for the adult years. 
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relative levels on the same attributes) based on unforced ratings.* No 
judge ever sorted more than a single life period for any subject, nor did 
any judge involved in the sorting have a knowledge of the study members 
in periods prior to or subsequent to that for which they were sorting. 
Thus there is complete independence in the scores for each period. To 
enhance reliability, at least two sorts were done for each person at each 
period. 

Personality Q-sorts were performed for the junior and senior high 
school years for all study members seen in the first adult follow-up, except 
control subjects in the Guidance Study, and for the adult years for all 
those interviewed at each period, most recently at age 53—54 for the 
younger cohort and age 61—62 for the older. Where an individual's data 
for any period were seriously incomplete, the data set lacks Q-sorts. The 
lack is, unfortunately, most serious in the adolescent years; we lack Q- 
sorts from the high school years not only for the control subjects but also 
for those not seen at the first adult follow-up. Funding for adolescent 
sorting had been provided only at that initial follow-up, and the cost of 
additional adolescent sorts was beyond the budgetary limits of subse- 
quent grants. In general, unavailability of early Q-sorts does not have a 
biasing effect but rather constricts the number of subjects. For most 
analyses that relate adolescent personality measures to later outcomes, 
60--70 cases are available. 

The Q-sort enables us not only to assess personality at each time period 
but also to examine the amount of personality change for any individual 
from one period to another, subject to the constraint that the mean reli- 
ability of the Q-sort profile for an individual, representing the composited 
ratings of two or three judges for each period, ranges from .69 to .76. 
When allowance is made for attenuation due to unreliability, correlations 
between time periods that exceed .50 for any person suggest relatively 
little change, while those below .30 suggest substantial change. 

A new technique of component analysis, developed by Millsap and 
Meredith (1988), was applied to scores on the Q-sort items from all peri- 
ods to yield a set of six components of personality that can then be scored 
for each period. These components, more stable than individual items, 
provide my primary measure of personality or personal orientations. The 
index of planful competence in the analyses to be reported is the sum 


* À subsample of 30 cases was coded on a 1—9-point scale in response to concerns 
of reviewers of an earlier grant proposal. Mean values of almost all items differed 
insignificantly from those derived from the forced normal distribution prescribed for 
the Q-Sort. 

5 Mean scores on the components differ considerably over the life course. For details, 
see Haan, Millsap, and Hartke (1986). 
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of the three components: dependable, intellectually invested, and self- 
confident versus victimised. 

When I compared the correlations of junior high competence and those 
of senior high competence with later life outcomes, the senior high assess- 
ments were almost always more highly predictive. Nevertheless, a com- 
positing of the two assessments yields a gain in reliability that appears 
to offset the relatively modest changes from junior to senior high (interpe- 
riod correlations of .75 for males and .65 for females). Therefore I have 
consistently used as a measure of adolescent competence the mean of the 
scores for the junior and senior high school years. In a few instances, 
other measures from only the senior high years will be employed when 
age changes bring marked changes in behavior (e.g., interest in the oppo- 
site sex becomes much more salient in senior high). 

Further description of the components of competence is called for. 
“Dependable,” the most crucial element, loads most heavily on the posi- 
tive end on the following items: “is a genuinely dependable and responsi- 
ble person,” “is productive, gets things done,” and “tends toward over- 
control of needs and impulses,” Dependable persons received low scores, 
on the other hand, on “tends to be rebellious,” “is self-defeating in 
regard to his/her own goals,” and “characteristically pushes and tries to 
stretch limits; sees what he/she can get away with.” Thus we have the 
connotation of responsible, dependable behavior but also of self-control, 
regard for the rules of everyday life, and freedom from self-defeating 
tendencies (suggesting a degree of ego resilience). 

“Intellectually invested" incorporates both intellectual ability and the 
effective use of one’s intelligence. On the positive end it incorporates 
“genuinely values intellectual and cognitive matters,” “has a high de- 
gree of intellectual capacity,” and “is introspective; self-observing; con- 
cerned with self as an object.” Attributes loading negatively are “is 
uncomfortable with uncertainty and complexities,” “values self and oth- 
ers in terms set by the group, like ‘popularity,’ presumed adolescent 
norms, social pressures” (i.e., conventional, conforming), and “disorga- 
nized and maladaptive when under stress or trauma; has a small reserve 
of integration,” another attribute that connotes low ego resilience. 

Finally, “self-confident versus victimized” connotes both a measure 
of self-esteem and the ability to interact in a positive way with others. 
The strongest positive contributions come from “feels satisfied with 
self,” “is calm, relaxed in manner,” and “is cheerful.” On the negative 
end, we have “self-pitying; feels cheated and victimized by life,” “be- 
haves as if generally fearful in manner and approach,” and (again) “is 
self-defeating.” A number of other attributes connoting positive or nega- 
tive tendencies in behavior have lower-level loadings. 

Thus the concept of planful competence not only entails tne notions of 
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dependability, productivity, and effective use of one’s intelligence but 
also self-esteem and the ability to interact positively with others. Because 
of the small number of cases involved, the scores of the three components 
(which have approximately equal SDs) are simply added together to ob- 
tain the index of planful competence for use in multiple regression analy- 
ses. In any instance where a single component correlates more strongly 
than the index does, the single component will be reported. 

Data are available on the number of jobs held by men and women 
and the orderliness of careers (based on complete occupational histories 
derived from each follow-up), and the most recent interviews contained 
several indicators of career satisfaction and career stability. The inter- 
viewer asked, for example: “Thinking back over your whole work life, 
when would you say you felt quite certain that you were doing the kind 
of work that you wanted to do, or have you never felt that way?” Early 
career stabilization in a satisfying occupation gives us one index of stabil- 
ity. Never finding a congenial kind of work gives us the other extreme. 
Orderliness of career and the variable we named “when sure” are the 
measures of stability used for the men in the study. 

The problem of assessing stability in the life course is much more 
difficult for women than for men. The great majority of those women 
who came to adolescence just before or just after World War П were, 
from an early age, oriented to getting married after they had finished 
their education. As several women commented in reviewing their lives 
with us, they were “programmed for marriage.” This was as true for 
those who went to college as for those whose education did not extend 
beyond high school. Most of them worked for a year or two, rarely as 
much as five years, and then left the labor force for 10 or 20 years, if not 
for life. Most did ultimately return to the labor force, and they did so for 
a number of reasons, among them the termination of marriage. Therefore 
there is little reason to expect that early planfulness had much to do with 
orderly careers or later occupational attainment except for the handful 
of women who consistently pursued careers of their own. Most women’s 
early adult lives were contingent on the careers of their husbands. 

Personality change from adolescence to the early adult years, as well 
as over the adult years, is assessed by comparison of individual Q-sort 
profiles, based on 72 items with consistently high reliabilities, available 
for adolescence and each follow-up. That is, for each individual, the 
adolescent score on each item is correlated with the score for the item as 
of later maturity. The correlation coefficient then becomes a resemblance 
score, or, if subtracted from one, a change score. When we assess the 
effects of early competence, we can at the same time ask, To what degree 
have various intervening experiences—specifically education, occupa- 
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tional careers, divorce— influenced personality change over the adult 
years? 

A. subsample of 60 cases selected randomly from the group was inter- 
viewed two years after the last general follow-up to inquire, retrospec- 
tively, how they viewed their lives. Of particular interest are their an- 
swers to questions about their self-knowledge in adolescence and their 
awareness of the options available to them. The major variables used in 
the analyses to be reported are shown in table 1, with means and SDs. 
Other variables will be described when introduced. Matrices of intercor- 
relations of all the major variables utilized are given in the Appendix in 
tables Al and А2. 


RESULTS 


Family social status and intellectual ability are among the postulated 
determinants of adolescent competence and have been demonstrated to 
influence many life outcomes. Both variables are significantly related to 
the overall index of competence and to the components “intellectually 
invested" and “dependable” but not to “self-confident.” (For examina- 
tion of the intercorrelations of the components and of their relationships 
to parental SES and IQ, see App. tables Al and A2.) In a multiple 
regression, IQ at age 18 and parental SES at birth account for roughly 
one-fifth of the variance in adolescent competence for females and three- 
tenths for males. 

The components of competence are moderately intercorrelated, the 
strongest relationship being that between intellectual investment and de- 
pendability—.60 for males, .41 for females— with self-confidence and 
intellectual investment also significantly related for both sexes. The com- 
ponents are sufficiently strongly related for males to suggest that, in 
combination, they may provide a useful index for the multifaceted con- 
cept of competence, but the much lower intercorrelations for females 
suggest that a composite index of competence based on these components 
is likely to be less satisfactory for the women. As we shall see, single 


* Many aspects of early parenting appear to influence competence. parental harmony, 
stress on achievement, consistent rule enforcement, and maternal attentiveness are all 
significantly correlated to competence, though differentially for boys and girls. Be- 
cause of the small sample, however, it is not feasible to include more than two other 
variables with IQ in multiple regressions. When the best two parenting measures are 
included with IQ at age 12, the explained variance in adolescent competence (adjusted 
R?) is raised to 37% for females and 5096 for males. Sample size is the major rationale 
for seeking a single powerful index that can serve as a proxy for family background, 
native abilities, and socialization experiences in childhood in studying life outcomes. 
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TABLE 1 


MAJOR VARIABLES UTILIZED, WITH MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS 


Variable 
Parental SES (combined Hollingshead [weighted] scores for 


Adolescent IQ (Wechsler-Bellevue form 1 for Guidance Study and 
Berkeley Growth Study and 1937 Stanford-Binet for Oakland 
Growth Study): 


Depression deprivation (percentage unemployed or with 30% in- 
come loes [Elder 1974]: 


Adolescent planful competence (see text for description and for de- 
ЕО ИЕ НОЖКЕ — 60 to +141). 


Occupational status (Hollingshead [unweighted] categories as of cur- 
rent or last job if retired within five years):* 





Ordery carer (1-6 scoring: 1 = all joba in same fald, with increas- 
ing responsibility, 6 = frequent shifting, with Httle conti- 


“When sure” in right job (career stage or age at which men say - 
they felt in right line of work: 1 = while in college or by age 20, 
2 = from time began work or in twenties; 3 = in thirties; 4 = 
after age 40; 5 = never have, men only, asked at ages 53—62). 

Percentage of years in labor force (percentage of years in labor force 
between completion of education and age at 1982 follow-up; 
women only .  ....22e..eeee 

Personality profile resemblance, adolescence to later maturity (Pear- 

son т between scores оп 72 items common to adolescent and 

Sir aan sura Diari. 


Marital satisfaction (mean of self-rating and judges’ rating, both — 
ао жш еши E 10 scale). 
Male Dic MEL ЫМ мур, 


Competence in later maturity (same components as adolescent plan- 
ful competence, чети 


Mean 


2.11 


1.21 


29.0 
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TABLE 2 


ORDINARY LEAST SQUARES REGRESSION OF ULTIMATE EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
ON VARIABLES ASSESSED BEFORE HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


EDUCATIONAL ATTAINMENT 
Males Females 
Zero В Zero 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Order Моде] A Model В Order В 
Parental SES .. ...... MP dum 15 11 .62** 36** 
IQ at age 17—18........................ р .56* .25* .23* .52** .29%% 
Planful competence ............... 68g" 54** 40** 
Self-confident...... ............ 33 Ж 09 
Intellectually invested ............. ...... .. 639 31* 429 02 
Dependable.... ........... esee 61 ux .34** aT 30** 
Adjusted R? .......... leues А .55 .56 .45 
N DC cU а 70 70 74 


Norr —Regression uses Hollingshead educational scale with signs reversed. An о нрав mdicates the 
variable was not entered. 

* P < 05. 

= P < 01. 


components, especially dependability, will frequently be found to exert 
more influence than the composite in multiple regression models for fe- 
male study members. 


Educational Attainment 


In general, family SES and IQ have been found to be the strongest 
predictors of educational attainment for both sexes, with the former 
variable usually somewhat stronger for females. Table 2 shows the 
zero-order correlation and regression coefficients of these background 
variables with subsequent educational attainment and those of the com- 
ponents of planful competence as well as the index of competence itself.” 
All three components of the competence index correlate significantly with 
educational attainment for males, while self-confidence is unrelated for 
females. 

For males, the composite index and two components of competence 
correlate more substantially with educational attainment than does either 


? The Hollingshead educational scale has been used in all of the analyses of educational 
attainment here presented. It is, of course, very highly correlated with years of school 
completed. The mean value of years of school completed by members of the sample 
studied is 15.9 for males (SD = 2.5) and 14.3 for females (SD = 2.2). 
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parental SES or IQ. Since the composite index yields the highest correla- 
tion, italone was used together with IQ and parental SES (model A) to 
predict educational attainment. Because the contribution of self-confi- 
dence is modest, a second model including the separate components 
—-"intellectually invested” and "dependable"—together with ТО and 
SES (model B) was tried, and it explains a shade more variance than 
does the use of the competence index alone. 

For females, at the level of zero-order correlations, parental SES and 
IQ are more strongly related to educational attainment than either the 
index of competence or any of its components. Dependability and intellec- 
tual investment nevertheless show substantial correlations, and both are 
superior to the composite index, so the two components were entered 
into the multiple regression model in place of the index of competence. 
Intellectual investment no longer shows an effect when IQ is entered 
into the predictive model, but dependability remains a highly significant 
contributor to explained variance. For both sexes, adolescent dependabil- 
ity appears to be an extremely important ingredient in high educational 
attainment. Self-confidence is less important than the other two compo- 
nents of competence, but for males especially, high adolescent compe- 
tence adds substantially to the amount of variance explained by parental 
SES and IQ. 


Occupational Attainment 


The strongest predictors of occupational attainment in the standard mod- 
els based on large samples are family SES, IQ, and educational attain- 
ment (Sewell et al. 1980). Table 3 presents the zero-order correlations 
and the standardized В coefficients showing the influence of these vari- 
ables and of planful competence on ultimate occupational attainment 
when all four independent variables are entered in a multiple regression. 
For males, each of the components of competence is substantially related 
to occupational attainment, and the largest contribution to explained 
variance in occupational attainment comes through adolescent compe- 
tence. The variance explained by the four-variable model of ultimate 
occupational attainment for men (.54) compares with the .468 reported 
by Sewell et al. (1980) using a 17-variable model. Many of the 17 vari- 
ables, such as parents’ income, family intactness, parental, peer, and 
teacher encouragement, and occupational status aspirations, are precisely 
the diet by which competence is nurtured. The measure of competence 
in the high school years, then, encapsulates the result of many positive 
early experiences that will ultimately be manifested in high occupational 
attainment. 

For women, however, our index of adolescent planful competence is 
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TABLE 3 


ORDINARY LEAST SQUARES REGRESSION OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS IN LATER MATURITY 
(AGE 53—62) ON ANTECEDENT MEASURES OF MALES AND RECENTLY EMPLOYED FEMALES 


OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
Males Females 
Zero Zero в 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Order B Order Model A Model B 
Parental SES. ............ sse see 20 05 43** 08 
IOstagel18  uesnescimedee ани 51** 06 so** 17 40** 
Educational attainment ...... ........... 57 23*  .58 21 .32** 
Adolescent competence — .................... 71** 60** .20 
Self-confidence ........... ........ ... 46** E 01 mS 
Intellectual involvement.. ——.......... .59 = ` 35** 20 
Dependability ..  . oe... еее e.  .66** .05 Я ens 
Percentage of years in labor force 17 ч .22* 
Adjusted R? ...... suus sss .54 23 .45 
! d 64 45 45 
NOTE —Ап epes indicates the variable was not entered 
*P< 05 
“p< 01 


inconsequential as a predictor of ultimate occupational attainment. Of 
the components, only intellectual investment shows a significant zero- 
order correlation with occupational status, and that only modestly. Intel- 
ligence and family status predict educational attainment, as we have seen 
above, and, both at the zero-order level and in multiple regression mod- 
els, educational attainment is by far the strongest predictor of occupa- 
tional attainment for this cohort of women. Indeed, the four variables 
used to predict men’s occupational attainment (substituting intellectual 
investment for the competence index) explain no more variance in 
women’s occupational attainment than that explained by education 
alone. The small amount of variance explained for women is largely a 
consequence of the cohort we are dealing with—women born in the 
1920s. Only about half have had more than 10 years of steady labor- 
force participation. Women who were in the labor market for short peri- 
ods would be unlikely to benefit greatly in occupational status from high 
intelligence or high educational attainment. Moreover, in this cohort, 
high adolescent competence tended to be associated with marriage to a 
man of relatively high educational and occupational status and to rearing 
a family rather than pursuing a career (except for that small group of 
women who obtained graduate education). Women’s competence scores 
correlated with the number of children they bore at .41, and the more 
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children a woman had, the less her labor-force participation (r = —.25, 
P « .01). 

If the model explaining a woman's occupational attainment includes 
a measure of her amount of participation in the labor force (in this case 
the percentage of years in the labor force after completion of education), 
the amount of variance explained is more than doubled, but the compo- 
nents of competence do not add to the contributions of education and 
IQ. As in the case of educational attainment, adolescent intellectual in- 
vestment is a much less powerful predictor for females than adolescent 
IQ when both are employed to predict ultimate occupational status. 


Men's Career Stability and Satisfaction 


I consider now the relationship between the index of planful competence 
and (1) the orderliness of men's careers and (2) recent self-reports as to 
when study participants felt sure they were doing what they really 
wanted in their occupational careers. The orderliness of a man's career 
is strongly related to his occupational attainment, since orderliness is 
defined partly in terms of increasing job status within a sequence of 
functionally related jobs (Wilensky 1961). A man's feeling sure that he 
is in the right job is not so strongly related to occupational attainment 
as is orderliness of career but is perhaps more clearly an indication of 
having made the right choice for himself. Both orderliness and the feeling 
of being in the right job relatively early in one's career are significantly 
related to adolescent competence (correlations of .39 and .45, respec- 
tively). Both educational and occupational attainment also correlate sub- 
stantially with the orderliness of a man's career, and one might anticipate 
that all of the contribution of adolescent competence comes through these 
two variables. This is not the case. Inclusion of adolescent competence 
in a multiple regression with educational and occupational attainment to 
predict orderliness raises the amount of variance explained (adjusted R?) 
from .23 to .28. 

Neither educational nor occupational attainment is significantly related 
to a man's reporting that he felt sure, relatively early in his career, that 
he was in the right job. The strongest correlates are having been assessed 
as dependable and intellectually invested in adolescence. Of men who 
had scored in the top third on the index of planful competence, two-fifths 
said that they had felt certain they were in the right line of work either 
while they were still in school or right from the beginning of their careers, 
and only one man (of 22) said he had never found the right line of work. 
Of those in the bottom third, on the other hand, only 16% felt that they 
had been in the right line of work early on, and nearly two-fifths reported 
that they had sever found the right line of work for themselves. Men 
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high in planful competence experienced only one-third as many shifts in 
occupation or career goals as those low in adolescent competence, and 
those low in competence occupied significantly more jobs over the course 
of their careers. 

Men's satisfaction with their jobs and especially with their careers is 
somewhat related to adolescent competence but only because of a much 
stronger relationship to adolescent self-confidence: r = .36 for the Michi- 
gan facet-free measure of job satisfaction (Quinn and Staines 1979). As 
in many other studies of job satisfaction, no appreciable relationship 
between occupational level and job satisfaction is found in this sample 
(see Staw, Bell, and Clausen 1986). 


Marital Careers 

Each of the components of adolescent competence was associated with 
earlier, rather than later, age at marriage for men, though the relation- 
ship was significant only in the case of self-confidence. For women, as 
expected, those who had been highly dependable in adolescence married 
significantly later than their peers, while the other two components were 
essentially unrelated to age at marriage. Women’s educational attainment 
influenced their age at marriage far more than did men’s. 

Competent adolescents were only slightly less likely to divorce than 
were their less competent peers. However, higher scores on the single 
component adolescent dependability predicted less likelihood of divorce 
(r = .34, P < .01) for women. Also significantly related to divorce for 
both sexes were interest in the opposite sex while in senior high school 
and, for women only, age at marriage. When these two variables are 
entered along with “dependable” into a logistic regression, “depend- 
able” is the only variable to retain a significant relationship to divorce 
(P < .02, for women only). 

For both sexes, significant relationships were found between compe- 
tence and number of marriages. When the men and women of the sample 
were ranked on adolescent planful competence, more than 90% of those 
in the top third were married only once, as against only a little over half 
of those in the bottom third. No one in the top third was married as 
many as three times, but among both men and women in the lower third, 
roughly one in seven had been married three or more times. 

For men, both adolescent intellectual involvement and dependability 
were significant predictors of number of marriages, the former having a 
stronger correlation (.33, P < .01) than the total competence index. Nei- 
ther adolescent IQ nor educational attainment was significantly corre- 
lated with number of marriages, but occupational status in later maturity 
was (г = .37, Р < .002). In a multiple regression, combined with intellec- 
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tual involvement and dependability, occupational status alone shows a 
significant effect on number of marriages. It is not clear whether multiple 
marriages impede career progress or whether successful men are less 
likely to become divorced more than once. There is not a significant (or 
even appreciable) relationship between a man’s being divorced once and 
his occupational status. 

Women who scored high on adolescent planful competence also had 
significantly fewer marriages, but again dependability showed a stronger 
relationship (r = .31, P < .01) than did the index of competence. When 
adolescent dependability is entered into a multiple regression with inter- 
est in the opposite sex as of senior high school and age at first marriage, 
it is dependability that yields the strongest standardized В (significant at 
P « .02), and together the three variables account for roughly one-fourth 
of the variance in number of marriages for women (model significant at 
* .0001). The prediction for men is much more modest. 

Marital satisfaction shows a relationship to adolescent competence for 
women (r = .35, P < .01) but not for men. While all three components 
of adolescent competence are positively related to women's marital satis- 
faction, adolescent self-confidence shows the strongest relationship (r 
= .40), as strong as any combination of antecedents used in the multiple 


regression. 


Planful Competence, Role Stability, and Lifetime Personality Change 


The issue of personality constancy or change has long been debated, and 
the number of published discussions has multiplied greatly during the 
past decade or two (Mischel 1968; Block 1977; Costa and McCrae 1980; 
Nesselroade 1988). Certain facets of personality, especially cognitive 
skills, have high stability, while others seem much more variable over 
situations and over time. Most discussions of constancy or change deal 
with population or average continuity, but clearly some people change 
more than others. To my knowledge, few studies have addressed this 
question. Perhaps the most sophisticated one that did address it was 
Block's (1972) report based on data from a 1958—59 follow-up of the 
Guidance Study and the Oakland Growth Study members included in 
this article, demonstrating that subtypes of adolescent personality varied 
greatly in degree of personality change from adolescence to the early 
thirties. 

The hypothesis to be tested here is that men and women who scored 
high on adolescent planful competence show substantially less change in 
personality from their adolescent years to later periods in the life course 
than do those low in competence. Stability of roles and relationships 
should provide a social framework for the maintenance of personal orien- 
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tations. This does not imply that under conditions of high stability in 
one’s social matrix no personality change takes place. Rather personality 
change should be less for persons whose commitments remain reasonably 
constant than for those who go through a succession of changes in their 
most salient roles and relationships. In addition, attributes that lead to 
positive rewards should be reinforced, so that there should be greater 
continuity on this score as well. 

Overall, personality profiles in later maturity show little resemblance 
to those of adolescence. The median correlation between individuals’ 
adolescent personality profiles on the 72 most reliable Q-sort items and 
their profiles at the latest follow-up is .30 for men and .28 for women. 

Do those men and women who had been highly competent in adoles- 
cence show less change than their less competent peers? Yes, and to a 
remarkable degree. The zero-order correlations between the index of 
planful competence in adolescence and the resemblance of personality 
profiles over the ensuing 40—45 years are .72 for men and .46 for women 
(both significant at P < .001). Men who ranked in the top third on 
adolescent competence had a median personality resemblance score (cor- 
relation between senior high personality scores and scores at ages 53—62) 
of .56 while those in the bottom third had a median score of only .16. 
For women the comparable medians were .40 and .18, respectively. 

Table 4 shows the contribution of the total index of competence and 
each of the components to personality resemblance at the early adult 


TABLE 4 


REGRESSIONS OF PERSONALITY (SELF) RESEMBLANCE, SENIOR HIGH TO EARLY 
ADULTHOOD, AND SENIOR HIGH TO LATER MATURITY, ON ADOLESCENT 
COMPETENCE AND ITs COMPONENTS 
PERSONALITY RESEMBLANCE IN ADULTHOOD 
Males Females 


Senior High- Semor High- Senior High- Senior High— 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES Early Adult Later Maturity Early Adult Later Maturity 


Adolescent competence 
index (0... — ...... ...... 52™ 72 525" .46** 
Components in multiple ге- 
gression (B): 
Self. Lyme края 03 35 01 20 
Intellectually invested........ 28* 30* .30** 11 
ЖЕЗ Дори 32** 22 .35** 34m 
Adjusted R^. _.............. 27 49 .30 19 
КООР .. 91 68 96 75 
*Р< 05 
= Pci 
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follow-up (ages 30 and 37) and the most recent follow-up (ages 53—62). It 
will be noted that for males there is greater resemblance with adolescent 
personality in later maturity than there was when the men were in their 
thirties, while the reverse is true for females. The relatively modest de- 
crease for women and the increase in resemblance with adolescent per- 
sonality for men may seem surprising, since considerable personality 
change took place during the 23—25 years that intervened between these 
follow-ups. Intermediate change is itself predictable to a surprising ex- 
tent, but further discussion takes us beyond the scope of this paper. 
Suffice it to note that personalities continue to change through the adult 
years, and different phenotypic manifestations appear to reflect life cir- 
cumstances (see Peskin and Livson 1981). It is for this reason that the 
term resemblance (at a given period) seems preferable to stability or 
continuity. 

Entered into a multiple regression equation, each of the three compo- 
nents is to some degree related to personality resemblance for both sexes. 
Early self-confidence becomes a more potent predictor of personality re- 
semblance to later maturity than to early maturity, though it is not quite 
significant for women. Dependability is the most significant predictor to 
early adulthood for both sexes, but for men it drops off somewhat in its 
contribution to resemblance in later maturity. Having been intellectually 
invested in adolescence shows a similar drop-off for women. 

I hypothesized that planful competence should affect personality stabil- 
ity because adolescent competence insures a more stable network of roles 
and relationships over the life course. This receives only modest support, 
however. Table 5 shows the zero-order correlations and the standardized 
B's relating personality resemblance to planful competence and three 
mediating variables from figure 1: educational attainment, divorce, and 
occupational attachment (women) or orderliness of career (men)." 

The zero-order correlation between adolescent competence and person- 
ality resemblance over the life course is so high in the case of men that 
no other variable comes close to having a significant effect when compe- 
tence is part of the regression equation. For women, whose adolescent 
competence is slightly less strongly related to personality resemblance, 
work attachment contributes significantly to resemblance while divorce 
appears to diminish resemblance, although the latter relationship is not 
quite significant statistically." For men, divorce has no apparent effect. 


* Occupational attachment is an index that combines orderliness of career with dura- 
tion and steadiness of labor-force participation. For a full description see Clausen and 
Gilens (1990). 

* Divorce does significantly diminish personality continuity between senior high school 
and the early adult years (В = —.24, P < .02), and this was the period during which 
most divorces occurred. 
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TABLE 5 


ORDINARY LEAST SQUARES REGRESSIONS OF PERSONALITY (SELF) RESEMBLANCE FROM 
ADOLESCENCE TO LATER MATURITY ON ADOLESCENT PLANFUL COMPETENCE AND 
INTERVENING EXPERIENCES 


PERSONALITY (SELF) RESEMBLANCE OVER 


ADULT Yrars 
Males Females 
IWDEFEMDENT VARIABLES Zero Order В Zero Order В 
Adolescent competence........ — ss. 72° 67** 46** $3** 
Educational attainment. ..............._........ .51** 07 15 15 
Orderly occupational career? ...... 40%" 11 11 22* 
Divorced aud инь .01 02 —.30** —17 
Adjusted R? ....... _..................... > 57 29 
Anglo Ca ЛЕШ. ое 62 69 
* Values foc women represent work attachment. 
* P < .05. 
mp 01 


Thus, apart from adolescent competence, no pathway to personality re- 
semblance for men, and only one for women, is statistically significant. 

Although work attachment and educational attainment appear to en- 
hance personality continuity (persistent high resemblance) of women 
while divorce diminishes it, substituting different intervening variables 
modifies the regression coefficients enough to give one pause. For exam- 
ple, the number of children a woman raised makes no contribution to 
explained variance in personality continuity but reduces somewhat the 
contribution of both divorce and work attachment. It would appear that 
the normative shifts in women’s roles and consciousness over the inter- 
vening years have been so great that early competence has served them 
less in preserving continuity of personality. The small size of the sample 
available for the assessment of competence and of personality change (69 
women) does not permit more definitive delineation of the pathways to 
personality continuity or change beyond the dominant effects of adoles- 
cent competence. 

There does not appear to be a significant relationship between intergen- 
erational occupational mobility and personality change. Adolescents from 
the working class were less likely than middle-class adolescents to score 
high on planful competence, but if they did score high, they were more 
likely to be upwardly mobile. Those upwardly mobile men show roughly 
the same degree of personality stability over the life course as do compe- 
tent adolescents from the middle class. The small size of the sample 
precludes analysis of class differences in the nature of such changes as 
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may occur. While planful competence in adolescence accounts for half of 
the variance in the men’s personalities in later maturity, there are obvi- 
ously many sources of influence for change in addition to the three inter- 
vening variables here examined—for example, the attributes of marital 
partners, military service and other adventitious events,” changes in 
social contexts, and purposive shifts in interests and objectives even for 
persons who experience relatively stable lives. 


Life Satisfaction 


Only a crude index of life satisfaction was available at the time of the 
most recent follow-up, one derived from a “life chart,” on which study 
members graphed the level of their life satisfaction from early childhood 
to the present. This was mailed to study members before they were 
interviewed, and roughly two-thirds mailed back completed charts. It 
was anticipated that interview respondents would complete the chart 
when the interviews took place, but time pressures precluded this. This 
inability to complete the chart limits the feasibility of multiple regressions 
using other variables that were available for only limited segments of the 
respondents most recently seen, such as women’s occupational attain- 
ment or marital satisfaction, for example. Nevertheless, the relationships 
found are of considerable interest. 

Women who had scored high on adolescent competence plotted their 
life satisfaction higher over the entire life course, on the average. Stronger 
than the relationship with the index of competence at ages 54—62, how- 
ever, was that with the component “self-confident versus victimized” in 
adolescence (у = .39, P < .01). Strongest of all was the relationship 
between marital satisfaction (reported on a different occasion at ages 
54—62) and general life satisfaction (r = .53, P < .001). Neither IQ nor 
educational attainment was significantly related to reported life satisfac- 
tion, again paralleling women’s marital satisfaction. Women’s marital 
satisfaction and life satisfaction were thus both strongly influenced by 
self-confidence and a positive orientation to meeting life’s challenges in 
the adolescent years. 

For men, on the other hand, neither the index of adolescent compe- 
tence nor the component “adolescent self-confidence” predicted current 
life satisfaction as plotted on the life chart. Marital satisfaction was sig- 
nificantly associated with general satisfaction but to a lesser degree than 


0 The timing of such events is itself likely to be influenced by adolescent competence. 
For example, men who entered military service early in World War II were described 
by Elder (1986) in terms that strongly connote lower adolescent competence than were 
late entrants. 
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in the case of women. However, men who had been high in adolescent 
competence plotted their life satisfaction at a higher level through their 
twenties, thirties, and forties, but not their fifties and sixties. This would 
seem to reflect the greater success of competent men in the earlier decades 
of their lives, but as retirement neared for many (and a fifth of the older 
group bad already retired) career success did not necessarily make for 
greater satisfaction. 


Competence and Psychological Health 


At each period, the index of competence is highly correlated with a mea- 
sure of psychological health developed by Livson and Peskin (1967), 
which consists of a composite of four clinical psychologists’ ideal Q-sort 
profile for a “psychologically healthy person.” The correlations between 
the index of competence and the measure of psychological health range 
from .74 and .79 for adolescent males and females, respectively, to .83 
and .93 for males and females as of later maturity. Given the reliability 
of the Q-sort items, these correlations suggest that, in later years, compe- 
tence and psychological health are almost synonymous. It is therefore 
important to note that adolescent psychological health is not nearly so 
powerful a predictor of educational or occupational attainment for men, 
number of marriages for both sexes, or marital satisfaction for women 
as is adolescent competence. However, adolescent psychological health 
vies closely with adolescent competence as a predictor of personality 
continuity over time. It seems obvious that the two concepts should be 
closely related, for poor psychological health connotes lack of self-confi- 
dence and an inability to utilize one’s abilities effectively. In a multiple 
regression analysis with all three components, self-confidence accounts 
for all of the association in adolescence between competence and psycho- 
logical health for males and almost all for females. But it is the combina- 
tion of dependability and intellectual investment that accounts for the 
better prediction of men’s occupational attainment and career stability 
and of women’s marital stability. 


Competence across the Life Span 


A detailed analysis of the life experiences and events that led to enhance- 
ment or decline in competence over the adult years is beyond the scope 
of this paper. Most men and women who had scored low on adolescent 
competence increased their scores on all three components in the adult 
years, as would be expected, when they took on the roles of worker, 
spouse, and parent. Divorce had slight negative connotations for the later 
life competence ratings of both men and women, and the greater the 
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number of a woman’s children, the more negative was the effect of child 
rearing on her competence in later maturity. On the other hand, strong 
occupational involvement enhanced both self-confidence and intellectual 
investment of women (Clausen and Gilens 1990). 

One would not expect as high a correlation between adolescent compe- 
tence and competence at maturity as was found with personality stability, 
for as competence generally rose with maturity, the SD of each of the 
components was approximately halved. Nevertheless, there was substan- 
tial continuity, especially for males. For constant samples (those seen at 
each follow-up), the male autocorrelations were .62 from adolescence to 
ages 30 or 37, .60 to ages 41 or 48, and .53 to ages 54 or 61. For women, 
however, the comparable correlations were consistently lower: .32 to ages 
30 or 37, .29 to 41 or 48, and .32 to 54 or 61. Women’s life experiences 
were far less under their control than were men’s, and early competence 
led to life patterns less likely to enhance later competence. 

Table 6 reveals that all but one of the components as assessed in 
adolescence are positively and significantly related to the total index in 
later maturity. The adolescent index of competence significantly predicts 
all later components except dependability for females (not shown in table 
6). In a multiple regression, however, most of the contribution from 
adolescent components to competence of males in later maturity comes 
from “dependable.” This one component is, in fact, more strongly re- 
lated to later life competence than is the adolescent index; it strongly 
predicts self-confidence and intellectual investment as well as dependabil- 
ity in later maturity. It also predicts the measure of psychological health 


TABLE 6 


CORRELATIONS BETWEEN ADOLESCENT COMPETENCE INDEX AND INDEX IN LATER 
MATURITY, AND REGRESSION OF COMPETENCE IN LATER MATURITY 
ON COMPONENTS OF ADOLESCENT COMPETENCE 


COMPETENCE IN LATER MATURITY 


Males Females 
ADOLESCENT COMPETENCE MEASURE Zero Ordec B Zero Order В 

Competence index..... $3 32** 
Components: 

Self-confident......... ^  ............. о” 05 20 14 

Intellectually invested .... .... 39** 06 25* 16 

ux as еек cha. 57** 51" 22* 16 

Adjusted 2... sess sss 30 07 
N dev е 70 79 

*Р< 05 

* p< 01 
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in later maturity better than does psychological health in adolescence. 
For women, none.of the components achieves significance in a multiple 
regression predicting competence in later maturity, though the coefficient 
for the composite index is significant at P < .004. 

The meaning of my index of competence undoubtedly changes as per- 
sons become mature. Its early power reflected attributes that in adoles- 
cence connoted readiness to take on or prepare effectively for adult roles. 
Perhaps the most striking shift in meaning is manifest in the markedly 
diminished correlation between intellectual investment and dependability 
for both sexes (not shown in tables). In later maturity it is self-confidence 
that relates most strongly to dependability and to being intellectually 
invested, for both sexes, while the latter two variables are negligibly 
related. This helps to explain why, of the three components, self-confi- 
dence in later maturity is most strongly associated with propitious out- 
comes, such as men's job satisfaction and feelings about their careers, 
and women's marital and life satisfaction. Nevertheless, the three compo- 
nents of the index still appear to connote competent performance and 
superior interpersonal relationships in later maturity. Indeed, as noted 
above, in the later years the measures of competence and of psychological 
health appear to reflect the same concept. 


Retrospective Assessments of Early Orientations 


Randomly selected subsamples of 32 men and 28 women were inter- 
viewed to review their lives in 1985. Their retrospective life accounts 
were compared by level of planful competence assessed as of the high 
school years, dividing men and women into three groups of roughly 10 
each, high, medium, and low in planful competence. There were few 
significant differences between the very small groups of men who had 
been high or low in planful competence in their high school years, but 
those that emerged are highly interesting. Those men high in early com- 
petence were more likely to report, 40—45 years later, that they had 
known their strengths and weaknesses while adolescent (P « .05), and 
they were much more likely to reporti that they had been aware of the 
options available to them (P « .01). They did not claim earlier maturity, 
but they less often reported severe crises in their early and middle adult 
years. Those who had been planfully competent were somewhat more 
likely to attribute the shaping of their lives to the good parenting they 
received, while those low in competence more often felt that their parents 
had failed them, though neither finding quite attains significance in these 
very small comparison groups. Early competence is totally unrelated to 
men's views of whether they have remained pretty much the same or 
have changed over the life course; overwhelmingly, both highly compe- 
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tent and less competent men see themselves as essentially unchanged 
through the adult years, despite the great difference in actual degree of 
change. 

There were no significant differences in recollections of adolescence 
among the three groups of women classified on the basis of adolescent 
competence, though those who had been most competent were somewhat 
more likely to have thought about the qualities they would like in a 
marriage partner. Unlike the men, however, all but one of the women 
who had been highly competent in adolescence reported that they had 
been unaware of the options available to them. Again and again I heard 
variations on the theme, “I was programmed for marriage.” 


DISCUSSION ' 


Before attempting to sum up the ways in which early competence tends 
to shape the life course, I must issue a caveat. Competence not only tends 
to lead to favorable outcomes and to a smoother life course, but it 
tends to promote continued participation in a research program that has 
endured for more than 50 years. No other variable predicts attrition of 
the sample as strongly as does adolescent competence. Among men in 
the top third of the ranking on adolescent competence, 93% participated 
in the most recent follow-up, while only 68% of those in the bottom third 
participated. For women, the spread was slightly less, ranging from 71% 
to 89%. This means that the current sample was self-selected for superior 
performance and the findings overstate the degree of stability in personal- 
ity and careers that would be found if there had been no differentials in 
attrition. That said, it is equally true that the strong relationships found 
between early competence and later life performance might be even 
stronger if those lowest in adolescent competence had been retained in 
the sample. Fortunately, there remain in the sample a substantial number 
of persons who were seen in adolescence as lacking in the elements of 
what I have called planful competence, so we can trace the consequences 
of both high and low competence. The consequences of early attainment 
of competence are obviously related to the norms of the society and to 
the circumstances that each cohort faces, but I believe that the benefits 
of early competence will continue to accrue for adolescents making the 
transition to adulthood today. 

Planful competence in adolescence may be considered both a measure 
of maturity that provides a “head start” and a measure of attributes 
associated with effective functioning throughout the adolescent and adult 
years. It is evident that planful, competent adolescents had fewer disrup- 
tions of marriage and career over the middle years than did less planful, 
less competent ones. They less often reported difficulties along the way 
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in the decade-by-decade review of their lives. The data do not support 
Levinson’s assertion that the preadult era is “only a prelude to adult 
living” and that “its result is an immature and still vulnerable individual 
making his entry into the adult world” (Levinson 1978, p. 21). Many 
adolescents may have been immature and vulnerable, but many others 
were planful, competent, and reasonably self-assured as they looked 
ahead to their adult years. Those who were most mature and competent 
tended to assess the options available to them; they made more considered 
choices and they were better prepared to work through the problems of 
adaptation that marriage and careers require. Their competence led to 
superior opportunities and superior achievements. Men who were in ado- 
lescence less planful, mature, and competent had much less orderly lives. 
Many of these men attained mature competence in the early adult years, 
but others never found a job that brought lasting satisfaction or a wife 
with whom they could live in harmony. It was in this group that recurrent 
life crises most often occurred, crises due to career disruption, to marital 
conflict and marital dissolution, and to feelings of alienation and de- 
pression. 

For the women in our sample, the concept and index of social compe- 
tence was much less powerful than that for the men. Although each of 
the components of competence tended to be positively related to favorable 
outcomes, sometimes one or sometimes a pair proved to be more highly 
predictive than the index itself. Adolescent dependability clearly had 
the strongest effect on educational attainment and marital stability, but 
intellectual investment was the only element of the competence index 
that even marginally enhanced occupational achievement (with parental 
SES and IQ held constant) for women who entered the labor force. Ado- 
lescent self-confidence, which was strongly linked with physical attrac- 
tiveness, predicted both marital satisfaction and life satisfaction more 
strongly than any other component. Yet when it came to the prediction 
of number of children borne and the prediction of personality resem- 
blance over the adult years, the index of adolescent competence surpassed 
each of the separate components in the amount of variance explained. 
Moreover, in the later years, there is stronger coherence to the concept 
of competence, in that both intellectual investment and dependability are 
much more strongly related to self-confidence than in adolescence, despite 
their lesser relationship to each other. 

Given the cultural norms of the 1930s and early 1940s, when our study 
members moved into adolescence, the differences between competence 
for men and for women were perhaps inevitable. When a woman’s pri- 
mary adult roles were marital and parental, highly competent women 
tended to devote themselves to those roles. Recall that one of the strongest 
correlates of women’s adolescent competence was the number of children 
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they bore. Yet the rearing of children does not in itself appear to have 
enhanced competence as assessed here; to the contrary, in their late fifties 
and early sixties the number of their children proves to have no associa- 
tion with the index of competence. Historical shifts in values and in 
expected roles would lead one to expect that, for the daughters of our 
study members, adolescent competence would be more strongly associ- 
ated with occupational attainment than with number of children. Initial 
analyses of data from a sample of offspring studied at ages 14—18 and 
again at 28—32 find this to be the case, despite a much less adequate 
assessment of adolescent competence. To the extent that women now 
have many more options and can prepare to take advantage of them, 
planful competence should have more payoff value than it did for their 
mothers. 

The success of early competence in predicting long-term outcomes, 
including personality continuity, derives both from the greater effective- 
ness of competent persons and from the greater ability of competent 
adolescents to make choices that would serve them well in their later 
years. Competent men and women were better able to marshal, draw 
on, and maintain social support and to achieve their objectives. They 
received positive feedback, confirming the persons that they were. Be- 
yond adolescence neither scheduled transitions nor adventitious life 
events seem to have major effects on the most salient features of their 
personalities, especially in the case of males. As Haan, Hartke, and Mill- 
sap (1985) have reported, “males generally made their own luck.” 

A fairly common reaction to my concept and to the evidence of stability 
in the lives of competent persons is to suggest that they must be dull, 
relatively rigid persons. The opposite is true. They are not seen as histri- 
onic, but among the positively scored items that make up the components 
of competence are “arouses liking,” “interesting,” “values indepen- 
dence,” “thinks unconventionally.” And, at the other extreme, consider 
what they are not: fearful, distrustful, uncomfortable with uncertainty, 
self-defeating. Within the group that scores high on adolescent compe- 
tence there is, of course, variation. Not all sail smoothly through life. 
And, conversely, some men and women who achieved social and emo- 
tional maturity later than their peers have been highly successful and 
have had enormously satisfying lives. Much remains to be done in deline- 
ating subtypes. A few of the highly competent do indeed seem rigid, as 
do many more of the least competent. But the competent are far more 
often people one would like to know. 

Several sociologists have reacted to my initial presentation of these 
ideas by suggesting that this is primarily a psychological theory. I do not 
so view it. It should not be necessary to explain that humans are organ- 
isms, thinking persons, sharers of a cultural heritage that defines desired 
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goals, and participants in a series of negotiated roles that are part of a 
larger structure. That structure operates according to rules. Persons who 
know how to use the rules to achieve their objectives are favored, 
whether we are talking about academic performance, the selection of job 
candidates, the promotion of managers, or the utilization of health ser- 
vices. One’s personal attributes may be valued or devalued by others. 
Talent and intelligence obviously come into play in negotiating life roles, 
and in most realms they are recognized and frequently tip the balance in 
selection processes. 

The effects of occupational disruptions as a result of social change and 
economic depression, of illness and of a variety of other misfortunes, as 
well as the effects of movements for women’s liberation and greater civil 
rights, can obviously diminish the predictability and stability of future 
lives. Chance encounters also shape our lives, but as Bandura (1982) 
has noted, values and personal standards mediate the effects of such 
encounters, as do the social milieus in which people operate. But some 
events and circumstances may be overwhelming. Some of the highly 
competent will fall by the wayside. Moreover, some persons with great 
abilities and talents may not manifest those talents from the start. They 
may make their opportunities at a later date. I do not mean to suggest 
that competence insures success or happiness. Indeed, there is no evi- 
dence that at the threshold of retirement those who were highly compe- 
tent adolescents are happier than those who were not. They are not 
superior in personal warmth, but neither are they less warm. They ere 
better off, and they appear to have somewhat more positive relationships 
with their children. On the whole, they seem better satisfied with their 
lives, even if the men do not score themselves higher on the life chart. 
They express less dissatisfaction and see themselves more positively. 

Much more work is needed on sharpening the concept of planful com- 
petence and developing more adequate means of measuring it. The power 
of the index here utilized rests on my having had many kinds of data, 
secured by different methods in different situations and over many occa- 
sions. One cannot hope to have such rich data except for relatively small 
samples, but a combination of interviews of adolescents and their par- 
ents, inventories, and testing should make possible reliable and valid 
measures at far less cost than was entailed in the Berkeley studies. In 
addition, more thought needs to be given to the nature of competence at 
various age levels. The measure presented here turns out to be almost 
synonymous with psychological health in the later years. Featherman, 
Smith, and Petersen (1990) have proposed a concept of “adaptive compe- 
tence” in old age that entails both rational problem solving and “reflec- 
tive planning" to deal with the ill-structured dilemmas of later life. We 
need to delineate more precisely the facets of competence and, in particu- 
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lar, their sources, not merely in childhood and adolescence but in middle 
and old age. We need to assess the extent to which the effects of role loss 
in the later years may be offset by what Gove, Ortega, and Style (1989) 
have called the maturational perspective on aging, entailing an enhanced 
sense of social ease and a more thoroughly integrated self-concept in the 
healthy elderly. 

Competence in the senior high school years is the product of the inter- 
action of many influences. Genetic givens and the circumstances of bio- 
logical development set potentials and limitations. The personalities of 
parents and other early caretakers, along with patterns of child rearing, 
strongly influence the development of the child’s own personality—the 
ability to control impulses, to mobilize resources, and to relate to others. 
Preliminary analysis of the antecedents of adolescent competence finds 
substantial correlations with high parental demand for independence and 
achievement in the preadolescent years. Firm and consistent discipline 
and strong parental attention and support at all antecedent periods also 
contribute to the prediction of adolescent planful competence, even when 
family SES and the child’s IQ are controlled for. Thus early socialization 
contributes greatly toward producing adolescent orientations that will 
permit the individual to make wise choices and to pursue them success- 
fully not only in the transition to adulthood but for much of the life 
course. 
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Previous research has typically ignored the spatial dimension of 
marriage markets, focusing instead on highly aggregated data or 
on individual models of entry into marriage. A basic premise of this 
study is that national marriage rates are played out across local 
marriage-market areas that define female opportunities for mar- 
riage. Using local area data from the newly released 1980 Public 
Use Microdata Sample (D file), the article provides a direct test of 
several alternative explanations of U.S. marital behavior and of 
black and white differences in marriage rates. The analysis reveals 
that (a) local economic opportunities (including welfare) for females, 
spouse availability, and urbanization contribute significantly to spa- 
tial variations in female marriage rates, (b) the local supply of eco- 
nomically "attractive" males plays an especially large role in the 
marital behaviors of U.S. black and white women, and (c) racial 
differences in marriage-market conditions accentuate, but do not 
explain completely, black-white differences in U.S. marriage rates. 
The study reinforces the view that local marriage-market conditions 
play & fundamental and often unappreciated role in the marital 
search process of American women. 


Previous research on U.S. marriage markets has relied on national and 
other highly aggregated data (Farley and Bianchi 1987; Schoen and 
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Kluege! 1988; Rodgers and Thornton 1985) or has focused on individual 
models of "entry into marriage" (e.g., Michael and Tuma 1985; Gold- 
scheider and Waite 1986; Marini 1978). These studies have contributed 
significantly to our understanding of recent U.S. patterns of marriage. 
Unfortunately, most have ignored the spatial dimension of the mate selec- 
tion process. This is potentially problematic because spatial variation in 
marriage and family behavior is substantial (Farley 1988; Heaton, 
Lichter, and Amoateng 1989), a fact that implies that place of residence 
affects marital opportunities by defining the pool of prospective marital 
partners. Clearly, an adequate understanding of current marriage pat- 
terns requires, minimally, an explicit recognition of the local opportunity 
structure for marriage. 

'The primary objective of this study is to examine patterns of spatial 
variation in marriage-market processes in the United States. Specifically, 
we identify sources of interarea variation in marriage rates using the 
newly created D file of the Public Use Microdata Sample (PUMS-D) from 
the 1980 decennial U.S. census. This special PUMS file identifies 382 
labor-market areas (LMAs) in the United States (Tolbert and Killian 
1987), which we treat as marriage-market areas. By examining interarea 
variation in marriage patterns, we redress perhaps the most serious prob- 
lem with current research on marriage markets—the implicit assumption 
that marriage markets are national in scope. The guiding assumption 
here is that, for most people, marriage markets operate at a local level 
where propinquity makes interaction and marriage possible. 

Our focus on local marriage-market areas also provides an unusual 
opportunity to examine how female marriage rates are affected by local 
economic conditions and employment opportunities, sex-ratio imbal- 
ances, and patterns of urbanization. We have two specific objectives. 
First, we provide a direct test of three alternative explanations of chang- 
ing marriage rates in the United States. Second, we examine sources of 
variation in rates of marriage for blacks and whites across U.S. marriage- 
market areas. To be sure, differences between African-American and 
white marriage markets are generally acknowledged (see, e.g., Teach- 
man, Polonko, and Leigh 1987), but most discussions have ignored the 
spatial component of marriage markets—an omission we propose to rem- 
edy here. 


THEORETICAL BACKGROUND AND PREVIOUS RESEARCH 

In his Treatise on the Family, Becker (1981) likens prospective mates to 
single-person firms or to trading partners. Marriage occurs only if the 
gains from marriage are positive and partners believe they would be 
better off married than single. To understand patterns of marriage re- 
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quires some knowledge of the changing ledger sheet of benefits (e.g., 
children, love, and companionship) and costs (including search costs) 
associated with marriage. In this regard, Espenshade (1985) has provided 
a useful heuristic framework for evaluating U.S. marriage patterns and 
differences in them for blacks and whites (for applications, see Farley and 
Bianchi [1987]; Trovato [1988]; O'Hare [1988]. Presumably, patterns of 
marital and family behavior among American women are located in (1) 
the increased economic independence of women, (2) spouse availability 
(Le., sex-ratio imbalances), and (3) modernization and urbanization. 
These are not true competitors but instead complement one another in a 
broader market-based explanation of marriage. Each can be easily sub- 
sumed within the microeconomic model of household production—the 
so-called new home economics (Sawhill 1977; Becker 1981). 

For example, the female economic independence argument suggests 
that the reasons for shifts in marriage rates are largely based on women's 
changing economic incentives to marry (Farley and Bianchi 1987). For 
example, according to Becker (1981), the net gains or utility of marriage 
should increase with household specialization in which husbands special- 
ize in market activities and wives in nonmarket ones. The implication is 
that the availability of employment opportunities for women erodes a 
fundamental basis for marriage; that is, economic independence affects 
women's decisions to “supply” marriage to the marriage market (Gross- 
bard-Shechtman 1981; England and Farkas 1986). 

This argument has provided a theoretical foil for recent studies focus- 
ing on the marital consequences of women's employment and other eco- 
nomic alternatives (e.g., welfare) to marriage (e.g., Bennett, Bloom, and 
Craig 1989; Goldscheider and Waite 1986; Preston and Richards 1975). 
Indeed, indirect evidence from repeated cross-sectional studies (using ag- 
gregate or national level data) is largely consistent with this hypothesis 
(see Espenshade 1985). Increased aggregate expenditures for public assis- 
tance (Murray 1984) and reductions in the male-female earnings and 
employment gaps since 1970 (Fariey and Bianchi 1987) suggest that there 
are new alternatives to marriage for many American women. Moreover, 
racial differences in the relative economic independence of women may 
accentuate black-white differences in marital behavior. Historically, the 
percentage of females in the labor force has been higher among African- 
American women than among white women (Lichter and Constanzo 
1987), and the female-male difference in earnings has been smaller for 
blacks than whites (Farley and Bianchi 1987; Espenshade 1985). The 
inference seems clear: African-American women may have lower mar- 
riage rates because the economic incentives to marry are lower than those 
for white women. 

The shortage of prospective male partners provides a second explana- 
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tion of interarea variations in marriage patterns among U.S. women 
(Espenshade 1985; Goldman, Westoff, and Hammerslough 1984). This 
spouse-availability explanation has two parts—one demographic and the 
other economic. First, marriage rates are affected by demographic shifts 
in the relative supply of males and females of marriageable age (Gut- 
tentag and Secord 1983; Schoen and Kluegel 1988). When men are in 
short supply, opportunities to marry presumably decline for females. Sex- 
ratio imbalances shift the aggregate demand for marriage or the supply 
of potential marital partners (Grossbard-Schechtman 1984). But, at the 
national level, the so-called marriage squeeze caused by the maturing of 
the baby-boom generation seems inappropriate for explaining the contin- 
uing national retreat from marriage after 1980. Indeed, declining fertility 
rates in the 1960s produced a surplus of men of marriageable ages in the 
1980s competing for a relatively smaller cohort of women two or three 
years younger. Despite relatively more opportunities for females to marry 
in the 1980s, there is little or no evidence of corresponding increases in 
female marriage rates. 

Furthermore, Farley and Bianchi (1987) have reported that racial dif- 
ferences in availability ratios actually declined during the 1970s and 
1980s, while black-white differences in proportions ever married in- 
creased. Nevertheless, racial differences in sex-ratio imbalances are ex- 
treme (reflecting higher African-American male mortality and incarcera- 
tion rates) and may contribute significantly to overall racial differences 
in marriage and divorce in local marriage markets (Wilson 1987; Tucker 
and Taylor 1989; Kiecolt and Fossett 1989). Clearly, the relative demo- 
graphic supply of males and females provides a potentially useful expla- 
nation of local area variation in marriage patterns. The national marriage 
squeezes documented by Schoen (1983) must be played out in squeezes 
across local geographic areas. 

The economic part of the availability explanation elaborates this basic 
demographic premise. That is, shortages of economically attractive males 
may also create disincentives for marriage among females. Men’s eco- 
nomic position affects men’s “demand” for marriage and their ability to 
attract suitable spouses in the marriage market (Becker 1981). Wilson 
(1987) suggests that the shortage of black men (especially those with 
adequate employment) is one of the most serious structural impediments 
to marriage for African-American women, particularly in large cities. 
Indeed, Oppenheimer (1988) criticizes micro models of “entry into mar- 
riage” because they are often unrealistically based on the assumption 
that marriage is simply a function of women’s family background and 
employment circumstances. Issues of spouse availability are typically ig- 
nored altogether. Oppenheimer suggests that recent patterns of delayed 
marriage among American women may have less to do with women’s 
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improving economic circumstances (i.e., the women’s independence ar- 
gument) than with the changing economic circumstances of prospective 
male spouses. Data limitations have prevented most previous micro mar- 
riage studies from measuring the effects of shortages of economically 
attractive prospective marriage partners, a limitation we address in this 
study. 

The final argument to be examined is one suggesting that marital be- 
havior and family structure are linked to modernization and to the inexo- 
rable processes of urbanization and industrialization (see Hareven 1976). 
This is an old argument, but one not often tested empirically at the 
local area level. Presumably, modernization has gone hand in hand with 
cultural shifts away from traditional family and kinship patterns. Em- 
phasis is placed increasingly on individualistic values and personal ful- 
fillment (Goode 1963). Clearly, the value of children has declined, which 
contributes to declines in fertility and affects one of the fundamental 
reasons for marriage and for household formation (Becker 1981). Declines 
in fertility also reduce the value of nonmarket activities (for females) 
while at the same time eroding the advantages of household specialization 
and one primary motivation for marriage. Evidence of continuing rural- 
urban differences in marriage rates, age at marriage, and the timing of 
family formation is consistent with such an explanation (Hogan 1978; 
Heaton et al. 1989; Fuguitt, Brown, and Beale 1989). Moreover, racial 
differences in urbanization may be useful in explaining black-white dif- 
ferences in marriage rates. Blacks in the United States are disproportion- 
ately concentrated in urban areas, and black urbanization continues at 
a much faster rate than that of whites (Lichter, Heaton, and Fuguitt 
1986). To what extent then are black-white differences in marriage sim- 
ply reflective of the differences in racial concentration in large cities, 
with their apparently corrosive effects on traditional marital and family 
arrangements? To our knowledge, this question has not been tested in 
previous research. 

Together, the three perspectives described above provide a useful con- 
ceptual framework for identifying sources of spatial variation in marriage 
patterns and black-white differences in the United States. Unfortunately, 
previous research is equivocal or provides conflicting results about the 
adequacy of each explanation (Trovato 1988; O’Hare 1988). In fact, past 
studies provide only indirect evidence for each of the various arguments 
discussed here. Evidence that national marriage patterns have changed 
systematically with national trends in sex-ratio imbalances, economic 
conditions, and urbanization does not provide an adequate test of these 
alternative explanations. The previous reliance on data at the national 
level or other highly aggregative data seems largely insensitive to the fact 
that marriage markets аге local—not national—in scope (Catton 1964). 
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Moreover, previous studies have not adequately evaluated the merits of 
each perspective in a competing framework of analysis. We propose here 
that such an evaluation of marriage-market processes requires an explicit 
spatial dimension. 


DATA AND MEASUREMENT 
Data 


The feasibility of testing the hypotheses proposed here hinges on the 
availability of information on geographically bounded LMAs. The 
PUMS-D of the 1980 U.S. decennial census (Tolbert and Killian 1987) 
includes an LMA geographic code for each individual in the sample. The 
382 LMAs identified in this file represent multicounty units formed on 
the basis of commuting patterns. This data base has spawned a number 
of recent studies on rural and urban LMAs (e.g., Tolbert 1989; Ticka- 
myer and Bokemeier 1988) but, to our knowledge, has not been used to 
identify spatially based marriage-market areas. 

Hogan (1989) has argued that “marriage-market studies have rarely 
used employment information and have almost never considered local 
markets (communities) sufficiently so as to serve as adequate tests of 
Wilson’s [1987] marriage-market thesis” (p. 45). The labor markets iden- 
tified in the PUMS-D allow us to address this criticism by providing a 
unique opportunity to study the relationship between specific local area 
conditions and marriage patterns. Labor-market areas represent appro- 
priate geographic fields of interaction for prospective marital partners. 
They may cross state lines, need not include an urban center, and encom- 
pass all counties and county equivalents in the United States. This inclu- 
sive feature of the LMAs represents a clear advantage over previous 
ecological analyses by Preston and Richards (1975) and White (1981), 
which were based on 1960 and 1970 census SMSA data of proportions 
ever married at ages 22—24. Likewise, O'Hare's (1988) ecological analysis 
of families headed by black females is limited to 49 metropolitan statisti- 
cal areas. Clearly, which geographic scale (e.g., neighborhoods, cities, 
or LMAs) is most appropriate for analyzing local marriage markets is an 
empirical question. Our approach nevertheless has advantages over past 
studies using only national data or micro data sets that have typically 
ignored local marriage-market conditions altogether. 

Despite the obvious advantages of census data for the study of mar- 
riage (see Sweet and Bumpass [1987] for discussion), only information 
about current marital status is available in the PUMS-D. Hence, our 
analyses are necessarily restricted to prevalence measures of marital be- 
havior, such as the:proportion ever married. Other sources, such as mar- 
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riage-registration data from the National Center for Health Statistics 
(NCHS), have the chief advantage of allowing the calculation of annual 
incidence measures. But these data have their own problems. The NCHS 
data are unavailable at the substate level (e.g., Schoen and Kluegel’s 
[1988] analyses are limited to Virginia and North Carolina); therefore, 
they are generally ill suited for analyses of local spatially based marriage 
markets, such as we propose here. Moreover, not all states are part of 
the marriage registration areas supplying this information, which means 
that analyses of incidence data are necessarily less geographically inclu- 
sive than those based on the PUMS-D. Finally, because the incidence of 
marriage is relatively rare for certain categories of females, marriage 
rates may be unreliable, particularly for small geographic areas. The 
PUMS-D file includes approximately 2.2 million records, which allows 
us to aggregate individual records to the LMA level. 


Measurement and Analytic Strategy 


Past studies typically have measured changes or racial differences in 
female proportions ever married (Farley and Bianchi 1987; Preston and 
Richards 1975; White 1981). This prevalence measure has some desirable 
properties. The proportion ever married at age x, for example, is equal 
to the negative exponential of the cumulative first-marriage rates of fe- 
males aged x (see, e.g., Preston and Richards 1975). For purposes of 
comparison, we likewise calculate the ever-married rate, defined at the 
LMA level as the proportion of ever-married women aged 20—29. In 
addition, we consider two other marriage rates as dependent variables. 
The current marriage rate is defined as the LMA proportion of currently 
married females aged 20—29. Our focus on young women is appropriate 
because, unlike older women, these women typically have been married 
for only a short period (thus approximating rates of incidence). We also 
calculate the recent marriage rate for each LMA.’ These rates are com- 
puted as the proportion of women aged 20—29 who have been married 
less than five years. The PUMS-D includes an item on age at first mar- 
riage, which makes this computation possible. The main advantage of 
this indicator is that it measures recent LMA marriage rates, which can 
be related more closely to marriage-market conditions at the time of the 
1980 census. 

Our analytic strategy is to fit several weighted least squares (WLS) 
models of proportions ever married, currently married, and recently mar- 
ried, using LM/As as units of analysis. These units vary greatly in popula- 


2 The denominator (i.e., population at risk) 1s limited here to never-married women 
and women who first married leas than five years ago. 
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tion size, which means that measurement error is likely to be greater in 
smaller than in larger LMAs. Consequently, our analysis weights each 
LMA by its population size, in accordance with a weighting scheme 
recommended by Neter, Wasserman, and Kutner (1985, pp. 363-64). 
On substantive grounds, weighting places greater emphasis on areas with 
the largest populations. Moreover, weighting is desirable on methodologi- 
cal grounds because it reduces the importance of high variability in 
smaller LMAs. 

These WLS models include several indicators of local area conditions, 
which are defined in table 1, along with the mean and standard deviation 
of each. First, the economic independence argument suggests that areas 
with greater opportunities for female employment and higher remunera- 
tion will provide alternatives to marriage and will create fewer financial 
incentives for women to marry. Here, the labor-force participation rate 
of unmarried women aged 20—29 in each LMA provides an indicator of 
the extent of local female employment opportunities (and thus an alterna- 
tive to marriage). Mean female earnings for full-time, full-year workers 
aged 20—29 provides a second indicator of financial independence. Pre- 
sumably, as the employment opportunities and earnings of women in- 
crease within LMAs, marriage rates should decline. Finally, because it 
is sometimes argued that the growth of the welfare state has created 
disincentives for marriage (for extended discussion, see Espenshade 
[1985] and Wilson [1987], we consider the effect of mean public assis- 
tance (among all women receiving assistance) on marriage rates. This 
indicator, used previously by O'Hare (1988), is preferred to the propor- 
tion receiving public assistance, which is affected by the local marital 
status composition and economic conditions. 

Second, the availability-of-spouses argument suggests that interarea 
variation in marriage rates can be explained by (1) local area surpluses 
or deficits in the demographic supply of males and (2) the economic 
attractiveness of prospective male partners in marriage. The relative sup- 
ply of males is measured by the sex ratio, defined as the ratio of males 
to females at ages 20—29.* We expect a positive relationship between the 


> We do not use the labor-force participation rate of all women because this rate is 
affected directly by the marital status composition of females in LMAs, which in 
essence is the dependent varlable that we are trying to explain. That is, LMAs with 
high proportions of married women are likely to have lower female labor-force partici- 
pation rates simply because married women have lower participation rates than single 
women. We need to control for marital status in the measurement of female employ- 
ment (as an indicator of female economic opportunities). We do so by restricting labor- 
force participation rates to unmarried women only. 


* Measuring the relative demographic supply of males is problematic. For example, 
because women typically marry men two years older than themselves, it may be 
appropriate to reflect this fact in our sex ratios defining relative supplies of prospective 
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local sex ratio and marriage rates; LMAs with male deficits should have 
lower rates of female marriage. In addition, as a measure of the economic 
attractiveness of prospective male partners, we include both the nonem- 
ployment rate and mean earnings of full-time, full-vear male workers 
aged 20—29. Local areas with high male nonemployment rates (the non- 
employed designation includes both the unemployed and those not in the 
labor force) and low male earnings presumably provide females with 
fewer opportunities for interaction with economically attractive prospec- 
tive spouses. Including men not in the labor force is especially important 
in our race comparisons because the unemployment rate misrepresents 
racial differences in joblessness (Lichter 1988). Moreover, racial differ- 
ences in nonparticipation rates have widened considerably over the past 
decade or so (Hirschman 1988). 

Third, the modernization or urbanization argument suggests that inter- 
area variation in marriage patterns can be explained in part by the loca- 
tion of LMAs along a rural-urban continuum. For obvious reasons, 
census data do not provide completely satisfactory measures. We nev- 
ertheless consider three measures: (1) log of LMA population size, (2) 
percentage of population living on farms, and (3) the urban percentage 
in the LMA as defined by the census.‘ We use both population size and 
percentage urban because some thinly populated areas (e.g., those in the 
Great Plains states) have surprisingly high urban percentages yet would 
be considered rural by almost any standard definition. These variables 
measure various aspects of local urbanization and, by extension, serve 
as proxies for spatial differences in family-related values. 

Finally, we include four additional control variables in our models. 
The mean education of women is included as a control because education 
is sometimes used as proxy measure of permanent income and is expected 
to vary inversely with incentives to marry (Sweet and Bumpass 1987). 
Moreover, in our examination of the financial independence argument, 
it is important to evaluate the effects of female employment rates and 


spouses. At the same time, any age difference cutoff is somewhat arbitrary (e.g., 
Should men five years older be considered prospective spouses?). In any event, some 
&dditional analysis makes the issue somewhat moot. We found that the sex ratio of 
men to women at age 20—29 is very highly correlated (greater than .90) with the ratio 
of men aged 22—31 to women aged 20—29 in LMAs. See Fossett and Kiecolt (1990) 
for an excellent methodological review of conceptual and technical problems associ- 
ated with the use of the sex ratio. 

! We argue here that these urbanization variables are proxies for traditional family 
values or incentives (e.g., the value/costs of children) for marriage. An alternative 
view, drawn from theones of marital search (e.g., Oppenheimer 1988), is that large 
and spatially concentrated marriage-market areas will reduce the search costs associ- 
ated with finding a suitable mate and thus encourage higher marriage rates. The 
subsequent analysis provides little support for this argument. 
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earnings, net of the educational composition of females in the LMAs. In 
addition, our models include the proportion of females aged 20—29 en- 
rolled in school; enrollment is expected to have a negative effect on mar- 
riage rates (and on other variables in the model, such as women’s employ- 
ment rates). We also include the LMA percentage black because black 
marriage rates and proportions married are lower than those of nonblacks 
(Cherlin 1981; Walker 1988).° As the percentage of blacks increases, the 
proportions ever married, currently married, and recently married are 
expected to decline. Finally, because local rates of marriage are poten- 
tially affected by in-migration, we include a measure of in-migration (of 
currently and recently married women) to control for these effects in our 
models.’ These measures of in-migration are based on the census five- 
year retrospective question and are defined here as LMA in-migrants 
between 1975 and 1980, expressed as a proportion of the LMA population 
in 1980 (see table 1 for a complete definition). 


RESULTS 
Local Marriage Markets and Female Marriage Rates 


Table 2 provides the results from the WLS models of the LMA propor- 
tions ever married, currently married, and recently married. Each model, 
estimated from information available on 381 LMAs,* explains at least 
7796 of the interarea variation in marriage rates for women aged 20—29. 
As described below, the results in table 2 shed some interesting light 
on sources of interarea variation in marriage patterns and illustrate the 


6 Virtually every study of black-white differences in marriage rates is plagued by 
potential problems associated with the differential black undercount (Schoen and 
Kluegel 1988; Preston and Richards 1975; O'Hare 1988). The present study is по 
exception. The problem is most acute in the calculation of sex-ratio imbalances be- 
cause black male undercount will exaggerate male deficits. Consequently, in our mod- 
els of marriage rates we include an indicator of percentage black so that any observed 
sex-ratio effect is not a statistical artifact of the fact that LMAs with a high percentage 
of blacks will also have low sex ratios. 

7 The inclusion of in-migration as a control variable largely removes the alternative 
explanation that local area variation in female marriage rates is simply a function of 
local areas’ differences in the in-migration of married females. By including this 
variable, we also substantially reduce the possibility that any observed relationship 
between marriage-market conditions (e.g., female employment) and local marriage- 
market areas is due to thelr common association with the local 1n-migration of married 
females (1.е., that the relationship is spurious). In the end, controlling for in-migration 
has relatively little, if any, effect on our substantive conclusions. In-migration is not 
controlled in models of the ever married because the proportions ever married for 
migrants and nonmigrants were not statistically different. 

* One LMA in Arizona was eliminated because it contained а majority proportion of 
Native Americans and Hispanics. 
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potential significance of local marriage-market conditions in the mate 
selection process. 

For example, the financial independence argument finds considerable 
support in the significant effects of female earnings and mean public 
assistance. As hypothesized, female earnings and mean public assistance 
are negatively related to each of the measures of marriage.’ The effect 
of local female employment opportunities is also negative and statistically 
significant in the models of proportions currently married and recently 
married but nonsignificant in the model of proportions ever married. !° 
Compared with previous research at the national level (Trovato 1988; 
Farley and Bianchi 1987), our WLS results at the local area level provide 
& considerably more direct test of the hypothesis that the improved eco- 
nomic and employment opportunities for women have created structural 
disincentives for marriage. In sum, female marriage rates are highest 
in local areas that provide the fewest economic alternatives to marriage. 

'The argument that female marriage patterns are affected by the demo- 
graphic availability of prospective male partners has only modest support 
in our analysis. While the sex ratio is positively related to female propor- 
tions currently married, this effect is substantively small (b — .043). 
Moreover, sex ratio imbalances are unrelated to local area proportions 


? Studies of the effects of welfare availability on family structure contain many meth- 
odological and interpretative difficulties, which have contributed to conflicting or 
ambiguous results (see Wilson [1987] for a review of this literature). Local welfare- 
support levels presumably affect marriage rates ш two ways. High levels of public 
assistance (e.g., Aid to Families with Dependent Children) may depress marriage rates 
by causing women to choose unmarried motherhood as an alternative to marriage. 
Welfare availability may also make divorce or separation a viable option for married 
women (thus lowering the proportion of currently married women) Ellwood and 
Bane (1985), e.g., have produced rather consistent evidence supporting the latter 
interpretation. 

10 One reviewer suggested that the female-gains-to-marriage hypothesis could best be 
evaluated by a measure of the ratio of female to male earnings. In an earlier version 
of this paper (Lichter, LeClere, and McLaughlin 1989), we included this variable in 
models of current and recent marriage rates. As expected, this earnings ratio had 
statistically significant and negative effects on these rates. We thank Valerie Oppenhei- 
mer for pointing out that one problem with this ratio measure is that its effect may 
operate through male earnings, female earnings, or both— without allowing us to tell 
which. Consequently, the present analysis separates this single earnings-ratio variable 
Into its two constituent effects. 

!! Previous studies by Preston and Richards (1975) and White (1981) have estimated 
ordinary least squares regression models of proportions ever married. However, be- 
cause proportions have a limited range (1.e., 0—1), standard regression techniques may 
inappropriately produce predicted values of marriage proportions lying outside this 
range Consequently, we have estimated the models in table 2 with dependent vari- 
ables transformed into logits (Cohen and Cohen 1975). The results largely reproduce 
the substantive conclusions we have drawn from the models reported in table 2. These 
results are available from the authors on request. 
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recently married or ever married (table 2, cols. 3 and 1). Such results 
imply that the recent interest in the link between sex-ratio imbalances 
and marital behavior may be misplaced.” Indeed, the results indicate 
that local area variations in marriage have less to do with the overall 
scarcity of males than with the relative scarcity of males who are econom- 
ically attractive to women as potential marital partners (see the rows for 
male nonemployment and male earnings in table 2). For example, higher 
male nonemployment rates are negatively associated with all three mar- 
riage rates. Moreover, the marital effects of the men’s average annual 
earnings are even stronger (compare standardized coefficients), exceeding 
the effects of women’s average annual earnings. 

The significance of these results is further reinforced by the fact that 
the increment to №? for the three demographic supply measures (i.e., sex 
ratio, male nonemployment, and male earnings) exceeds that of the three 
measures of female financial independence. The three male-supply vari- 
ables explain an additional 14.6%, 16.1%, and 14.9% of the inter-LMA 
variation in proportions ever married, currently married, and recently 
married, respectively, when added to a model that includes all other 
variables listed in table 2 (data not shown). In contrast, the three female 
financial independence variables explain an additional 14.2%, 14.7%, 
and 9.7% of the R? of proportions ever married, currently married, and 
recently married, respectively. One implication seems clear: marriage 
rates among females may have as much to do with the economic circum- 
stances of potential male partners as with the women’s own opportunities 
for employment and economic independence. !* 


0 Given the recent interest in sex-ratio effects (see, e.g., South and Trent 1988; Fossett 
and Kiecolt 1990), we were initially surprised by this result. Consequently, we also 
evaluated several alternative measures, none of which produced the expected positive 
effect on marriage. The ratio of men to women, offset by two years of age, produced 
results very similar to those reported here. Likewise, we evaluated the possibility of 
“threshold” effects (for similar strategy, see Landale [1989]. For example, the effects 
of a male deficit on marriage rates may not be observed unless an actual male deficit 
occurs (1.е., a sex ratio of less than 100) or unless the deficit is severe (1 e., a sex ratio 
of less than 80 males per 100 females). Our analysis of alternative thresholds, however, 
provided little support for the hypothesis that sex-ratio imbalances in the range found 
in this data greatly reduce the marital prospects of women. 

Ч Some preliminary analysis indicated the LMA unemployment rate of men had ef- 
fects very similar to those reported here for the nonemployment rate. 

И We also fitted several models evaluating the effects of various alternative sex ratios 
that combine aspects of both the demographic and economic supply of men in local 
marriage markets. Each of the following supply measures, restricted to those aged 
20-29, was significantly and positively associated with proportions ever, currently, 
and recently married: (1) ratio of men currently in the labor force to the number of 
women, (2) ratio of men employed full-time, full-year to the number of women, and 
(3) ratio of men currently in the labor force to the number of unmarried women. These 
measures represent variations of Wilson’s (1987) “male marriageable pool index,” 
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The final argument, that the retreat from marriage is linked to the 
process of urbanization, has considerable support (see Trovato [1988] 
for similar conclusions using very different measures of urbanization), 
Although the percentage urban is largely unrelated to local marriage 
rates, less populated LMAs and those with high percentages of farm 
population evidently have relatively high marriage rates (table 2). Such 
results are significant on two counts. First, they reinforce long-standing 
arguments that urbanization and industrialization undermine traditional 
patterns of early and universal marriage. Second, and perhaps more 
important, these effects are observed independently of other local eco- 
nomic and demographic conditions (at least those included in our mod- 
els). One interpretation, of course, is that the effects of urbanization/ 
modernization operate primarily through changes in traditional family 
values instead of indirectly through changing local structural conditions 
typically associated with marriage (e.g., by increasing opportunities for 
female employment). Such an inference is clearly consistent with ideas 
of the continuing importance of traditional family and kinship ties in less 
populated agricultural areas (Landale 1989; Heaton et al. 1989). 

Finally, the control variables of mean female education, school enroll- 
ment, in-migration, and percentage black affect each of the marriage 
rates in expected directions. It is especially noteworthy that the racial 
composition of LMAs affects marriage rates, regardless of local economic 
and demographic conditions and the extent of urbanization. This begs 
the question of there being local sources of interarea variation in family 
structure among black and white females in the United States, an issue 
to which we now turn. 


Local Marriage Markets and Racial Variation in Marriage 


In a racially stratified society such as the United States, marriage markets 
of African-Americans and whites operate independently for the most part 
(Schoen and Kluegel 1988). Consequently, a final objective is to fit WLS 
models of marriage rates for African-American females and white females 
separately. The models are similar in form to those described above, with 
the exception that the percentage black in the LMA is excluded. The 
analysis here is limited to the 104 LMAs containing the largest number 
of African-American females in the 20—29 age group. For comparative 
purposes, we also present the models of white marriage rates for all 381 
LMAs. The analysis is restricted to proportions ever married and cur- 





&nd they provide results that clearly reinforce Wilson's conclusion that local deficits 
of economically attractive men depress female marriage rates. 
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rently married because an insufficient sample size precludes the examina- 
tion of proportions recently married. 

The WLS models in table 3 provide two general conclusions regarding 
black-white differences in proportions married. First, it is clear that local 
conditions (at least those considered here) are much less efficacious in 
explaining interarea variation in black marriage patterns than in white 
ones. The 25 for blacks are 55.98 and 63.60 for the models of propor- 
tions ever married and currently married, respectively. For white females 
in the same LMAs, the corresponding Rs are 89.76 and 87.48. Such а 
racial difference is apparently consistent with Schoen and Kluegel's 
(1988) conclusion that lower marriage rates among black women are more 
a function of personal propensities to marry or not than of structural or 
marriage-market conditions that constrain marriage. 5 

Second, the racial differences in the effects of local marriage-market 
conditions on marriage rates are mostly a matter of degree rather than 
kind (i.e., direction). Obviously, the power of our statistical tests is re- 
duced because of our small М (i.e., 104 LMAs), but it is reassuring that 
most of the regression coefficients in the models are in the expected direc- 
tion. For both blacks and whites, the financial independence argument, 
for example, finds support primarily in the significant negative effects of 
welfare availability on local marriage rates. On the other hand, local 
female employment opportunities and earnings are largely unrelated to 
white marriage rates (in the racially mixed LMAs and in all LMAs). 
Only one of the eight coefficients is statistically significant. For African- 
American women, the results indicate that local female employment rates 
(b = —.22) and mean female earnings (b = — .20) are negatively related 
to proportions currently married (but unrelated to proportions ever mar- 
ried). Such results provide some support for the inference that the female 
economic independence hypothesis is more applicable to African-Ameri- 
can women than to white women. 

As with the national results (table 2), the data from racially mixed 
LMAs provide only modest support for the sex-ratio explanation of cur- 
rent marriage patterns. To be sure, the ratio of males to females is posi- 
tively related, as expected, to white and black female marriage rates, but 
these effects are not significant when conventional statistical criteria are 
used. In contrast, the average for,black male earnings is positively 


55 Оп a methodological note, it is also clear that this racial difference is not simply an 
artifact attributable to the lack of interarea variability in black, local marriage-market 
conditions. For each of the independent variables considered here, the SD was either 
equal between the races or greater for blacks than for whites. 

16 Although we do not want to overstate our case, the effects of the sex ratio appear 
to be roughly twice as large for black women as for white women. For example, in 
the models of current-marriage rates, the B's are .142 for blacks and .074 for whites. 
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related to local proportions of black women ever married (b = .28) and 
currently married (b = .29), a result consistent with Wilson's (1987) 
argument that the deficit of black men with good jobs depresses the 
marriage rates of black females. Moreover, the statistically significant 
negative effect of the nonemployment rate of African-American men on 
proportions currently married (b = —.33) gives additional support to 
Wilson's thesis. Such results suggest that the simple focus on the supply 
of men per se is perhaps misplaced. At the same time, the data in table 
3 make it clear that this observation is also applicable to white females. 
Indeed, for all LMAs (table 3, cols. 1 and 2), local male nonemployment 
and earnings affect female marriage rates as hypothesized. For the 104 
racially mixed LMAs, white women's marriage rates are significantly 
affected by the availability of men with higher earnings. The marital 
behavior of white women, like that of African-American women, is 
rooted (at least in part) in the local supply of economically attractive 
potential partners. 

These racial similarities in local marriage-market effects obviously call 
into question marriage-market-based explanations of racial differences 
in marital behavior. Indeed, we cannot conclude here that black-white 
differences in marriage-market conditions are entirely—or even 
mostiy—responsible for black-white differences in marriage rates. This 
inference is based on some additional analysis, provided in table 4, of a 
black-white concatenated or "stacked" file of 208 observations. Each 
record or unit of observation in this analysis pertains to a particular 
race-LMA combination." The model also includes a dummy indicator 
variable (i.e., black — 1) that identifies whether the record pertains to 
black or white marriage-market conditions and marriage rates. The logic 
of our analysis is straightforward. If black-white differences in marriage 
rates are due entirely to black-white differences in marriage-market op- 


The standardized coefficlents for the sex ratio are also much larger in the black than 
in the white models, An additional concern stems from the relatively high explanatory 
power of the black models combined with few significant coefficients. This suggests 
the possibility of multicollinearity. But an examination of diagnostics for the black 
models indicates that only the effects of women’s earnings may be adversely affected 
by multicollinearity Multicollinearity results in unbiased but inefficient estimators 
(Neter et al. 1985). 

17 In other words, each of the 104 LMAs contributes two records, one containing 
Information on African-Americans and the other on whites. Obviously, for some of 
the independent variables defining levels of urbanization (e.g., log of population sire), 
both the African-American and white records for a given LMA have the same scores. 
In essence, by limiting analyses to 104 LMAs, we have controlled or held constant 
the effects of urbanization. Our analysis is thus designed to assess the effects of 
racial variation in female-independence variables and male-supply variables on racial 
differences in marriage rates. 
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portunities (e.g., racial differences in sex ratios or the availability of 
economically attractive men), then the race-indicator variable should be 
statistically insignificant. The results in table 4 indicate that this is not 
the case. 

For example, results of model 1 that pertain to LMA proportions ever 
married indicate that local conditions explain over 81% of the interarea 
variation in marriage rates. When the race-indicator variable is added in 
model 2, a significant increment to R? is achieved. Indeed, the race coef- 
ficient is larger than any other variable in the model (b = —.57). The 
metric coefficient of — .148 for the race-indicator variable means that the 
proportion of ever-married black females is .148 lower than that of white 
females, net of racial differences in local marriage-market conditions. 
Similarly, the average LMA proportion of currently married African- 
American women is .190 lower than that of white women (model 2 of 
currently married rates). By almost any definition, these are large differ- 
ences. Racial differences in marriage rates occur independently of racial 
differences in local marriage-market opportunities or disincentives for 
marriage, at least for those LMA characteristics measured here. These 
apparently large black-white differences in marital propensities are con- 
sistent with the more spatially circumscribed results of Schoen and 
Kluegel (1988) for Virginia and North Carolina. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSION 


Drawing on Becker’s (1981) seminal work, our study has refocused atten- 
tion on the link between local marriage-market conditions and the marital 
behavior of American women. Recent studies have typically concentrated 
on three primary explanations: the economic independence of women, 
deficits in the supply of marriageable men, and urbanization (Espenshade 
1985). Unfortunately, analyses to date have been conducted with national 
or other highly aggregated data (Farley and Bianchi 1987; Schoen and 
Kluegel 1988; Trovato 1988) and have generated equivocal conclusions 
about the causes of shifting marriage patterns and black-white differ- 
ences. As we have argued here, national marriage patterns are necessarily 
played out across local marriage-market areas. One of our guiding as- 
sumptions has been that the mate selection process operates largely at 
the local area level and that female marriage rates fluctuate in response 
to local area economic and demographic conditions. The results of our 
analysis have clearly supported this basic premise. 

Indeed, the results have provided little basis for dismissing any of the 
theoretical explanations usually offered for the continuing retreat from 
marriage. For example, our results reinforce Farley’s (1988) plea for 
greater geographic disaggregation in the study of marriage and family, 
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especially along a rural-urban continuum. Our measures of local area 
urbanization, which perhaps best represent the effects of changing family 
values in a modern society, appear to be an important part of any expla- 
nation of interarea variation in marital behavior. On the other hand, the 
current preoccupation with sex-ratio imbalances seems misplaced, given 
the relatively meager evidence presented here. Instead, our analysis has 
revealed that the local economic circumstances of both females and pro- 
spective male partners contribute significantly to spatial variations in 
patterns of marital behavior. Especially important is that the supply of 
economically attractive men plays an unusually large and—except for 
Wilson (1987)—heretofore unappreciated role in defining young women’s 
marital prospects or incentives for marriage. 

The substantive implications here are nontrivial. Our results do little 
to discount claims that the increasing economic independence of women 
has eroded a fundamental basis for marriage (Becker 1981). But our 
results are also consistent with the view that the marital behavior of 
American women has been greatly affected by the deteriorating economic 
circumstances of young men, whose real earnings have declined over the 
past decade (see Oppenheimer 1988; Bennett et al. 1989). The past em- 
phasis on individual or micro models of female marriage (Marini 1978; 
Goldscheider and Waite 1986) may have been misplaced, especially in 
those studies that include female background and socioeconomic charac- 
teristics (e.g., employment status) in models of marital status transitions 
but ignore marriage-market conditions altogether. Indeed, recent re- 
search has emphasized individual choices rather than structural con- 
straints on marriage. As Oppenheimer (1988) has suggested, delayed 
marriage among females may have more to do with (unmeasured) em- 
ployment circumstances of prospective male spouses than with young 
women’s financial resources. Our analysis clearly reinforces Oppenhei- 
mer's interpretation. 

Racial differences in marriage and family behavior (e.g., in the preva- 
lence of female heads of families and illegitimacy) remain a perplexing 
issue that defies facile explanations. Subcultural explanations, rooted 
largely in the black historic experience of slavery, have given way to 
recent arguments emphasizing the tenuous economic underpinnings of 
African-American family life (Walker 1988; Wilson 1987; Bennett et al. 
1989) and sex-ratio imbalances (Spanier and Glick 1980; Teachman et 
al. 1987). We have provided some of the best local area evidence to date 
supporting the conclusions of Wilson (1987) and others (Testa et al. 1989; 
Tucker and Taylor 1989) that marriage-market conditions, especially 
deficits in the supply of economically attractive black men, affect the 
marital prospects of black women. While our data indicate that we can- 
not dismiss cultural explanations of black-white differences in marriage 
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(e.g., see table 4; also, Walker 1988), racial differences in local marriage- 
market conditions—especially economic conditions—clearly play a part 
in racially based differences in marriage. Indeed, the apparent retreat 
from traditional family structures may be located in black men’s dete- 
riorating employment circumstances (Hirschman 1988; Farley 1984), 
particularly in metropolitan central cities where over half of these young 
African-American men today are jobless, employed part-time, or working 
at poverty-level wages (Lichter 1988; Wilson and Neckerman 1986). It is 
difficult to minimize the significance of the apparently fragile economic 
underpinnings of black family life and marital behavior in the United 
States. At the same time, our results indicate that local economic condi- 
tions provide only a partial explanation for continuing black-white differ- 
ences in marital behavior. 

Finally, our prime objective has been to emphasize the spatial dimen- 
sion of marriage markets, and the PUMS-D has provided a unique data 
source for this purpose. To be sure, marriage markets have other dimen- 
sions (e.g., the organizational context, which includes churches and 
clubs) that sometimes transcend spatial boundaries. But, as our study 
has illustrated, local marriage-market conditions nevertheless play a fun- 
damental and often unappreciated role in the marital search process of 
American women. 
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Experiences of Children! 
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This article examines the influence of mothers’ marital histories 
on the cohabitational and marital experiences of their children. 
Significant factors include whether the mother was pregnant at 
marriage, her age at marriage, and her experience with marital 
disruption and remarriage. The analysis is conducted within an 
event-history framework that controls for other features of the pa- 
rental home, including socioeconomic status and religious affilia- 
tion. The evidence suggests that the children of mothers who mar- 
ried young and were pregnant at marriage entered into their own 
marital and nonmarital unions significantly earlier than others. The 
experience of parental marital dissolution increases children's non- 
marital cohabitations but has little effect on their marriages. While 
no single causal mechanism can easily account for all of the empiri- 
cal data, the combination of different attitudes toward marriage, 
nonmarital sex, and cohabitation can account for the empirical 
findings. 


~ 


A growing body of research demonstrates the importance of the marital 
experiences of parents for their children. The intergenerational conse- 
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quences of divorce have been studied, with documented consequences 
that include economic deprivation, reduced educational accomplish- 
ments, reduced psychological and physical health, more rapid initiation 
of heterosexual relationships, and higher levels of marital instability. 
There is also a growing literature documenting the importance of early 
childbearing on the lives of the children. Theoretical explanations of 
the intergenerational mechanisms that transmit the effects of parental 
behavior to the lives of children have also grown increasingly sophisti- 
cated, although there is still room for considerable improvement. 

In this article, I examine the intergenerational effects of parental mari- 
tal experience on the marital and cohabitational (union-formation) behav- 
iors of their children. The article broadens and extends our knowledge 
of intergenerational effects by extending the theoretical and empirical 
analyses of union formation in three directions. First, this analysis ex- 
pands the scope of parental marital characteristics and experiences con- 
sidered. While past research has focused exclusively on marital disruption 
and remarriage, this analysis also considers parental age at marriage and 
the timing of the first birth. There are important theoretical reasons for 
believing that these dimensions of the parental marital experience affect 
the union-formation experience of children, and the empirical data pre- 
sented here confirm that expectation. Second, I broaden the concept of 
union formation from a narrow emphasis on legal marriage to a more 
complex definition that includes nonmarital cohabitation. The inclusion 
of nonmarital cohabitation in studies of union formation is useful because 
of the recent dramatic increase in cohabitational experiences. As the theo- 
retical conceptualization and empirical results will demonstrate, the in- 
clusion of cohabitation in the study of the intergenerational effects of 
parental marriage patterns on the union-formation experience of children 
provides very useful insights into the processes operating. Third, I pro- 
vide an expanded theoretical framework by developing several ideas use- 
ful for linking the marital experiences of parents to the union-formation 
experience of their children. The intervening causal mechanisms devel- 
oped include status attainment, social control, pace of maturation, the 
quality of the parental home environment, attitudes toward nonmarital 
sex and cohabitation, and attitudes toward marriage. These intervening 
causal mechanisms are used to develop predictions about the influence 
of the parental variables on children’s cohabitation arid marriage. Thus, I 
break new theoretical and empirical ground in this article by considering 
dimensions of parental marital history not previously considered in analy- 
ses of the effect of parents on children’s union-formation behavior, by 
considering an important new dimension of the union-formation experi- 
ence of young adults (i.e., nonmarital cohabitation), and by providing a 
broader theoretical framework to guide the interpretation of the data. 
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The empirical analyses are made possible by the availability of data 
from an intergenerational panel study of mothers and their children. The 
information about the union-formation experiences of the children was 
obtained from the children when they were 23 years old. The children’s 
data were obtained using life-history calendar procedures that obtained 
complete marital and cohabitational histories. The data about the marital 
experiences of parents were obtained in a series of interviews with the 
mothers that covered the years the children were living in the homes of 
their parents. 


THEORETICAL LINKAGES BETWEEN PARENTS AND CHILDREN 


Because of the centrality of parental and marital roles in adult lives and 
children’s experiences, family scholars have long theorized about the 
effects of premarital pregnancy, timing of marriage, and marital disrup- 
tion in the lives of both parents and children (Hayes 1987; Pearlin and 
Johnson 1977; Hetherington 1979). This theoretical development has 
been accompanied by the accumulation of an extensive body of empirical 
evidence showing significant correlations between the marital and child- 
bearing experiences of parents and a number of behaviors, relationships, 
and health outcomes for both children and adults (Hayes 1987; McLana- 
han 1985; McLanahan and Bumpass 1988; Glenn and Kramer 1985; 
Wallerstein and Kelly 1980; Thornton and Camburn 1987; Menaghan 
and Lieberman 1986; Hogan and Kitagawa 1985; Udry and Billy 1987). 
Although the causal structure underlying them remains debatable—par- 
ticularly on the issue of cause versus effect (Blechman 1982; Edwards 
1987)—many of the correlations are well established, and there is increas- 
ing evidence about the causal role of marital and childbearing experience 
(Menaghan and Lieberman 1986). 

While discussion of all theoretically expected and empirically observed 
outcomes of parental marital history is beyond my scope here, I will first 
focus on a set of mechanisms that theory suggests are particularly rele- 
vant to the linkage of the courtship and marriage behavior of children 
to the marital histories of their parents. Where possible, I will identify 
mechanisms that differentially affect the entry of young adults into mari- 
tal and cohabitational unions and the ways in which remarriage would 
modify the effect of a marital disruption. In considering these causal 
mechanisms it is important to note that they are neither mutually exclu- 
sive nor exhaustive. Several of them could operate to explain the effects 
of parental marital history on children’s union-formation experience, and 
their effects could be interactive as well as additive. Although I primarily 
consider the mechanisms one at a time, I also discuss one of the more 
interesting combinations. 
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Status attainment.—Family composition and structure play a promi- 
nent role in theories of social mobility. Separation and divorce have been 
shown to have dramatic negative effects on the financial well-being of 
mothers and their children (Duncan and Hoffman 1985). Couples who 
marry young and with the wife already pregnant also have lower educa- 
tional attainments and economic accomplishments (Hayes 1987). We also 
know that the socioeconomic achievements of parents have important 
implications for the educational attainments of children (McLanahan 
1985). Lower parental resources may have a negative effect on accom- 
plishments in elementary and high school and may reduce aspirations for 
college attendance. They will almost certainly have a negative effect on 
the ability of parents to assist their children with college expenses and 
will thus ultimately reduce the educational achievements of these children 
(Goldscheider and Goldscheider 1988). 

School attendance has been identified in several theoretical models of 
the family-formation process as one of the major role alternatives to 
early courtship, marriage, and parenthood (Hogan 1978; Marini 1978; 
Rindfuss and Morgan 1984). By negatively affecting the school accom- 
plishments of children, early parental marriage and marital disruption 
reduce one of the major factors impeding early family formation. This 
influence of school achievements, aspirations, and attendance on premar- 
ital sexual intercourse, premarital pregnancy, and early marriage has 
been documented by a number of empirical studies (Hayes 1987). These 
consequences of reduced children’s education would be expected to lead 
to a higher rate of union formation among children whose parents have 
experienced a premarital pregnancy, early marriage, and a marital dis- 
ruption. Because marriage is often seen as a more permanent and institu- 
tionalized relationship than cohabitation, educational attainment may 
have a stronger impact on marriage than it does on cohabitation, produc- 
ing a larger effect of parental marital disruption on children’s entry into 
marriage than on their entry into cohabiting unions. 

Soctal control.—There are many theoretical reasons to expect a reduc- 
tion in the ability of parents to influence and control their children follow- 
ing a marital disruption. A marital disruption halves the number of par- 
ents available for monitoring and socializing children. By its removal of 
a primary earner from the family, it also increases the mother’s financial 
responsibility, which often leads to her entry into the labor force or to the 
extension of her hours of employment (Hetherington 1979). The mother’s 
ability to interact with and supervise her children may be reduced by 
more time spent away from home. A marital disruption also weakens the 
abilities of parents to reinforce each other. Some scholars have theorized 
that separation and divorce might cause a deterioration of parent-child 
relations, a decrease in the respect of children for parents, and more 
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emphasis on relationships with peers, all of which can result in the decline 
of parental influence on children (Hetherington 1979; Longfellow 1979). 
An out-of-wedlock birth and single parenthood could also produce many 
of the same results. Marriage, either a first marriage following an out- 
of-wedlock birth or remarriage following divorce, results in the doubling 
of parents in the household, which would expand the opportunities for 
adult supervision and influence in the household. The ability of a steppar- 
ent to supervise and influence children may, however, be hampered by 
a lesser amount of legitimacy being associated with stepparenthood. 

There are also good theoretical reasons to expect that weak parental 
controls over children would lead to earlier dating, earlier and more 
intensive heterosexual involvement, and earlier coresidential unions. As 
compared with parents, young people have substantially more approving 
attitudes toward premarital sexual intercourse and cohabitation without 
marriage (Thornton and Camburn 1987; Thornton 1989). Because single 
parents probably have a lower capacity to monitor and influence chil- 
dren's behavior, one would expect that a parental marital disruption 
would lead to more frequent premarital sexual intercourse and pregnan- 
cies among children, a relationship that has been demonstrated in the 
literature (Hogan and Kitagawa 1985; Thornton and Camburn 1987; 
McLanahan and Bumpass 1988), and to more rapid initiation of cohabit- 
ing and marital unions. Because of the continued preference of parents 
for marital cohabitation over nonmarital cohabitation for their children, 
one would expect this mechanism to influence cohabitation more than 
marriage.? ; 

Earlier maturation.—Weiss (1979) suggests that two-parent families 
have an “echelon structure” wherein there is an implicit agreement that 
those on the superordinate level have authority over those on the subordi- 
nate level. With this kind of authority structure, the rights and responsi- 
bilities of children are defined differently from those of parents. This 
echelon structure is substantially weaker in single-parent families, and 
the responsibilities of children and parents are more alike. In effect, the 
children in a single-parent family are more like junior partners; they have 
additional rights and authority as well as more responsibilities and duties. 
The result, according to Weiss, is that children in single-parent families 
grow up faster, take on adult responsibilities earlier, and operate as their 
parents’ peers at a younger age than children of stably married families. 
Earlier maturation and independence make it likely that children in sin- 


? Marital disruption has also been shown to be associated with less social control in 
other areas, including cigarette and alcohol consumption and cheating on tests (New- 
comer and Udry 1987). 
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gle-parent families will initiate heterosexual relations and enter into co- 
habiting and marital relations earlier. 

There is a potentially important biological mechanism linking the mari- 
tal histories of parents and children. Parents who marry young and are 
expecting a child at marriage may have matured earlier than others. 
Since physical development undoubtedly has a biological component, 
children of parents who matured early are, on average, also likely to 
mature more rapidly. These children could begin dating, intimate hetero- 
sexual relations, cohabitation, and marriage at younger ages themselves. 

Parental home environment.—The quality of the environment in the 
parental home has been identified as one of the determinants of the timing 
of residential separation from the parental home and entry into marriage 
(DaVanzo and Goldscheider 1990; Goldscheider and DaVanzo 1988). 
Children who grow up in families living in pleasant environments with 
adequate standards of living, and in which parents and children are 
physically and mentally healthy and there are close relationships among 
family members, are less likely than others to rush into marital or cohabi- 
tational relationships as a means of getting away from a negative family 
environment. 

A substantial body of research findings points to a negative association 
between the quality of the home environment and parental experience 
with early marriage, premarital pregnancy, and marital disruption. The 
negative effect of single parenthood on family finances has already been 
mentioned. Another negative effect is that the custodial parent and the 
children frequently need to move from the home in which they were 
living before the disruption of the marriage (Weitzman 1985). Such resi- 
dential moves can disrupt existing networks of friends and neighbors. In 
many instances, the conflict between former spouses continues after the 
divorce, often involving the children. Marital disruption has also been 
shown to be related to higher levels of physical and mental illness, alcohol 
usage, and suicide (Menaghan and Lieberman 1986; Bloom, Asher, and 
White 1978). 

Couples who marry young and expect a child at marriage report lower 
levels of marital satisfaction and substantially higher levels of separation 
and divorce (Furstenberg 1979; Bumpass and Sweet 1972; Thornton and 
Rodgers 1987). 'These findings indicate an overall lower quality of marital 
relationship, which is probably related to less positive home environ- 
ments for children as well. Single parenthood has been shown to reduce 
the psychological well-being of children, and some of these effects appear 
to be very long lasting (Peterson and Zill 1986; Glenn and Kramer 1985). 
Marital disruption is also associated with children's antisocial behavior 
and difficulties in school (Newcomer and Udry 1987; Peterson and Zil 
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1986). These behavioral and psychological changes in a child-—or in the 
child's siblings—may also increase strain and conflict in the family. 

Attitudes toward nonmarital sex and cohabitation.—Previous research 
Баз demonstrated a substantial intergenerational transmission of atti- 
tudes toward sexual and family issues (Thornton, Alwin, and Camburn 
1983; Thornton 1985; Thornton and Camburn 1987). Parents who were 
expecting a child at marriage have more positive attitudes toward pre- 
marital sex (Thornton and Camburn 1987) and probably more positive 
attitudes toward nonmarital cohabitation as well. These parental atti- 
tudes are probably transmitted to children, leading them to be more 
inclined to enter into cohabiting relationships. 

Divorce and remarriage can modify attitudes about nonmarital sex 
and cohabitation, Many divorced parents reenter thé courtship system in 
which they must deal personally and directly with issues of intimacy in 
nonmarital relationships. While many of the issues that parents confront 
as they reenter the courtship process are similar to those they dealt with 
before their first marriage, several important circumstances are different. 
First, having had substantial experience with the marital role, in which 
sexual relations are normative, previously married people are likely to 
' have different views about sex the second time around. Second, there 
have been important long-term trends toward the acceptance of nonmari- 
tal sex and cohabitation, with marriage becoming less relevant as a legit- 
imator of intimate relations (Thornton 1989). These trends would be 
particularly relevant for people reentering the courtship system. With 
both personal and historical changes conducive to the adoption of more 
approving attitudes toward sex among unmarried people, it is not surpris- 
ing that such approving attitudes are more prevalent among previously 
married people (Thornton and Camburn 1987). Many previously married 
people also initiate sexually intimate relationships after their marriages 
have been disrupted, and their rate of nonmarital cohabitation is particu- 
larly high (Gwartney-Gibbs 1986; Bumpass and Sweet 1988). 

A third difference the second time around is the frequent presence of 
children. Ás previously married parents become involved in new sexually 
intimate relationships and initiate cohabitational relationships, the be- 
havior and values these represent become open information to members 
of the family (Webb 1988; Wallerstein and Kelly 1980). Thus, it is not 
surprising to find that single mothers’ dating frequencies and their experi- 
ences with nonmarital cohabitation are both related to their children's 
sexual experiences (Moore, Peterson, and Furstenberg 1984; Inazu and 
Fox 1980). Also, on average, children of previously married parents are 
more approving of premarital sex and more sexually active themselves 
(Thornton and Camburn 1987). 

These influences can affect children's marital and cohabitational expe- 
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riences in at least two ways. The increased involvement of young people 
in sexual relations may propel them more rapidly toward both marital 
and cohabitational unions, resulting in higher rates of both types of union 
formation. Also, the attitudinal and behavioral role models that many 
previously married people provide their children probably result in more 
approving attitudes toward nonmarital cohabitation. Consequently, it is 
likely that the influence of marital disruption on union-formation rates 
would be much more marked for cohabitation than for marriage. 

Attitudes toward merriage.—There are theoretical reasons for expect- 
ing that a parental marital disruption will lead to both more personal 
apprehensions about marital success and more negative attitudes toward 
marriage as an institution (Blechman 1982). The hypothesis of more nega- 
tive attitudes toward marriage among children of divorce has been sup- 
ported by previous empirical research (Thornton and Freedman 1982). 
One would expect that these more cautious attitudes toward marriage 
would slow the pace of entry into marriage. Such negative attitudes 
toward marriage could also lead to increased cohabitation. This could 
happen because young people who are cautious about marriage might 
see cohabitation as an attractive way to ensure a lasting marriage or as 
a substitute for marriage. 

It is likely that parents who marry young have a positive orientation 
toward their children’s marrying young. These attitudes may be passed 
on to the children, leading them to marry earlier. 

Summary of empirical expectations.—Most of the empirical predic- 
tions derived from this causal reasoning are direct and uniform. All six 
of the causal mechanisms outlined predict that parents who expect a 
child at marriage and married at a young age will have children with 
higher rates of cohabitation and marriage. In addition, five of the six 
explanatory factors lead to a similarly uniform prediction concerning the 
effects of separation and divorce: children whose parents have experi- 
enced a marital dissolution will have higher rates of union formation, 
both cohabitational and marital, than children of continuously married 
parents. The exception to the uniform prediction of higher marital and 
cohabitational rates among the children of divorce is the effect through 
attitudes toward marriage where our theoretical reasoning leads to an 
expectation of a lower marriage rate. Nevertheless, unless the influence 
of this causal mechanism is particularly strong, the overall effect of a 
parental marital disruption would be higher rates of cohabitation and 
marriage among children. 

Two of the causal mechanisms, attitudes toward marriage and atti- 
tudes toward nonmarital sex and cohabitation, could result in a shift of 
union formation from marriage to cohabitation. By producing more posi- 
tive attitudes toward nonmarital sex and cohabitation, a parental marital 
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disruption could cause an increase in the overall rate of union formation 
and encourage a shift from marriage to cohabitation. Similarly, the more 
negative attitudes toward marriage associated with a parental marital 
dissolution could cause an overall lower rate of union formation and a 
shift from marriage to cohabitation. The combination of more positive 
attitudes toward cohabitation and less positive ones toward marriage 
could produce a dramatic shift from marriage to cohabitation. Such a 
shift could result in children from disrupted marriages having higher 
cohabitational rates, lower marital rates, and more unions being formed 
by cohabitation than by marriage. 

Remarriage.—For the most part, remarriage can be expected to ame- 
liorate many of the influences of a marital disruption. When another 
adult is brought into the family, income should increase, social control 
should become more effective, and the echelon structure should be at 
least partially reestablished. Remarriage may also cause a diminution of 
negative attitudes toward marriage. Of course, the efficacy of remarriage 
in reducing the positive effects of parental marital dissolution on the rate 
of children’s union formation depends largely on the relationship of the 
stepparent with other members of the family. 

A different prediction of the effect of remarriage is provided by the 
mechanism of changed attitudes toward nonmarital sex and cohabitation. 
By definition all remarried people have entered into the courtship process 
and have presumably had to deal with nonmarital sexuality. Significant 
numbers have probably modified their earlier positions concerning pre- 
marital sex, and many have probably been sexually intimate during the 
new courtship process. While many of those who have not remarried 
have probably had many of the same experiences and shifts of attitudes 
as those who have, there are undoubtedly others who, being less involved 
in dating and courtship, have had less need to reconsider their positions 
on premarital sex. These considerations lead to the expectation that chil- 
dren of divorced parents who have remarried will have even more pro- 
clivity to marry and cohabit early than children of divorced parents who 
have not. 

Empirical strategy.—A full empirical investigation of the theoretical 
ideas developed in the preceding paragraphs would require a four-part 
strategy: (1) investigation of the overall effects of parental marital history 
on children’s union-formation experience, (2) investigation of the influ- 
ence of parental marital history on each of the intervening mechanisms, 
(3) evaluation of the effect of each of the intervening mechanisms on the 
children’s union-formation experience, and finally, (4) an evaluation of 
the extent to which the intervening mechanisms can account for the 
overall effects of the parental variables on the children’s experience. 
Unfortunately, while the data set includes measures of some of the inter- 
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vening causal mechanisms used here, measures of other important inter- 
vening variables are unavailable. Also, such a full four-part evaluation 
of the theoretical framework would not be possible in a normal journal 
article. Consequently, I take a more limited approach and focus my 
empirical analysis on the first stage of such a full investigation—the 
overall influence of the marital history of parents on the union-formation 
experience of children. Nevertheless, while I do not include direct mea- 
sures of the intervening mechanisms in the empirical analysis, the pattern 
of empirical results allows some indirect inferences about the importance 
of some of the causal mechanisms. 


DATA AND METHODS 


The sample.— The data I use here come from a panel study of mothers 
and children that used a probability sample of first-, second-, or fourth- 
born white children, drawn from the July 1961 birth records of the De- 
troit metropolitan area. Approximately equal numbers were selected from 
each parity group. The mothers were first interviewed in the winter of 
1962, and subsequent interviews were conducted in the fall of 1962, in 
1963, 1966, 1977, 1980, and 1985. The children were interviewed in 1980 
when they were 18 years old and in 1985 when they were 23 years old. 

The original 1962 survey interviewed 9296 of the sampled mothers, 
and the study has maintained the cooperation of a large percentage of 
the families over the full 23 years. In 1985, interviews were obtained 
with both mothers and children in 867 families, representing 8296 of the 
families originally interviewed in 1962.7 

Marriage and cohabitation variables. — The marriage and cohabitation 
data were obtained through a life-history calendar, described in detail 
elsewhere (Freedman et al. 1988). This information was obtained 
monthly for the period when the participants were aged 15 through the 
time of the 1985 survey, which was conducted when they were between 
the ages of 23.5 and 24.* 

The marriage domain was introduced with the question, “Have you 
ever been married?" Ever-married respondents were asked the dates of 
all marriages and marital dissolutions. The cohabitation domain was 
introduced by the question, “Have you ever lived together as a partner 
in an intimate relationship with a (man/woman) without being married 
to (him/her)?" For respondents who had ever cohabited, information 


3 The 82% figure was calculated with the small number of deceased or seriously Ш 
mothers and children excluded from the denominator. 


* All children were born in July 1961, and all interviews were conducted between 
February and July 1985. 
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was ascertained about the dates cohabiting unions began and the dates 
and reasons for their termination. The data-collection procedures also 
allowed identification of cohabiting unions subsequently transformed into 
marital unions. 

Although the data contain complete marital and cohabitation histories, 
the analysis was limited to entry into first cohabitation and first marriage 
and the process of termination of first cohabitation. This limitation was 
necessary because an analysis of subsequent cohabitation and marriage 
for people less than 24 years old would provide a heavily selected set of 
individuals at risk of a second cohabitation or marriage. 

A previous article (Thornton 1988) provides a detailed description of 
the process of entry into cohabiting and marital unions, including both 
age-specific and cumulative rates of union-formation experience. That 
analysis shows that, by the time the young women in the sample were 
23.5 years old, 3096 had exited single life to cohabitation and another 
3096 had exited single life to marriage. For men, a similar percentage had 
exited single life to cohabitation, but only 1496 had exited to marriage. Of 
course, a number of those who first cohabited went on to marry. By age 
23.5, 45% of the women and 24% of the men had married. 

Since the young people in the study were only 23 years old at the time 
of the survey and only 6096 of the females and 4596 of the males had 
experienced a cohabiting or marital union, this analysis is clearly about 
marital and cohabitation timing and experience through that age and 
not about lifetime experience or ever marrying or cohabiting. The latter 
analysis would be interesting but is not feasible with respondents in their 
early twenties. 

Parental marital history variables. —Premarital pregnancy status was 
ascertained by a comparison of birth and marriage records (Pratt 1965). 
'This measure was coded as a dichotomous dummy variable, with one 
indicating pregnancy before marriage and zero indicating a probable 
postmarital first conception. Age at marriage is the mother's age at mar- 
riage coded in years and was treated as an interval-level variable. 


$ In preliminary analysis I examined the relationship between the union-formation 
variables and maternal age at marriage using a categorical specification of the age-at- 
marriage variable. That analysis revealed that the relationships were generally but 
not always monotonic throughout the range of maternal ages at marriage. The primary 
exception to this was that the relationships frequently flattened out at maternal ages 
at marriage in the middle twenties. Because of the relatively small number of cases 
in each of the age-at-marriage groups and the desire for a summary perameterization 
of the effects of age at marriage, I decided to specify the variable in a linear fashion 
rather than treat it as a set of dummy variables. Similar preliminary analysis suggested 
that the control variables of maternal and paternal education could also be summa- 
rized adequately by using an interval-level formulation. 
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Four categories of marital dissolution experience between 1962 and 
1980 were used in the analysis. The primary distinction is between those 
whose parents had been continuously married and those whose parents 
had experienced a marital disruption. And my theoretical framework 
divides the latter group into those who did and did not remarry. While 
the timing of separation, divorce, and remarriage, if any, and the amount 
of time spent in each marital status might also influence children’s union- 
formation experience, this analysis does not include these dimensions 
since the number of families experiencing a marital disruption was too 
small for further meaningful subdivision. The fourth category consists of 
families who had experienced the death of one of the parents. Again, 
sample size prevents further subdivision of the widowed group; this in- 
ability to distinguish between those who did and did not remarry limits 
the theoretical predictions concerning widowhood. 

Control variables.—I used three control variables in the analysis in 
order to minimize the chance that observed relationships were spurious 
in the sense that they were produced by other variables. The father’s 
and mother’s educations were two of these, with the father’s education 
being measured in 1962 and the mother’s in 1980.° Both were treated as 
interval-level variables. The third control variable was the child’s reli- 
gious affiliation in 1980. Five religion categories were used: Catholic, 
nonfundamentalist Protestant, fundamentalist Protestant or Baptist, 
other, and none. The five categories were converted to four dummy 
variables with nonfundamentalist Protestants treated as the reference 
group. 

In addition to including these three control variables in the multivari- 
ate equations, I analyzed all of the parental variables simultaneously 
in the same equations. Thus, the difference between the bivariate and 
multivariate effects of any parental marital variable reflects the effects 
of the other parental marital variables as well as the variables entered 
exclusively for control purposes. Of course, I do not claim that this set 
of control variables is exhaustive of all factors that might influence both 
the parents’ and children's union-formation experiences. 

Methods.—I used continuous time-hazard models. The specific event- 
history technique used is the proportional hazards model first developed 
by Cox (1972; see also Namboodiri and Suchindran 1987 and Teachman 
1983). This model has the advantage of allowing the form of the hazard 


6 The inclusion of maternal and paternal education in the analysis provides at least а 
partial control for the socioeconomic position of the family. In a preliminary analysis 
family income was also controlled. Family income, however, had only a modest effect 
on the children’s union-formation experience, and its inclusion in the analysis had only 
a very slight effect on the estimated parameters of the other independent variables. 
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curve to remain unspecified but also the disadvantage of requiring that 
differences in hazards be proportional across time. A preliminary analysis 
checked the possibility that the effects of the predictor variables were not 
the same across different ages. This analysis revealed no consistent, large, 
or easily interpreted interactions of the effects with age, providing confi- 
dence in the assumption that the effects were proportional across time. 
This finding also suggests that the substantive effects of the parental 
variables were quite uniform across the life course. 

The hazard or rate of marriage or cohabitation can be written as A(a) 
= ho(a) X exp(B,Z,), where А(а) is the rate of cohabitation or marriage, 
ho(a) is an underlying baseline rate, Z, is the explanatory variables in- 
cluded in the equation, and B, is the effect parameters associated with 
the explanatory variables (Namboodiri and Suchindran 1987; Teachman 
1983). In the model the underlying hazard rate, ho(a), is not estimated 
but is adjusted multiplicatively by the effects of the predictor variables. 
In order to facilitate interpretation of results, in the tables I report exp (B), 
which can be interpreted as the amount that the underlying hazard is 
multiplied for each unit change in the explanatory variable (Namboodiri 
and Suchindran 1987; Teachman 1983). Also the percentage change in 
the underlying hazard associated with each unit of change in the explana- 
tory variable is equal to 100(exp[B] — 1). 


RESULTS 


Since the union-formation process can be very complex when both cohab- 
itation and marriage are taken into account, several aspects of the process 
were considered in the analysis. I first consider the total union-formation 
rate, which represents entry into either cohabitation or marriage and 
ignores the distinction between the two. This analysis indicates the extent 
to which parental marital history influences the overall union-formation 
process. A second analysis disaggregates the process and focuses on the 
two types of union formation separately, treating cohabitation and mar- 
riage as competing risks terminating the single state. This analysis per- 
mits separate evaluation of the influence of parental marital history on 
marriage and cohabitation. In the marriage analysis, people who entered 
a cohabiting relationship were treated as censored, while people who 
married were treated as censored in the cohabitation analysis. The com- 
parison of cohabitation and marriage was further enhanced by an analy- 
sis of the choice between cohabitation and marriage as the first union. 
This was accomplished by including in the analysis only people who had 
either cohabited or married and then seeing whether the first union was 
cohabitation or marriage. Since the dependent variable here was a simple 
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dichotomy, the statistical procedure was switched from hazard analysis 
to logit regression. 

Since cohabitation is frequently followed relatively quickly by mar- 
riage, a third analysis focused on the total rate of marriage, ignoring 
whether or not cohabitation had occurred earlier. This analysis permits 
evaluation of the effect of the parental variables on the overall rate of 
marriage. Persons who had not married before the 1985 interview were 
treated as censored at the time of the interview. The investigation of the 
importance of cohabitation as a route to marriage was also supplemented 
by a logistic regression analysis that included only people who had mar- 
ried and examined whether cohabitation had preceded the marriage. This 
permits analysis of the effect of the parental variables on cohabitation as 
a pathway to marriage. A fourth analysis shifts the focus specifically to 
the determinants of the outcome of cohabitation. Here the analysis is 
limited to those who first cohabitated and examines the rate of subsequent 
entrance into marriage, allowing determination of whether the same fac- 
tors that influence entrance into cohabitation and marriage directly also 
influence the marital behavior of those who first cohabited. 

Total union formation.—In table 1, I document the effects of the ex- 
planatory variables on the total union-formation rate. All three maternal 
history variables have substantively important and statistically signifi- 
cant effects. The general pattern of relationships is very similar for males 
and females, with the combined data for males and females adequately 
representing the relationships for both. In the multivariate analysis, chil- 
dren whose mothers were pregnant at marriage had a union-formation 
rate that was 44% higher than those whose mothers were not. The total 
union-formation rate of children also was reduced 696 for each additional 
year of age at marriage for mothers. This multivariate effect implies that 
the union-formation rate for children whose mothers married at the age 
of 24 would be 3196 lower than for children whose mothers married at 
the age of 18. The union-formation rates for children whose mothers were 
divorced but not remarried were 4496 higher than the rate for children in 
stably married families." And the rate for children whose mothers had 
divorced and remarried was 9096 higher than the rate for children of 
stably married mothers. Thus, a young age at marriage, a premarital 
pregnancy, and a marital dissolution in the older generation clearly in- 
crease the rate of early union formation in the younger generation. 

Entering cohabitation and marriage from the single state.—The effects 
of parental marital history on the two types of union formation are docu- 


7 Although the effect parameter is similar for males and females, the parameter is 
only statistically significant for males. 
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mented separately in table 2. Maternal age at marriage and premarital 
pregnancy status influence both marriage and cohabitation rates, and the 
direction and magnitude of the parental effects on children’s marriage 
and cohabitation rates are very similar. For example, the multivariate 
models for the total sample indicate that a maternal premarital pregnancy 
is associated with a 46% higher cohabitation rate and a 40% higher 
marriage rate. Similarly, each additional year of maternal age at marriage 
is associated with a 6% reduction in both the cohabitation and marriage 
rates. Thus, these data provide compelling evidence that maternal age 
at marriage and premarital pregnancy status have powerful and similar 
effects on the rates of entry into both marital and cohabitating relation- 
ships. 

A very different story emerges for the effects of maternal marital dis- 
ruption. While all groups of young adults who have experienced a paren- 
tal marital disruption have remarkably higher rates of cohabitation, they 
do not have higher rates of marriage. The multivariate cohabitation 
model for the total sample indicates that a parental marital disruption is 
associated with at least a doubling of the cohabitation rate, whereas the 
estimated effects in the marriage model are not statistically significant 
and vary across groups. Thus, a parental marital disruption increases 
cohabitation rates dramatically but has no definite effect on the marriage 
rate. 

Comparing marriage and cohabitation.—The analysis summarized in 
table 2 suggests that maternal age at marriage and premarital pregnancy 
status have similar effects on cohabitation and marriage. That is, neither 
maternal variable provides a differential impetus for young adult children 
to choose either cohabitation or marriage over the other. This impression 
was confirmed by an analysis using logistic regression that included only 
young adults who had experienced a union formation and that examined 
the choice between cohabitation and marriage. The multivariate analysis 
demonstrated that the effects of these two variables on the choice between 
marriage and cohabitation were small and statistically insignificant (not 
shown in tables). 

The data, however, demonstrate a substantial effect of maternal mari- 
tal disruption and remarriage on whether children's union-formation ex- 
perience begins with marriage or cohabitation. In an analysis of young 
adults who had either married or cohabited, half of the children reared 
by continuously married parents entered a legal marriage in their first 
union experience, whereas the percentages for the three groups of chil- 
dren experiencing a marital disruption ranged from only 2096 to 2796. A 
multivariate logistic regression analysis of this issue (including all the 
predictor variables of table 2) confirmed that growing up in a family 
that has experienced a marital disruption produces a substantial and 
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statistically significant decrease in marriage as compared with cohabita- 
tion (data not shown in tables). Clearly a parental marital disruption has 
an effect on the relative experience with marriage versus cohabitation, a 
conclusion that I will return to later. 

Entry into marriage when cohabitation is ignored.—While the data 
presented in table 1 and 2 document the effects of parental marital history 
on the total union-formation rate and the rates of exiting single status for 
cohabitation and marriage, they do not allow evaluation of the total 
effects of these parental variables on marriage. This examination requires 
looking at first-marriage rates, ignoring whether cohabitation preceded 
the marriage. This analysis is summarized in table 3. Both maternal 
age at marriage and premarital pregnancy have substantial, statistically 
significant effects on the overall marriage process. The rate of first mar- 
riage, ignoring cohabitation, is significantly higher for those whose moth- 
ers married young and were pregnant at the time of their marriage. 
Furthermore, the magnitudes of these effects are very similar to the mag- 
nitudes of the effects of these two variables on the other rates already 
examined, which suggests that a maternal premarital pregnancy and a 
young maternal age at marriage provide a fairly uniform positive stimu- 
lus to all dimensions of union formation. 

The differences among the marriage rates for children whose mothers 
had been continuously married, widowed, or divorced and not remarried 
were neither particularly large nor statistically significant. However, the 
overall marriage rate of children whose mothers had been divorced and 
remarried was significantly higher than the rate of the stably married 
group. It appears, however, that the effect of maternal remarriage holds 
primarily for daughters and not for sons. 

A comparison of the effects of maternal marital history on marriage in 
a single-decrement framework (table 3) with those effects on marriage in 
a competing-risks framework (table 2) reveals a useful insight. The rate 
of marriage for children whose mothers had experienced a marital disrup- 
tion was generally higher relative to the marriage rate for children with 
continuously married parents when marriage was studied in a single- 
decrement framework (table 3) than when it was studied in a competing- 
risks framework (table 2). Some numbers from the multivariate models 
for the total sample will illustrate this point. In the competing-risks 
framework, the marriage rate for children in the divorced and not remar- 
ried group was 36% lower than the rate for children of continuously 
married mothers, whereas their rate was only 9% lower when the overall 
marriage rate was examined. The differential for the divorced and remar- 
ried group increases from a positive 15% to a positive 51% when the 
dependent variable is shifted from marriage in a competing-risks frame- 
work to a framework in which cohabitation is ignored. 
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This pattern, together with other data presented earlier, suggests quite 
a different process of entry into marriage among children who had experi- 
enced a childhood parental marital disruption from children whose par- 
ents had been continuously married. Growing up in a home in which 
there has been a marital disruption results in a relative shifting of the 
union-formation process from entering marriage directly from the single 
state to entering marriage indirectly through cohabitation. It clearly in- 
creases the rate of direct entry into cohabitation (table 2) and increases 
the relative preponderance of direct cohabitation entries relative to direct 
marital entries. However, many children of disrupted marriages who 
cohabit also go on quite rapidly to enter marital unions. Consequently, 
the overall rate of marriage of children who have experienced a parental 
marital disruption is not appreciably lower than the rate for children who 
have not. And, for children whose mothers divorced and remarried, this 
process (of marriage preceded by cohabitation) results in a substantially 
higher overall rate of marriage than for children whose parents had been 
continuously married (table 3). 

Cokabitation experience of those who married.—The cohabitation ex- 
perience of those who married further highlights the differences in paths 
to marriage. Of the children who had married by the time of the 1985 
data collection, 29% of those with continuously married parents had 
cohabitated before the marriage, whereas, for the three groups of children 
who had experienced a parental marital dissolution, between 54% and 
62% had cohabited before marrying. A multivariate logistic regression 
analysis of whether marrying couples had previously cohabited (contain- 
ing all the variables listed in table 3) confirmed that the effect of a paren- 
tal marital disruption was both substantial and statistically signficant 
(data not shown in tables). 

Marriage rates of cohabiting couples.—I also wanted to know whether 
the dimensions of parental marital history that explained entry into co- 
habitation and directly into marriage also explained the marital behavior 
of those who first cohabited. I accomplished this by limiting the analysis 
to young persons whose first union experience was cohabitation without 
marriage and analyzing two rates: (1) the rate of marrying the cohabiting 
partner and (2) the rate of marrying anyone. The second rate includes 
both marriages to the first cohabiting partner and marriages to someone 
else following the dissolution of the cohabiting relationship. Both vari- 
ables were defined in terms of time since the initiation of the first cohabi- 
tational experience. In order to provide a sufficient number of cases for 
analysis, I combined the three marital dissolution groups into one cat- 
egory. 

Two of the three variables, parental premarital pregnancy status and 
experience with a marital dissolution, had no statistically significant ef- 
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fects on marriage following cohabitation for either men or women (data 
not shown in tables). The third variable, the mother’s age at marriage, 
however, did have an important effect for women, although not for men. 
In the multivariate analysis for women, every additional year of the 
mother’s age at marriage was associated with a 9% decrease in the rate 
of marrying the partner and a 10% decline in marrying anyone (including 
the partner), and both differences are statistically significant at the .10 
level. This effect suggests that, at least among women, there is a perva- 
sive effect of young maternal marital timing on the rapidity of entry into 
unions, and this effect operates to increase marriage rates even among 
those who are already cohabiting. 

Remarriage af mother. — Although the data presented earlier document 
the relative effects of divorce followed by remarriage with divorce not 
followed by remarriage, the structure of the equations in those tables does 
not allow estimation of sampling variability and statistical significance of 
the differences between the remarried and not remarried groups. I calcu- 
lated those parameters by reestimating the equations using the divorced 
and remarried group as the omitted category (data not shown). 

For females, the differences between having a divorced and remarried 
mother and having a divorced mother who has not remarried are consis- 
tent and striking. In every comparison the union-formation rate for the 
daughters of remarried mothers is higher than for those whose mothers 
had not remarried: for the total union-formation rate the relative differ- 
ence was 1.63 (table 1); for cohabitation it was 1.47 (table 2); for marriage 
in a competing-risks framework it was 1.90 (table 2); and for marriage 
with cohabitation ignored it was 1.96 (table 3). Only the last difference 
was statistically significant at the .05 level using a two-tailed test, while 
the first and third differences were significant at the .10 level. For males, 
differences between the two groups were inconsistent and relatively small 
when compared with their sampling variability. 


CONCLUSIONS AND DISCUSSION 


The empirical evidence I have examined here provides considerable sup- 
port for the general theoretical idea motivating this research. The union- 
formation experiences of young adults are influenced to a dramatic extent 
by the marital experiences of their parents. Parental age at marriage, 
experience with premarital pregnancy, and marital disruption and remar- 
riage all influence the process of entry into cohabiting and marital unions. 

Maternal age at marriage and premarital pregnancy.—The effects of 
maternal age at marriage and premarital pregnancy on children’s union 
formation are substantial and similar for both marriage and cohabitation. 
Children whose mothers married young and were pregnant at marriage 
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enter into cohabitational and marital unions at a substantially higher rate 
than other children. The effects of these two factors are similar for both 
marriage and cohabitation. Furthermore, among women, the consistent 
effect of maternal age at marriage extends even to the decision to marry 
after entry into a cohabitational union. 

Several causal linkages were posited to connect a young maternal age 
at marriage and premarital pregnancy status to children's union-forma- 
tion experience. These include theories about the lower status attainment 
of children, the quality of the parental home environment, the pace of 
maturation, and attitudes toward marriage and nonmarital sex and co- 
habitation. Direct examination of these causal mechanisms was beyond 
my scope here, and the pattern of results provided little help in evaluating 
their relative importance. Additional research is needed concerning these 
causal mechanisms and the ways they transmit the effects of parental 
experience to the union-formation behavior of their children. 

Marital dissolution and remarriage. — The influence of a parental mar- 
ital disruption on children's union-formation experience is both substan- 
tial and complex. A childhood parental marital disruption substantially 
increases the overall rate of leaving the single state for a union and shifts 
the first union experience away from marriage and toward cohabitation. 
The result is that the pathway to marriage differs significantly for chil- 
dren who have experienced a childhood marital disruption and those 
with continuously married parents; children who have experienced a 
childhood marital dissolution are much more likely than others to cohabit 
before marriage. There is also a tendency for parental remarriage to 
increase the higher rate of union formation among children even further, 
with this effect being more marked for young women than for young 
men. 

Although direct tests of the theoretical mechanisms posited to explain 
the effects of parental marital dissolution and divorce are beyond the 
scope of this article, indirect evaluations are possible because there are 
some important differences in the predictions that the various theories 
make about the pattern of effects. Comparisons of the predictions from 
the different theoretical models with the patterns in the empirical data 
provide a means for evaluating the relative usefulness of the different 
mechanisms. 

Five of the six theoretical mechanisms— status attainment, social con- 
trol, earlier maturation, parental home environment, and attitudes to- 
ward nonmarital sex and cohabitation—correctly predict the positive 
influence of a parental marital dissolution on the cohabitation rate. How- 
ever, these same five mechanisms also predict a positive effect of a paren- 
tal marital disruption on the marriage rate, a prediction that is clearly 
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contrary to the empirical data. The lack of a positive effect on marriage 
is especially problematic for the status-attainment mechanism because 
there are reasons to believe it would affect marriage even more than 
cohabitation. The negative implications of the lack of an effect of paren- 
tal marital disruption on children’s rate of entry into marriage are least 
severe for social control and attitudes toward nonmarital sex and cohab- 
itation because these two mechanisms suggest more of an effect on co- 
habitation than on marriage. In these two cases, the strong effect on 
cohabitation could be contributing to a relative shift from marriage to 
cohabitation. 

The theoretical predictions of the attitudes-toward-marriage mecha- 
nism are particularly important here. This is the only mechanism identi- 
fied that does not predict a higher rate of exiting the single state for 
marriage among those whose parents have experienced a marital disrup- 
tion. In fact, it makes the opposite prediction—that children who have 
experienced a parental marital disruption may actually have lower rates 
of exiting the single state for marriage. 

Only one of the theoretical mechanisms is able to account for the effect 
of a parental remarriage on the rate of children’s union formation: atti- 
tudes toward nonmarital sex and cohabitation, which predicts that a 
remarriage would increase rather than reduce the positive union-forma- 
tion effect of a marital dissolution. The other causal mechanisms suggest 
that a maternal remarriage might even ameliorate the effects of the origi- 
nal disruption, and the data are clearly inconsistent with this expectation. 

This review of the correspondence of the empirical results with the 
various theoretical mechanisms suggests that the most promising single 
theoretical mechanism may be the one focusing on the influence of a 
parental marital dissolution on attitudes toward premarital sex and co- 
habitation. This mechanism correctly predicts the positive effect on co- 
habitation and suggests that the effect on cohabitation would be stronger 
than the effect on marriage. This mechanism also correctly predicts the 
increased positive effect on union-formation rates associated with a pa- 
rental remarriage. The one shortcoming of this explanation is its predic- 
tion of a positive effect of marital dissolution experience on entry into 


marriage. 

By adding the second attitudinal mechanism-——attitudes toward mar- 
riage—to the mechanism based on attitudes toward nonmarital sex and 
cohabitation, this shortcoming can be overcome. The attitudes-toward- 
marriage mechanism suggests that a parental marital dissolution may 
make young people apprehensive about marriage and their success in it, 
which causes them to proceed more slowly. This caution could counteract 
any positive inclinations of children whose parents have experienced a 
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marital disruption to enter marriage more rapidly. In fact, if this caution 
is strong enough, it could result in an overall slower rate of entry into 
marriage for these children. 

In the theoretical section, I also used the two attitudinal mechanisms 
to posit that a parental marital dissolution would be associated with a 
shifting of the union-formation experience from marriage to cohabitation. 
The data are consistent with this expectation, in that children of dis- 
rupted marriages were more likely than others to cohabit first and then 
enter into a marital relationship. 

While the theoretical predictions produced by a combination of differ- 
ential attitudes toward marriage and toward nonmarital sex and cohabi- 
tation are consistent with the empirical data, confirmation of the validity 
of these causal influences on cohabitation and marriage will require more 
direct measurement and evaluation. In addition, the inability of the other 
mechanisms to account for all of the empirical results does not demon- 
strate that they have no effects. They may, indeed, have the effects 
hypothesized, but those effects could be weaker than those of the attitudi- 
nal mechanisms. Thus, when their effects are in the same direction as 
the attitudinal mechanisms, the effects would be mutually reinforcing, 
but when the effects are in the opposite direction, the stronger effects of 
the attitudinal variables would prevail. Resolution of these issues also 
awaits further direct empirical measurement and testing of the specific 
causal mechanisms. 
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Legal Custody Arrangements and Children’s 


Economic Welfare! 
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This article investigates the effects of legal custody arrangements 
on the amount of child support fathers pay after divorce, contrast- 
ing the experiences of families in which parents share authority 
over children through joint legal custody and those in which moth- 
ers have sole legal custody. It argues that joint legal custody encour- 
ages similarities between the way divorced fathers and fathers in 
two-parent households invest in their children. The analysis uses 
data from a representative sample of recent divorces, in which chil- 
dren live with their mothers, to explore the relationship between 
legal custody and legal child-support obligations (awards) and to 
investigate the effects of the type of custody on child-support pay- 
ments. Joint legal custody is associated with higher support awards, 
but the association is explained by the higher incomes of fathers 
with joint custody. Legal custody arrangements do not affect levels 
of child-support payments when family characteristics and the 
amount of child support awarded at divorce are taken into account. 
Legal custody does, however, alter the process governing fathers’ 
contributions to child support. Parents’ incomes have a larger ef- 
fect, and child-support awards a smaller one, on payments among 
families with joint legal custody, suggesting that joint legal custody 
may allow fathers greater discretion about contributions to child 
support. By strengthening ties between divorced fathers and chil- 
dren, joint legal custody may increase the correspondence between 
parents’ and children’s socioeconomic status and result in greater 
inequality among children of divorce. 


Even in a society that values equal opportunity, children’s welfare de- 
pends on who their parents are and the type of families in which they 


! This article was first presented at the annual meeting of the Population Association 
of America held in Toronto, Ontario, May 1990. The research was supported by a 
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24571) and contracts 144W857 and 144AK93 between the Wisconsin Department of 
Health and Social Services and the Institute for Research on Poverty. Computing was 
provided by the Center for Demography and Ecology, which receives core support 
from the Center for Population Research of the National Institute of Child Health 
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are raised. Both the structure of families and the patterns of family inter- 
action associated with family structure affect children’s opportunities. 
Investigations of family effects on economic inequality usually address 
three questions: Do children from various family structures differ in their 
levels of socioeconomic welfare? To what extent are differences in levels 
of welfare attributable to other factors that vary across family structures, 
such as socialization practices and access to resources outside of the fam- 
ily” Finally, does family structure affect how much parents and children 
resemble each other in their life chances and life-styles? The idea that 
families differ in their ability to reproduce themselves has guided such 
diverse sociological pursuits as status-attainment research, demographic 
studies of fertility, and functional theories about the nuclear family. Re- 
cently, high rates of divorce and remarriage have motivated researchers 
to compare children from single- and two-parent families using the frame- 
work outlined by these questions. Children’s repeated transitions be- 
tween two-parent, single-parent, and parent-stepparent households com- 
plicate the conceptual and methodological problems of studying the 
consequences of family membership. 

Families differ not only in their living arrangements but also in the 
legal obligations that bind parents and children after divorce. Studies of 
families usually focus on those who live together because living arrange- 
ments reflect the physical setting and economic resources that directly 
affect children’s welfare. The legal dimension of family relationships 
may also affect children’s welfare. Within marriage, legal and physical 
custody coincide. After divorce, children’s living arrangements (physical 
custody) may not correspond to the allocation of parents’ legal authority 
to make decisions about their children’s lives (e.g., decisions about health 
care and schooling). Parents may have joint legal custody and therefore 
have equal authority over their children even when only one parent lives 
with the children. How parents divide their legal rights and responsibili- 
ties for child care may alter the extent to which living arrangements 
determine children’s access to economic resources. Children from families 
in which parents share legal custody may be more involved with both of 





and Human Development (HD-5876). The opinions expressed in the paper are my 
own and do not necessarily reflect those of the funding agencies, the institute, or the 
center. I am grateful to Robert Mare, Sara McLanahan, Nora Cate Schaeffer, and 
the anonymous reviewers for helpful comments on earlier versions of this article. I also 
appreciate Wendy Manning’s research assistance and Elizabeth Evanson’s editorial 
advice. Requests for reprints should be sent to Judith A. Seltzer, Department of 
Sociology, 1180 Observatory Drive, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 
53706. 

* See, e.g., Duncan and Duncan (1969), Jencks et al. (1979), Hetherington, Cox, and 
Cox (1982), McLanahan (1985), McLanahan and Bumpass (1988), and Peterson and 
ТШ (1986). 
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their parents, regardless of where they live, than children in families in 
which only one parent has legal custody. 

In this article, I investigate the effects of custody on children’s eco- 
nomic welfare after divorce by examining the relationship between alter- 
native legal custody arrangements and the amount of child support fa- 
thers pay. In particular, I examine the effects of joint legal custody versus 
mother-only custody on child-support payments among families in which 
children live with their mothers, the most common living arrangement 
after divorce. By exploring a factor that may mediate the economic disad- 
vantages of living with a single mother, Г extend research on how family 
structure affects children. My analysis builds on previous research by 
examining whether custody differences in levels of child-support pay- 
ments can be explained by differences in parents’ socioeconomic status 
(SES) or in legal child-support awards. It also contributes to an under- 
standing of the consequences of divorce by investigating how custody 
arrangements alter the processes that govern parents’ investments in chil- 
dren. These questions are important for social policy as well as for social 
science. Although laws allowing joint custody of children after divorce 
have become more common, we have little reliable information about 
the consequences of joint custody. In this article, I use unique data to 
explore the association between two outcomes highlighted in recent legis- 
lative reforms: joint custody and child-support payments. 

In the next section, I argue that adoption of joint-custody laws reflects 
the traditional American value of equality of opportunity between fami- 
lies, although it may have the unanticipated consequence of increasing 
inequality among children whose parents are divorced. Then, I examine 
the irnportance of custody and child support in understanding the effects 
of family membership on children’s welfare and describe the data used 
in this analysis. The analysis is presented in two parts: an investigation 
of the relationship between legal custody and child-support awards at 
the time of divorce and an investigation of the effects of custody on child- 
support payments: I conclude with a discussion of the implications of the 
research findings for understanding equality among American children. 


IMPLICATIONS OF JOINT CUSTODY FOR CHILDREN’S 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Joint-custody laws attempt to rectify the economic and emotional dispari- 
ties between children who live with single mothers and those who live 
with two parents (Stack 1976; Schepard 1985).? Children who live with 


* Even among families with joint legal custody, most children live with their mothers 
(Maccoby, Depner, and Mnookin 1988, table 5.1; Seltrer 1990, table 1). 
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single mothers suffer material disadvantages; they are more likely to 
spend part of their formative years in poverty (Duncan 1988) or suffer a 
dramatic decline in standard of living as compared with their predivorce, 
two-parent household (Hoffman and Duncan 1988). In addition to the 
loss of economic resources, children in single-mother households are less 
closely supervised by both their absent fathers and their mothers, who 
are struggling to maintain households on their own (Dornbusch et al. 
1985; Hetherington et al. 1982; Steinberg 1987). The economic and social 
costs of divorce affect children’s life chances. Compared with children 
in two-parent households, children from divorced families who live with 
single mothers are more likely to drop out of high school (McLanahan 
1985), pose discipline problems in school (Hetherington, Cox, and Cox 
1979), and engage in delinquent behavior (Matsueda and Heimer 1987). 
Joint custody may ameliorate some of the disadvantages of living in a 
single-mother household by diminishing the economic hardships of single 
parenthood through increased child-support payments. Joint custody 
may also increase adult supervision by encouraging fathers to spend more 
time with their children. In its attempt to make children’s lives after 
divorce as much like their lives before divorce as possible (Wallerstein 
and Blakeslee 1989; Felner and Terre 1987), joint-custody legislation 
embodies the American ideals of equality of opportunity for all children, 
regardless of family background. Joint-custody laws “presume that chil- 
dren are entitled to the joint care and custody of both parents, . . . 
whether or not they are now or ever have been married" (Goldstein 1984, 
p. 47). By increasing paternal involvement, joint-custody legislation may 
reduce the effects of family structure on children and thereby increase 
equality between children who experience divorce and those who do not. 

Paradoxically, strengthening ties between fathers and children after 
divorce may increase inequality for children in single-mother households 
at the same time as it decreases the effects of family structure on children. 
Among families who live together, fathers! SES affects children's values 
(Alwin 1984; Kohn 1977; Rubin 1976), their health (Angel and Worobey 
1988; Fuchs 1974), their progress in school (Sewell and Hauser 1975; 
Gamoran and Mare 1989), and their access to extracurricular educational 
opportunities (Heyns 1978; Medrich et al. 1983). Fathers who do not live 
with their children have considerably less opportunity to influence their 
children's attitudes and behavior. By facilitating contact between nonres- 
ident fathers and children, joint legal custody may strengthen the effects 
of fathers on children. Whether this benefits the children depends on 
the fathers’ characteristics. Increased involvement with fathers who are 


* This argument parallels, to some extent, claims made by groups who oppoee joint 
legal custody and liberal visitation policies because they expose children to fathers 
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highly educated and wealthy may enhance children’s welfare, while con- 
tact with fathers who are poor may diminish children’s economic welfare. 
Thus, an unintended consequence of joint-custody legislation may be to 
strengthen the association between fathers’ SES and that of the children, 
thereby increasing inequality among children of divorce.* Debates about 
the benefits of paternal involvement for children of divorce acknowledge 
that these benefits depend on fathers’ characteristics (e.g., Novinson 
1983) but do not explicitly consider the implications of this factor in 
evaluating children’s welfare. Similarly, research ignores the critical 
questions of how and to what extent fathers’ characteristics affect the 
consequences of joint custody. 


CUSTODY, CHILD SUPPORT, AND THE INTERGENERATIONAL 
TRANSMISSION OF SOCIOECONOMIC STATUS 


That joint custody increases paternal involvement suggests that fathers 
with joint legal custody may pay more child support than those who do 
not have custody. The processes governing parents’ financial investment 
in children may also differ for families with and without joint custody. 
This section outlines hypotheses about the effects of joint legal custody 
on child-support payments, taking account of the relationship between 
custody and legal obligations to pay support (i.e., the amount of child 
support awarded) to specify more fully the family and legal constraints 
affecting fathers’ contributions to child support. 


Joint Custody and Child-Support Payments 


Effects on levels of support payments.—Advocates of joint custody 
claim that by increasing fathers’ formal attachment to children through 
legal recognition of paternal rights, joint custody will increase the amount 
of child support that fathers pay. On the surface, these goals imply 
hypotheses about custody differences in the levels of involvement and 
child support contributed by nonresident fathers. The few investigations 
to date of the effects of custody on child support test these hypotheses by 





who are physically or emotionally abusive (Schulman and Pitt 1982; California Senate 
1987) 

$ Family background affects children’s welfare in a variety of ways. In particular, 
growing up in a single-mother household dramatically increases the likelihood that 
daughters will become single mothers themselves (McLanahan and Bumpass 1988) 
and suffer the economic disadvantages associated with supporting children alone. 
Whether increasing fathers’ involvement diminishes the intergenerational transmis- 
sion of fernale heads of families is an empirical question. This article does not attempt 
to assess the net effects on children’s life chances of increasing the opportunities for 
paternal involvement after divorce. 
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examining differences in time spent with children (Wolchik, Braver, and 
Sandler 1985) and in the amount of support and the regularity of pay- 
ments provided by nonresident fathers (Pearson and Thoennes 1985, 
1988). These studies generally find that fathers with joint custody spend 
more time with children and contribute higher levels of support than 
those without custody.° 

Effects on the determinants of support payments. — While studies show 
higher mean levels of child support among families with joint legal cus- 
tody than those with mother-only custody, research has not investigated 
a key assumption underlying legislative movement toward joint cus- 
tody—that increased paternal participation enhances the effects of fa- 
thers! characteristics on the structure of children's lives. Compared with 
fathers in families with sole-mother custody, fathers with joint legal cus- 
tody may have greater discretion about how to fulfill their responsibilities 
to children. The latter may choose to spend more of their income on child 
support or on other resources that affect children's achievement (e.g., 
gifts, tuition payments, and trips to libraries), either because joint cus- 
tody formally recognizes paternal responsibilities and good fathers pro- 
vide for their children or because joint custody increases the informal 
benefits of paternity (Weiss and Willis 1985). When fathers have lower 
incomes, joint custody may allow them to pay less child support than 
under other custody arrangements because they can more easily explain 
their financial constraints to their children or their former wives. Al- 
though acquiring joint legal custody does not by itself alter nonresident 
parents’ responsibility to contribute to children's support, either the char- 
acteristics of parents who choose joint custody or the father's status as 
legal custodian may enable fathers to use greater discretion in fulfilling 
their economic obligations to children. This argument implies that joint 
custody conditions the effects of fathers’ characteristics on the amount 
of child support children receive after divorce. 

Increasing fathers! discretion about how much child support to pay 
may also strengthen the association between mothers' income and the 
amount of child support received. A mother's ability to earn income or 
the availability of a new spouse to supplement her income reduces the 
amount of child support from fathers "needed" by children for survival. 


* Related research shows a positive association between spending time with children 
and contributions to child support (Furstenberg et al. 1983; Seltzer, Schaeffer, and 
Charng 1989). Fathers who see their children frequently have more opportunities to 
buy things for them. Pearson and Theonnes (1988) find that custody arrangements 
have little effect on child-support payments, once patterns of visits are taken into 
account, but the causal relationship between spending time with children and child- 
support payments is complex. 
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Previous studies demonstrate that child-support awards (O’Neill 1985; 
Teachman and Polonko 1989; Seltzer and Garfinkel 1990) and payments 
(O'Neill 1985) depend, in part, on mothers’ socioeconomic characteris- 
tics. Public opinion data also suggest that both parents’ financial re- 
sources affect perceptions of how much child support fathers should pay 
(Schaeffer 1990). Fathers with joint legal custody have more opportuni- 
ties to observe their children's needs and to learn about the standard of 
living that the resident mother is able to provide for them. In addition, 
mothers with higher incomes may be able to afford to forgo more child 
support if the children's father provides for them in other ways, such as 
buying things for the children when he spends time with them. These 
paternal contributions are more likely when fathers share legal custody. 
Consequently, the effect of mothers! income on the amount of support 
received may be greater among families with joint legal custody than 
among those in which mothers have sole custody. 

Are custody and child support the result of common causes? —' The 
discussion thus far has focused on the causal relationships between cus- 
tody and child-support payments. The relationship between custody and 
child support, however, may also arise from their having a common 
cause. Nonresident fathers with joint legal custody may pay more child 
support than those without custody if both custody decisions and support 
payments are the result of a third variable or set of variables. For 
example, an increase in family’s SES increases the likelihood of joint 
custody (Del Boca 1986; Koel et al. 1988; Seltzer 1990), and an increase 
in father's income increases child-support payments (Beller and Graham 
1986; Cassetty 1978; Hill 1988). Fathers with higher educations may be 
more involved in child care before divorce than fathers with less educa- 
tion, given the positive association between education and egalitarian 
gender-role attitudes (Cherlin and Walters 1981; Mason and Lu 1988). 
The commitment of fathers with more education to continued involve- 
ment with children and these fathers! greater access to financial resources 
may account for both the choice of joint custody and higher child-support 
payments. Thus, there may be a positive association between joint legal 
custody and child-support payments because both custody and support 
depend on parents’ SES. Parents’ ability to cooperate with each other 
may also account for a positive association between joint custody and 
the amount of child support paid after divorce. Parents who want to 
share child care may express this goal by choosing joint custody and 
sharing child-support responsibilities through regular support payments. 
This interpretation, then, suggests that joint custody and child-support 
payments have no causal association; rather, they are the result of com- 
mon predictors. 
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The Role of Child-Support Awards 


Child-support awards constrain support payments by establishing a le- 
gally enforceable lower limit to the amount of child support that nonresi- 
dent parents must pay. The amount of support awarded (owed) is a 
strong predictor of the amount of support paid among families with child- 
support awards (Peterson and Nord 1987; Beller and Graham 1986). Few 
families without awards exchange any child support, and when they do, 
the dollar amount is less than among those who have awards (Roan 
1989). Thus, a more complete understanding of the relationship between 
custody and support payments requires information about the relation- 
ship between custody and the amount of support awarded. 

Custody and levels of child-support awards.—Parents decide about 
custody and the level of child-support awards at the same time; divorce 
laws and judicial interpretations also explicitly link custody and child- 
support arrangements in divorce settlements (Mnookin and Kornhauser 
1979; Wisconsin Statutes 1987, chap. 767.25). Not only are decisions 
about custody and support awards made in the same negotiations, but 
parents also exchange rights to custody and support as they bargain about 
their settlements. Mothers claim that they trade rights to support for sole 
legal custody of children (Arendell 1986; Weitzman 1985). If parents 
exchange custody ór rights to children and support, families with joint 
legal custody are likely to have higher support awards than those in 
which mothers have sole legal custody, all else being equal. 

The causal relationship between parents! decisions about custody ar- 
rangements and support awards is ambiguous. Joint custody may deter- 
mine the level of support awarded if joint legal custody encourages fa- 
thers to agree to higher awards because their custodial responsibilities 
require them to continue in the good-provider role.’ Or, mothers may 
seek higher levels of child support as a way of recognizing that both 
parents will share the social and economic responsibilities of child rear- 
ing. Alternatively, the level of support awarded may determine custody 
choices if fathers with high awards seek joint legal custody as a way of 
controlling how their child-support contributions are spent. Finally, both 
custody and child-support awards may depend on parents’ predivorce 


"In contrast, opponents of joint custody claim that nonresident fathers use joint 
custody as a way to avoid responsibilities (Fineman 1988). Nonresident fathers may 
use the legal designation of custodian to argue that they contribute materially to child 
rearing and therefore should not owe as much child support as fathers who do not 
share custody of their children (California Senate 1987). Studies of custody and support 
arrangements at divorce show little effect of joint legal custody on whether or not 
familhes have support awards when children live with their mothers (Pearson and 
Thoennes 1985); however, among those with awards, families with joint legal custody 
have higher awards than those in which mothers have sole custody (Koel et al. 1988) 
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attitudes toward child care (e.g., when both parents value children and 
view their responsibilities as lifelong) or on parents’ education and in- 
come. As noted above, joint legal custody is more common among those 
with higher SES, and the amount of child support awarded at divorce 
depends on parents’ incomes and their ability to provide for children’s 
material needs. Families with joint legal custody, therefore, may have 
higher support awards because both custody and awards depend on the 
same family characteristics. Regardless of the causal relationship between 
custody and child-support awards, differences in payments by custody 
type may instead be attributable to custody differences in levels of child 
support awarded at divorce. 

Effects of custody on compliance with support awards.—The impor- 
tance of child-support awards in determining how much support fathers 
pay is likely to depend on their legal custody arrangements. In particular, 
the amounts awarded for child support may constrain payments less 
when families have joint legal custody than when mothers have sole 
custody. Awards may have less influence on payments if fathers with 
joint custody have more discretion about how to participate in child care 
by spending time with the children and providing material support. The 
greater contact between fathers and children as well as between former 
spouses that is associated with joint custody allows fathers more flexibil- 
ity to respond to changes in their own and their former wives’ economic 
circumstances. Fathers with joint custody may choose to pursue their 
own self-interests or to benefit their children.’ Finally, parents who share 
legal custody may be more willing to renegotiate child-support arrange- 
ments outside court than those who do not share custody, because the 
former.are likely to be more interested in cooperating in child rearing.’ 

Child-support awards are also less likely to constrain the support pay- 
ments of fathers who have joint legal custody compared with those who 
do not have custody if fathers with custody have higher awards than 
they intend or are able to pay. Because child-support awards and custody 
result from a negotiated settlement, fathers may promise to pay more 
child support as a strategy to gain joint custody without regard to 
whether they will fulfill this promise. Similarly, mothers may demand 
higher support awards in exchange for giving fathers joint legal custody, 


* If joint custody allows fathers more opportunities to choose between acting in their 
own and their children's interest, mothers may lose autonomy in child rearing after 
divorce (Schulman and Pitt 1982; McLanahan 1989). An evaluation of the relative 
costs and benefits of joint custody for mothers and fathers is beyond my scope here. 
? Previous research provides inconsistent evidence on this point. Ifeld, Ifeld, and 
Alexander (1984) find that relitigation rates are lower among those with joint custody 
than among those with sole custody, while Phear et al. (1984) find little effect of 
custody on the proportion of families who return to court to resolve financial disputes. 
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but fathers may be unable or unwilling to comply with their support 
agreements after the divorce. The effect on child-support payments of 
the amount of support awarded, therefore, is likely to be lower among 
families with joint legal custody than among those in which mothers have 
sole legal custody. 


DATA 


The analysis uses data from a representative sample of Wisconsin divorce 
cases involving minor children. The data set, the Court Record Database 
(CRD), includes detailed information about the legal aspects of divorce 
for a sample of approximately 4,300 divorce and legal separation cases 
involving children potentially eligible for child support. The data base 
includes abstracts from the record of the initial court contact, parents’ 
financial records filed at the time of divorce, and records of payments 
that nonresident parents make to the clerk of courts. The sample includes 
cases regardless of whether the custody settlements bad been stipulated 
or legally contested. The divorce case or family is the unit of analysis. 
The CRD sample design reflects the organization of the child-support 
system in Wisconsin, which is administered at the county level. Within 
counties, the sample frame for the CRD includes family-court cases in- 
volving children eligible for support (i.e:, cases with minor children who 
have two living parents). This article uses data from five cross-sectional 
samples of divorce cases that entered the court system between July 1980 
and June 1985. The cases were sampled from 22 counties. © This analysis 
uses data from the first 12 months after the final divorce judgment (or 
temporary order, if the case did not have a final judgment).!! (For a more 
detailed discussion of sample design, see Garfinkel et al. [1988].) The 
pooled cross-sectional sample includes 4,327 cases. From these, I ex- 
cluded 42 cases (196 of the sample) because custody was not assigned or 
there were errors in the child-support payment information. The analysis 
uses data from 3,527 cases (8296 of the remaining sample) in which moth- 


The sample includes observations from 22 counties for the years 1980—83 and a 
subset of 20 counties for the years 1984 and 1985. Two counties, LaCrosse and Mil- 
waukee, were sampled only in the early years of data collection because of changes 
in counties’ willingness to participate in the study and elements of the design affecting 
the project's larger goal, evaluating the Wisconsin child-support reforms. (See Саг- 
finkel [1988] and Garfinkel and Uhr [1984] for a discussion of the reforms.) These 
elements are not relevant to the substantive issues addressed here. Cases from all 22 
counties are included in this analysis to increase the number of joint-custody cases. 
All analyses reported below include dummy variables indicating the county in which 
cases were heard as well as the year of initial observation. 

1 Approximately 14% of the analysis subsample did not have a final judgment during 
the period of observation. 
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ers had sole legal and physical custody or in which parents shared legal 
custody with the mothers as the primary physical custodians. 

Using data from a single state to investigate custody and child-support 
practices has the advantage of limiting variation in the legal environment 
affecting custody decisions. For the period represented by cases in the 
CRD sample, Wisconsin law allowed joint custody when it was in the 
best interest of the child (Wisconsin Statutes 1985: chap. 767.24). While 
most other states also have joint-custody laws, there is wide variation in 
the content of the laws and in their implementation (Freed and Walker 
1987). The Wisconsin CRD improves on previous state-based samples by 
including cases sampled throughout the state rather than restricted to 
one or two counties (see, e.g., Weitzman 1985; Maccoby et al. 1988; 
McLindon 1987; Koel et al. 1988). 

On the other hand, a disadvantage of data from Wisconsin is the 
inadequate representation of large urban areas. Because child-support 
practices may depend on community size (Chambers 1979), the analysis 
includes variables indicating the county in which a case was heard. Pre- 
liminary analyses show very few significant differences in custody ar- 
rangements or child-support awards and payments between Milwaukee 
County, the state’s largest urban area, and smaller counties. Wisconsin 
also has a much smaller population of blacks and Hispanics than the 
United States as a whole. The data, therefore, are more appropriate for 
generalizing to the U.S. white population’s custody and child-support 
arrangements than to those of minority populations. However, a previous 
analysis of divorce settlements in the Wisconsin CRD shows striking 
similarity between these state data and data from the Current Population 
Survey (CPS) for the entire United States on the limited information 
that is available in the CPS (Seltzer and Garfinkel 1990). The unique 
combination of detailed information about custody arrangements, child- 
support awards, and payments allows a more thorough analysis of these 
aspects of children’s lives after divorce than has been possible for the 
nation as a whole. In addition, these data improve on those used in 
previous studies of the economic consequences of legal custody because 
the sample represents all divorces rather than a self-selected group of 
families who contested custody or agreed to divorce mediation. 


Measuring Custody 
The CRD abstracts of divorce petitions and outcomes include reliable 
information about legal custody arrangements.” Physical custody is indi- 


8 Тһе CRD information about physical custody arrangements, i.e., where children 
actually live after the divorce, is somewhat limited. In part, this is because parents and 
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cated by responses to the item in the data abstraction form “Number of 
children living primarily with each parent.” The court records require 
that physical custody be defined by whether children spend most of the 
year with either their mother or father or divide their time equally be- 
tween the mother's and father’s household. The first entry in table 1 
shows that 17% of the cases in this sample have joint legal custody; in 
the remainder of cases, mothers have sole legal custody. As noted above, 
all of the children in this analysis reside with their mothers, regardless 
of the type of legal custody. 


Measuring Child-Support Awards and Payments 


This study investigates two aspects of child-support practices after di- 
vorce: the amount of support required by the divorce settlement and the 
amount of support paid, as recorded during the 12-month period follow- 
ing the final judgment.'* Support awards and payments include child 
support, family support, and maintenance. Because Wisconsin requires 
that all child-support awards be paid to the court and then distributed 
to recipients (Wisconsin Statutes 1985, chap. 767.29), these data provide 


the courts assumed, until recently, that children would live with their legal custodian; 
therefore there was no reason to obtain additional information about physical custody. 
In addition, living arrangements and children’s visits with a nonresident parent are 
usually the result of informal agreements that may fluctuate widely in the short term. 
The difficulty of taking these fluctuations into account may mean that it is easier for 
parents and courts to leave physical custody unspecified. However, Koel et al. (1988) 
find that court documents for families with Joint legal custody include more complete 
information about how much time children will spend with each parent than do those 
for sole legal custody. 

4 A more sophisticated treatment would identify the physical custodian on the basis 
of a continuous indicator of the amount of time the child lives with each parent. This 
would enable one to distinguish between families in which children spent all of their 
time in the mother's household from those in which children spent extended periods, 
but less than six months a year, with the father. Identifying the physical custodian 
by & dichotomy may result in more misclassifications among families with joint legal 
custody than those in which mothers have sole legal custody, because the former are 
probably more likely to arrange for children to live part, but less than half, of the 
time with each parent. Despite this disadvantage, these data provide better informa- 
Чоп about both legal and physical custody than is generally available. 

M The support variables are annualized for cases observed for fewer than 12 months 
Of those who owe support, 25% have less than 12 months of payment dats. 


и Maintenance or alimony refers to payments that are made to help support the 
mother, family support refers to payments for the mother and children; child support 
18 for children only. For recent divorce cases involving minor children, the distinctions 
among these types of support are largely a matter of evaluating tax benefits for the 
payer and recipient rather than issues related to parents’ involvement 1n child rearing. 
Award and payment variables are measured in 1980 constant dollars. 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS FOR LEGAL CUSTODY, CHILD-SUPPORT PRACTICES, 
AND FAMILY AND CASE CHARACTERISTICS 


SAMPLE CHARACTERISTICS 
Joint Legal Mother Has 
VARIABLE Ali Cases Custody Sole Logal Custody 
Legal custody (1 if joint; 0 if mother) . .172 
C377) 
Child-cupport practices: 
Case has a support award (1 if yes)... .843 .897 .831 
(.364) (.304) ( 374) 
Amount of award, all cases (thousands 
of dollars)..... ........ — 2.805 3.653 2.629 
(3 469) (5.065) (3.007) 
Amount of award, cases with awards 
(thousands of dollars)* ......... * 3.260 3.954 3.106 
(3.293) (4 997) (2.754) 
Amount of support paid, cases with 
awards (thousands of dollara)* 2.191 2.641 2091 
(2.727) (3.711) (2.445) 
Family characteristics at divorce: 
Father's annual income (thousands of 
dollars)... .... а... 16.052 18.873 15.468 
(10.240) (13.455) (9.335) 
Father's income missing (1 if yes) 267 ‚192 .282 
(442) (.394) ( 450) 
Mother's annual income (thousands of 
ЧОП) са, rice al RR ees 8.202 8.361 8.170 
(4 756) (5 167) (4.667) 
Mother's income missing (1 if yes) .... 188 .164 193 
{.391) (.371) (.395) 
Number of minor children ......... . : 1.77 1.77 1.77 
(.875) ( 824) (.885) 
Age of eldest minor child (years) ...... 7.27 7.45 7 24 
(5.26) (4.99) (5.32) 
Marital duration (years)... .......... 9.57 9.88 9.50 
(6.52) (6 02) (6 62) 
Divorce case characteristics: 
Both parents have lawyers (1 if yes).. .509 .561 .498 
(.500) (.497) (.500) 
Support automatically withheld from 
income (1 if yes)* ...... ......... : .167 .174 .166 
(.373) (.380) (.372) 
Number of months of payment data* 10.47 10.43 10.48 
(2.99) (3.10) (2.97) 
Unweighted N....... 3...2... .......... 3,527 672 Ў 2,855 





Ѕосжст. — Wisconsin Court Record Database, cases that entered court 1980-85. 

NoTr.—1ncotne and child-grpport variables are coded in constant dollars with 1980 as the bese year. 
Standard deviations are in parentheses. 

* Statistics are calculated for the subset of cases with support awards. Unweighted N for all cases 
with awards = 2,932; for jomt legal custody = 576, for sole-mother custody = 2,356. 
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more reliable estimates of official child-support payments than are avail- 
able from retrospective survey reports. Official court documents underes- 
timate contributions to child support because they do not record pay- 
ments or contributions the nonresident parent makes directly to the 
children or to the resident parent or payments to third parties who pro- 
vide the children with goods and services, such as school fees or rent 
payments. Underestimates arise in two instances: when the courts ap- 
prove parents’ decisions to have the nonresident parent make periodic 
support payments privately and when nonresident parents make extra 
payments in addition to the periodic support that they provide through 
the courts. For this sample, only 2.4% of the cases with awards have 
court-sanctioned private payment agreements (2.1% for cases in which 
mothers have sole legal custody and 3.4% for cases with joint legal cus- 
tody).!5 I exclude these cases from the analysis. Unfortunately, the CRD 
does not include information about extra payments that nonresident par- 
ents provide to support their children.” 

Table 1 shows that most divorcing parents in Wisconsin have support 
awards; 84% of cases with either sole-mother custody or joint legal cus- 
tody have some type of support award. The awards are not, however, 
very large, averaging approximately $2,800 for the first year after di- 
vorce. As is well known, payments are also low (Weitzman 1988). Resi- 
dent mothers with support awards receive an average of $2,191 a year." 
Table 1 also shows that child-support arrangements differ for the two 
legal custody arrangements. Families with joint legal custody are more 
likely to have support awards than those in which mothers have legal 


18 The difference by legal custody type when the data are weighted to take into account 
differences in the probability of sample selection is 3.0% vs. 3.6% for mother and 
joint custody, respectively. 

Tn a recent survey of divorced mothers in Wisconsin, 22.8% reported that they 
received extra payments in addition to their regular child support, but only 7.4% of 
those who did not receive regular support payments received extra payments. Some 
portion of these extra payments may be made through tbe courts, but most are proba- 
bly arranged informally outside tbe legal system. The percentage of cases that receive 
extra payments to supplement those channeled through the court system may be higher 
among families who share physical custody of their children. The figures cited are from 
unpublished tables from the Children, Incomes, and Program Participation Survey 
(CHIPPS) conducted by the Institute for Reseerch on Poverty at the University of 
Wisconsin— Madison. The data analyzed are described in detail in MacDonald (1986), 
Schaeffer (1990), and Seltzer et al. (1989). 

и The Wisconsin data provide an estimate that 15 quite similar to the national estimate 
of $1,944 (in 1980 dollars) for divorced women in 1985 (U.S. Bureau of the Census 
1989, table B). The Wisconsin estimate may be higher because it refers to payments 
in the first year after divorce while the national estimate includes families who have 
been separated for longer periods. Child-support payments decline the longer parents 
have been separated (Hill 1985). The Wisconsin data also differ from the national 
data by including maintenance as well as child support. 
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custody (.90 vs. .83, respectively). For all cases, whether or not they 
have a support award, fathers with joint legal custody owe slightly over 
$1,000 more than those in families in which mothers have sole legal 
custody. Among families who have support awards, those with joint- 
custody arrangements have awards that are about $850 more per year 
than mother-custody families. Payments follow a similar pattern. Among 
families with awards, those fathers with joint legal custody pay approxi- 
mately $550 more a year. The average amount of support paid when 
mothers have legal and physical custody is only $2,091 a year. In addi- 
tion, there is considerably more variation in support payments among 
families with joint legal custody than among families in which mothers 
have sole custody. The standard deviation (SD) for amount paid is ap- 
proximately 1.5 times larger for those with joint legal custody. 


Independent Variables: Family and Divorce Characteristics 


The analysis considers the effects of SES and family composition on 
custody, awards, and payments. Descriptive statistics for these character- 
istics are presented in the section of table 1 labeled “Family characteris- 
tics at divorce.” Socioeconomic status is measured by each parent’s an- 
nual income at the time of the final judgment. By treating each parent's 
income separately rather than combining the incomes, the analysis takes 
into account the individual economic resources that parents can use to 
influence custody and support decisions. ? Fathers may use income to 
acquire joint legal custody and to avoid child-support obligations (i.e., 
by lowering the amount of child support owed). Alternatively, fathers 
who care about their children's economic welfare may use their higher 
incomes to support larger awards. Mothers may use their incomes to 
acquire sole legal custody as a way of protecting their postdivorce auton- 
omy. Mothers' economic resources may increase their ability to acquire 
larger support awards, although studies suggest that when mothers have 
higher incomes they are awarded less child support, perhaps because 
they are better able to support children as single parents (Seltzer and 
Garfinkel 1990). 

Approximately one-third of the cases in this sample had missing infor- 
mation on either the mother's or father's income. These cases were as- 
signed the mean sample income for mothers and fathers, respectively. 


1 Parents’ incomes may also reflect the effects of education on custody and child- 
support arrangements. The CRD has such high rates of missing data on education 
that it was not possible to include parents! educations in the analysis. To the extent 
that income and education are correlated, the effects of income may also reflect educa- 
tion differences in parenting after divorce. 
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Cases with missing information on income are identified by dummy vari- 
ables in the multivariate analyses reported below, and the discussion 
considers explanations for mean differences in custody and child-support 
arrangements for those with and without income data. In addition, a 
reanalysis of the data for cases with income information for both parents 
provides results that are quite similar to the results for the full sample 
reported in tables 2 and 3 below. A few of the custody differences in the 
determinants of child-support payments are not, however, statistically 
significant for the smaller subsample of cases with income information. 
Although it has the disadvantage of lacking income data for a substantial 
minority of cases, the CRD includes more systematic information about 
both parents’ financial resources, custody arrangements, child-support 
awards, and payments than is available in other data sources. 

Table 1 shows that families with joint legal custody have higher aver- 
age incomes of both mothers and fathers than families in which mothers 
have legal custody. The difference by custody type, however, is much 
larger for father’s income than for mother’s income. Fathers annual 
income at divorce is approximately $3,400 less in mother-custody families 
than in joint-custody families, while the custody difference in mother's 
income is less than $200 a year. 

'The analysis also includes several measures of family characteristics: 
the number of children age 18 or younger in the family, the age of the 
eldest minor child, and the duration of the couple's marriage. These 
variables indicate parents’ involvement in child rearing and their invest- 
ments in the predivorce family. Previous studies suggest that having 
older children increases fathers’ chances of seeking custody (Weitzman 
1985), perhaps because fathers and older children have a longer history 
of sharing their lives. However, I find little difference by custody type 
in the ages or number of children involved in the divorce case (table 1).” 

Aspects of the divorce process also affect child support and custody 
outcomes. When both parents are represented by attorneys, the parties 
may be somewhat more likely to seek joint custody. Divorce cases in 
which only the mother is represented are more likely to be cases in which 
the father has deserted the family than cases in which both parents have 
legal representatives. In addition, parents who are concerned about 
maintaining an equal division of joint investments, including investments 
in children, are likely to seek legal advice as a way of insuring their rights 
in a divorce settlement. 

Finally, the analysis of child-support payments includes a variable 


20 This analysis does not consider whether families are more likely to arrange for joint 
custody when sons are involved than daughters. The court records do not include this 
Information. 
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indicating whether child support is collected through immediate income 
withholding. Immediate withholding is a collection procedure in which 
child-support payments are automatically deducted from the nonresident 
parent’s income as soon as a child-support award is established. Cases 
with awards administered by automatic withholding show higher pay- 
ment rates than those in which nonresident parents themselves pay sup- 
port through the clerk of courts (Garfinkel 1986).?! Table 1 shows that 
cases with automatic withholding occur at about the same rate, approxi- 


mately 17%, regardless of custody type. 


ANALYSIS PLAN 

The conceptual model that informs this analysis is summarized in fig- 
ure 1. I follow the convention of indicating causation by straight arrows 
and correlation by curved arrows. The diagram does not summarize 
hypotheses about custody differences in the effects of the independent 
variables on payments. The figure shows that child-support payments 
depend on family characteristics, legal custody arrangements, and child- 
support awards. I present the analysis in two parts to take account of 
the intervening process in which custody and support awards are estab- 
lished. The first part investigates this association between joint legal 
custody and the amount of child support awarded at divorce. I estimate 
two equations for the effects of family and case characteristics on custody 
and child-support awards. 'The model recognizes the joint determination 
of custody and child-support decisions by allowing the disturbances for 
the custody and support-award equations to be correlated. The analysis 
of custody and child-support awards investigates whether families with 
joint legal custody have higher awards than those with mother custody. 
If so, custody differences in child-support awards may explain higher 
support payments among families with joint custody. 'T'he second part of 
the analysis examines the effects of joint legal custody on the amount of 
child support paid among families with child-support awards. It develops 
models of payments that take into account the hypothesis that the effects 


21 The effects of the collection procedure on payments can also be assessed by including 
two variables for the amount of support owed. One measures the amount owed 
through automatic withholding, and the other measures the amount owed through 
nonresident parents’ direct payments to the clerk of courts. This procedure assumes 
that each case with an award uses only one collection procedure. Therefore, cases 
that pay the clerk of courts directly take tbe value zero on the variable for tbe amount 
owed through withholding, and vice versa. This assumption is reasonable, according 
to informants in Wisconsin child-support offices. The results of analyses using this 
alternate specification for the collection procedure are consistent with the results and 
conclusions about child-support payments reported below. 
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Fic. 1.—Schematic diagram of the relationships among legal custody arrange- 
ments, child-support awards, and child-support payments. 


of parents’ income, award amounts, and family structure may vary by 
legal custody type. 

Because custody is a dichotomous variable in this analysis, the custody 
equation is estimated by a probit analysis (Aldrich and Nelson 1984). 
Both of the child-support variables, amount of support awarded at di- 
vorce and amount paid after divorce, are censored at the lower bound, 
zero. The analysis uses Tobit analysis to evaluate the linear effects of the 
independent variables on support practices while taking into account 
the censored distributions on the dependent variables (Maddala 1983). 
Parameter estimates from Tobit models can be interpreted like OLS re- 
gression coefficients, the net change in the latent dependent variable 
expected per unit change in the independent variable. Two-equation 
models including Tobits are estimated in HOTZTRAN (Avery and Hotz 
1985), and single-equation models are estimated in LIMDEP (Greene 
1988) with maximum-likelihood procedures. 


RESULTS: CUSTODY CHOICES AND CHILD-SUPPORT AWARDS 


Table 2 shows the determinants of joint legal custody and the amount of 
child support awarded at divorce as well as the joint association between 
custody and child support. The multivariate analysis shows that the rela- 
tionships between family characteristics and joint custody are generally 
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ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF FAMILY AND CASE CHARACTERISTICS ON THE AMOUNT 
or SUPPORT OWED AND JOINT LEGAL Cusropy WHEN MoTHers HAVE 
PHYSNICAL CUSTODY 


DEPENDENT VARIABLES 


Amount Jotnt 
Owed Legal 
(thousands Custody 
INDEPENDENT VARIABLES of dollars) (1 Hf yea) 
Father’s annual income (thousands 
of дойагз)................ ........... .186* .139 x 1071 
(454 x 1074) (.259 x 1077) 
Mother's annual income (thousands 
of дойагз)............................. — 782 x 1077* —.891 x 107? 
(101 x 107!) (.602 x 107?) 
Number of children .. ................ .829* .0003 
(.143) (.035) 
Number of children, squared ........ .074* dn 
(026) 
Age of eldest minor child (years) e .002 
(.006) 
Marital duration (years). ............. .042* ANE 
(007) 
Both parents have lawyers (1 if yes) .489* .089 
(095) (.057) 
Fatber's income missing (1 if yes) .. —1.16* — 348* 
: (.110) (.076) 
Mother's income missing (1 if уез)... .515* .046 
(.121) (.077) 
РОР ГЕПИДА ОГ 2.88* 1.00 
(.034) 
p, рагіа]......... ...... eese .024 
(.024) 
p, тего-окЧет............................. .137* 
(.022) 
—2 X log likelibood ....... ....... - " 18,991.2 
Number of parameters .......... .... 69 
Number of сазез....................... 3,527 


Sovrce.— Wisconsin Court Record Database, cases that entered court 1980—85. 

NoTx.-—Parameters for 1 (amount owed) are Tobit coefficients; parameters for eq. (2) (joint legal 
custody) are probit coefficients The equations are estimated simultaneously with correlated errors. 
Models include controls for county and year of data collection. SEs are in parentheses. EJlipses indicate 
that the vartable was omitted from the equation. 

* The parameter Is at least twice its ЗЕ. 
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consistent with the patterns in table 1.2 When fathers have higher in- 
comes, the probability of joint legal custody increases. Father’s income 
also increases the amount of child support owed. Mother’s income does 
not affect custody, perhaps because her income reflects two phenomena. 
On the one hand, mothers with higher incomes may use their economic 
resources to seek sole legal custody. On the other hand, mother’s income 
may reflect an effect of education. Perhaps as a result of more egalitarian 
gender-role attitudes (Mason and Lu 1988), mothers with higher educa- 
tions may be more willing to involve fathers in postdivorce child rearing 
through joint custody than mothers with less education. In accordance 
with findings from previous research, mother's higher income diminishes 
the amount of her child-support award. Each $1,000 of mother's annual 
income decreases the amount of support awarded annually by nearly $80, 
while each $1,000 of father's income increases the award by about $190, 
other things being equal. The negative association between mother's in- 
come and the amount of child support awarded may reflect parents’ and 
judges’ belief that mothers with their own incomes can afford to support 
their children by themselves or “need” less child support. 

Cases without information on father's income are more likely to have 
awarded mothers sole legal custody than to have awarded joint legal 
custody. Missing information on father's income may be more common 
in cases in which the father does not appear at the divorce hearing than 
those in which both parents are present. When one parent does not ap- 
pear, the other is more likely to receive legal custody of the children. In 
cases of desertion, the children are already in the mother's physical cus- 
tody. For the same reasons, cases with missing information on father's 
income also have lower child-support awards. 

When both parents have attorneys, child-support awards are higher. 
The number of children in the family increases the amount of child sup- 
port awarded but at a rate that diminishes the more children there are. 
The number and age of children may not affect joint legal custody be- 
cause the analysis controls for physical custody. Children's ages are more 


? Examination of residuals indicated that the results of preliminary analyses depended 
on a few cases with extreme values on key independent variables, such as parents’ 
incomes. The results reported here use data in which extreme outliers were recoded 
to lower values that maintained the rank order of observations but provided more 
reasonable tails on the univariate distributions. The variables and number of values 
affected include four cases on father's income, seven cases on mother's income, and 
one case on the amount of support owed. This truncation does not bias the parameter 
estimates and provides more stable results than was possible with the original vari- 
ables. The analysis that predicts the amount of support owed does mot use the trun- 
cated variable because truncating the dependent variable provides biased parameter 
estimates; when amount owed is an independent variable, I use the truncated variable. 
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important predictors of physical custody than of legal custody (Seltzer 
1990). 

The results in table 2 show that SES affects legal custody type as well 
as the amount of child support awarded at divorce. That a nonresident 
father’s higher income increases the chance of joint legal custody as well 
as raises child-support awards accounts for most of the positive associa- 
tion between c y and child-support awards. The zero-order associa- 
tion between ee and the amount of child support awarded is 
.137. Once common predictors such as income are taken into account, 
there is still a very small positive residual association between joint legal 
custody and the amount of child support awarded (р = .024), but the 
association is no longer statistically significant. These findings suggest 
that families with joint legal custody receive higher support awards be- 
cause the fathers in these families have higher incomes. Once differences 
in income are taken into account, the difference in the amount of support 
awarded to families in which mothers have sole legal custody and in 
those in which parents share legal custody is not statistically significant.“ 


RESULTS: EFFECTS OF JOINT CUSTODY ON CHILD-SUPPORT 
PAYMENTS 


When parents share legal custody, the average amount of child support 
that nonresident fathers pay is about $550 more per year than when the 
mother has sole legal custody (table 1). Differences in the amount of 
support paid may be due, in part, to the higher incomes and awards of 
fathers in joint-custody families. I have already shown in table 2 that 
differences in the amount of support owed can be attributed largely to 
the higher incomes of fathers with joint legal custody. In addition to 
compositional effects, joint custody may itself increase nonresident fa- 
thers’ incentive to pay support or increase the benefits fathers derive 
from each additional contribution they make to child support (Weiss and 
Willis 1985). Joint custody may also enhance the effects of SES and 
family composition and may diminish the legal constraint of the amount 
of support owed. 


Determinants of Child-Support Payments 


Preliminary analyses of custody effects on child-support payments indi- 
cate several important interactions between custody type and family 


23 Analyses not reported here also show that custody differences in parents’ incomes 
explain the higher probability of having a child-support award among joint-custody 
families than among families in which mothers have sole legal custody. 
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TABLE 3 


TOBIT ESTIMATES OF THE EFFECTS OF FAMILY AND Cask CHARACTERISTICS ON AMOUNT 
OF SUPPORT PAID IN FIRST YEAR BY LEGAL CUSTODY 


ТУРЕ or LzaArL CUSTODY Trsr or 
DIFFERENCE IN 
IMDEPENDENT VARIABLE Jomt Mother COEFFICIENTS 
Father's annual income 
(thousands of dollars) ... .377 x 107!* .184 X 107 * 
(125 x 10-5 (.249 x 1074) 
Mother's annual income 
(thousands of dollars) ... —.628 x 107!* —.342 X 107!* Ы 
(244 х 10745 (.809 x 1074) 
Number of minor children .203 .037 N.S. 
(.501) ( 100) 
Number of minor children, 
зачагей.............._..... .027 018 N.S 
( 107) ( 016) 
Father's income missing (1 
E yes) eene асаана. —.379 — .636* N.S. 
(346) (.096) 
Mother's income missing 
(Нуна os —.294 183 N.S 
(.342) (.095) 
Payments automatically 
withheld (1 if yes)....... 663* .349* N.S. 
(.311) (.129) 
Number of months of pay- 
ment data. ........ ....... — 044 — .063* N.S 
(.057) (.018) 
Amount of support award 
(thousands of dollars) ... .405* .533* ^ 
(040) ( 006) 
Constant.. ............. és .328 .929* 
(1.04) (.294) 
@ А 2.63* 1.78* * 
( 086) (011) 
—2 X log likelihood ..... 2,525.4 8,962.0 
Number of cases ...... ..... 576 2,356 


Source — Wisconsin Court Record Database, cases that entered court 1980—85 

Мотя. —Запцуе restricted to cases with chiki-support awards. Models mclude controls for county 
and year of data collechon The criterion for statishcal significance in testa of differences across models 
1s an interaction term with а coefficient at least twice its SE. SEs are in parentheses 

* Coefficient 1s at loast twice its SE. 
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characteristics. Therefore, the results of the Tobit models of child-sup- 
port payments are reported separately for each legal custody type in table 
3. The table indicates the coefficients that differ across custody types at 
a statistically significant level, that is, where the interaction coefficient 
in the pooled model is at least twice its standard error (SE). 

The amount of support awarded has a large positive effect on the 
amount of support paid among families with both types of legal custody. 
The magnitude of the coefficient for the effect of awards on payments 
indicates that a $1,000 change in the amount of support awarded in- 
creases payments by $400—$530 a year. The effect of the amount of the 
award reflects, in part, constraints imposed by the legal system. Child- 
support awards also reflect an indirect effect of parents’ incomes (table 
2). That the coefficients for the amount of support owed are much less 
than 1 implies that compliance with support awards is much less than 
perfect. 

When the amount of child support that fathers owe is taken into ac- 
count, parents' incomes at divorce still affect the amount of support that 
mothers receive in the first year after divorce. Fathers! financial resources 
affect their ability to pay, while mothers’ resources reflect children's need 
for support. Incomes have an independent effect on payments even after 
I control for the amount of the child-support award because awards do 
not correspond perfectly to either fathers' ability and motivation to pay 
or to children's needs. In addition, income effects may reflect educational 
differences in parents’ commitment to children and their preferences 
about how to manage child-rearing responsibilities after divorce. For 
example, father's education may be positively associated with the desire 
to remain involved with his children. Fathers income increases the 
amount of support paid, while mother's income decreases payments (ta- 
ble 3). Among families with joint custody, a $1,000 increase in father's 
income raises payments by nearly $38 a year, when other factors are held 
constant; the same increase in income for mothers decreases child-support 
payments by $63. Within each custody type, an increase in mother's 
income reduces the amount of support she receives by nearly twice as 
much as the rise in payments from a comparable increase in father's 
income, when other factors are held constant. This pattern is the opposite 
of that in table 2 in which father's income has a much larger effect than 
mother's income on the amount of child support awarded. When both 
direct and indirect effects of incomes are taken into account, the data 
show that fathers income increases payments slightly more than 
mother's income decreases them for both legal custody types. For families 
with joint custody, the total effect on payments of father's annual income 
is to increase payments by $113 for every $1,000 of income (.186 [.405] 
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+ .038); the total effect of mother’s income is to decrease payments by 
$94 per $1,000 of her income. For families in which mothers have sole 
custody, the total effect of a $1,000 increase in father’s income raises 
payments by $118, while a comparable increase in mother’s-income de- 
creases payments by $76 a year. That father’s income is a more important 
predictor of child-support payments than is mother’s income suggests 
that his ability to pay is more important than children’s needs for 
support. 

Another measure of the need for child support, number of children in 
the family, increases the amount of support paid, but the increase is not 
statistically significant.?* This finding contrasts with the effects of number 
of children on the amount of support awarded (see table 2). The data 
show that the number of children covered by a child-support award 
affects payments indirectly but not directly. 

The collection procedure affects the amount of child support paid. 
Families in which child support is automatically withheld from the non- 
resident father's earnings pay more support than those in which fathers 
pay tbe support themselves. Finally, the data suggest a small reduction 
in payments toward the end of the first year after divorce. Fathers in 
cases observed for the full 12-month period pay slightly less support than 
those observed for part of the period.“ The decline in payments over 
time is only statistically significant among families in which mothers have 
sole legal custody. 

These results show that child-support payments depend on the legal 
constraints of a child-support award, parents’ resources, and children’s 
needs. The most striking finding is that the direct effect of mother's 
income on payments is larger than the effect of father's income when the 
analysis controls for awards. However, once the effects of parents’ in- 
comes on awards are taken into account, the total effect of father's in- 
come exceeds the total effect of mother's income, regardless of custody 
type. This suggests that father's ability and motivation to provide sup- 
port are more important in determining child-support payments than is 
mother's need for support, although mother's income probably does not 


14 When the quadratic term is omitted from the model, the coefficient for number of 
children becomes statistically significant among familles in which mothers have sole 
legal custody but remains insignificant among those with joint legal custody. 

3 Annual payments for cases with less than а full year of payment data were imputed 
with the assumption that payments in the second part of the year would follow the 
same pattern as payments in the first part of the year. The negative coefficient for the 
effect of number of months of payment information suggests that this imputation 
procedure overestimates the amount of support paid because payments decline over 
time. 
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index economic need as well as father’s income indexes his ability to pay. 
That father’s income has a bigger total effect on child-support payments 
is also consistent with mother’s larger in-kind contributions to child care. 
However, the total effect of father’s income on child-support payments 
is small. 


Interactions between Custody and the Determinants of Payments 


While the general pattern of effects of family and legal characteristics on 
payments is similar across custody types, the magnitude of effects differs 
considerably between families with joint legal custody and those with 
sole-mother custody. Parents’ incomes have bigger effects on payments 
among families with joint legal custody. The coefficients on parents’ 
incomes are approximately twice as large for cases with joint custody as 
for those with mother custody. In contrast, the amount of child support 
awarded affects payments more among those with sole-mother custody 
than those with joint custody. These differences across legal custody 
types are statistically significant. Fathers with joint legal custody appear 
to use more discretion concerning how much money to invest in children 
than fathers without custody. That the amount of child support awarded 
has a stronger effect on payments among families with mother custody 
also supports the view that fathers with joint legal custody are less con- 
strained by the legal restrictions of child-support obligations. 

These results imply that there is no important main effect of legal 
custody arrangement on the amount of support paid. Families with sole- 
mother custody and those with joint legal custody do not differ in the 
mean amount of child support paid in the year after divorce, once other 
factors are taken into account. The higher average payments that other 
studies have found among families with joint legal custody may be attrib- 
uted to the absence of adequate controls for socioeconomic differences 
across custody types. 

Custody differences in the effects of fathers’ and mothers’ incomes on 
payments can be seen more clearly in a simulation. I predict the amount 
of child support that fathers in each custody type will pay for families 
with various combinations of father’s and mother’s incomes in table 4. 
The simulation uses coefficients from the within-custody-type models 
summarized in table 3. Income levels for parents are defined in the notes 
to table 4. The table refers to “high,” “average,” and “low” incomes 
of fathers and mothers compared with the incomes of other fathers and 
mothers, respectively. The simulation uses a different standard to define 
fathers’ and mothers’ income levels to take account of sex differences in 
the distributions of income in this subsample. Other variables are evalu- 
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TABLE 4 
SIMULATION OF ANNUAL CHILD-SUPPORT PAYMENTS BY CUSTODY TYPE 


ТҮРЕ or LIGAL 
Созторт 
aoe CEREREM DIFFEXENCE Тисомх 
Joint Mother ти PAYMENTS RAT?O 
FAMILY CHARACTERISTICS o $ gomt — Mother) (Mother/ Father) 
All characteristics at sample 
mé&n$ ....... oo fee 2,263 2,219 44 .49 
Father's income high, mother's 
income high ....... ........... Я 2,514 2,328 186 .40 
Father's income high, mother's 
income average ......... .. 2,726 2,473 253 .25 
Father’s income high, mother’s 
Income low ......... e 2,972 2,621 351 .11 
Fathers income average, 
mother’s income high — ..... 2,044 2,078 —34 78 
Father's income average, 
mother's income low ............ 2,499 2,363 136 .21 
Father’s Income low, mother's 
come high ...................sse. 1,905 1,998 — 93 1.13 
Father's income low, mother's 
income average. ............ . 2,18 2,37 —19 .71 
Fathers income low, mother’s 
income low .......... ro 2,341 2,277 64 .30 


Norx.— Parameters used in calculations come from withm-group models summarmed m table 3 
Semple із restricted to cases with support awards Income data refer to mcomes at the time of divorce 
Father's income and mother’s income are evaluated at different levels Other characteristics are Һа at 
the means for the pooled sample Income levels are defined as high = 1 $ SD above the sample mean 
for cases with awards for fathers ($31,915), 1 SD above tbe sample mean for mothers ($12,790) Average 
= sample mean ($16,501 for fathers, $8,096 for mothers) Low mcome = 5 8D below the mean for 
fatbers ($11,363), 1 SD below the mean for mothers ($3,402). 


ated at the means for the pooled sample.” Figure 2 depicts the effects 
on child-support payment of parents’ incomes for each custody type as 
shown in table 4. 

'The figure illustrates that father's income has a bigger effect on child- 
support payments among families with joint legal custody than among 
those with sole-mother custody. The figure shows that the distances be- 
tween amounts of support paid by fathers with high and low incomes 
are greater for fathers with joint custody than for those with mother 
custody at each level of mother's income. In other words, the dispersion 
or inequality in child-support payments is greater among families with 


2 The means used in these calculations are for the subsample of cases with child- 
support awards. The means differ slightly from those reported in the first column of 
table 1 for all cases regardless of award status. 
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Fic. 2.— Effects of parents’ incomes on child-support payments by custody 
type. 


joint legal custody than among those with mother custody. Within cate- 
gories of mother’s income, fathers with joint custody who have high 
incomes pay approximately $610 more in child support per year than 
those with low incomes. (Compare annual payments in col. 1 of table 4: 
$2,514—$1,905; $2,726—$2,118; $2,972-$2,341.) Among families in 
which mothers have sole custody, the difference in payments between 
fathers with high and low incomes is about $330. (Compare payments in 
col. 2 of table 4: $2,328—$1,998; $2,473—$2,137; $2,621—$2,277.) The 
custody difference in the effects of father's income on payments is approx- 
imately $280, considerably more than the average amount of child sup- 
port paid per month among the families in which mothers have sole 
custody.? 

Especially when fathers have high incomes, those with joint custody 
pay more child support than those without custody. Fathers with high 
incomes pay between $350 and $190 more per year in child support when 
they have joint legal custody (table 4, col. 3). Among families in which 


7 Table 1 above shows that fathers without custody pay $2,091 per year in child 
support when they have an award. This implies monthly payments of about $174. 
The custody difference in the effects of father’s income is also larger than the average 
monthly payment among fathers with joint custody. Fathers with joint legal custody 
pay an average of $2,641 annually, implying monthly payments of $220. 
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the fathers have lower incomes, the custody difference in support pay- 
ments diminishes and in some cases reverses, giving a slight advantage 
to children in families with mother custody. 

When both parents have average incomes, there is a very slight eco- 
nomic advantage for children whose parents have joint legal custody 
(table 4). Nonresident fathers with joint custody pay $44 more per year 
in child support than do fathers in families with sole-mother custody.” 
The economic advantage to children of joint legal custody increases when 
fathers have high incomes and when fathers’ incomes are high relative 
to mothers’ incomes. 

Children whose parents have joint legal custody appear to benefit more 
from their fathers’ higher income than children in mother-custody fami- 
lies. These data also show that the economic benefits to children of joint 
legal custody depend on their mother’s income. In particular, when her 
income is high relative to father’s income, children benefit more from 
mother custody than from joint legal custody. The last column of table 4 
shows the ratio of mother’s income to father’s at divorce. When mother’s 
income is high relative to father’s, the joint-custody advantage reverses, 
so that fathers with joint legal custody pay less child support on average 
than those in families with mother custody. For example, when mother’s 
income is higher than father’s income, fathers pay nearly $100 less child 
support annually among families with joint custody than among those in 
which mothers have custody ($1,905 vs. $1,998). As the ratio of mother’s 
income to father’s declines, joint custody provides more financial benefits 
to children. These findings suggest that inequality in parents’ resources 
affects the consequences of legal custody decisions for child-support pay- 
ments. When fathers have more economic resources relative to mothers, 
fathers may use these resources to acquire rights to children through joint 
legal custody. Once they have legal custody rights, joint custody may 
encourage fathers to invest more in their children than fathers who are 
not legal custodians. However, when mothers have high incomes relative 
to fathers, joint legal custody is associated with lower child-support pay- 
ments. That the economic benefits to children of joint custody depend 
on inequality in parents’ resources suggests that mothers’ interests and 
children’s interests do not always coincide. 

These results also show that custody effects on child-support payments 
are relatively small compared with the total amounts paid. Custody dif- 
ferences in payments are very small compared with the costs of raising 


The difference between the mean support payments predicted in this simulation 
and the observed means reported in table 1 occurs because the simulated means 
assume that the Independent variables for both custody types are at the pooled sample 
means. In addition, the simulation takes into account the distribution of the latent 
payment variable to correct for censoring (McDonald and Moffitt 1980). 
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children?’ ог with nonresident fathers’ incomes. Fathers with joint legal 
custody who have high incomes and were married to women who had 
low incomes at divorce pay $2,972 a year in regular child-support pay- 
ments. This is only about 12% more than the average amount that fathers 
without custody would pay under the same income conditions ($2,621, a 
difference of $351). Thus, while joint legal custody may be in children’s 
economic interest when fathers have high incomes, both absolutely and 
relative to mothers, the benefit is worth less than $30 a month in regular 
child-support payments. Nevertheless, because annual child-support 
payments are so low, the financial benefits to joint custody may be equiv- 
alent to more than one month’s worth of regular payments. 

The results described thus far are consistent with the view that joint 
legal custody facilitates fathers’ discretion about investments in child 
care. Greater discretion results in inequality in child-support payments, 
much of it attributable to variation among families in measured сһагас- 
teristics, particularly parents’ incomes. Joint legal custody may also in- 
crease inequality among children in unmeasured ways. Annual child- 
support payments vary more widely among families with joint legal cus- 
tody than among families in which mothers have sole legal custody, even 
after differences in parents’ SES and child-support awards are taken into 
account. A comparison of data in tables | and 3 shows that measured 
characteristics reduce the variability in payments within custody types 
but do not alter the ratio of variation between custody types. Table 3 
shows that the standard error of estimate (o) for the joint custody equa- 
tion is 2.63, or $2,630 of child support, compared with 1.78, or $1,780, 
for families with mother custody. This ratio, 1.48, is approximately equal 
to the ratio of the SDs in amount of support paid, 1.52, shown in columns 
2 and 3 of table 1 (3.711/2.445). That the greater variability in payments 
among families with joint custody persists within levels of parents’ in- 
comes further supports the view that joint legal custody may encourage 
fathers to make child-support contributions contingent on their own per- 
sonal circumstances. 


CONCLUSION 


These findings show the importance of parents’ SES in determining legal 
custody and child-support obligations at the time of divorce. Fathers 
with higher incomes are more likely to acquire joint legal custody at 


? Espenshade (1984) estimates that a middle-income family with two children and a 
wife who works part time spends $82,400 to raise a child to age 18 (in 1981 dollars). 
This estimate does not include the indirect costs of raising a child, including income 
forgone as a result of providing housework and child-care services. 
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divorce than those with lower incomes, when mothers’ income and vari- 
ous other family characteristics are taken into account. Families with 
joint legal custody have higher average child-support awards than those 
with mother custody, but income differences between families with dif- 
ferent custody arrangements explain the higher support awards associ- 
ated with joint legal custody. 

The effects of custody on child-support payments are more complex. 
Families with joint legal custody and those in which mothers have sole 
legal custody do not differ in the level of support paid after divorce, once 
other factors are taken into account. The legal custody arrangement does, 
however, affect the determinants of child-support payments. Compared 
to mother-custody families, when parents have joint legal custody, child- 
support payments are more responsive to fathers’ and mothers’ incomes, 
and payments are less responsive to the legal constraints of child-support 
awards. My findings also show that even after differences in measured 
characteristics are taken into account, child-support payments are more 
variable among families with joint custody than among those with sole- 
mother custody. 

The greater variability in payments associated with both measured and 
unmeasured characteristics supports the view that joint custody increases 
parents’ discretion about how much child support to pay. However, the 
greater variation in payments may also reflect greater heterogeneity 
among families who adopt joint legal custody. Families with joint cus- 
tody may adopt this arrangement because they prefer to cooperate in 
child rearing after divorce or as a solution to conflict about which parent 
should get sole custody of the children. Whether parents seek joint cus- 
tody voluntarily or accept it as an unhappy compromise is an unmeasured 
source of variation in child-support payments. Unfortunately, we have 
no direct evidence about parents’ preferences concerning legal custody 
and how these vary among families whose divorce settlements allocate 
custody to both parents or to only one. 

While these data show that children benefit economically from joint 
legal custody when their fathers have high incomes, they also show that 
the benefits are small. The data used in this analysis, however, may 
underestimate custody differences in child-support payments because of- 
ficial court records do not document such informal transfers as gifts and 
payments to third parties (e.g., payments for dental care and school fees). 
Fathers with joint legal custody are probably more likely to contribute 
informally than those without custody. Similarly, when parents have 
joint legal custody, children may be more likely to spend extended periods 
of time in their father’s household even though they spend most of the 
year with their mother. The court records of child-support payments, 
therefore, are likely to underestimate the effects of joint legal custody 
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on child-support payments. As a result, these data may underestimate 
inequality among children in single-mother households. 

In the absence of additional information, the findings reported here 
suggest that by strengthening the formal ties between nonresident fathers 
and children, joint legal custody may make divorced families more simi- 
lar to families in which children live with both parents. Recognition of 
paternal rights may facilitate fathers’ informal involvement in child rear- 
ing and provide fathers with more opportunity to share financial re- 
sources with their children. In addition, joint legal custody permits fa- 
thers to have greater flexibility about how to fulfill their economic 
responsibilities to children. This also increases similarities between chil- 
dren in single-parent households and those in two-parent households be- 
cause fathers whose children live with them have much latitude in deci- 
sions about how to invest in children (Espenshade 1984; Lazear and 
Michael 1988). Thus joint legal custody may increase equality between 
children from single- and two-parent households at the same time that 
these closer ties between divorced fathers and children decrease equality 
(1.е., increase variation) among all children who live with single mothers. 
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Children constitute the prime example of “marital-specific capi- 
tal,” a resource worth substantially more inside a marriage than 
outside it. This article examines the effect of children on marital 
stability, using data from the Panel Study of Income Dynamics, 
and tests the propositions that (1) children enhance marital stability, 
(2) younger children increase stability more than older children, and 
(3) under some circumstances children have no stabilizing effect 
or even increase chances that their parents’ marriage will end. A 
proportional hazards model in continuous time is estimated and 
then modified to accommodate key features of the data. The results 
indicate that firstborn children increase the stability of marriage 
through their preschool years. Other children increase marital sta- 
bility only when they are very young. Older children and children 
born before marriage significantly increase chances of disruption. 
The initially stabilizing and later destabilizing effects of children 
combine over the course of the marriage to give parents only a 
modestly higher chance than childless couples of reaching their 
twentieth wedding anniversary. 


Children hold a unique position in a marital relationship: they belong to 
the partnership rather than to either of the individuals. For this reason, 
children constitute the prime example of “marital-specific capital," a 
resource worth substantially less outside a particular relationship than in 
it According to economic theories of marriage (Becker 1973; Becker, 
Landes, and Michael 1977), marital-specific capital decreases the proba- 
bility that a married couple will disrupt their relationship by increasing 
both the attractiveness of the current marriage and the costs of leaving 
it. Sociological theories have also focused on the role of children within 
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marriage, arguing that the presence of children holds marriages together 
by increasing organic solidarity (Durkheim 1933), and thereby increasing 
gains from family life (Morgan, Lye, and Condran 1988), or that divorce 
elicits more normative disapproval toward couples with children than 
without (see Thornton [1977] for a review of this literature). 

However, sociological and economic theories have not systematically 
treated the conditions under which children stabilize—or even destabi- 
lize— marriages. This article develops and tests the hypothesis that the 
presence of children holds marriages together only under certain circum- 
stances and that children fail to decrease and may even increase chances 
of disruption under other circumstances. The analysis uses information 
on marriage, children, and marital disruption from a large national sur- 
vey, the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID), to assess the effect of 
children and their characteristics on the stability of the first marriages. 


EMPIRICAL EVIDENCE 


A rich research tradition focuses on the relationship between children 
and marital disruption. But the relationship is so complex and so depen- 
dent on other circumstances that much of the literature addresses a lim- 
ited part of the problem, uses special samples that cannot be generalized, 
or ignores the intertwined effects of marital duration and childbearing. 

First, couples tend to disrupt marriages more readily in the early years 
of marriage—exactly the period when rates of childbearing are highest. 
This association confounds the effects of marital duration with the effects 
of presence, number, and ages of children (Schoen 1975; Cherlin 1981). 
Second, the "effect" of children on marital stability actually comprises 
a number of distinct effects, primarily number of children, ages of chil- 
dren, and timing of births relative to marriage. 

Most research to date has examined only one of these effects. For 
example, Chester (1974) focuses on childlessness and marital disruption; 
he concludes that one cannot say for sure whether there is a relationship 
if one has only cross-sectional data and compares mean marital duration 
for those with children and without. Some research examines only the 
age of the youngest child (vs. no children); Mott and Moore (1979) find 
no evidence of effects of youngest child, but their sample includes only 
the early years of marriage and is focused on the preschool years. Thorn- 
ton (1977) examines the effect on marital stability of number of children 
without regard to their age. He reports that both women with no children 
and those with relatively large families exhibit higher rates of marital 
disruption than those with one or two children. In a related piece, he 
reports that the number of children has no significant effect on attitudes 
toward divorce in general (Thornton 1985) (but presence of children un- 
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der age six decreases the proportion of husbands who have ever consid- 
ered divorce for themselves, according to Huber and Spitze [1980]. 

Waite, Haggstrom, and Kanouse (1985) focus only on effects of the 
firstborn. In an analysis restricted to the early years of parenthood, they 
find that married parents have disruption rates of 596 and 896 for males 
and females, respectively, by two years after the birth of the first child. 
However, they estimate that from 2296 to 2596 of these couples would 
have broken up without the birth of a child. This is an estimate based 
on comparisons with married but childless couples with many of the 
same characteristics. 

Cherlin (1977) examines the effect of having any preschool children 
and of having any older children, the effect of total number of children, 
and the effect of premarital childbearing on chances of disruption over 
a five-year period. He finds that only the presence of any preschool-aged 
children decreases the probability of divorce for married women, a result 
also reported by Becker et al. (1977). But Hannan, Tuma, and Groene- 
veld (1977), analyzing data from the Seattle and Denver Income Mainte- 
nance Experiment, find no effect of the presence of children under age 
six or of children aged 6—10 on marital dissolution for black, white, or 
Hispanic women, although the investigators do not consider number of 
children. 

In perhaps the most comprehensive examination of the determinants 
of marital disruption and how these change between cohorts and over 
the life cycles of the women involved, Morgan and Rindfuss (1985) find 
that first births decrease the likelihood of divorce in all marital cohorts 
and at all the marital durations that they examined. Premarital births 
increased chances of disruption, but these effects were limited to the first 
few years of marriage. In contrast, Cherlin (1977) finds no effect for 
premarital births. 

If the empirical evidence on the relationship between children and 
marital disruption is mixed, most theoretical perspectives are clear. We 
turn to the major perspectives in the next section. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON CHILDREN AND DIVORCE 


Sociological theories tend to focus on the effect of children on the sexual 
division of labor within the family, a division that increases ties between 
the partners on the basis of specialization (Durkheim 1933). According 
to this perspective, the gains from specialization increase the value of the 
marriage. Sociological theories also point to the web of obligations— 
legal, financial, social, and emotional—through which children tie their 
parents together and to themselves (Morgan et al. 1988) and to the norma- 
tive and religious constraints on divorce, especially when the couple has 
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children (Thornton 1977). Children may increase the psychic costs of 
divorce to the parents, both because of the loss of access to the children 
experienced by the noncustodial parent (Furstenberg et al. 1983) and the 
increased burden on the custodial parent and because of the decreased 
financial well-being that typically follows divorce, especially for the 
mother and the children (Hoffman 1977; Duncan and Hoffman 1985). 
Parents may end their marriages less readily than childless couples be- 
cause they believe that disruption will harm the children (see Thornton 
[1977] for a review of this literature), and, indeed, the literature on the 
consequences of divorce shows deleterious short-term and long-term ef- 
fects (Furstenberg and Allison 1985; McLanahan and Bumpass 1988). 

A number of researchers argue that young children stabilize marriages 
more than older children. Cherlin (1977) argues that preschool children 
more effectively inhibit marital disruption because they require more 
time, effort, and expense than do older children. We elaborate this rea- 
soning as follows. If children tie their parents together through increasing 
specialization within the marriage, this tie might be strongest when that 
specialization is most complete, that is, during the years of childbearing, 
infancy, and the preschool ages. Mothers turn over some of the tasks of 
child rearing of older children, such as discipline, entertainment, helping 
with homework, and athletic training, to fathers. This is especially true 
for sons (Morgan et al. 1988). And schools take over some of the child 
care and training functions for children over five or six. Parents may 
believe that very young children’s dependence on parental time and at- 
tention is such that the loss of a parent from the home would be more 
harmful for them than for a school-aged child or teenager. And recent 
research suggests that children who receive full-time care by someone 
other than their mother during the first year suffer emotional and behav- 
ioral consequences over the long run (Belsky and Rovine 1988; Desai, 
Chase-Landale, and Michael 1989). Since marital disruption and the con- 
sequent loss of income force many previously homemaking mothers into 
the labor force, these considerations might deter divorce most forcefully 
during the child’s early years. In addition, having a child may signal 
commitment to the relationship, a signal that gets weaker the more dis- 
tant the signaling event. 

Older children may inhibit the disruption of their parents’ marriage 
less than younger children if, as children enter school, they need much 
less of their parents’ time in care and become more emotionally indepen- 
dent. And since parents spend less time with older than with younger 
children, noncustodial parents give up less contact with older children 
than with younger. Finally, the closer children get to maturity and the 
residential independence that accompanies it, the less futwre contact with 
the child a parent gives up by divorcing. 
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Economic perspectives on divorce (Becker 1973; Becker et al. 1977) 
focus on investments in the marriage and on the alternatives to the mar- 
riage. Unlike many investments in being married, such as specialization 
by the spouses, children constitute an investment in this particular mar- 
riage and, as such, should decrease chances of disruption of the marriage 
in which they were produced. In fact, previously married women, espe- 
cially young women, are less likely to remarry if they have children than 
if they are childless (Teachman and Heckert 1985), so that alternatives 
to the current marriage probably are less attractive for mothers than for 
childless women. However, economic theories appear to be silent on how 
children of different ages affect marital stability. 

Both sociological and economic perspectives imply that, to the extent 
that children increase the real or psychic costs of divorce or create a long- 
lasting bond between the parents, couples that have ever had children 
wil have more stable marriages than childless couples. In addition, 
young children may decrease the chances of divorce either by raising 
the parents’ commitment to the marriage or by increasing the costs of 
disruption. Having children may signal at least a short-run commitment 
to the continuation of the relationship. We test both of the hypotheses 
implied by this perspective: first, that offspring reduce the probability of 
dissolution and, second, that younger children have a greater stabilizing 
effect on marriages than older children. 

However, both sociological and economic theories have paid less atten- 
tion to the destabilizing than to the stabilizing effect children may have 
on marriages, and neither perspective has fully explicated the conditions 
under which children stabilize or, conversely, destabilize marriages. Em- 
pirical work and scattered theoretical treatments point to the mechanisms 
through which and the conditions under which children might increase 
chances of disruption. 

First, as most theories note, children born outside the marriage in 
question may increase chances of divorce because they belong to only 
one of the partners, by providing ties to relationships outside the mar- 
riage, and by acting as a source of conflict within the marriage (Becker 
et al. 1977; Cherlin 1978). In fact, recent research has found that remar- 
riages that include stepchildren are more likely to dissolve than remar- 
riages without them and that children from previous relationships consti- 
tute a source of tension, strain, and discord in new marriages (White and 
Booth 1985а). This same reasoning extends to children born outside this 
relationship, before the first marriage. We test the hypothesis that chil- 
dren born out of wedlock increase the chances of marital disruption. 

There are a number of other conditions under which children may 
make marriages less likely to survive. Much previous research shows . 
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strong, zero-order effects of premarital conception on chances of disrup- 
tion (Furstenberg 1976; Coombs and Zumeta 1970); theory points to the 
abbreviated search for a marital match often caused by such a pregnancy 
as a primary mechanism (Becker et al. 1977). In addition, any childbear- 
ing soon after marriage gives the new couple relatively little time to 
establish their relationship before entering their new roles as parents. 
Childbearing early in the marriage often reduces the couple’s ability to 
accumulate assets prior to the financial drain of supporting a third family 
member (Coombs et al. 1970; Freedman and Thornton 1979). We test the 
hypothesis that a first birth conceived before marriage increases marital 
instability. 

But we suggest other mechanisms through which children may increase 
chances of disruption: children interfere with time spent maintaining the 
marital relationship and may decrease happiness and life satisfaction. 
Hill (1988) suggests that children decrease marital stability indirectly be- 
cause, as she shows, their presence interferes with the parents’ leisure 
time spent together and shared leisure activities create a bond that 
strengthens marriage. Her research, which is based on the sample of 
individuals interviewed in the Michigan Time Use Survey in 1975—76, 
supports this reasoning (see also Kingston and Nock 1987). And a sub- 
stantial literature suggests couples with children are less satisfied, on 
average, with their marriages than are childless couples (Glenn and 
McLanahan 1982) and that women with young children perceive a lower 
quality of life than those in any other life-cycle stage (Campbell, Con- 
verse, and Rogers 1976). Some of this unhappiness appears to result 
directly from the demands and disruptions of the birth of a child, espe- 
cially a first child (Rossi 1968). 

If the presence of young children inhibits divorce, for reasons outlined 
above, but decreases marital and life satisfaction, this process may result 
in increasing heterogeneity of the population of couples at longer marital 
durations, with still-married childless couples happier and more satisfied 
than couples with children. If, as we and others have suggested, the 
stabilizing effect of children declines with the children’s ages, then par- 
ents may postpone disruption when children are young, creating a pent- 
up demand for divorce that parents satisfy when children get older. This 
would appear as a declining negative effect on disruption with children’s 
age, with the inhibiting effect disappearing or even turning positive at 
older ages. We test the hypothesis that the presence of older children 
increases marital instability compared with childless couples among those 
couples still married. | 

We restrict our attention in this analysis to the stability of first mar- 
riages because a sizable number of influences on disruption apply only 
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to second- or higher-order marriages, making it difficult to combine dis- 
ruption models for first and later marriages (McCarthy 1978; Teachman 
1986). 

We do not systematically explore possible differences between racial 
groups in the effect of children on the stability of the parents’ marriage. 
The differences between blacks and whites in patterns of family forma- 
tion (Michael and Tuma 1985) and in rates of divorce and separation 
(Bachrach and Horn 1985) suggest such differences might exist. These 
racial differences deserve detailed consideration in their own right, but 
space limitations make that impossible here. 

We estimate a model that specifies that couples face an underlying risk 
or hazard of dissolution and that this hazard depends in part on presence, 
age, and number of children, all of which change over the course of the 
marriage. This model also takes into account the effects of marital dura- 
tion, or length of time a couple has been married, on hazard of disruption. 


PSID DATA: MARITAL DURATIONS AND CHILDBEARING PATTERNS 


Our analysis uses data on first marriages constructed from the first 18 
years, 1968—85, of the PSID. The PSID is well suited to analysis of the 
relationship between children and marital disruption. First, it contains 
longitudinal information on both marital and fertility changes. This 
allows us to trace the experiences of individual couples over a substantial 
period. Second, the sample of married couples is large, with a sizable 
number of disruptions during the period of observation. Third, since our 
analysis uses all information on any sample member ever in the PSID 
who meets our criteria, we minimize problems of sample attrition. 
Fourth, the PSID obtained information on marital status at each inter- 
view, & practice that minimizes recall bias, together with a complete 
retrospective marital and fertility history in 1985. The availability of the 
two types of information allows us to date marriages, separations, di- 
vorces, and births with a good deal of precision. Finally, the PSID repre- 
sents the entire age range of married couples in the United States, which 
allows us to generalize to the nation as a whole. 

The PSID began in 1968 with 5,500 households. Approximately half 
of those were drawn from a nationally representative sample and half 
drawn from the prior year's Survey of Economic Opportunity (SEO) 
sample, which oversampled low-income households. Demographic and 
socioeconomic data were collected for the household and each member of 
the household. These included marital status and, for married household 
heads (the husband in the case of married-couple households and the 
householder in others), data on whether the current marriage was the 
first marriage and the date of marriage. Information was collected on all 
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household members including children. The sample has been resurveyed 
each year since that time and contains a set of basic data, including 
marital status and changes in it, family composition, and numerous de- 
mographic and behavioral variables as well as data on special survey 
topics. 

The 1985 wave (eighteenth wave) of the PSID represents a substantial 
improvement over earlier waves for the study of marriage, divorce, and 
remarriage. This interview included a special Heads’ and Wives’ Inter- 
view, which obtained a detailed marital history and fertility history (and 
work history) for the head of household (single female head, single male, 
or husband of couple), for wives (if an intact couple), and for others in 
the family. The marital history includes the dates of all marriages and 
divorces and the first separation in each marriage.’ 


Sample Characteristics 


We begin with every couple that we observed married between 1968 (the 
initial interview in the PSID) and 1985, the year in which the РЭШ 
obtained a detailed retrospective marital history. We restrict our analysis 
to those couples for whom this was the respondent’s first marriage. For 
couples married in 1968, the respondent is the husband. For those who 
married later, the respondent is the PSID sample member and could be 
either male or female. 

We observe separation or divorce within intervals defined by the inter- 
view year. The value of all time-varying measures, such as the husband’s 
income, comes from the immediately preceding interview. In addition, 
within years we begin a new interval whenever one of the children born 
to the couple enters a new age category or when a marriage begins or 
ends. For example, we define a new interval when the couple has a first 
birth, when a preschool child reaches age six, or when an 18-year-old 
reaches 19, This allows us to measure the value of these time-varying 
variables very precisely over the marriage. We include in our sample all 
intervals during which the marriage is at risk of disruption. 

In this analysis we combine divorces and separations under the general 
rubric of marital disruption or dissolution. We include separations be- 
cause separation often precedes legal divorce by several years, and be- 
cause separation without subsequent divorce is a frequent disruption 
pattern for blacks (Glick and Norton 1977). 

The result is a sample of 4,400 first marriages, one-third of which 
ended in divorce or separation during the panel period. Thirty-one per- 


7 See Hofferth (1982) for a discussion of uses of the PSID for demographic research 
on the family. This discussion helped guide the 1985 survey effort. 
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cent of these marriages were underway at the first interview in 1968 and 
so are left truncated— we have no information about the marriage before 
that year. The observations are truncated rather than censored because 
the marriage date is known, but the marriage had to survive to its current 
duration in 1968 to be a first marriage. The remainder of the marriages 
in our sample began during the panel period. 

For all marriages observed at any point during the panel period we 
observe the duration of the marriage (if the couple divorces or separates 
during the panel) or the censoring of the marriage by attrition, death of 
one partner, or the last wave of the survey. But we observe 1,070 di- 
vorces or separations among those married during the panel and 354 
disruptions among marriages underway in 1968 for a total of 1,424 dis- 
ruptions. Thus, 26% of those couples who were already married in 1968 
dissolved their marriages within their participation in the panel, and 35% 
of those married for the first time within the panel divorced or separated 
during their participation in the panel. This difference in the percentage 
of marriages disrupted reflects high divorce rates early in marriage, espe- 
cially since the average period of participation as a married couple is 
shorter for those married within the panel. The remaining couples, not 
divorced within the sample, represent right-censored observations be- 
cause we do not observe the dissolution of the marriage and know only 
that, if it occurred, it happened after the last survey period. 

We adjust risk of dissolution for the effects of covariates that theory 
and previous research point to as important determinants of marital in- 
stability. These include race (Michael and Tuma 1985), the education of 
the husband (Glick and Norton 1977), income (Hannan et al. 1977), age 
at marriage of the husband and of the wife (Moore and Waite 1981), 
religion (Chi and Houseknecht 1985; McCarthy 1979), and time period 
(Thornton and Rodgers 1987). South and Spitze (1986) find that the ef- 
fects of these and similar variables do not change over the marital life 
course. Table 1 gives definition of these variables and their means for 
couples observed at various durations of marriage. We measure the in- 
come of the head (Cherlin 1978; Ross and Sawhill 1975) as a dummy 
variable for low income (the bottom quartile). Only the income mea- 
sure—-and measures of ages and numbers of children, discussed next— 
is time varying. In all cases, we experimented with a number of specifi- 
cations of these independent variables before settling on those presented 
here as best capturing the effects in question. 


Marital and Premarital Fertility Measures 
The variables of primary interest here measure the presence and ages of 
children during the interval in question. We have created these variables 
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TABLE 1 


MEANS ог NON-TIME-VARYING COVARIATES 


Total 
Variable Percentage 

Any premarital births (PREMAR). ................... seme II serro 13 1 
Child born in first 8 months of marriage OIRTHMAR) . изн Big iross 15.7 
BLACK. ee ust e A E EE p rcc aes, 34.2 
Age of head when marry < 22 years (ACMRHZ2) .. РАТОР 44.4 
Age of wife when marry < 20 years (АСМЕМ 20)... ....... sees 42.1 
Education of head < 12 years (EDHLT12)....... „о... cee tees eS 291 
Education of head = 12 уе=агв...__................. sser ce seem з... 39.7 
13 years < education of head = 15 years (EDHI1315) . sess ; 18 5 
Education of head > 16 years (ЕЮрНІб)..................... а ene . 12.7 
Year married < 1960 (YMAR$O). .................... uui) аи» 178 
1960 = year married = 1970 (УМАК6070)........... ...................... ; 24.6 
1971 = year married = 1976 (YMAR7176)... ....... ....... С 24.9 
Year married > 1977 (УМАК77Р). ............... sene e III HR] ree 32.7 


NOTE.—N = 4,400; mean year married = 1970 


to allow us to test the hypotheses presented earlier. For this reason, we 
distinguish first children from their later-born siblings, and we distin- 
guish younger from older children. One variable indicates that the cou- 
ple’s first child was born in the previous year (FB), another that the 
couple had a second- or higher-order birth in the last year (BIRTH). We 
measure the presence of a first child between 1 and 5 years old (FPSC), 
the number of preschoolers other than the first (NPSC), the number of 
children between 6 and 12 years old, the number of children between 13 
and 18, and the number of children older than 18. In addition, we include 
a dummy variable for a premarital conception, measured as a birth 
within eight months of marriage (BIRTHMAR), and a dummy variable 
for a child born prior to the mother’s first marriage (PREMAR). Table 
2 presents means for presence and ages of children for couples at various 
durations of marriage. 

The panel nature of the data used in this study is extremely useful for 
identifying the separate effects of duration and children, given the strong 
association of presence and ages of children with years married. A cross- 
sectional view of the data reveals a strong tendency for those couples 
who have been married for a longer time at the initial survey to have 
more and older children. We include marriage cohort variables to capture 
those trends. However, we observe the couples in our sample over many 
years, and so have a longitudinal view of their childbearing and marital 
stability. 
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TABLE 2 
DEFINITIONS AND MEANS OF COVARIATES AT VARIOUS MARITAL DURATIONS 


Variable 2 Years 5 Years 10 Years 20 Years 


Number of children born within marriage 


NEID): одна ot eee ue near E os i .69 1 36 2.29 3.67 
A first birth within marriage (FB)...  ....... .23 .07 01 .00 
Second or later child (BIRTH) ............... .. .07 .19 .11 .02 
First preschooler (FPSC)..... ............... Я 38 75 15 .00 
Number of preschoolers (NPSC)....... ......... 01 35 .77 23 
Number ages 6-12 (4612) ....................... .00 .00 1.25 1.01 
Number of ages 13—18 (N1318)............... .00 .00 .00 212 
Number ages 19+ (NGT18)... E .00 .00 .00 .30 
Income in bottorn quartile of the distribution 

(QIMERN). ...... ........ ве 43 .27 .19 .20 
Sample аше.............................. ... 3,706 2,518 1,681 1,199 


STATISTICAL MODEL AND ESTIMATES 


This section is concerned with our methods and basic results. We begin 
by presenting our statistical model. We discuss how it is developed to 
incorporate the major features of the PSID data. Next we present the 
estimates of parameters and the basic results and discuss some alternative 
specifications that we considered. Finally, we define the simulation 
method used in the next section to explore the implications of the esti- 
mates. 


Statistical Model 


The statistical model underlying our approach is based on proportional 
hazards in continuous time, modified to accommodate the key features 
of our data: (1) the explanatory variables of primary interest, measures 
of the presence of children, inherently vary over time; (2) some marriages 
were in progress at the time of the final survey or at the time that the 
couple left the sample (due to attrition), so that marriage durations may 
be right censored; (3) the data on marriage durations come either from 
retrospective reports of dates of marital separation or divorce or from 
annual reports of marital status at survey times over the 18-year panel; 
and (4) some marriages were in progress at the time of the initial survey, 
80 that marriage durations may be left truncated (at a known duration). 

Let us begin with the basic continuous-time model of marital duration. 
A couple marries and is immediately at risk of dissolution. The (log) 
hazard of marital disruption is given by 


In A) = In А0), a] + aX (t) + а, kids(t), 


Children and Marital Disruption 


where v(t) is the duration at time ѓ, X(t) is a vector of time-varying (or 
constant) regressors, and kida(t) is a vector of variables measuring the 
presence and ages of children. 

The risk of dissolution may change systematically over time as the 
marriage continues. The couple learns over time about the quality of the 
match, and the couple may acquire “marriage-specific capital," which 
makes the union more desirable so that the risk of divorce declines as 
the marriage endures. This change accounts for declining divorce proba- 
bilities with marital duration (Becker et al. 1977). These systematic 
changes in the risk of dissolution are reflected in the baseline hazard. We 
use a piecewise log linear spline in marriage duration, v(t), for the base- 
line hazard. 


K 
In АД), о] = а, + У an spline), 


kul 


where splineJw(t)] = min{max[v(t) — м1, 0], я, — *,..,).! The probabil- 
ity of the marriage surviving to duration ¢ or longer (at zero values of 
covariates) is given by the “baseline” survivor function at duration £: 


5/9 = e| - | & зад), | 


where 5 (0) = 1. 

The measures of the presence of children in the marriage, as well as 
certain other covariates, vary inherently over time. Therefore, the hazard 
of divorce changes as the number and ages of children change. The 
proportional hazard model introduces these changes in the hazard rate 
through proportional shifts in the hazard rate as a function of the time- 
varying covariates where X, is the value of X within the interval $, to £,, , 
and includes race, education, an indicator of low income, and premarital 
births.* Changes in these variables proportionately shift the hazard, that 
15, 

h(t) = се ai + а) + ада), 

The introduction of time-varying covariates, or the use of interval 

observations with covariates changing only between intervals, causes the 


survivor function to become a function of the full set of past values of 
the time-varying covariates X, which we denote x. The probability that 


3 Where the spline end-point nodes are я, = 0 and их = © ©. 
* See table 1 above for a more complete list. 
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a marriage will last at least to duration v(#), conditional on the sequence 
of covariates up to that time, is 


KA 
S(t,x) = e| - f мы) 


м => - > [*" was] 
- TES 


m1 


? 


eut 


where £j, , is the duration at the end of the last subinterval J. Implicitly 
i, = 0. 

Marriages in progress at the time of the final survey or at the time 
that the couple left the sample (due to attrition) are right censored. The 
likelihood for a right-censored duration is simply the survivor function 
evaluated at the duration as of the censoring time, і = £,. 

For those marriages in which the dissolution date, v*, is known, the 
likelihood of the corresponding marital duration is also dependent on the 
full history of regressors and is given by 


H*(v*,x) = S(v*,x) hv"). 


For those marriages known only to have ended between surveys, the 
likelihood is given by 





5(Ф +, х 
S(tx) 


where ¢,,, is the duration at the end of the last subinterval 7. 

About a third of the first marriages were in progress at the time of the 
first survey. These observations are left truncated. Left truncation occurs 
in the case in which the marriage date is known but the marriage had 
been in progress m years when it was first observed. For these observa- 
tions the likelihood is conditioned on the probability of the marriage's 
surviving from its inception to the initial period of observation, that 
is, the survivor function at that duration. In this proportional hazard 
formulation this probability simply cancels with the corresponding por- 


H**(v*X) = S(t, X) £ е 


$ Left censoring would be the case where the couple was married at the first interview 
but had been married for an unknown duration. 
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tion of the probability of the full duration sequence, so that the sequence 
begins at duration м. That is, 


545.) p 
50,1 = -Т ә 


Parameter Estimates 


Maximum-likelihood estimates of the parameters of the model are pre- 
sented in table 3. The first column of table 3 presents estimates from our 
preferred model, which includes all measures of numbers and ages of 
children discussed earlier. The other columns in table 3 present alterna- 
tive models estimated for comparison. Column 2 presents the model with 
a single measure of number of children instead of the detailed measures 
we prefer, column 3 presents the model with no measures of presence 
and ages of children, and column 4 presents a model that includes only 
splines for duration of marriage and a dummy variable for race. The 
coefficients from the models must be transformed to yield clearer substan- 
tive interpretation; however, we discuss the pattern of statistical signifi- 
cance and sign briefly below. 

Children clearly have a powerful effect on the risk of marital dissolu- 
tion—at least under some circumstances. While we explore these issues 
more fully below, the basic pattern is clear: the presence of young chil- 
dren delays the initiation of separation or divorce until the child is of 
school age. Young children greatly reduce the hazard of disruption, 
whereas children over age 12 increase the hazard by a smaller amount 
but for a longer period. Only the presence of preschool children after the 
first child and children ages 6—12 have no statistically significant effect 
on the chances that their parents’ marriage will dissolve; each child older 
than 12 significantly iscreases the risk of disruption. And a child born 
before the beginning of the first marriage substantially increases chances 
of disruption. 

We control for the effect of a number of demographic variables in 
addition to the measures of the presence of children. Couples in which 
the husband is highly educated have a much lower rate of separation and 
divorce than those with less educated husbands, with chances of disrup- 
tion falling fairly steadily with increases in husband's schooling. Mar- 
rage when the wife is age 20 or younger reduces the chances that the 
couple will dissolve, although we find this result suspect. The measures 


5 Other research (Becketti et al. 1988) shows that couples that separate or divorce are 
more likely to leave the PSID than are stable couples. We think that the teenage 
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of marriage cohort show increases in chances of disruption before 1960, 
a period of relative stability from 1960 to 1970, and then substantial 
increases after 1977. This pattern maps secular trends in divorce rates 
fairly well. We also see that low husband’s income (in the year preceding 
a survey response) increases the risk of disruption. These results closely 
match those reported by others. 

Comparison of the estimates in columns 1—4 of table 3 makes some 
interesting points. First, the effect of number of children born during the 
marriage (col. 2) is negative but quite modest in size. This effect reflects 
the strong negative effects of young children, especially the firstborn, the 
weak effects of preschool- and school-age children, and the positive ef- 
fects of children older than 12. The measure of number of children ap- 
pears to be quite misleading about the effect of children of different ages 
and birth orders on the chances that their parents’ marriage will dissolve. 
Note also that the effect of a premarital birth is much weaker in the 
equation estimated in column 2, which includes numbers of children born 
but none of their characteristics. This suggests some correlation between 
occurrence of a premarital birth and timing and number of marital births 
so that, without appropriate controls, some of the protective effect of 
young children offsets the disruptive effect of a child born before mar- 
riage. 

Note also that the parameter estimates in column 3 come from models 
that contain no measures of presence or ages of children and are virtually 
identical to those in columns 1 and 2 for all the remaining variables in 
the model. So, although a simple measure of number of children born 
does not reflect the complex effect of children on chances that a marriage 
will end, use of such a variable—or even no measures of marital child- 
bearing—has little effect on conclusions about the strength of other 
factors. 

The final column of table 3 shows a very simple model, which includes 
only splines for marital duration and a dummy variable for race. Note 
that when other factors are not controlled, black couples are much more 
likely to end their marriages than are whites. But controls for education, 
low income, age at marriage, and so on substantially reduce this differen- 


brides who show lower hazards of divorce in our models are а selected subeet of those 
who married young, with more leaving the panel when their marriages break up and 
thus censored before divorce (an observed divorce). This reasoning is supported by 
results (not reported here) from models that include a measure of whether the respon- 
dent left the survey before the 1985 retrospective marital histories; these models show 
no significant effect of age of the wife at marriage. We do not include this measure 
of censoring in the models in table 3 because causality almost certainly runs predomi- 
nantly from marital disruption to leaving the panel rather than the reverse. 
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tial, although it remains quite large. However, comparison of the coeffi- 
cients for the BLACK variable in the three specifications shows that 
including either detailed or simple measures of children has little effect 
on the racial differential. 


CONSEQUENCES OF CHILDBEARING PATTERNS FOR 
MARITAL DURATIONS 


In this section we present a discussion of specific hypotheses about the 
effect of children on marital duration. To make the rather cumbersome 
coefficients in table 3 more easily interpretable, we present simulations 
of the proportion of marriages surviving and the hazard of disruption at 
each duration of marriage for a couple with a chosen set of character- 
istics. 

The previous section presented estimates of the effects of children on 
the hazard of marital disruption, focusing on effects of the first birth, all 
subsequent births, and presence and numbers of children of various ages. 
We find that a first birth dramatically lowers the probability that the 
marriage will dissolve in the interval, with a smaller effect of later births. 
This finding is consistent with the reasoning that a first birth acts as a 
signal of the stability of the couple—so that those couples who plan to 
stay together are much more likely than others to become parents, at 
least in part because they plan to stay together. This finding is also 
consistent with Cherlin's (1977) argument that the high costs of caring 
for a young child increase the costs of dissolving a marriage. 

Couples with children ages five or younger face significantly lower risks 
of disruption than other couples (although the effect is only significant for 
the first preschooler). But the inhibiting effects of children older than 
five decrease with the age of the child; we see very small, statistically 
insignificant effects of children ages 6—12, with the effect of children 
becoming positive in the teenage years, so that each child age 13 or older 
significantly increases the chances that his or her parents will dissolve 
their marriage. These results match quite closely other findings of the 
effects of preschool children (Becker et al. 1977; Cherlin 1977). However, 
previous research only vaguely suggests a positive effect of children ages 
12 and older on the chances that their parents will dissolve their mar- 
riage. We address this issue in more detail below. 

Next, we assess the implications of the estimates presented earlier of 
effects of children on the hazard of divorce and for the long-run marital 
stability of couples with different numbers of children. We do this by 
simulating hazards of disruption and survival rates for couples with base- 
line values on the time-invariant independent variables while varying 
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Fic. 1.—Shmulated hazard function for couples with no children and one child 


the number and timing of children. This exercise displays the effect of 
different patterns of childbearing on disruption at various marital dura- 
tions, other things being equal. 

We take as the baseline case a couple with the omitted values on all 
series of dummy variables: couples married in 1970, with a male head of 
household with 12 years of schooling and an income higher than the 
lowest quartile, who married at age 22 or older to a woman aged 20 or 
older, with no premarital birth or birth in the first year of marriage. 

Figure 1 displays the effects of any versus no children on hazards of 
disruption of the marriage. Figure 2 shows survival rates at 20 years of 
marriage for couples with no children, with one child, with three chil- 
dren, and with five children. 

These figures make two important points. First, as figure 1 shows, 
hazards vary dramatically over the course of the marriage for couples 
with and without children; those with no children face hazards that rise 
steeply over the course of the first year and then fall gradually over the 
remainder of the marriage, whereas parents face dramatically lowered 
hazards of disruption when their first child is young and somewhat lower 
hazards until their children become teenagers. But each older child in- 
creases the hazard of disruption significantly. 

Figure 2 shows the implications of this pattern for the long-term sur- 
vival of couples with different numbers of children. The results are strik- 
ing. The early protective effects of children on the marriage are largely 
offset by the later disruptive effects, making the overall effect of children 
on marital stability quite modest. This substantive result does not arise 
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Fic. 2.—Simulated survival function for couples with no children, one child, 
three children, and five children. 


from any constraints on the model but from the empirical results we 
obtain. 

We are now in a position to use our findings to answer some of the 
questions posed earlier. First, does having children increase marital sta- 
bility? The answer is clearly, yes and no. Having children increases mari- 
tal stability in the short run. But in the long run, children have only a 
modest stabilizing effect. Second, do younger children increase stability 
more than older children? Clearly they do. In fact, we estimate that older 
children significantly decrease marital stability after about age 12. We 
find that each additional child reduces the parents’ risk of disruption 
when the child is age five or younger and increases this risk when he or 
she enters adolescence. The number of children changes the timing of 
disruption but does little to change its long-run probability. Do children 
born before or shortly after marriage decrease stability? The stability is 
decreased greatly, but only for premarital births. Children conceived 
before but born after marriage have no measurable effect on the stability 


of the marriage. 


IMPLICATIONS 


Our results provide further evidence on the “effect” of children on mari- 
tal stability. They help pull together and elucidate scattered findings from 
earlier studies on the conditions under which children do and do not 
stabilize marriages. And they provide some support for the theoretical 
perspective outlined earlier. First, we find little evidence that number of 
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children, considered by itself, affects the survival of marriages; any effect 
that exists is modest at best. Second, young children decrease chances of 
disruption, and this effect is strongest for the first birth. Third, under a 
number of circumstances children significantly decrease stability of first 
marriages, for example, if they were born out of wedlock or have reached 
the age of 13. Both of these effects are substantial.’ So our results indicate 
that, over the long run, marriages with many children are only slightly 
more likely to survive than marriages with few or even none. 

We argued earlier that children could hold couples together by raising 
the financial or psychic costs of divorce, by increasing the gains from 
division of labor between the couple (see Morgan et al. 1988), and because 
of the high costs in time, effort, and money of providing for children, 
especially when they are young. Whatever the mechanism through which 
young children decrease the chances that their parents’ marriage will 
dissolve, a substantial literature suggests that parents do not have hap- 
pier marriages and are not happier with life in general than couples 
without children (Glenn and McLanahan 1982). White and Booth (19855) 
suggest that the desire to have children or the arrival of offspring keeps 
marriages together even if they are of only moderate quality. Childless 
couples of the same marital quality divorce more readily, even in the 
absence of major problems. Thus, the intact childless couples become 
more and more selected for high marital quality relative to couples with 
children. 

Our results suggest that, although young children hold marriages to- 
gether, older children do not and may push couples apart. This result 
could occur if a birth causes couples who would otherwise have divorced 
to stay together, at least in the short run. Then the sample of couples 
with older children would include some who would have divorced had 
they not become parents. If the inhibiting effect of children fades and 
eventually disappears, these couples would then show higher divorce 
rates than childless couples simply because some of them had put off 
divorce earlier. 

An alternative argument suggests that children become a source of 
marital tension as they get older, especially as teenagers, when the strains 
of parenthood could augment the strains of marriage, leading to increased 
risks of disruption. And once children reach adulthood and leave home, 
parents need to give up very little contact with their children if they want 
to dissolve their marriage. Although our data do not allow us to test these 


7 Becker et al. (1977) report that the number of children older than 17 had an insignifi- 
cant positive coefficient on divorce at marital durations from 20 to 25 years. They 
interpret this to suggest that parents sometimes delay dissolving their marriage until 
children are older. 
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or other explanations of the increased risks of marital disruption faced 
by parents with school-aged and teenaged children, we view this as an 
interesting and important question for further research. 

Our results on the disruptive effect of older children on the stability 
of their parents’ marriage, although theoretically understandable and 
foreshadowed by some previous empirical work, are surprising in their 
strength and behavioral implications. We look forward to their replica- 
tion by others. 
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This article uses mobility data from Japan to (1) test the Feather- 
man-Jones-Hauser hypothesis that industrial societies share similar 
rates of intergenerational mobility and to (2) shed light on the de- 
bate about Japanese “exceptionalism.” Japanese relative mobility 
rates show no systematically greater deviation from the postulated 
common pattern than do those of nine European nations. Regarding 
absolute mobility rates, however, an argument can be made for the 
distinctiveness of mobility patterns and processes of class formation 
and reproduction in Japan. 


INTRODUCTION 


Erikson and Goldthorpe (19874, 19875) have sought to evaluate the hy- 
pothesis advanced by Featherman, Jones, and Hauser (1975) on similari- 
ties in rates of intergenerational social mobility in industrial nations. The 
“FJH hypothesis” is presented as a reformulation of one put forward by 
Lipset and Zetterberg (1959) and may be expressed in two propositions. 

i) Contrary to what was suggested by Lipset and Zetterberg, industrial 
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mittee on Soctal Stratification, International Sociological Association, Berkeley, Cali- 
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lier versions of this paper, we are indebted to Ronald Dore, Takeshi Inagami, Harold 
Kerbo, Walter Korpi, Carl le Grand, Yoshiaki Nishida, Sawako Shirahase, Ken‘ich! 
Tominaga, Wout Ultee, participants in the seminar at the Nissan Institute of Japanese 
Studies, University of Oxford, England, and anonymous AJS referees. Requests for 
reprints should be sent to Hiroshi Ishida, Department of Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, New York 10027. 
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nations do differ appreciably in the amount and pattern of their intergen- 
erational social mobility if this mobility is considered (as it was by these 
authors) at the “phenotypical” level of absolute rates—that is, of inflow, 
outflow, or total rates calculated in percentage terms from the standard 
mobility table. 

ii) A basic cross-national similarity сам, however, be detected if inter- 
generational mobility is considered rather at the "genotypical" level of 
relative rates, as expressed by odds ratios implicit in the mobility table, 
which show the pattern of association between "origins" and "destina- 
tions" or, alternatively, the relative chances of individuals of differing 
origins subsequently being found at different destinations.’ 

The main argument that underlies the FJH hypothesis could be stated 
as follows. Absolute mobility rates are influenced —via the marginal dis- 
tributions of the mobility table—by social structural changes, and indeed 
by a range of other factors, which can be regarded as exogenously deter- 
mined so far as particular individuals and families are concerned. Thus, 
since such factors will tend to be cross-nationally highly variable in their 
effects—in consequence, for example, of major differences in national 
economic and political histories—a corresponding degree of variation is 
likely to be observed in absolute rates. In contrast, relative rates are 
assessed net of all such exogenous effects and are influenced only by those 
factors operating within a society to create differences in mobility chances 
as between individuals of differing origin. If, then, it is the case, as FJH 
would believe, that industrial societies show & basic similarity in their 
patterns of socioeconomic inequality—as indicated, for example, in the 
ordering of occupational hierarchies and in the distribution of income and 
other resources within them—this similarity should in turn be reflected in 
relative rates or, as FJH express it, in “endogenous mobility regimes.” 

To operationalize the distinction between absolute and relative rates 
on which their hypothesis depends, FJH treat a set of cross-nationally 
comparable mobility tables as constituting a single three-way contingency 
table of origin (О) with J categories, destination (D) with J categories (7 
= I), and nation (№) with К categories. They then represent their hypoth- 
esis of similarity in relative rates by the multiplicative model: 


Fa = ПТР тр туту Ta Tao (1) 


where Fa is the expected frequency in cell ijk of the table and, on the 
right-hand side of the equation, т is a scale factor; 12, тр, and тү repre- 


1 This formulation of the FJH hypothesis departs in certain respects from the termi- 
nology of the original, but not so as to affect its substantive meaning (see Grusky and 
Hauser 1984). 
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sent the “main” effects of origin, destination, and nation. The following 
two-way terms (102, 40, тд) represent the association between origin 
and destination, origin and nation, and destination and nation, respec- 
tively. The fact that the model does not contain the one possible three- 
way term, te)", implies that OD will not vary with М; or, in other words, 
that, under the model, the odds ratios defining the OD association will 
be identical from one nation to another. 

However, the FJH hypothesis may not be most usefully construed in 
the strict sense represented by the model of equation (1}—which, not 
surprisingly, perhaps, has rarely given an entirely satisfactory fit to em- 
pirical data. The model does not in fact correspond to the hypothesis in 
its verbal formulation, in which only a “basic” similarity in relative rates 
is claimed (Featherman, Jones, and Hauser 1975, p. 340) and not the 
complete similarity that the model entails. One can, we believe, construe 
the hypothesis in a weaker, yet still meaningful sense as claiming that 
across industrial societies there prevails a common or "core" pattern of 
relative rates—or, as we would wish to say—of social fluidity, so that 
even where cross-national differences do appear, they are still better 
understood as variations on this common theme rather than, say, as 
constituting a set of distinctive types of fluidity. 

Working within the conceptual context of a class structure, Erikson 
and Goldthorpe (19870, 19876) have developed a model of such “core” 
fluidity and have applied this model to data on intergenerational mobil- 
ity—of a high standard of comparability—for seven Western and two 
Eastern European societies. The results thus obtained provide a measure 
of support for the FJH hypothesis, interpreted in the way we bave sug- 
gested, in the following respects. (1) While statistically significant national 
deviations from core fluidity, as modeled, do in most cases show up, these 
deviations tend to be small relative to the extent of the cross-national 
commonality in fluidity patterns that is revealed. (ii) The effects identi- 
fied in the model as inhibiting or favoring intergenerational class mobility 
would appear to be cross-nationally present in creating this commonality, 
even if operating from one nation to another with differing force. (iii) 
The national deviations displayed are often not ones open to explanation 
in terms of macrosociological variables, by reference to which a system- 
atic typology of national fluidity patterns might in turn be constructed. 
'The source of deviations from core fluidity that would appear to create 


? Thus, e.g., when this model is applied in such a way as to require that all odds 
ratios implicit in our nine national mobility tables will be virtually identical—i.e., 
apart from very minor variations resulting from compositional effects—the proportion 
of the total origin-destination association accounted for ranges across the nations from 
82.396 to 98.8%, and the proportion of all cases misclassified from 2.3% to 7.4% 
(Enkson and Goldthorpe 19875, table 2). 
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greater difficulty for the FJH hypothesis is that of political intervention 
in the processes, or the outcomes of the processes, through which class 
inequalities in mobility chances are produced and intergenerationally sus- 
tained. But such intervention is itself highly variable, both in its objec- 
tives and in the degree of success that it achieves.‘ 

In this article, we have two, complementary aims. We seek, first, to 
extend these earlier analyses to the case of Japan and, in this way, to 
subject the FJH hypothesis to a further and, arguably, more demanding 
examination. Second, we wish to take the results we obtain as a basis 
for contributing to the now widely joined debate on the question of the 
“exceptionalism” or “peculiarity” of Japanese industrial society (for re- 
cent contributions, see Mouer and Sugimoto [1986]; and Dale [1986]. 

As the first nation outside the European cultural sphere to have 
reached the stage of “mature” industrialism, Japan represents an oppor- 
tunity to test all claims regarding “generic properties” of industrial soci- 
eties. And indeed such a test would seem all the more requisite in that 
two different arguments are extant that, while in large part opposed to 
each other, both lead to the conclusion that the FJH hypothesis will 
in fact have greater difficulty in accommodating the Japanese than the 
European experience. 

One of these two positions is well represented in the work of Nakane 
(1970). The general interpretation of contemporary Japanese society that 
Nakane offers is clearly intended as a critical alternative to that provided 
by Western, especially American, exponents of theories of modernization 
and of "convergent" industrialism. Nakane argues that many of the 
basic forms of traditional Japanese social structure have persisted in the 
course of industrialization and, indeed, have found new expression 
within an industrial context. Thus, she claims, in Japan the prevailing 
modes of group formation and group relations have always produced a 
society in which the dominant structural feature is “not that of horizontal 
stratification by class or caste but of vertical stratification by institution 
or group of institutions" (Nakane 1970, p. 87). In preindustrial Japan, 
the key institutions were those of the household (ie) and community; but 
at the present time the business enterprises, with their distinctive systems 
of "lifetime employment" and *company welfare," have taken the lead- 
ing role in creating social identities and affiliations. "In Japanese society 
itis really not a matter of workers struggling against capitalists or manag- 
ers but of Company A ranged against Company B. The protagonists do 
not stand in vertical relationship to each other but instead rub elbows 
from parallel positions" (Nakane 1970, p. 87). 


* This conclusion was most strongly suggested by analyses of mobility in two Eastern 
European nations, Hungary and Poland. 
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It seems to follow that Western concepts of social stratification and 
hypotheses deriving from them are unlikely to be applied with much 
success to the Japanese case. As Nakane herself puts it: “Even if social 
classes like those in Europe can be detected in Japan, and even if some- 
thing vaguely resembling those classes that are illustrated in the textbooks 
of western sociology can also be found in Japan, the point is that in 
actual society this stratification is unlikely to function and that it does 
not really reflect the social structure" (1970, р. 87; our emphasis). 

The second position that we should note finds strong expression in the 
work of another leading Japanese social scientist, Ken'ichi Tominaga. In 
a number of publications (but see esp., 1982) Tominaga has criticized the 
idea of Japanese “peculiarity” and has explicitly defended the relevance 
to Japan of Western theories of industrialism. In Tominaga’s view, those 
who, like Nakane, would see Japanese society as sui generis quite fail to 
appreciate the radical nature of the sociocultural changes that industrial- 
ization has produced, and their claims that traditional institutional forms 
are reestablished within the new industrial order are largely miscon- 
ceived. Thus, Tominaga points out that the "lifetime employment" sys- 
tem, to which so much attention has been given, is not in fact "tradi- 
tional" (it became common only after the First World War), is found 
only in certain types of Japanese companies, and must in any event be 
seen as differing only in degree and not in kind from employment prac- 
tices that are quite widespread in many Western societies. Changes in 
Japanese social stratification have in fact very closely followed the course 
that theories of industrial society would predict. Through industrializa- 
tion and accompanying social reforms, the traditional status order of 
Japanese society has been progressively undermined, and in its place 
there has developed a far less extreme and more "open" form of stratifi- 
cation, based not on the ascribed attributes of family, kinship, or place 
of origin but rather on the achieved attributes of education, occupation, 
and income (Tominaga 1988). Indeed, Tominaga is prepared to suggest 
that, despite its very different history, Japan can today be regarded as 
having joined the United States as preeminently a "land of equality" 
(1982).* 

What, then, is significant for our present purposes is that, through the 


5 Views such as those of Nakane are usually associated with the indigenous genre 
of sthonjinron—an extensive literature treating questions of Japanese identity and 
uniqueness—but it should be noted that they have been echoed by some Western 
students of Japan. See, e.g., Vogel (1967, p. 108): "The basic cleavages in Japanese 
society have not been between different social classes but between one corporate group 
(composed of people at different positions) and other corporate groups." 

* Defenses of Western theories of industrial society and “modernization” as applied 
to the Japanese case have of course also been provided by Western authors. For an 
early example, see Bennett (1967). 
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presentation of Japan as a society that in this way exemplifies the “logic 
of industrialism” in action, Tominaga’s position (19796, р. 83) also con- 
stitutes a challenge to the FJH hypothesis. For, while this hypothesis 
might allow for some initial developmental effect on social fluidity—in 
the period, say, of “take-off” into industrialism—it does not envisage, 
and indeed must preclude, any systematic relationship -between fluidity 
and the further development of industrial societies (see Grusky and 
Hauser 1984, p. 20). Thus, if Tominaga’s arguments are valid, not only 
might one expect Japan, as a “land of equality,” to show fluidity consis- 
tently above the “core” level but, in any event, the essential features of 
its mobility regime would seem unlikely, because of their rather rapid 
evolution, to be adequately represented by any fixed model. In sum, one 
could say that from Nakane’s (1970) position the Japanese case threatens 
to expose the FJH hypothesis as being too universalistic—too neglectful 
of cultural diversity that industrialism does not necessarily preclude; but 
from Tominaga’s position, the critical potential of the Japanese case is 
to show the hypothesis as being too static—too neglectful of the develop- 
mental tendencies that are inherent in industrialism. 

Finally, on one point at least Tominaga appears to agree with Nakane: 
that is, in doubting the appropriateness of the concept of class to the 
analysis of Japanese society. Tominaga does not, like Nakane, mistrust 
universal concepts as such, but questions whether “class” is such a con- 
cept (see, esp., Tominaga, Naoi, and Imada, n.d., pp. 1—5). The origins 
of class distinctions lie, it is argued, in distinctive features of the history 
of European societies, and when the concept is applied to these societies 
it can then map out “real” social groupings; but Japan—like the United 
States, though for different reasons—has a history in which the idea of 
class did not spontaneously emerge, and thus its application to the pres- 
ent-day society must involve a degree of artificiality. If Japanese stratifi- 
cation is to be compared with that of other societies, a more “nominalist” 
conceptual approach is to be preferred—as, for example, that provided 
by mainstream American sociology in which stratification is envisaged 
as a hierarchy or continuum of "socioeconomic" status groupings." 


DATA 


An important innovation in the study of comparative social mobility over 
the last decade has been the practice of basing comparisons not simply 


! Tominaga’s doubts over the appropriateness of the concept of class to Japanese 
society would seem to be in some pert influenced by, and directed against, the analyses 
of class structure that have been offered by Japanese Marxists. (For an account in 
English, much influenced by these analyses, see Steven [1983].) However, we would 
note that class analysis is not to be regarded as the preserve solely of Marxists. 
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on the results of national mobility inquiries as published, but rather on 
the secondary analysis of the original data sets of these inquiries, follow- 
ing the recoding of items of interest to standardized categories. In this 
way a substantial improvement in the quality of comparative data can 
be achieved (Goldthorpe 19856). Under the auspices of the CASMIN 
(Comparative Analysis of Social Mobility in Industrial Nations) project, 
located at the University of Mannheim, a major recoding exercise has 
been undertaken of mobility data collected in a number of industrial 
societies during the early and mid-1970s (for further details, see Erikson 
and Goldthorpe [1987a], and Japanese material has recently been incor- 
porated into the data base.? 

The Japanese data source is the 1975 Social Stratification and Mobility 
National Survey (1975 SSM). This survey, designed by a consortium of 
Japanese social scientists, took as its population all males aged 20—69 
resident in Japan in 1975. The achieved sample size was 2,724, represent- 
ing a response rate of 68.1% (for further details of the inquiry, see Ando 
[1978]; Suzuki 1978).° For our comparative purposes we have restricted 
the sample to one of economically active men 20--64 years old, and we 
have recoded mobility data for these respondents to the categories of the 
class schema shown in table 1, which, in its sevenfold version, serves as 
the main basis for analyses within the CASMIN project. 

When the present (i.e., 1975) occupational and employment status dis- 
tributions of respondents to the 1975 SSM were set against nominally 
comparable distributions from the 1975 Japanese population census, cer- 
tain discrepancies emerged. Farmers and managers appeared somewhat 
overrepresented at the expense mainly of manual workers in industry; 
and employers and self-employed men were clearly overrepresented at 
the expensé of employees. The most likely source of this latter discrep- 
ancy was thought to be that employers and the self-employed had higher 
response rates than employees since the former could be more readily 
found “at home” by interviewers.” We decided therefore to apply a 
weighting factor to the sample ex post, which was designed to bring the 
employment status distribution of respondents into line with census data. 


* Copies of the CASMIN International Mobility Superfile, in which the data used in 
this article are contained, can be obtained on application to Professor Walter Müller, 
Institut fur Sozialwissenschaften, Universitit Mannheim, Tattersallstrasse 2, D-6800 
Mannheim 1, Federal Republic of Germany. 

? For access to the data tape resulting from the survey and for guidance on its use, 
we are greatly endebted to Professor Ken'ichi Tominaga of the University of Tokyo 
and to the 1975 SSM Committee. We alone, however, are responsible for decisions 
taken in the course of our reanalysis of the data. 

0 For further discussion of the response rate for the 1975 SSM, see Tominaga (1979a, 
р. 27) and Ando (1978, р. 26). 
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This adjustment also had the effect of reducing the discrepancy in the 
occupational distribution, but no weighting specifically by occupation 
was undertaken.!! In table 2 we show how, in terms of our class schema, 
the weighted Japanese sample is distributed by present class, or what we 
shall refer to as “class of destination," and also by "class of origin,” 
which we index by the class of the respondent's father at respondent's 
age 15. An indication is also given of how these Japanese distributions 
compare with those for the nine European nations that have been ana- 
lyzed by Erikson and Goldthorpe (1987a): England and Wales, France, 
the Federal Republic of Germany (FRG), Hungary, Northern Ireland, 
Poland, the Republic of Ireland, Scotland, and Sweden." 


CORE FLUIDITY AND THE JAPANESE CASE 


The model of core fluidity that has previously been developed by Erikson 
and Goldthorpe (1987а, 19876) as a basis for testing the FJH hypothesis 
is one of a "topological" kind (Hout 1983). That is to say, it aims at 
elucidating the pattern of social fluidity underlying a mobility table by 
allocating the internal cells of the table to a limited number of subsets 
and by then giving to all cells placed in the same subset, or at the same 
“level,” a common interaction parameter—indicating the same level of 


П After sample restriction and weighting, we obtained the usable sample size of 2,064. 
и One problem encountered in coding the Japanese data to the categories of the class 
schema should be mentioned, even though it is numerically rather mmor. This con- 
cerns the employment status of “family worker,” which was accorded to 103 of our 
respondents and to 28 fathers. We have in fact followed the usual practice of the 
CASMIN project in placing such workers (where they are distinguished) together with 
“other” employees. In the case of Western nations, this may be justified on the 
grounds that family workers are typically in receipt of a wage or salary of some kind, 
even though they may also benefit, directly or indirectly (e.g., through payments in 
kind), from the proceeds of the family enterprise. However, we would believe that in 
the Japanese case the category of family worker includes, in addition to such family 
employees, some further number of persons who do моё have claims to a regular wage 
or salary but whose income derives either from some share in profits (and who in 
Western surveys would probably have been treated as “partners”—ie., as having 
employer or self-employed status) or is in the form of largely casual or ad hoc disburse- 
ments made by the family head. In particular, it would appear that until quite recent 
times——probably around the early 1960s— family workers on Japanese farms, even 
adults and married sons, could expect only such “pocket money” payment (see Fuku- 
take 1967, chap. 4). Thus, the allocation of all Japanese family workers alike to 
“employee” classes of the schema (in fact to classes IIT, V+ VI, Vila, and VIIb) must 
be reckoned to involve & degree of distortion. Some—though we cannot identify 
which— would certainly have been more appropriately allocated to classes IVa +b or 
IVc; while we must acknowledge that such others who are neither partners in the 
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TABLE 2 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF RESPONDENTS TO JAPANESE INQUIRY (Men Aged 20—64) BY CLASS OF 
ORIGIN AND CLASS OF DESTINATION, AND RANGES FOR 
NINE EUROPEAN NATIONS (96 by Column) 


Onions DESTINATIONS 

European European 
Range Japan Range 

6—14 24 14—28 

2—9 16 2-10 

3—14 13 2—10 

5—53 10 1-25 

14—39 20 20—37 

12-26 14 18—30 

3—22 3 1-14 





net association between the categories of origin and destination that are 
involved. Their model is, however, innovatory in that it is constructed 
not from a single, multilevel matrix but rather from a number of matri- 
ces, each of which aims at capturing a specific effect, or level of effect, 
operating on the pattern of fluidity as this is shaped within a class struc- 
tural context. A full account of the rationale of the model is developed 
by Erikson and Goldthorpe (19874). Here we give only a brief description 
of the effects that the model contains. These are: 


i) hierarchy (HI1, HI2)—effects on mobility resulting from differences 
between classes in the relative advantages they offer as classes of 
origin and their relative desirability as classes of destination (in this 
respect, a threefold hierarchical division of the class schema is intro- 
duced, as indicated in fig. 1 below); 

li) inheritance (IN1, IN2, IN3)—effects that increase the likelihood of 
individuals being found in the same class as that in which they 
originated; 

iii) sector (SE)—an effect resulting from barriers to mobility between 
agricultural and nonagricultural classes; and 

iv) affinity (AF1, AF2)—effects on mobility that derive from particular 
discontinuities (negative affinities) or linkages (positive affinities) be- 
tween classes and that operate additionally to the more generalized 
effects of hierarchy and sector. 


Formally, the model may be written as 
Fy = ПТР тр теу TRD тд) Так) T« 776.) ТЕЛ Tod э (2) 
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Fic. 1.—Postulated effects of hierarchy (HI), inheritance (IN), sector (SE), 
and affinity (AF) in the cells of the 7 х 7 intergenerational class mobility table. 
Note that class IVc (farmers) is treated as being in the lowest level of the hierarchy 
as a class of origin but in the middle level as a class of destination. This is done 
in an attempt to take account of the significant increase in the average size of 
farms that has occurred in all the countries we consider over the period (see, 
further, Erikson and Goldthorpe [1987a]). Hierarchical divisions are shown hori- 
zontally and sectoral divisions are shown vertically. 


where Fy is the expected frequency in cell ij of the mobility table, т is a 
scale factor, т? and т? are the main effects of class of origin and of 
destination, and the remaining eight terms refer to the two levels of 
hierarchy effects, the three levels of inheritance effects, a sector effect, 
and negative and positive affinity effects. 

In order to make more apparent the substantive content of the model, 
we show first in figure 1 how the effects of hierarchy, inheritance, sector, 
and affinity are seen as operating over the individual cells of the 7 х 7 
intergenerational mobility table based on our class schema. (The eight 
separate levels matrices relating to these effects are given in the Appen- 
dix.) Then, in figure 2, we report parameter estimates, in log-additive 
form, for each of the effects specified. The method by which these esti- 
mates were arrived at is discussed by Erikson and Goldthorpe (19872). 
We further show in figure 2 the interaction parameters that result in each 
cell of the table when all effects that apply to that cell are summed. The 
arrow shape drawn in the figure serves to demarcate cells showing posi- 
tive and negative parameter values and thus helps bring out the main 
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Fic, 2.—-Parameters in log-additive form for effects in the model of core social 
fluidity, and resulting interaction parameters in the cells of the 7 X 7 intergenera- 
tional class mobility table. 


features of core fluidity: (i) a generally high—though variable—propen- 
sity for intergenerational class immobility (positive values in all cells on 
the main diagonal); (ii) two areas of high fluidity (positive values in off- 
diagonal cells) that involve white-collar and blue-collar classes, respec- 
tively; (iii) otherwise, a prevalence of either “neutral” or low fluidity, 
with particularly marked inequalities in mobility chances (high negative 
values in off-diagonal cells) being most often associated—as can be seen 
by reference back to figure 1—-with sector effects, that is, barriers to 
mobility between agricultural and nonagricultural classes. 

In the case of nine European nations, Erikson and Goldthorpe (19875) 
fitted the model of core fluidity to intergenerational class mobility tables 
in three ways of varying strictness: first, with fixed, cross-nationally com- 
mon, parameters—-as given in figure 2; second, with parameters esti- 
mated separately for each nation; and third, in variant form—-that is, 
with modifications being allowed to the effects originally specified in 
order to achieve a fit of an acceptable degree of closeness. In table 3 we 
show the results of proceeding likewise with our Japanese table, and we 
also indicate how these results compare with those for European nations. 

When, to begin with, our model is applied with fixed parameters, the 
indications are (table 3, rows 1 and 2) that the fit achieved to the Japanese 
data is indeed less good than to the European. As can be seen, the 
standardized G? and A (the proportion of all cases that the model misclas- 
sifies) values returned for Japan are higher than those for any European 
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TABLE 3 


COMPARISON OF Frr oF THE CORE MODEL TO THE JAPANESE MOBILITY TABLE AND TO 
TABLES FOR NINE EUROPEAN NATIONS 


% Reduction 
in С? from 
Independence 
@ af GS ,2,000)* A Model 
Core model, cros-natonally 
common paramoters, 
}арал............. od 124.9 361 122.2 7.8 753 
European range...... .... 58 2—1,229.5 36 43.6-110.3 2.3—7.4 82.3—98.8 
Core model, parameters 
estimated separately for 
each nation. 
Japan. 2... see 52.6 28 519 5.2 89 6 
European range.. ....... — 33.0-379.0 28 3218-681 1.7-5.8 91.7-99 0 
Natonal variants of 
core model: 
Japan. с сз. ум 38.4 sot 382 44 92.4 
European range ......... .. 33 7—186 2 28—29 33 542.7 174.6 92 4—99.0 


* GYS) = (C — df) ! М] К + df, whero К is a constant sample sire. This is a method of 
standardizing С? calculated for samples with different Ns, whoch hes been proposed by Joseph E 
Schwartz as an improvement on the usual G/N Thus G?(5,2,000) is here an estimate of what value С? 
would have taken if the sample size had been 2,000 in each national sample—which zs the approximate 
suze of the smallest in the CASMIN study 

+ Since the interaction parameters of the model are in tins case given—tLe, not estimated from the 
Japanese data—-the df are the same as for the model 

$ df = 30 since Н в possible to drop two terms from the Japanese variant model (see text). 


nation, and the percentage reduction in the G? from the independence 
model is lower; that is, the core model accounts for a smaller part of the 
total origin-destination association within the mobility table. However, 
when our model is applied with its parameters being allowed to vary 
(table 3, rows 3 and 4), a rather different picture emerges. In this case, 
while the fit to the Japanese table is still not acceptable, the deviations 
from the model are of much the same order of magnitude as those we 
have encountered in our analyses of European data. Both the G^(S) and 
A values for Japan now fall within the European range, and the percent- 
age of the origin-destination association accounted for lies only just out- 
side it. On the basis of the findings presented in the first four rows of 
table 3, it could be suggested that the *contours" of social fluidity within 
the Japanese class structure, although apparently displaying some un- 
usual “highs” and “lows,” do nonetheless still follow broadly the same 
lines as those that seem to be characteristic of European societies.” 


3 We do not, however, report parameter estimates here in view of the fact that the 
model still does not fit adequately. 
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We can further explore this possibility by considering how the model 
of core fluidity could most effectively be adapted in order to fit the Japa- 
nese data more closely. In working with European mobility tables, a 
G*(S) of around 40 or below was regarded as an acceptable fit since, with 
28 df allowed by the model (with parameters estimated separately for 
each nation), this would imply a P-value of .05 or greater. Of course, 
once changes to the model are allowed, there will be little difficulty in 
producing, ad hoc, a version to fit any national mobility table. Thus, in 
order to preserve interpretability in our results, we sought to restrict 
modifications to a minimum and, further, to make ones that were not 
prómpted by the inspection of residuals alone but for which we could 
also claim some substantive grounds. 

Following this approach, we were able to devise a variant of the core 
model adequate to the Japanese data that required changes in only three 
cells of the mobility table—in each of which, it may be added, numbers 
were quite small. (1 The IN2 and IN3 terms were included in the cell 
indicating immobility in the class of agricultural workers, class VIb; (ii) 
the AF1 (negative affinity) term was included in the two cells indicating 
mobility from origins in the service class, I--II (on the concept of the 
service class, see Goldthorpe [1982], to either the skilled or nonskilled 
divisions of the working class, V+ VI and УПа. 

The first modification of the model would seem required in conse- 
quence of the highly familial character of Japanese agriculture (see Fuku- 
take 1967; Dore 1978). In Japan the majority of farm workers are in fact 
members of the farmer's family, and sons would appear to be accorded 
the status of “family worker" while their fathers are alive or at least still 
active. Thus, it turns out that 70% of men found in the VIIb-VIIb cell 
of the Japanese mobility table had fathers who were still family workers, 
even at the time of the respondent's adolescence, and were themselves 
family workers, presumably waiting to inherit in turn. In other words, 
we need to adapt our model here to the fact that in the Japanese case 
most men who appear as immobile farm workers are not true members 
of an agricultural proletariat but rather аге in the—protracted— process 
of succeeding their fathers as farmers. * 


^ In the English mobility table, in comparison, only two men out of 56 in the VIb- 
VIIb cell were themselves coded as family workers and also as reporting their fathers 
as being such (at respondent's age 15). In fact 80% of ali Japanese respondents who 
were classified as farm workers, and 70% of all fathers who were so classified, had 
the status of family worker. However, we need to keep in mind here the difficulties 
in interpreting this status in the Japanese case (see n. 12 above). It would, e.g., seem 
likely that as well as there being Japanese distinctiveness in the social organization of 
farming, we also encounter here some national specificity in procedures used in data 
collection. Thus, we would wish to regard the modification to the model that is in 
question as to some extent a data-correction factor as well as a means of capturing a 
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The second alteration to the model is required in order to accommodate 
an evidently very low propensity for the sons of service-class families in 
Japan to be downwardly mobile into the ranks of the industrial working 
class. This we would relate to the awareness—perhaps exaggerated 
awareness (see Ishida 1986}—-of the importance of educational credentials 
in Japan and to the fact of unusually low chances of work-life counter- 
mobility back from manual employment to service-class positions, which 
we can illustrate from our own comparative data.“ A particular concern 
may then be suggested on the part of service-class families to protect 
their offspring from being forced into manual jobs from which there 
' might be no escape and a corresponding readiness to devote resources to 
this end. For example, the practice would seem widespread of more 
advantaged parents buying additional private tutoring for their children 
in the attempt to ensure an education appropriate to white-collar employ- 
ment (Fukutake 1982, pp. 209—11; Morishima 1982, pp. 182—83). 

When the core model with the changes indicated was fitted to the 
Japanese data, an acceptable G?(S) value of 35.9 was produced. How- 
ever, it further emerged that under this variant model the HI2 and IN2 - 
terms were nonsignificant. These terms were therefore omitted and the 
model reestimated. The G?(S) and other results that were then returned 
are those in row 3 of table 3. (The levels matrices for this final version 
of the model are given in the Appendix.) 

In table 4 we seek to show what are the more detailed implications for 
the pattern of Japanese social fluidity of the variant model that we pro- 
pose. We report the parameter estimates for the model and give the 
interaction parameters that are produced under the model for each cell 
of the Japanese mobility table. Table 4 then corresponds to figure 2, 





real societal difference. Corresponding modifications that might have been thought 
necessary in the ГУс-УПЬ and VIIb-IVc cells are not in fact required, chiefly, we 
would suppose, because it is among the family workers represented in the VIIb-VIIb 
cell that the proportion of “protracted inheritors” to true "family employees" is much 
the greatest. 

и The frequency of countermobility within the Japanese service class—as measured 
by the proportion of men of service-class origins who were themselves found in service- 
class positions after initial employment that had placed them in a different class 
position—is, іп fact, high: 2596 of all men of service-class origins, as compared with 
23% in England and 16% in France, to take two nations in which countermobility is 
common by European standards. However, in Japan such countermobility is over- 
whelmingly vig woxmaxwal entry positions, especially in class III (cf. text and n. 19 
below). Of service-class sons entering employment in the manual positions of classes 
V+VI and Vila, just over a third in England and just under a third in France were 
Subsequently found back in the service class, but in Japan the proportion is less than 
& sixth. 

16 Since the Japanese sample size is very close to 2,000, we also obtained an acceptable 
unstandardized С? value (С? = 36.1, df = 28, P = .14). 
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TABLE 4 


PARAMETERS IN LOG-ADDITIVE FORM FOR EFFECTS IN THE VARIANT MODEL 
FOR JAPAN AND RESULTING INTERACTION PARAMETERS IN THE CELLS OF THE 
JAPANXSE MOBILITY TABLE 





Errxrcr 

ни HD IN1 IN2 IN3 SE AF1 AF2 

Parameters. ... —.16 а 74 * 7% —.63 — 68^ 37 
Standard error..... 07 09 29 14 .17 06 
ї+п ш IVa+b IVc V VI Vile УПЬ 

ТИ (еее .74 .21 .21 —.79 —.84 —.84  —147 
21 .74 0 —.63 0 — 16 — 79 

IVa b .............. 21 0 .74 —.26 0 — 16 — 79 
Уса —.79 —.79 —.42 134 —.79 — 26 0 
V+VI..... —.16 0 0 — 63 .74 21 —.79 
УП. ? —.16 —.16 — 16 —.79 21 .74 —.63 
VIED .. sahen —147 —.79 — 79 —.16 —.79 —.26 1.53 


* Indicates parameters that побаПу returned а nonsignificant value at the 5% level and have then 
been omitted in reestimating the model 
> Indicates parameters directly affected by modification to the core model 


which presented similar estimates derived from the core model." The 
four most important points to emerge from these results are given 
below. è 


И Tn the log-additive form, the model in fig. 2 becomes 
log Fy = +? + NP + AE NIB + ЭШ + ABS 
+ MIS эй, + + 
The parameters in eq. (3) are then related to those in eq. (2) by 
тыл” 679, mma... А. 


The parameters for hierarchy and inheritance effects are presented incrementally; Le., 
the value given for HI2 represents an increment on that for НИ, that for IN2 an 
increment on IN1, and that for IN3 an increment on IN2. However, this is not the 
case with the parameters for affinity effects, since AF1 refers to negative affinities and 
AF2 to positive affinities. 

4 The model parameters estimated in table 4 cannot be statistically compared with 
those of fig. 2—1.e., by testing for the significance of differences between them—since 
we have, of course, modified the core model to fit the Japanese data. However, if we 
accept the models, it is meaningful to compare their parameters substantively. The 
cell-by-cell interaction parameters under the Japanese and core models are also not 
directly comparable. But they can be conveniently compared indirectly in relation to 
the level of “neutral” fluidity in each model, which, in the generalized linear interac- 
tive modeling program (GLIM) parameterization that we use, is set at rero. 


(3) 
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1. The fact that, as noted above and as indicated in table 4, two terms 
can be dropped from our variant model for Japan does of course imply 
further deviations from core fluidity. However, as regards the insignifi- 
cance of the HI? term, this is in part offset—as may be seen by reference 
back to figure 1—by the inclusion of the AF1 (negative affinity) term in 
the I+ П-УПа cell. The main deviations that arise thus take the form of 
relatively low barriers to mobility between the service class and the two 
agricultural classes and a marked asymmetry in fluidity as between the 
service class and two divisions of industrial working class—low bar- 
riers to upward movement coexisting with high barriers to downward 
movement. 

2. The insignificance of the IN2 term, taken together with the inclusion 
of the ПМЗ term in the УПЬ-УПЬ cell, is of greater consequence. It means 
in fact that in the Japanese case all nonagricultural classes have the same 
level of inheritance. Comparison of the cell values given in table 4 with 
those of figure 2 then shows that in Japan the propensity for immobility 
within classes Ш, V+ VI, and VlIIa—that is, among routine nonmanual 
employees and skilled and nonskilled industrial workers—is higher, rela- 
tive to "neutral" fluidity, than under the core model. On the other hand, 
this propensity is correspondingly low within classes I+II and IVa +b, 
those of the service class and the petty bourgeoisie. Two factors that may 
in part account for this feature of Japanese fluidity can be noted. First, 
the line between class I+ II and class Ш is particularly difficult to draw 
in the Japanese case because of the widespread practice in business and 
other organizations of young entrants being initially assigned to routine 
clerical grades even though they may be of graduate status and have been 
recruited specifically for, and will eventually move into, professional, 
administrative, or managerial positions (Cole and Tominaga 1976, p. 
74). Second, intergenerational stability within class IVa -- b is likely to 
be depressed in the Japanese case as a result of the role played by self- 
employment-——especially homework—as a response to unemployment 
and also to retirement at around age 55, which is usual in Japanese 
industry (cf. Steven 1983, pp. 80—86; also Cole and Tominaga 1976, pp. 
77—78). 

3. The sector effect on mobility would appear to be well below core 
level in the Japanese case. This feature can be associated—as in several 
European societies, notably the FRG, Hungary, and Poland—with a 


19 It might be suggested that Japanese distinctiveness is here again in pert classifica- 


trainees. Hence, we might be exaggerating the extent of Japanese deviation from core 
fluidity. However, for our present purposes we think it safer to take the view that the 
classificatory difficulties that arise do reflect an actual difference in practice. 
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high frequency of part-time farming or, alternatively, the supplementing 
of farm-family incomes through various kinds of industrial work (Fuku- 
take 1967, 1982, chap. 11), which would appear to be practices that 
typically reduce the barriers to intergenerational mobility between ag- 
ricultural and nonagricultural classes.” 

4. In the final outcome, then, areas of both relatively low and relatively 
high fluidity are displayed within the Japanese pattern as represented by 
our model. In general, though the tendency is for somewhat less unequal 
mobility chances to be shown up than those implied by “core” fluidity. 
In particular, it may be observed from the comparison of figure 2 and 
table 4 that, in those off-diagonal cells where “neutral” fluidity is not 
indicated, Japan has values that are in fact closer to “neutral” fluidity 
than are the corresponding parameters under the core model in all cases 
but two—those indicating downward mobility from service-class origins 
into industrial working-class positions. To provide some overall assess- 
ment, we have computed the values of all 441 odds ratios that are implicit 
in the 7 X 7 mobility table, both under the core model and under the 
Japanese variant model as applied to the Japanese data. Comparing cor- 
responding ratios, we find that, in 5496 of cases, the Japanese value is 
the closer to 1—indicating higher fluidity than the core expectation —and 
in 40%, the further from 1—indicating lower fluidity— with the remain- 
ing values being identified. 

Our results here could then be regarded as consistent with, though at 
the same time more differentiated than, those reported by Yamaguchi 
(1987) on the basis of a Japan—England—United States comparison. Thus, 
our finding that Japan tends to have high fluidity—relative to core expec- 
tations—apart from some high propensities for immobility is in line with 
Yamaguchi's suggestion that, overall, the Japanese pattern of social flu- 
idity is "closer to quasi-independence" (1987, p. 489) than those of the 
other two nations he studies. However, Yamaguchi does not, for exam- 
ple, pick up the relatively low propensity for immobility among the petty 
bourgeoisie—the "status" categories on which his analysis is based do 
not take account of differences in employment relations; nor could his 
analysis reveal the low sectoral barrier that we have noted—he has only 
a single “farm” category treated as one of status——nor the marked asym- 


9 We would indeed expect that some, perhaps a majority, of the respondents to the 
1975 SSM survey who reported their present occupation as being that of farmer, by 
virtue of the fact that they did own and farm land— and who are therefore coded to 
class IVc— were themselves also engaged in some form of paid employment outside 
farming. Information on such second jobs was not collected in the survey. For further 
discussion of the West German, Hungarlan, and Polish cases, see Erikson and Gold- 
thorpe (19785). 
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metry in propensities for long-range mobility between the service class 
and working class. 

Finally in this section we report on the results of two supplementary 
analyses that we have undertaken. The first was prompted by the possi- 
bility that even if, as we would suppose, the concept of class is applicable 
to Japanese society, we may still not have implemented our class schema 
in the way most appropriate to the Japanese case: in particular, we may 
not have given due recognition to the fact—which Nakane (1970) and 
many other commentators have emphasized—that the employment rela- 
tions and conditions of Japanese workers are influenced as much, if not 
more, by the type and especially the sise of the firm in which they are 
employed as by their own occupation or skill level (cf. Cole 1979; Clark 
1979; and the discussion in Mouer and Sugimoto [1986], pp. 281—88). 

To explore this possibility to sorne extent, we modified the form of our 
class schema so as to provide for a distinction between large and small 
firms. The dividing line was set at 300 employees, which is that most 
often used in official Japanese statistics for the manufacturing industry. 
Specifically, we recategorized respondents’ and respondents’ father's 
class positions in the following ways: 

1. Where the employing firm was large, cases originally allocated to 
class Ш were transferred to class I+ II—the assumption being that in 
large firms even routine nonmanual workers would tend to be more or 
less fully integrated, in terms of their employment relations and condi- 
tions, into administrative and managerial bureaucracies. 

2. All cases allocated to classes V+ VI and УПа were reallocated to 
two new classes, V-VIIa (large) and У-УПа (small) —the assumption here 
being that, so far as employment relations and conditions are concerned, 
the division within the industrial working class by size of firm is more 
consequential than that by skill. 

With our mobility data organized on the basis of this modified version 
of the class schema, we then repeated the analyses described above. The 
main finding was that very little difference was made to the general 
pattern of our results. The core model, without fixed parameters, fitted 
slightly better (С2[5] = 51.0 as against 53.8) but with a broadly similar 
pattern of residuals; and our preferred variant model then fitted some- 
what less well (G^[S] = 45.4 as against 39.5). We can thus say that we 
do not find any obvious indications that our class schema in its original 
form fails to give insight into some highly distinctive feature of Japanese 
social fluidity which attention to the size of employing firms would 
reveal.?! 


21 We also experimented by taking the dividing line between large and small firms as 
1,000 employees —but in this case clearly less well fitting models resulted. In order to 
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The second supplementary analysis that we undertook was aimed at 
investigating the stability of the Japanese pattern of social fluidity in the 
light of claims, such as those made by Tominaga (1982; and see also 
1969; 19796), of relatively rapid change in the direction of greater open- 
ness. Ideally we would have wished to work with appropriate data from 
two or more mobility inquiries carried out at different times. However, 
since such data coded to our class schema were not available to us, we 
resorted to birth-cohort analysis of the data of the 1975 inquiry. We 
divided the sample into four cohorts—those of men born 1911-20, 
1921—30, 1931—40, and 1941—50 (men born between 1951 and 1955, who 
were only 20—24 years old at the time of inquiry, were omitted); and, in 
order to maintain adequate cell counts, we resorted to the fivefold version 
of the class schema, as shown in table 1.2 We then fitted to the intergen- 
erational mobility tables for our four cohorts what has elsewhere been 
referred to as the constant social fluidity (CSF) model (Erikson, Gold- 
thorpe, and Portocarero 1983). This model is in fact identical to that of 
equation (1) above, but with cohort being substituted for nation. It thus 
states that, while an association will exist between origin and cohort and 
destination and cohort, as well as between origin and destination, no 
three-way interaction occurs: in other words, the set of odds ratios defin- 
ing the association between origin and destination is identical across co- 
horts. 

When applied to the Japanese data, this CSF model shows a rather 
satisfactory fit: G? is 49.0 (P = .43; df 48). The model misclassifies only 
3.9% of all cases and accounts for 88.8% of the total origin-destination 
association. However, it is true that in this way we achieve only a 
*global" test of the hypothesis of constant fluidity, and the presence of 
various specific trends in fluidity, within an overall constancy, cannot be 
ruled out. 

We therefore went on to consider a further model that provides for a 
linear trend in each of the 16 odds ratios in the basic set of our 5 X 5 
tables; that is, the model allows each of these ratios to increase or de- 
crease linearly across the four cohorts distinguished (for a similar model, 
see Goldthorpe [1987], pp. 78—85). When this model is applied to the 
Japanese data, the reduction in С? from the CSF model is not significant 
(АС? = 14.9, Adf = 16, Р > .50). Furthermore, inspection of the linear 


obtain more conclusive results here, it would obviously be desirable to introduce 
organizational size into analyses of mobility data for European nations. Unfortunately, 
however, none of our European data sets have information on this variable for both 
respondents asd fathers 

7 Despite using the fivefold version of the class schema, a number of zero cells were 
found in the table, and we have added 0.1 to these cells. The addition, however, 
made no difference to the findings reported below. 
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trends displayed under the model in all the 100 odds ratios implicit in 
the 5 х 5 tables showed that only 31 went in the direction of greater 
fluidity—that is, moved toward a value of 1. A trend in the opposite 
direction was shown by 39 ratios, while the remaining 30 passed through 
1—indicating a shift first toward but then away from greater fluidity or 
vice versa. 

Finally, in view of well-known "identification" problems, we repeated 
the analyses described above but with respondents’ class of first employ- 
ment substituted for present class, so that the possibility of trends could 
be examined over a fairly well defined life-cycle stage and any confound- 
ing by age effects be minimized. Our previous results were in all respects 
confirmed.” 

We may then conclude that Japanese relative mobility rates do display 
an essential constancy over the period covered by our data; insofar as 
any shifts have occurred, these data have not marked a steady movement 
toward greater fluidity but should rather be understood as minor and 
trendless fluctuations.” 


4 For the CSF model, G? = 44.8, df = 48, P = .60. The improvement in fit made 
by providing for linear trends was again not significant (АС? = 5.3, Adf = 16, P > 
.90), and of the trends displayed in the 100 odds ratios, 43 went toward and 39 away 
from greater fluidity, while 18 reversed. 

H The question might be raised of what changes, if any, appear in the various effects 
specified in the Japanese variant of the core model if this is Itself fitted to successive 
cohorts within our sample. It would of course be in principle possible for such changes 
to occur even while the pattern of relative rates—that is, of odds ratioe—that was 
generated remained unaltered. The practical difficulty that we encounter in trying to 
answer this question is that we must of course work with the sevenfold version of the 
class schema (in terms of which the model is specified), and even if we then collapse 
our four cohorts to just two, e.g., to those of men born 1911—30 and 1931—50, the 
resulting tables are disturbingly sparse. However, from an exercise conducted on this 
basis, we find no significant differences from the евШет to the later cohort for the two 
Inheritance effects or for the sectoral effect in the model, and we find a shift (increase) 
in the positive affinity term that is only marginally significant. The differences in 
which we would have greatest confidence occur in the two remaining terms: the 
hierarchy effect (НГ) strengthens across the two cohorts while the negative affinity 
effect (the extended AF 1 term) weakens. These changes would then be consistent with 
a shift in fluidity patterns toward closer conformity with the core model— service- 
class sons showing, e.g., a reduced propensity to become farm workers but an in- 
creased propensity to become industrial workers. It may be noted that our results here 
fail to confirm Yamaguchi’s findings (1987), based on analyses of data from the 1975 
Japanese mobility study and that of 1955, that diagonal (or in our terms, inheritance) 
effects decrease over time while the association between origins and destinations in 
off-diagonal cells tends generally to increase. However, our results as a whole are in 
broad agreement with those of other Japanese sociologists who have compared mobil- 
ity tables based on the 1975 survey with ones based on the surveys of both 1955 and 
1965. Thus, Kojima and Hamane (1984) have shown that the CSF model fits the 
mobility tables for 1955, 1965, and 1975 when these are organized on the basis of an 
eightfold occupational classification. The fit ceases to be acceptable if either a fivefold 
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Given, then, the results we have thus far presented in this article, how 
should the Japanese case be regarded from the standpoint of the FJH 
hypothesis (which, according to our understanding, claims that within 
the social fluidity patterns of industrial nations a large commonality pre- 
vails)? There is no doubt that, when set against the model of core fluidity 
that we have proposed, the Japanese pattern has its “peculiar” features. 
These however, in our view, can be better understood as variations on 
a common theme—represented by the core model—than as expressions 
of a national social structure that is in some way distinctive. A model 
developed from the experience of European societies does prove capable 
of reproducing Japanese mobility data to a very substantial extent.” 

In this regard, we would wish to emphasize, first, the relatively few 
modifications that need to be made to the form of the core model in order 
to produce a fitting variant for Japan; and, second, the fact that, while 
the overall extent of the Japanese deviation from the core pattern is more 
extensive than that found in some of the European nations we have 
studied (as is indicated in table 3), it could still scarcely be reckoned as 
extravagant. Thus, what we can at all events say is that the Japanese 
case does not create special problems for the FJH hypothesis in the sense 
in which we take it. If this hypothesis is to be rejected on the basis of 
the Japanese data, it could have been rejected already on the basis of the 
European data that we have previously analyzed. 

On the other hand, we would note that arguments claiming that Japan 
is sui generis or possesses a quite different form of stratification to that 
found in European societies can draw little support from our findings. 
Thus, if it were the case, as Nakane (1970)—and also Tominaga (1982, 
1988)— would maintain, that the “European” concept of class is inap- 
propriate to the study of Japanese society, one would not expect an analy- 
sis that rests on this concept to produce results that are largely compara- 
ble to those achieved for European nations. Contrary to Nakane's claim 





or threefold collapse of the classification is used (Iwamoto 1985; Tokuyasu 1986); but 
we have ourselves reexamined the 3 X 3 tables and find that the lack of fit comes 
largely from one source: a decline in the propensity for immobility among manual 
workers as between 1955 and 1965. Even then, if one accepts this effect as being real, 
it is still scarcely sufficient evidence for claiming a general and continuous increase in 
fluidity within postwar Japanese society. 

3 It may of course be asked just what, in this context, do phrases like “a very 
substantial extent" imply. Perhaps the best response is to note that if we were to take 
as our Japanese mobility table that constituted by the expected values under our core 
model fitted with fixed parameters (as in row 1 of table 3), and if we were then to 
compute inflow and outflow rates from this table, the main distinctive features of 
these rates, as compared with those for our European nations, would be overall very 
much the same as those on which we go on to comment in the text below in referring 
to the actwal Japanese table. 
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that class as a form of social stratification is “unlikely to function” in 
Japan and “does not really reflect the social structure” (1970, p. 87), we 
would see in our findings clear evidence that a class structure does indeed 
function in Japan, and it functions in much the same way as in other 
industrial societies, to generate a pattern of unequal mobility chances. 
We do not, we should stress, seek here to challenge the contention that 
class consciousness, or even class awareness, is only rather weakly devel- 
oped among the Japanese population. But what we do wish to maintain 
is, first, that sociologists need not be restricted in the concepts they apply 
to those that are prevalent among the “lay members” of the societies 
they study; and, second, that class is in any event a concept relevant not 
only to how individuals view the social world and act within it but also 
to what actually happens to them—in the present context, to what 
chances of mobility or immobility they have experienced or may expect. 

Again, if we assume that Tominaga (1982) is suggesting that Japan, 
together with the United States, is outstanding in showing how these 
inequalities are diminished by the onward march of industrialism, our 
evidence is once more uncongenial. As we have shown, social fluidity in 
Japan does tend to be somewhat above the level provided for by the core 
model, and Japan could certainly be regarded as a more “open” society 
than some European ones; even $0, it can scarcely claim preeminence. 
Thus, if we calculate odds ratios under our national variant model for 
Sweden, we find that a still-larger proportion of odds ratios fall below 
“core” expectations than in the Japanese сазе—83% as against the 54% 
reported above.?5 Furthermore, we have also failed to find support for 
the argument to which Tominaga is more obviously committed: that 
social fluidity in Japan is, at all events, on a steadily rising trend. To the 
contrary, our results would indicate that, despite the rapid economic 
growth and structural change that have characterized modern Japan, a 
large measure of stability has in fact been preserved in the pattern of 
its social fluidity—just as, it may be noted, the FJH hypothesis would 
imply. 


ABSOLUTE RATES 


We would not, then, regard Japanese social fluidity as being sufficiently 
deviant from "core" expectations to undermine the FJH hypothesis in 


?* It might be suggested that to find Sweden showing greater fluidity than Japan is 
not all that surprising in the Hght of theories of convergent industrialism since, at 
least up to the 1970s, Sweden could in fact claim a higher level of development——as 
ee 

ratios calculated under the national variant model for Poland—with а real GNP per 
capita of about & third less than Japan in 1970——are below core expectations in 59% 
of all cases. 
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the version that we have adopted; or, at all events, no further qualifica- 
tions to the hypothesis would seem required to those that have already 
been suggested on the basis of analyses of mobility in European nations 
(Erikson and Goldthorpe 1987a, 1987b). However, if we now wish to 
focus our attention on the more general issue of the “exceptionalism” of 
Japan as an industrial society, we must examine not only social fluidity 
or the pattern of relative mobility rates, but also absolute rates. As we 
noted earlier, FJH complement their claim of a basic cross-national simi- 
larity in relative rates with the argument that, pace Lipset and Zetterberg 
(1959), absolute rates can be expected to vary widely under the influence 
of diverse “exogenous” factors. Thus, Japan could still be distinctive in 
terms of this variation even though conforming to the generic pattern in 
its “endogenous mobility regime." 

To begin with, we may consider total mobility rates. In the Japanese 7 
X 7 intergenerational class mobility table, the proportion of respondents 
whose present class is different from their class of origin—that is, who 
are found in cells off the main diagonal of the table—is 73%. The range 
of total mobility rates for nine European nations is from 5496 to 7696. 
Thus, while Japan tends toward the higher end of the range—with a 
rate that exceeds those of seven out of nine European nations but falls 
below those of Hungary and Sweden—no very compelling evidence of 
exceptionalism is here provided. 

However, if we turn next to inflow and outflow mobility rates, a some- 
what different picture emerges. Rather than attempting to present these 
rates in full, we resort, in figures 3 and 4, to graphic methods in order 
to show the Japanese rates in relation to the corresponding European 
ones. From both of these figures it is in fact apparent that the Japanese 
data are not easily assimilated into the European pattern. With 18 of the 
43 inflow rates represented in figure 3 (flows not exceeding 596 in any 
nation are excluded), the Japanese value falls outside the European 
range; and this is likewise the case with 15 of the 39 outflow rates that 
are represented in figure 4. Moreover, these departures from the Euro- 
pean pattern are of a rather systematic kind. 

Thus, more detailed examination of figure 3 will reveal that, of the 18 
instances of outlying Japanese inflow rates, five feature inflow from class 
IVa+b (the petty bourgeoisie) that is greater than in any European na- 
tion, and a further 10 feature inflow from class V+ УГ or class VIIa (the 
two divisions of the industrial working class) that is less. And similarly, 
of the 15 outlying outflow rates in figure 4, five feature outflow to class 
III (routine nonmanual employees) that is above the European range, 
and seven more demonstrate outflow to either class V -- VI or class УПа 
below the European range. On this basis, then, and from other informa- 
tion contained in figures 3 and 4, it is possible to draw a number of more 
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general conclusions concerning the distinctiveness of class formation or 
“reproduction” in modern Japanese society, especially as regards the 
service class and the working class. 

The Japanese service class is, to begin with, quite clearly set apart 
from those of European nations in the pattern of its recruitment. The 
class not only comprises an exceptional proportion of men of petty-bour- 
geois origins, it tends also, as figure 3 indicates, to recruit heavily from 
among the sons of farmers. Thus, of men found in class 1+ П within the 
Japanese sample, as many as 55% reported fathers who were engaged in 
proprietorship or self-employment of some kind. This may be set against 
a European range of from only 12% to 38%. Offsetting this, and in turn 
a source of further distinctiveness, is then the very limited degree to 
which the Japanese service class includes men of working-class origins: 
only 10% of its members had fathers in classes V+VI and УПа, аз 
compared with from 28% to 49% among our European nations. At the 
same time, the intergenerational stability of the Japanese service class 
would appear, in the light of figure 4, to be unusually low: only 47% of 
the sons of service-class fathers are themselves found in service-class 
positions as against a European range of 5296—6796. However, if, for 
reasons noted above, we regard class Ш as being more closely associated 
with class I+ П in Japan than in most of our European nations, a rather 
different conclusion is suggested. Intergenerational stability within the 
white-collar bloc, which is constituted by classes I+ II and III together, 
turns out to be quite high in Japan: 65% of the sons of white-collar 
fathers are found in white-collar positions and only 19% in the working- 
class positions of classes V+ VI and УПа. This may be compared with 
the corresponding European ranges of 52%—64% and 28%-43%, respec- 
tively. 

Turning, then, to the Japanese working class, the feature that is most 
obviously distinctive is the very low level of its self-recruitment. In this 
respect, our European nations themselves show wide variation—the рго- 
portions of industrial workers who are the sons of industrial workers 
extending from 78% down to 39%. However, the Japanese figure is lower 
still, at only 21%. In just the same way as the service class, the Japanese 
working class is far more extensively recruited than would seem typical 
in Europe from among the sons of the petty bourgeoisie and farmers: 
65% of men in classes V+ VI and УПа in the Japanese sample were of 
class IVa +b or IVc origins as against a European range of from only 
796 to 4596. Moreover, the Japanese working class is also distinctive in 
its low level of intergenerational stability. In our European nations, from 
6196 to 7396 of the sons of working-class fathers were themselves found 
in working-class positions; but the corresponding figure for Japan is only 
56%. If, then, its low self-recruitment asd its low stability are taken 
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together, the “social metabolism” of the Japanese working class must 
be reckoned as falling clearly outside the European experience. Unlike 
the white-collar bloc, which, on a comparative view, would appear to 
have formed as a rather stable collectivity, the working class that has 
emerged in modern Japan must be said to possess only a very poorly 
developed “demographic identity” (Goldthorpe 19854, 1987). And it is 
then, one may add, a rather obvious speculation that the small proportion 
of manual workers in Japan who could be regarded, in Sorokin’s terms 
(1959, chap. 17), as being both “hereditary” and “lifetime” proletarians 
is a factor in the existence of only a weakly developed working-class 
consciousness alongside a “relatively strong middle-strata conscious- 
ness” that has been described by several Japanese investigators (see, e.g., 
Murakami 1984). 

Thus, at the “phenotypical” level of absolute mobility rates, a case 
for Japanese distinctiveness can indeed be made out—even while main- 
taining that at the “genotypical” level of relative rates Japan, along with 
other industrial nations, shares in a largely common pattern. What is of 
course implied by such a position is that the source of this Japanese 
distinctiveness must be traced primarily to the “shape” of the Japanese 
class structure and to trends of class structural change during the modern 
period. This point is in fact one that we can bring out empirically in the 
data of table 2. 

From this table, an association is readily apparent between those fea- 
tures of the Japanese distributions of class origins and destinations that 
depart most sharply from the European pattern and those features of 
Japanese inflow and outflow rates that chiefly attracted our attention 
above. Thus, the tendency for inflows to be high from class IVa +b and 
low from classes У VI and УПа can be related to the proportion of 
our Japanese sample with petty-bourgeois fathers being well above the 
European range while that with working-class fathers is well below it. 
And, likewise, the tendency for outflows to be high to class III and low to 
classes У + VI and VIa can be related to—by European standards—the 
unusually large proportion of our Japanese sample found in routine non- 
manual positions and the small proportion in manual ones. 

It should therefore be clear enough that, if we wish to account for 
Japanese distinctiveness in absolute rates of intergenerational class mobil- 
ity, we must account for the historical development of the Japanese class 
structure rather than for any special features in Japanese social fluidity.? 
To attempt such a task in any detail must of course lie beyond the scope 


1 То lend greater force to this observation, we may again refer to the point made in 
n. 24 above. 
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of the present article, but there are two points of a general and prelimi- 
nary kind that, given the purposes at hand, seem relevant. 

First, some insights are to be gained from “patterns of growth” analy- 
sis and, specifically, from recognizing the trajectory of development fol- 
lowed by Japan as a “latecomer” to the process of industrialization. 
Most important, it is in this way that the relatively small size of the 
Japanese working class can best be understood. In nations that industrial- 
ized early—for example, England and Scotland—the period of rapid 
decline in the agricultural work force was accompanied by a massive 
transfer of labor into manual, wage-earning jobs in industry, and it was 
only at a later stage that a significant expansion in white-collar employ- 
ment began (Goldthorpe 1987, chap. 11). In Japan, in contrast, the phas- 
ing of these changes has been far more compressed. The decline in agri- 
culture has gone together with a marked increase in white collar as well 
as blue-collar employment, and the latter would, moreover, seem already 
to have reached its peak. As a latecomer, Japan experienced a rather 
precocious growth of large industrial and commercial bureaucracies and 
hence of white-collar positions (Dore 1973; Cole and Tominaga 1976, pp. 
76—82); on the other hand, the latecomer's advantage of being able to 
take over advanced, labor-saving technology, in manufacturing industry 
especially, has allowed Japan to "catch up" in its economic development 
without ever needing an industrial working class of the size that typically 
emerged in Western nations (Singlemann 1978; Gagliani 1985)—even 
though, we should note, table 2 may well exaggerate this difference in 
relating only to men.” 

Second, though, it would also seem essential to take into account in- 
fluences shaping the Japanese class structure that are of a more specific 
kind than could be captured by the "patterns of growth" analysis. Thus, 
for example, one must recognize the persistence into the stage of ad- 
vanced industrialism of a still relatively numerous petty bourgeoisie. 
Small-scale, and usually familial, business enterprises would appear to 
have survived in Japan to a greater extent than in most Western indus- 
trial societies (Hara 1979; Patrick and Rohlen 1987). Many such enter- 
prises are in the service sector, but small-scale manufacturing also re- 
mains important within the context of the much-discussed “dualism” of 


™ Tt would seem clear that, especially in the early 20th century, women workers, 
above all young unmarried women from farm families, have formed an unusually 
important component of the Japenese industrial work force. On the textiles industry 
especially, see Saxenhouse (1976). We should add that in introducing here the idea of 
Japan as a latecomer, we are concerned only with effects on the development of the 
Japanese occupational structure and not with the contested “latecomer hypothesis" 
in regard to the origins of the Japanese employment system (see Dore 1975, chaps. 14 
and 15; Cole 1979, pp. 29—32). 
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Japanese industrial structure. In part, this reflects a continuing high de- 
mand for traditional as well as for modern consumer goods; but small 
firms are also often involved in symbiotic relationships with larger ones 
through complex systems of subcontracting, a practice often initiated by 
large firms as a means of achieving greater operating flexibility (Broad- 
bridge 1966; Morishima 1982, pp. 101-23). Then again, the relatively 
large numbers of men found in Japan as routine nonmanual employees 
would appear to reflect rather distinctive aspects of Japanese managerial 
practice. We have already referred to the use of clerical work as a training 
ground for recruits intended for higher-level positions. But, in addition, 
Japanese employers would appear to have been less ready than their 
European counterparts to accept the general “feminization” of clerical 
employment (see, e.g., Cole and Tominaga 1976, pp. 74—75). In sum, 
therefore, what may be suggested is that, insofar as they exist, Japanese 
“peculiarities” are of greater influence on Japanese mobility rates 
through their effects in shaping the class structure itself, rather than in 
modifying the patterns of relative mobility chances that prevail with- 
in it. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article, we have had two main objectives. First, we have sought 
to use the Japanese case in order to provide a further test of the FJH 
hypothesis. Taking this hypothesis to claim that industrial societies are 
characterized by a common or core pattern of relative rates of intergener- 
ational mobility—for which we have provided a formal model—we 
know that the hypothesis receives some measure of support from mobility 
data for a number of European societies. Here, then, we have asked 
whether a similar outcome is achieved when we turn to Japan, the lead- 
ing industrial nation outside the European cultural sphere. Second, we 
have attempted to draw on our analyses of Japanese mobility data in 
order to contribute to the wider debate on Japanese exceptionalism. In 
this debate, questions concerning the nature of Japanese social stratifica- 
tion have held a prominent place, and assessments of inequalities of 
condition and opportunity in present-day Japan within a comparative 
perspective have been implied, if not systematically presented. 
Evidently, then, the issues that we address are not independent of 
each other. Indeed, as we have noted, positions already taken up in the 
literature would lead one to expect that the FJH hypothesis would not 
in fact show up as well against Japanese as against European data be- 
cause the Japanese form of industrial society is a distinctive one. How- 
ever, it is perhaps when compared with such expectations that the results 
we have reported take on greatest interest. For our two main findings 
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are (1) that the Japanese case does not appear to create any special prob- 
lems for the FJH hypothesis but (2) that an argument for the distinctive- 
ness of Japanese mobility rates, and in turn processes of class formation 
or reproduction, can nonetheless be made—at least in relation to Euro- 
pean experience. 

As regards relative rates, our analyses of data from the 1975 SSM 
survey indicate that Japan does not display any greater deviations from 
our model of core social fluidity than those found among European na- 
tions. That is to say, Japanese peculiarities in relative rates can be de- 
tected, but they are no greater than, say, West German, Hungarian, 
Irish, or Polish peculiarities; and there would thus seem little basis for 
proposing a distinctive Japanese type of fluidity pattern, rather than 
seeing Japanese fluidity as representing simply another national variation 
on the common theme that our core model serves to define. Furthermore, 
such a finding must throw doubt on larger claims either that Japanese 
social stratification is sui generis and not amenable to analysis via the 
concepts of Western sociology or that it represents a particularly ad- 
vanced version of a generic form—for example, in the degree of equality 
in relative mobility chances that it allows. To repeat, then, the point we 
made earlier: our analyses of Japanese mobility at all events add nothing 
to the argument for rejecting, or qualifying, the FJH hypothesis and 
hence do not lead us to change the assessment of the FJH hypothesis that 
was made on the basis of our European data and that we summarired 
at the start of this article. 

It is when we shift attention from relative to absolute mobility rates 
that the case for Japanese distinctiveness emerges. Although the Japanese 
total mobility rate is not exceptional, inflow and outflow rates alike show 
departures from the ranges established by our European data that are 
frequent and systematic; and, in turn, patterns of intergenerational ге- 
cruitment and stability, among the Japanese service class and working 
class especially, are likewise set apart from the European experience. 
This result is chiefly produced, as we have shown, through the Japanese 
“mobility regime,” which is not itself unusually deviant from our core 
model, operating within a class structure that, in the course of industrial- 
ization, has developed in a very different way from the class structures 
of our European nations. In part, this reflects Japan’s status as a late- 
comer; but furthermore, as we have suggested, it is in this respect that 
some scope does exist for Japanese institutional specificities to be in- 
voked. 

Thus, rather than calling the FJH hypothesis into greater doubt, the 
Japanese case may serve in the end to underline the importance of the 
insight that this hypothesis expresses. That is to say, if cross-national 
regularities in social mobility are to be discovered, this will not be at the 
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level of absolute rates—where the many and diverse exogenous factors at 
work are likely to remain outside the scope of sociological generalization. 
Rather, such regularities must be sought at the level of relative rates 
where, so to speak, such exogenous factors are “stripped out” and 
where, thus, if the stratification of industrial societies does possess generic 
features, these will be the more readily revealed. 


APPENDIX 


Levels Matrices for the Model of Core Social Fluidity and for the 
Japanese Variant 


The matrices for the hierarchy (НТ), inheritance (IN), sector (SE), and 
affinity (AF) effects in the core model and in the Japanese variant are as 
shown in figure Al. 

It should be noted that in the case of HI and IN, a separate matrix is 
provided for each sh#? in the level of the effect. For example, since—as 
is indicated in figure 1— we aim to capture hierarchy effects on the basis 
of a threefold division of our class schema, we need here two matrices. 
In НП, we put at level 1 cells that imply no hierarchical mobility, and 
at level 2 all those that do imply such mobility. Then in HD we put at 
level 2 those cells that imply a “two-step” movement—that is, from the 
highest hierarchical division to the lowest or vice versa—while all other 
cells go to level 1. Correspondingly, the three IN matrices should be 
interpreted as providing for a base level of inheritance effects and for 
two shifts from this to higher-level inheritance effects. In the case of SE, 
on the other hand, there is only one level of effect, and the two AF effects 
are seen as going in opposite directions, AF1 relating to negative and 
AF2 to positive affinities. 

Each matrix relates, of course, to the cells of the 7 X 7 class mobility 
table, and the term above each is that by which the effect it represents 
is indexed in our model as expressed by equation (2) in the text. For 
further details, see Erikson and Goldthorpe (19874). 
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Fig. Al.—Comparison of matrices for the core model and the Japanese variant 
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Commentary and Debate 


To conserve space for the publication of original contributions to 
scholarship, the comments in this section must be limited to brief 
critiques. They are expected to address specific errors or flaws in 
articles and reviews published in the 4JS. Comments on articles 
are not to exceed 1,500 words, those on reviews 750 words. Longer 


or less narrowly focused critiques should be submitted as articles. 
Authors of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, 
keeping their replies to the length of the specific comment. The 
AJS does not publish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. 
We reserve the right to reject inappropriate or excessively minor 
comments. 





STATE AND BUSINESS IN POSTWAR TAIWAN: COMMENT ON 
HAMILTON AND BIGGART 


In their recent article, “Market, Culture, and Authority: A Comparative 
Analysis of Management and Organization in the Far East" (AJS 94, 
suppl. [July 1988]: 552—594), Gary Hamilton and Nicole Biggart propose 
models of state/business relationships in South Korea, Taiwan, and Ja- 
pan: South Korea's "strong state model," in which the state intervenes 
heavily in the economy; Taiwan's “strong society model,” in which the 
state refrains from such action; and Japan’s “strong intermediate power 
model,” in which the state promotes public-private cooperation. The 
authors also maintain that each model is derived from a unique strategy 
of political legitimation. 

In this comment, I question the validity of the “strong society model” 
in Taiwan.’ I shall argue first that Taiwan’s Nationalist state intervenes 
in the economy as strongly as the South Korean state and, second, that 


1 Because of lack of space, this commentary addresses only the issue of state-business 
relationships, although Hamilton and Biggart also examine the internal structure of 
business networks. The latter problem is discussed more fully in Hamilton, Orrá, and 
Biggart (1987) and in Lee et al. (1987), the latter of which includes my critical com- 
ments on Hamilton and others’ conception of Taiwan business groups. 


Permission to reprint a comment printed in this section may be obtained only from 
the author. 
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policy choice is better explained by internal and external power structures 
than by legitimating ideology. 


State and Society in Taiwan and South Korea 


Hamilton and Biggart base their “strong society/strong state” contrast 
on the following grounds: (1) “unlike this sector in South Korea, public 
enterprises in Taiwan have steadily decreased in importance”; (2) in 
Taiwan, “incentives for export . . . have not favored industrial concen- 
tration, as has occurred in South Korea”; (3) “as in . . . South Korea, 
the state in Taiwan exerts strong controls over the financial system... . 
Unlike . . . South Korea's, however, [Taiwan’s] financial system favored 
the development of a curb market”; and (4) “like the South Korean state, 
Taiwan’s government develops economic plans, but unlike South Korea 
there are no implementation procedures" (p. S79). These observations 
are empirically unfounded. 

First, the public sector is larger in Taiwan than in South Korea. “In 
1976 public enterprises accounted for 22 percent of Taiwan’s gross do- 
mestic product but for only 9 percent in Korea" (Johnson 1987, p. 149). 
This has not changed in the 1980s. In 1984 the combined sales of Tai- 
wan's 27 state-owned enterprises amounted to about one-third of the 
gross national product (GNP) (Lin 1985, p. 113). If public enterprises 
owned by the provincial government and those in which the state or 
state-owned firms have minority shares are added, the magnitude of 
Taiwan’s public sector would be greater. By contrast, South Korea's 25 
state-owned and 75 state-invested enterprises produced about 10% of the 
GNP in 1986 (Lee 1987, p. 17). Moreover, privatization is more advanced 
in South Korea than in Taiwan. In South Korea, three large, profitable 
corporations have been transferred to big business groups called chaebol 
since the late 1960s: Korean Express to Dong-A Group, Korean Air to 
Hanjin Group, and a petroleum refinery to Sunkyong Group (Lee 1987, 
p. 16). Also, denationalization of four city banks in 1981—83 allowed 
chaebol owners to become leading stockholders in these banks; as of 
March 1984, Samsung Group owns 15.9796 of Commercial Bank of Ko- 
rea and 8.396 of Choheung Bank, Daewoo Group 24.896 of Korea First 
Bank, and Hyundai Group 11.93% of Bank of Seoul and Trust (He 1985, 
p. 30). In Taiwan, however, no public enterprise has been handed over 
to private business since four state-owned firms were privatized as part 
of the land reform in 1954.? In addition, in 1987 South Korea announced 


1 After the Nationalist government lost its seat in the United Nations in 1971, the 
state-owned Bank of China was privatized as the International Commerical Bank of 
China (CBC) in order to protect some 20 foreign branches of the bank from potential 
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а program for complete or partial privatization of 17 more public enter- 
prises (Lee 1987). The Taiwanese government as of March 1989 has no 
comparable plan. 

Second, industrial concentration has occurred in Taiwan, and it was 
achieved by the state. Take the plastics industry as an example. True, 
most downstream producers such as toy makers are small- to middle- 
scale firms. But, upstream producers are dominated by state-owned and 
party-affiliated corporations: production of naphtha, the basic material 
for the entire industry, is monopolized by state-owned China Petroleum 
Corporation (Taniura 1988, p. 278); a firm partly owned by the National- 
ist party (KMT) produces 47% of Taiwan’s supply of polypropylene (Mc- 
Gregor 1988). In the textile industry, China Petrochemical Development 
Corporation, a state-owned company, and China American Petrochemi- 
cal Corporation, a joint venture between China Petroleum, KMT’s in- 
vestment firm, and AMOCO, are the sole producers of materials for 
synthetic fibers (Sato 1988, p. 237). In the steel industry, state-owned 
China Steel Corporation is 33 times larger in assets than the biggest 
private steelmaker (Tianxia zashi 1988, pp. 112-15). In short, the state 
and the party own and operate an industrial complex that monopolisti- 
cally controls key upstream industries, thereby blocking private business 
groups from achieving vertical integration. 

Third, the curb market is as important in South Korea as in Taiwan. 
Supported by kye, a traditional rotating credit system, a complex unoffi- 
cial money market has emerged in South Korea (Cole and Park 1983). A 
government study estimated the amount of loans extended through the 
curb market at 1.1 trillion won, or about 7% of total bank loans in 1981, 
but the received view puts the figure at 5—6 trillion won, or 35% of total 
bank loans (Manabe 1987, рр. 123-25). A series of financial scandals in 
1982—83 revealed that large corporations were also involved in the curb 
market (Shim 1982, 1983; Child 1983). Moreover, “one banking source 
estimated that even Korea’s biggest firms rely on the curb market for as 
much as 20% of their total operating funds” (Nakarmi 1984, p. 13). As 
for Taiwan, the amount of “black market loans” is estimated at 193 
billion Taiwanese dollars (NT$) in 1981 (Peng and Zheng 1985, p. 166), 
which corresponds to 17% of total bank loans. Accurate comparison is 
impossible, but the curb market seems no less important in South Korea 
than in Taiwan. 

Finally, Taiwan’s government does possess several means to imple- 


takeover by the government of the People's Republic. The state still appoints ICBC’s 
management, and the Nationalist party’s investment firm owns nearly half of the 
bank's shares (Song 1988, р. 138); hence, I do not regard this as a case of denational- 
ization. 
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ment its economic policies and uses them when necessary. It can inter- 
vene in the economy through public enterprises by manipulating the 
prices of basic materials and energy as it did during the two oil crises 
(Nishimura 1982, рр. 110-12). And Taiwan’s planning agencies, “indic- 
ative rather than commandist, did have teeth” (Gold 1986, p. 87). Re- 
cently, some “teeth” were used in the establishment in 1986 of Taiwan 
Semiconductor Manufacturing Corporation, a much-heralded high-tech 
joint venture among the state, domestic investors, and foreign capital. A 
letter cosigned by five ministers and a visit by K. T. Li, a doyen of 
Taiwan’s developmental technocrats, reportedly forced Formosa Plastics 
Group’s Y. C. Wang to “reconsider” his earlier decision not to join the 
new government-initiated project (Chen 1986, pp. 168—69). On the other 
hand, in South Korea, state intervention is not limitless: “the largest 
business groups are now so big that, though the government still has the 
power to pull the financial rug from under their feet, it dare not risk 
doing so” (Ensor 1985, p. 75). 

The above discussion shows that the state of Taiwan is just as 
“strong” as the South Korean state vis-à-vis business and that South 
Korean society shares such features of a "strong society" as the curb 
market. I therefore conclude that the "strong society model" as con- 
ceived by Hamilton and Biggart does not adequately represent the state/ 
business relationship in postwar Taiwan. 


Policy Choice in Taiwan and South Korea 


The governments of Taiwan and South Korea, then, do not differ much 
in the degree of intervention. Rather, they differ in the direction of inter- 
vention: while in South Korea the state extends preferential loans to 
large chaebol, in Taiwan most government loans “go to state-owned 
enterprises rather than to big business" (Johnson 1987, p. 149); petro- 
leum and petrochemical industries are in the hands of major chaebol in 
South Korea, whereas they are under government monopoly in Taiwan. 
In short, the South Korean state has supported and nurtured large private 
business groups, but the Taiwanese state has not. Why? The alleged 
Confucian legitimation strategy of the Nationalist regime cannot be the 
reason since according to Hamilton and Biggart it should have restrained 
the state from any form of intervention.? The answer lies, in my opinion, 


з This interpretation is difficult to accept also in light of the Singaporean case. Under 
premier Lee Kuang Yew, the state’s economic intervention is stronger than in Taiwan 
or South Korea. Squeezed by the state and multinationals, small and medium firms 
in Singapore account for just 10% of domestic sales of manufactured goods and for 
merely 5% of export (Tu 1988, р. 182); small-scale Chinese family firms do not flourish 
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in the marked difference in the domestic and international power rela- 
tions around the governments of Taiwan and South Korea. 

In Taiwan, there is a deep divide between Mainlanders and the Tai- 
wanese. After the bloody conflict with the island’s residents and their 
violent subjugation in 1947 (“the February 28 incident”), the émigré 
regime was never able to form harmonious relations with its new sub- 
jects. Persistence of Taiwan independence movements and the new oppo- 
sitionists’ demand for self-determination by the island residents attest to 
the cleavage between the two ethnic groups. Internationally, the Nation- 
alist regime faces increasing political isolation. Under such circum- 
stances, the outsider elite is reluctant to part with public enterprise, the 
economic base of their power. 

Conditions are quite different in South Korea. At home, no ethnic 
conflict exists between the state and private business. Rather, there is 
regional unity between the political and business elites; both Park Chung 
Hee and Chun Doo Hwan derived cliental support mostly from Kyonggi 
Province, which includes Seoul, and Kyongsang Province (Jacobs 1985, 
p. 151), the very regions from which many chaebol leaders originated 
(Hattori 1985, р. 250).* Abroad, the South Korean state enjoys the unani- 
mous support of major capitalist powers. One good example is the organi- 
zation called IECOK, founded in 1965 and consisting of 10 Organization 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) nations, the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, International Finance Corpora- 
tion, and the OECD and Asian Development Bank. It coordinates for- 
eign loans and caters to the needs of South Korea (Nishimura 1982, p. 
35). These conditions underlie the South Korean state’s willingness and 
ability to support chaebol. 

To repeat, the Taiwanese state is isolated both internally and exter- 
nally, whereas the South Korean state has networks of both domestic 
and international support. This difference in the configuration of power 
relations, in my opinion, better explains the difference in the two govern- 
ments’ policy choices. 


Icuigo NUMAZAKI 
Michigan State University 





under a self-proclaimed Confucian ruler. Does this mean that there is yet another 
version of Confucianism? 

* Regional schism does exist in South Korea; e.g., between underdeveloped South 
Chola province and wealthier Kyongsang. But, South Korea's power elite, political 
and economic, share а common regional background and regionally based interests to 
a greater extent than Talwan's counterpart does. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF BUSINESS IN TAIWAN: REPLY TO 
NUMAZAKI! 


Ichiro Numazaki's comment on our article on the organization of busi- 
ness in Japan, South Korea, and Taiwan is insightful and highlights a 
key point in our argument, namely the nature of state/business relations 
in Taiwan and South Korea. Мшпатакі concludes that “the Taiwanese 
state is just as ‘strong’ as the South Korean state vis-à-vis business,” 
that South Korean society shares with Taiwan some features of a "strong 
society," especially in regard to curb-market financing, and that "the 
‘strong society model’. . . does not adequately represent the state/busi- 
ness relationship in postwar Taiwan." Attempting to discredit our thesis, 
Numazaki then outlines some differences in the configuration of domestic 
and international power relations that supposedly better explain the dif- 
ferences in governmental policy between the two countries. 

Numazaki's comment is very important, not because it is correct, for 
it is not, but rather because it identifies a critical issue in the analysis of 
developing societies, particularly those in Asia. Numazaki follows the 
lead of many other scholars in arguing that such differences as may exist 
among East Asian states are unimportant when it comes to explaining 
Asian business success. They are all strong states, what Chalmers John- 
son (1987) and Bruce Cummings (1984) call ^bureaucratic, authoritar- 
ian” states, and it is precisely this kind of state that creates the conditions 
for rapid Asian economic development.? 

Our thesis substantially differs from this line of reasoning. In this 
rejoinder to Numazaki, we present the reasons that this conventional 
depiction of the state is unsatisfactory for our purposes and then reply 
point by point to Numazaki's critique of our characterization of the Tai- 
wanese state. 


£conomic Organization 
Numazaki appears to have misunderstood the main thesis of our article. 
It was our purpose to explain the organizational patterns of Asian busi- 


! We wish to acknowledge William Zeile's research assistance and comments on the 
first draft of this reply. 

! In regard to Taiwan, Thomas Gold (1986) is the one who makes the strongest 
argument. Also see Alice H. Amsden (1985). 
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ness—the differing network configurations of firms—not the policy 
choices of relative effectiveness of East Asian states in promoting eco- 
nomic success. This distinction between organizational structure and 
states’ roles in spurring economic growth is neither obscure nor insignifi- 
cant. In social science terms, the organizational structure of East Asian 
economies is our dependent variable; it is a configurational variable, 
reducible to neither a growth rate nor policy choice typology. Therefore, 
as a first step in our article, we demonstrate the differences in economic 
organization, “particularly in the export sectors” (р. 556), between the 
three countries, and in the rest of the article we evaluate alternative 
perspectives that could be used to explain these configurational differ- 
ences. We demonstrate that very large business groups in South Korea 
(the chaebol) dominate the export sector, whereas in Taiwan, this sector 
is dominated by small- and medium-sized firms, even though some of 
these firms are parts of family-run business groups. Our analysis of these 
differences in this article was preliminary, but subsequent analysis re- 
veals that the configurational differences are even larger and more sig- 
nificant than we originally stated (Orri, Hamilton, and Suzuki 1989; 
Orrá, Biggart, and Hamilton, in press; Hamilton, Zeile, and Kim 1990). 

In his comment, however, Numazaki did not acknowledge our depen- 
dent variable, thus missing the main thrust of our argument. Rather, he , 
takes issue with the independent variable, a political economy variable, 
that we select as the best explanation for the differences. We argue that, 
on the one hand, the South Korean state actively sponsored the extraordi- 
nary growth of selected business groups in selected industries by means 
of planning, policy, and implementing procedures. We characterize this 
relationship between state and business as being that of a "strong state." 
On the other hand, we argue that the spread of small- and medium-sized 
business throughout Taiwan's export sector could not be explained by 
the planning, policy, and implementation procedures of the Taiwanese 
state. Instead, widespread entrepreneurship in Taiwan was better ex- 
plained by social institutions common to Chinese societies that flourished 
in the absence of state enforcement. We characterize this state/business 
relationship as being that of a “strong society," in which there emerged 
& "separation of spheres" between public and private sectors of the 
economy. Here, the export sector is almost entirely controlled by private 
firms. We should note that we strongly emphasized that "the state in 
Taiwan is by no means weak," but rather it promotes free enterprise in 
the export sector (578—579). 

Because he ignored our dependent variable, Numazaki misconstrues 
our explanation. He maintains that there are no important differences 
between South Korea and Taiwan in the strength of either state or soci- 
ety. In essence, he argues that in Taiwan the state is strong, period. 
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Therefore, state/business relations must also be characterized by a strong 
state presence, whatever the practices or organizational configuration of 
business. This is the same kind of reasoning that other scholars have 
used to argue that strong states are needed for economic development. 
State structures become black boxes, economic organization slips into 
theoretical insignificance, and rates of growth serve as the only important 
focus for explanation. 


The Social Sources of Taiwan’s Economic Organization 


Keeping the dependent variable in mind, we now look at the four empiri- 
cal points of critique that Numazaki raises. First, he notes that “the 
public sector is larger in Taiwan than in South Korea” (p. 994). The 
relative size of the state sector was not mentioned in our article because 
it is the role of the state and not the size of public sector that we thought 
important. Our argument is that the South Korean state, thinking that 
only large businesses could compete in the world market, wanted Korean 
businesses to be very large indeed, so Numazaki's point here agrees with 
ours. Particularly in the 1960s and 1970s, the South Korean government 
turned over many of its public enterprises to chaebol control, which made 
large business groups even larger. In some instances, for example POSCO 
Steel, the state created businesses whose equity shares were publicly 
available. These “privatized” businesses remain more accountable to 
state planners than do the chaebol. 

In Taiwan, however, the state played a very different role in the econ- 
omy. The state seldom sponsors big businesses in the export sector, but, 
as Numazaki noted, the state controls many upstream, largely import- 
substitution industries, most of which require large economies of scale 
and on which small- and medium-sized businesses in the export sectors 
depend. We stated this fact in our article (p. S79) and used it to charac- 
terize state/business relations as based on a “separation of spheres" 
(p. S86). The state's continuing monopolization of such industries as 
steel, petroleum, and electrical power prevents the growth of huge pri- 
vate business, as occurred in South Korea, and provides a stable infra- 
structure for small business. In other words, Numazaki's first point does 
not undermine but rather supports our explanation.‘ 


? Indeed, the eminent economist Tibor Scitovsky (1985, р. 223) points to the domina- 
tion of these basic industries by public enterprise as one factor that makes Taiwan a 
country “whose conditions of competition and the proper functioning of markets are 
better fulfilled than in most other private enterprise economies.” 

+ Nonetheless, it is important to point out that, while Tatwan’s public enterprise 
sector is larger than Korea’s, as a share of manufacturing value added, Taiwan's 
public manufacturing enterprises have decreased in relative importance (from 40 696 
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Numazaki’s second point builds on his first, but this point greatly 
distorts what is actually occurring. In Taiwan, Numazaki says, “indus- 
trial concentration . . . was achieved by the state." Although the state 
does monopolize some of the main import-substitution sectors, Taiwan’s 
huge economic growth has occurred in the export-manufacturing sectors; 
these are the focus of our article and, when compared with export-manu- 
facturing sectors in South Korea and Japan, notably lack significant lev- 
els of firm concentration. Elsewhere, we (Hamilton, Zeile, and Kim 1990) 
have provided a comprehensive breakdown of these concentration fig- 
ures. These figures show that the concentration that does occur in the 
private sector typically occurs in upstream production as well. It is true 
that the state and the party own a lot in Taiwan, but that does not 
undermine our point that the organizational patterning of Taiwan’s eco- 
nomic growth is dominated by small- and medium-sized businesses and 
that this pattern is accelerating, whereas in South Korea the reverse 
process is happening.‘ 

Numazaki's third point is equally misleading. Forgetting that we are 
trying to explain differences between organizational configurations, Nu- 
mazaki announces that “the curb market is no less important in South 
Korea than in Taiwan” and gives as proof evidence that “even Korea’s 
biggest firms rely on the curb market for . . . funds.” We argued that 
the state in Taiwan, like the South Korean state, exerts strong controls 
over the financial system but that, unlike that of South Korea, Taiwan’s 
financial system favored the development of a curb market. Numazaki 
presents some comparative figures on the percentage of loans extended 
through the curb market. He states that in South Korea even large corpo- 
rations rely on the curb market for much of their financing needs. This 
is not consistent with figures we have seen for 1970s. Youngil Lim (1981, 
table 10) presents figures (calculated from flow-of-funds data) on the per- 
centage distribution of sources of funds for all Korean corporations. 
'These figures indicate that, in the period 1968—77, the percentage of 
corporate funds originating from the curb market was consistently less 
than 5%. In fact, for some years the figures for curb-market loans are 
negative, indicating that Korean corporations were net creditors, not 
borrowers, in the curb market. Large corporations in South Korea may 
have had to rely more on the curb market for short-term financing needs 





of the total in 1963 to 10.2% in 1987), even if privatization has not occurred as in 
South Korea (Council for Economic Planning and Development 1988). 

* Calculations made by Tyler S. Biggs (1988, pp. 3—4) make this point very clear. in 
Taiwan between 1966 and 1986, "the number of reported firms increased by 
315% ... and the average firm size expanded 1596." At the same time in South 
Korea, "the average firm size jumped by 300% and its firms grew in number by only 
10%.” 
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in 1980 (when South Korea was hit by a severe recession) and in 1984 
(when the government froze the share of bank loans directed to the top 
30 chaebol), but these years are hardly typical of the overall historical 
pattern of Korean corporate finance. Lim (1981, table 12) also presents 
1977 figures showing that the degree of dependence of manufacturing 
enterprises on the curb market is inversely related to establishment size: 
for establishments employing more than 200 employees, curb-market 
debt accounts for less than 3% of total liabilities. 

The curb market in Taiwan serves all firms, not just the big ones, and 
particularly serves small- and medium-sized firms. Tyler Biggs (1988, 
рр. 26—29) estimates that capital investment in Taiwan between 1965 
and 1984 came from two main sources: 45%—55% from accumulated 
profits that are reinvested and about 30% from the curb market, that is, 
from family, friends, and acquaintances. In other words, from 75% to 
85% of Taiwan’s capital investment in the past two decades came from 
nongovernmental, nonforeign sources, which is in direct contrast to the 
heavily leveraged, large South Korean firms, which have borrowed liber- 
ally from government, government-controlled banks, and government- 
approved foreign sources since beginning their rapid growth in the early 
1960s. This financial and political leverage, expressed as debt/equity 
ratios three times Taiwan’s in the manufacturing sector, gave the state 
virtually hegemonic control over the chaebol until the early 1980s. The 
curb market in Taiwan provides evidence for a “strong society” that 
takes care of its own financial needs, whereas in South Korea use of curb 
markets is better seen as attempted independence from state control by an 
industrial elite and, more recently, the drying up of favors by a politically 
troubled state. 

Numazaki’s fourth point is equally insensitive to the organizational 
differences that separate South Korea and Taiwan. He maintains that 
the Taiwanese government does “possess several means to implement its 
economic policies and uses them when necessary” (pp. 995—96). We cer- 
tainly agree with this point and acknowledge this fact in our article 
(р. 579), but what we maintain is that these government measures have 
encouraged industrialization without industrial concentration. We could 
now, in fact, make our case much stronger because in recent years gov- 
ernment attempts to increase the size of firms in some sectors seem to 
have failed. It tried to create large trading companies on the basis of 
the Japanese model, but these have been unsuccessful (Fields 1988). It 
supported the formation of integrated subcontracting systems, again 


* The average debt/equity ratios for manufacturing enterprises for 1972—85 were 
362.7% for South Korea and 162% for Taiwan (Zeile 1989). In 1985, the figures were 
348.4% and 113.6%, respectively. 
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modeled on the Japanese, but these have also failed (Lorch and Biggs 
1989). The state also started special banks to increase the size of small- 
and medium-sized firms through special financing, but the results have 
been disappointing because businessmen do not want to take loans from 
state sources. Finally, the state has tried to sponsor the transportation 
industry so that Taiwan could begin exporting automobiles and trucks, 
but to date Taiwan, the country that leads the world in the ratio of 
manufactured exports to total output, has yet to export a car. All this 
indicates, as we said in our article, that state policy does not lead to 
accomplished fact, as it has so often in South Korea. The Taiwanese state 
has to contend with and ultimately to accept the established commercial 
patterns and economic momentum that exist within the private sector, 
that is, the “strong society.” 


Political Legitimation and Class Alignments 

The governments of Taiwan and South Korea differ dramatically in their 
approaches to business. That does not make the Taiwanese state weak 
but rather merely makes it different from Korea. Even small differences 
in actual state structure turn out to have large consequences, however, 
because political institutions, like economic institutions, are embedded 
in society, and societies differ. Even mythically identical states with iden- 
tical economic policies could not expect the same organizational outcome, 
given differently constructed social orders. Nonetheless, we believe the 
role of the state to be crucial in the societies we examined. 

We emphasized the legitimation strategies of the political regimes be- 
cause inherent in them is an attempt, not always successful, to satisfy, 
control, or repress powerful political constituencies, often crucial factors 
in the cases at hand. It is our point that government/business relation- 
ships are not separate from the overall and much more complex task of 
justifying and maintaining a regime’s right to rule. Numazaki, who 
misses this point, wants us to emphasize “the configuration of power 
relations" (p. 997) in the two societies. We could not agree more, and 
we believe that, by examining the strategy of political legitimation in 
these countries, we are also recognizing the paramount importance of 
class alignments in shaping the patterns of Asian capitalism. 

Numazaki's analysis suggests both the strengths and weaknesses of 
a political economy argument.’ Political economists correctly draw our 
attention to the role of the state in development and to the structure of 
powerful groups in a society. But political economy theories err when 
they describe the state as a necessarily causal factor in determining social 


? For an additional theoretical statement along this line, see Biggart (1989). 
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and economic outcomes. This kind of reasoning assumes that which 
should be the object of investigation and reduces people to class agents 
who play the roles assigned to them by history. Moreover, a political 
economy argument, while useful in explaining the fact of development, 
is poorly suited to explaining the patterns of organization through which 
a society develops. It is a perspective that conceptualizes only crudely 
the link between political structure and economic action. Far better, we 
believe, is an institutional argument that allows for not only the role of 
the state but also the role of actors who creatively construct their worlds 
with the repertoire of patterns that are their historical legacy.* 


GARY G. HAMILTON AND NICOLE WOOLSEY BIGGART 


University af California, Davis 
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Foundations af Social Theory. By James S. Coleman. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Belknap Press of Harvard University Press, 1990. Pp. xvi+993. $39.50. 


Charles Tilly 
New School for Social Research 


James Coleman has built up a great rock pile of a book, proposing that 
the rest of us use it as a foundation for the reconstruction of social science. 
The reconstruction will, he claims, enable us not only to understand and 
explain existing social life, but also to evaluate and design new social 
institutions. A prospector with pick, shovel, slide rule, divining wand, 
and sturdy boots—the trek, after all, takes almost a thousand dense 
pages, much of it through mathematical thickets—can find many a pre- 
clous stone but will have trouble remembering the whole mountain’s 
contours. Seeking to “provide a foundation for the purposive reconstruc- 
tion of society” (p. 652), Coleman has taken a rational-action framework 
and bent it from its individualistic origins toward a serious consideration 
of social relations. He has not, however, bent it far enough fast enough. 
As a result, the book repeatedly subverts its own goals, vitiating victories 
where it should be consolidating them. 

Foundations elaborates and refines the approach Coleman took in The 
Mathematics of Collective Action (London: Heinemann, 1973) and re- 
lated works. It centers on the analysis of collective choice, gaining plausi- 
bility and effectiveness to the extent that a social phenomenon can reason- 
ably be treated as a matter of interest-oriented choice by distinctly 
individualistic actors, losing them to the extent that it cannot. It echoes 
his earlier worries about the shift from “primordial” to “purposive” 
social organization, from individual to corporate actors, with its destruc- 
tion of the social ties that reinforce people’s capacity for collective solu- 
tions to the negative externalities produced by self-interested behavior. 
To his great credit, Coleman resolutely rejects the theoretical strategies 
most often adopted by sociological imperialists from Auguste Comte on- 
ward: these strategies include assuming the existence of a “society” or 
some other encompassing social system, attributing some immanent di- 
rection of change to the system, assigning people to predetermined posi- 
tions within that system, explaining their behavior in terms of the sys- 
tem’s needs and logic, and placing substantial control over individual 
behavior in the system itself rather than in the actions of other, specific 
individuals. 


© 1991 by The University of Chicago. All rights reserved. 
0002-9602/9 1/9604-0007 $01.50 
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Coleman also repudiates the related parasitical strategy of latching on 
to Max Weber or another presumably great thinker, identifying difficul- 
ties in the great thinker's formulations, proposing solutions to those diffi- 
culties, then assuming that the result of incorporating those solutions 
must be an improved, consistent theoretical system; none of that Repair- 
ing Weber, Ameliorating Marx, or Improving Parsons for him. Coleman 
opts for as thoroughgoing a methodological individualism as he can man- 
age, works out its implications step by step by step by step, and takes 
full responsibility for the results of all the trudging. More so than in his 
previous major works, he draws on economic theories of agency to specify 
conditions under which people cede control over their own actions, for 
& consideration, to sets of others, thus creating norms and authority. On 
the way, he begins to sketch theories of collective behavior, of revolution, 
of the self, and even of internalization. He does not, however, take the 
leap toward which his more decisive small steps seem to be leading: 
abandoning the individualism for an analysis in which durable social 
relations form the starting point, rather than merely the means, of solving 
individually defined problems. Nor does he provide any useful theories 
of the production or transformation of resources, interests, and events, 
for all the importance those entities hold in his arguments. He builds a 
very static systern. 

An actor who has finite but highly fungible resources, Coleman postu- 
lates, has varying interests in the outcomes of a number of events over 
which he has different degrees of control; accordingly, this actor expends 
resources differentially to influence the outcomes in question. Other 
actors are playing the same games with respect to at least some of the 
same events, which means that pairs of actors sometimes compete and 
sometimes collaborate but normally have to take each other into account. 
Coleman pushes analogies to neoclassical accounts of economic behav- 
ior—interests given a priori, maximization of utilities, full information, 
and so on—as far as he can before invoking social structure. He con- 
stucts, for instance, an intriguing analysis of trust (chap. 5) on the basis 
of simple relationships between a person’s expected gains and expected 
losses from another person; a confidence man, in this analysis, offers 
large expected gains compared to possible losses. 

More often than not, Coleman provides a radically stylized presenta- 
tion of his reasoning by applying it rigorously to the situation of two boys 
(Tom and John, with the occasional intervention of a third youth, Steve) 
trading baseball and football cards, then moves on to more interesting 
and complicated social applications. A reader of Canadian humor inevi- 
tably thinks of Stephen Leacock’s tales of A, B, and C, the hapless 
characters whose disorderly and sometimes tragic lives algebra books 
insisted on rendering as strictly logical. 

Even the applications are greatly simplified. A typical Colemanian 
analysis (pp. 126, 737) concerns a contemporary political system, reduced 
to four sets of actors: legislative candidates, voters, interest groups, and 
television networks. “Voters,” says Coleman, “have interests in enter- 
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tainment, money, and the promises of candidates (their appeal) and have 
two resources, their attention and their vote. Interest groups have a single 
resource, money, and an interest in the legislative attention of successful 
candidates and, to a lesser extent, an interest in the promises of candi- 
dates. Television networks have a single resource, entertainment, and 
single interest, money” (p. 737). The analysis, then, consists of mapping 
the exchanges that are likely to occur among the actors: entertainment 
from TV for the attention of voters, money from interest groups for 
access to legislative candidates, and so forth. The resources involved are 
incompletely convertible; the model’s legislative candidates do not, for 
example, exchange promises for entertainment. (As Coleman formalizes 
it, the model represents awkwardly the intersections of resources, such 
as the combinations of voters’ attention and appropriate promises that 
candidates must fashion to attract votes; as he admits, the model assumes 
that resources operate independently of each other except for their rates 
of exchange.) Social structure enters this particular model chiefly as a set 
of constraints on who can exchange what with whom for what. 

Coleman generally makes social structure as thin as possible; it consists 
of consensus among all actors about a limited number of expectations 
and evaluations, distributions of thresholds for individual participation 
in collective action, vesting of control over some of one’s own actions in 
someone else, transaction costs due to the incompleteness of interpersonal 
networks, and so on. His greatest contribution, nevertheless, lies in intro- 
ducing social relations into transactions that collective-choice analysts 
have customarily treated as entirely individualistic. He does so mainly 
at three points: where externalities give third parties significant interests 
in dyadic transactions, where disjoint interests exist (where, i.e., two 
parties to a transaction, such as an authority and a subordinate, share 
no interest in that transaction’s outcome), and where serious obstacles 
(e.g., free riding) to beneficial collective action exist. In such cases, Cole- 
man presents social structure as a problem-solving invention that people 
accept because it serves their interests. Most important, the invention 
of corporate actors—voluntary associations, states, firms, and so 
on—solves pressing problems of joint action but eventually poses acute 
problems of its own creation: problems of responsibility, problems of 
control. 

Here both Coleman and his patient readers face a serious difficulty. 
Although Coleman offers a number of interesting suggestions as to the 
circumstances under which people invent norms and binding social rela- 
tions, his extensive mathematica] formalizations do not contain an ac- 
count of either the process producing the relevant innovations or the 
incentives for producing them. Instead of stopping short at the start of 
each cul-de-sac, regrettably, he insists on working through them and 
dragging the frustrated reader with him. He reasonably asks, for exam- 
ple, when and why people who have only inalienable goods such as 
attention, love, and respect to offer actually establish effective changes. 
But his formalization does not represent directly the accumulated “social 
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capital" —previously established social relations providing shared under- 
standings, guarantees of long-term reciprocity, and related benefits—that 
his verbal statements emphasize. The formulations, being based on neo- 
classical economics, are much more aggressively individualistic than the 
verbal summaries from which they proceed. Coleman eventually says as 
much. His saying so, however, provides little compensation for working 
through a long, dense discussion of which the outcome is, “No clear-cut 
answers as to what rational actors will do in such circumstances have 
been found by applying the theory? (p. 746). The experience of reading 
many such inconclusive explorations eventually reduces the incentive to 
read the next one with care. 

Coleman's people live in a refreshingly benign world. Their social life 
includes no exploitation or coercion in the usual senses of these words, 
since his people take every action—including submission to slavery—vol- 
untarily and to their own advantage. Coleman escapes from the problem 
of apparently involuntary servitude (at least among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans; see p. 88), for example, by treating it as better then the death that 
otherwise threatened the vanquished. He neglects to say that the same 
people who enslaved also threatened death. Thus he ignores the threat of 
force that informs every protection racket, including enslavement, not to 
mention the force that holds the children of slaves in involuntary servi- 
tude. Similarly, he offers us a portrait of feudalism not as an outcome 
of conquest but as an arrangement in which "the prospective vassal saw 
himself as better off with this protection than without it" (p. 71). In Euro- 
pean, Chinese, and Japanese experience, at least, armed coercion played 
so large a part in the construction and maintenance of feudal arrange- 
ments that the interpretation fundamentally distorts the entire system. 

Coleman has inklings of the difficulty. Immediately after laying out 
his analysis of feudalism, he recognizes a class of involuntary authority 
that, ^when exercised effectively in directions partially in accord with 
а subordinate’s interests, comes to be accepted by the subordinate as 
legitimate. That there is such a phenomenon is widely recognized. The 
specific conditions under which it occurs are not well known" (pp. 
71-72). Even there, he insists implausibly on the authority’s partial ser- 
vice of the subordinate’s interests. He makes no allowance for control 
that leaves room only for the foot-dragging, sabotage, mockery, and 
flight James Scott calls “weapons of the weak.” Such reasoning serves 
Coleman in the short run because it justifies the use of analytic matrices 
involving voluntary, interest-oriented action. In the long run, however, 
it disserves him by ruling out the processes by which powerful actors 
narrow the choices available to other actors, sometimes to the point at 
which only two alternatives remain: conformity or death. At that point, 
theoretical convenience suppresses good sense. 

Elsewhere, Coleman recognizes that force plays a part in social rela- 
tions and that it even makes possible situations in which the application 
of force makes someone lose not only relatively but absolutely. His 
strangely schematic account of state formation (pp. 344—56), for instance, 
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allows for the possibility that some actors are better off under anarchy 
than under the jurisdiction of an established state. It says nothing, on 
the other hand, about the very real possibility that men (I mean men, 
who have almost always dominated the warrior business) impose state 
power on others with clear intent to seize their resources. Indeed, the 
sheer absence of war from Coleman's analysis (^war" does not appear 
in the index) raises doubts about almost everything he says concerning 
the operation of states. 

The scheme's a priori fixing of interests eventually cripples its ability 
to account for large-scale social change. Now and then Coleman offers 
a helpless shrug of recognition. But nowhere in his sprawling compen- 
dium does he sketch approaches to industrialization, capital accumula- 
tion, urbanization, class formation, population growth, cultural creativ- 
ity, the alteration of kinship systems, the development of representative 
politics, the creation of world economic systems, or most of the other 
social transformations with which students of social change occupy them- 
selves. His system makes no place for processes (such as education, differ- 
ential fertility, economic exploitation, and taxation) that produce massive 
social change by tiny increments. The exceptions are revealing: Coleman 
touches on the formation of bureaucracies and of states, but as corporate 
actors’ instant inventions that solve otherwise intractable problems 
rather than as continuous processes involving the imposition of power on 
unwilling subjects. 

In erecting his megalith, Coleman nevertheless makes some clever deci- 
sions. He saves the mathematics for the book’s last third. That dense, 
book-length section works as a series of appendixes to less technical ear- 
lier chapters rather than as a continuous argument. He repeatedly lists 
empirical implications of his arguments and thereby boldly invites verifi- 
cation or refutation instead of retreating into vagueness and abstraction. 
His analysis of child socialization (pp. 293-99), for example, leads to the 
conclusions that in cases in which children tend to leave home young, 
parents invest less in getting them to internalize norms, and that egalitar- 
ian parents emphasize internalization more than others; both counterintu- 
itive hypotheses lend themselves handily to empirical verification. 

After many earlier hints of an attack to come, late in the book (pp. 
769—81.) Coleman directly challenges the economists! maxim barring the 
interpersonal comparison of utilities, a maxim that rules out any aggrega- 
tion of interests and therefore condemns much of his (and other sociolo- 
gists efforts to futility. He replies by using the actual, behaviorally 
revealed power of different individuals within particular systems of social 
relations as weights for aggregation; utilities dissolve into the direct exer- 
cise of power. That the procedure eliminates comparison of different 
distributions of power, that it ties social analysis tightly to the present, 
that it contains no struggle, uncertainty, or continuous process, all con- 
firm the sense of static conservatism that builds up during a journey 
through Coleman's long, tortuous, sociological reconstruction of rational 
collective choice. 
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Scale and Scope: The Dynamics of Industrial Capitalism. By Alfred D. 
Chandler, Jr. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990. Pp. 
Xvii+ 860. $35.00. 


Neil Fligstein 


University of Arizona 


Alfred Chandler’s newest historical study of large firms is his most ambi- 
tious to date. In Scale and Scope, he argues that there were three reasons 
for the success of corporations in the manufacturing industries in three 
countries from 1880 to 1940: the utilization of economies of scale and 
scope, the creation of sales and distribution systems to take advantage 
of efficient plants, and the use of professional managers to coordinate the 
firms. Chandler claims that, in spite of vastly different political and legal 
systems and different trajectories of economic development, the only path 
to success was the convergence around the large industrial enterprise. I 
urge anyone who is interested in the history of corporations and the 
comparative study of that institution to read this book. The encyclopedic 
histories of the corporations are worth the price of the book. 

In spite of this praise, 1 would argue that Chandler’s evidence under- 
mines his central claims. For instance, Chandler shows that in the United 
States and Germany, the pattern of state regulation of competitive rela- 
tions encouraged large firms to act in quite different ways. In the United 
States, the federal government’s use of the antitrust laws forced U.S. 
firms to get big and establish oligopolies as the only legal method to 
control competition. In Germany, where interfirm cooperation was legal, 
firms tended to be smaller than U.S. firms, more likely to be members 
of cartels, more vertically integrated, less organized into clear divisional 
hierarchies that Chandler identifies as the rationalization of management, 
and much less likely to have engaged in mergers, diversification (i.e., 
scope), and the use of the multidivisional form. German managerial hier- 
archies were much flatter, and, as a result, managers were much more 
involved in day-to-day operations and rarely engaged in long-run strate- 
gic management. The decisive advantages of successful firms could there- 
fore not be because of convergence in the managerial hierarchies that 
coordinated production and distribution, but because of the creation of 
organizational forms that took advantage of the political-legal system to 
organize technologically efficient plants. 

Chandler also undermines his argument by making a plausible case 
that the timing of the entry of a given country into advanced development 
was a pivotal factor in industrial success. For instance, he presents evi- 
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dence that the British remained wedded to smaller firms with fewer 
managers and family control and located in older industries, such as 
textiles and consumer goods, because of the advanced development and 
relative geographic concentration of the British economy. Existing mar- 
kets were quite lucrative, and entering new markets where one had little 
expertise would probably have seemed foolhardy. Chandler equivocates 
between this type of explanation and simply blaming the British owner 
class for having no vision. Chandler argues that the late date of German 
development and the small size of the German market encouraged Ger- 
man entrepreneurs to produce goods for export in the chemical, electrical 
machinery, and other heavy manufacturing industries. In the United 
States, the problem was different: the market was dispersed, and large 
firms were required to exploit it. Timing of entry and existing market 
conditions proved to be as pivotal for success of firms as anything else. 

These problems raise questions about what constitutes organizational 
convergence, its causes, and how to define success. The extension into 
related products (scope) is really quite different from the extension into 
marketing and distribution (taking advantage of scale). Yet, their differ- 
ing causes and the different organizational mix across firms, industries, 
and countries are never accounted for. What actually converged across 
the firms discussed here is only that they grew large and by definition 
had a lot of managers, which does not say very much about what the 
managers were doing and what was decisive for their success. Success is 
defined in a number of ways: maintaining world market share, achieving 
organizational survival for a long period, having a managerial hierarchy, 
and using organization to coordinate plants that embed economies of 
scale and scope. The latter two have the difficulty of using the cause of 
success аз a measure of success. Using these criteria also creates the odd 
argument that, in spite of the long-run survival of British firms, they 
were ultimately failures because they did not invest in management. 

The methodological problem of deciding what is actually the cause of 
success for any given firm is difficult as well. Chandler often makes a 
case that the success of a given firm in Germany or Britain is due to its 
ability to co-opt its competitors, usually through cartels. Then, in the next 
paragraph, he will backpedal and argue that it was successful because it 
took advantage of economies of scale and scope. In the U.S. case, he 
asserts that the meat packers were a good example of firms using econo- 
mies of scale but then ignores the fact that for the first 30 years of this 
century, they engaged in an effective cartel to share the market. In order 
to make his case, Chandler needs to show that firms that did not engage 
in economies of scale and scope but were members of the cartels went 
out of business and vice versa. There is little evidence of this nature and 
much that suggests poorly organized firms (for instance, U.S. Steel) often 
survived for long periods of time. In this case, Chandler argues that U.S. 
Steel lost many of its initial advantages because of its lack of integration, 
but my point remains. 

Most of the largest firms in each country survived for a good part 
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of this century. Chandler recognizes that there were vast differences in 
organization across countries but still argues that the use of management 
to extend distribution and marketing to take advantage of economies of 
scale and scope was pivotal to their success. To conclude this, particu- 
larly when there is ample evidence that these firms differed so greatly in 
their use and deployment on these and other dimensions, suggests an 
alternative view: there were many paths to success. 


Values in the Marketplace: The American Stock Market under Federal 
Securities Law. By James Burk. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1988. Pp. 
ix+207. $34.95. 


Mitchel У. Abolafia 
Cornell University 


The analysis of financial markets offers a sociological enigma that has 
been explored in recent research by Baker, Abolafia, and the Adlers. In 
the field of finance these markets are modeled as atomized and frictionless 
aggregates of individuals. The markets are undifferentiated black boxes 
of interaction regulated by the invisible hand of market discipline. The 
assumption that any long-lived institution is undifferentiated and fric- 
tionless ought to raise sociological eyebrows. The assumption that its 
control system is fully invisible and automatic should elicit research and 
alternative models. James Burk’s Values in the Marketplace is a study 
of social control in the stock market and the political and economic forces 
that shape it. Burk offers a historical case study of the years between the 
New Deal and deregulation in the seventies. The stock market, as studied 
by Burk, is neither frictionless nor undifferentiated. He sees an imper- 
fectly integrated institution with limited ability for social control. This is 
exacerbated by a federal regulatory system that is fragmented and ineffec- 
tive. The analysis is driven by the author’s concern with the market’s 
“moral order” and the relation of that moral order to the public interest. 

In the first section of the book, Burk questions traditional economic 
assumptions and delineates his own assumptions about moral order in 
the market. He rejects the “natural order" assumption of economics, 
preferring a modified “structuralist” view in which actors construct the 
moral order of the market within constraints of the larger society. This 
theoretical position is used to interpret the dramatic developments in the 
market following the enactment of federal securities law at the start of 
the New Deal. The laws do not constitute the new moral order itself; 
rather, they are the occasion for market participants to reconstruct a 
beneficent and profitable environment. The outcome of this reconstruc- 
tion is not necessarily that which was intended by Congress and not 
necessarily in the public interest. 

Burk summarizes a lot of contemporary history in this short book. He 
offers snapshots illustrating the efforts of various groups of economic and 
political actors as they work to construct or reform the market’s moral 
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order. The second section of the book deals with the construction of 
moral order (now called normative order) in the market. In chapter 2 
Burk discusses the origins of the federal securities laws. He disputes the 
popular theory that market failure caused the crash of 1929, thereby 
creating public clamor for securities regulation. Burk believes that the 
link between market failures and the securities laws is mediated by sym- 
bolic politics and “political contingencies.” “The critical event creating the 
possibility for federal involvement in securities regulation was the open- 
ing in the Senate of an inquiry into stock exchange practices” (p. 35). 

Chapters 3 and 4 address the reconstruction of the market’s normative 
order following the passage of the new securities laws. The argument in 
both chapters is based on the author’s contention that the new laws 
made possible a new ideology of “safe investing” that had unintended 
consequences for institutional developments. In chapter 3 the author ar- 
gues that changes in ideology led to changes in market organization. 
Information on corporate earnings made available by the disclosure pro- 
visions of the new securities laws shifted market power from the insiders 
toward public investors and their representatives. In chapter 4 Burk 
argues that the diffusion of the new ideology not only facilitated the 
reshaping of market organization, it also helped to redefine the market’s 
boundaries. Fiduciary institutions used the “safe investing” ideology to 
lobby for revocation of state laws limiting their access to the stock mar- 
ket. By the 1970s institutions dominated trading in stocks. These two 
chapters offer provocative interpretations of actions and events, but one 
wishes for greater historical depth and complexity, particularly regarding 
the influence of ideology on behavior. 

The third section of this book examines the consequences of the norma- 
tive reconstruction described above for the process of market control. 
Burk shows that the growth of institutional investing upset the competi- 
tive status quo and triggered a financial crisis among securities firms in 
the late 1960s. As a result, anticompetitive arrangements, accommoda- 
tions to powerful market interests, were challenged by Congress and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. With the Securities Reform Act of 
1975, Congress set out to restructure the market, but the reforms were 
of only limited success. Anticompetitive elements remain in the market. 

In the concluding section, Burk gives his “normative assessment” of 
stock market regulation. He concludes that federal securities law has not 
been effective (р. 141). The legislation had no clear intentions, and it 
supported outcomes that were unintended and undesirable. Burk blames 
government for not dealing with the unintended consequences and for 
capitulating to private interests. Coming after a short but fascinating 
tour of recent market history, these conclusions are anticlimatic. The 
limits of regulation are already too familiar. 

In sum, this book is a valuable examination of the effects of federal 
law on the organization of the market. I have two complaints. First, as 
stated above, I would have preferred greater historical depth to accom- 
pany the causal inferences linking actions and outcomes. Second, the 
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data could have been used to elaborate the theory more effectively. After 
an interesting first chapter, the theory receives little further development. 
It was disappointing that the author did not return to the comparative 
analysis of economic and sociological hypotheses with which he began. 
Burk’s contribution to the sociology of markets, which is substantial, 
might have been enhanced by trading historical breadth for depth and 
by elaborating his structuralist view of moral order in the market. 


Purchasing Power in Health: Business, the State, and Health Care Poli- 
tics. By Linda A. Bergthold. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University 
Press, 1990. Pp. xv +213. $37.00. 


Val Burris 
University af Oregon 


The politics of health care in the United States have traditionally been 
dominated by physicians, hospitals, and other provider interests. In the 
decade of the 1980s, this dominance began to weaken as health-care 
providers were subjected to a combination of enforced competition and 
new forms of state regulation. In Purchasing Power in Health, Linda A. 
Bergthold seeks to explain these new developments in health-care poli- 
tics. Her thesis is that the emergence of organized business interests in 
alliance with the state is one of the key factors explaining the shift of 
power away from dominant provider interests. 

Bergthold situates her study within the parameters of the broader de- 
bate on the power of business in American society. She attempts to steer 
a middle course between the pluralist view that business is just one 
interest group among many and the opposite view that sees business as 
automatically unified and politically dominant. She argues that the power 
of business is potentially great, but historically variable, and that it is most 
effective when allied with the partly autonomous interests of the state. 

Bergthold then examines the economic and political conditions that led 
to greater involvement by business in the area of health-care policy. She 
documents the squeeze on corporate profits caused by soaring health- 
insurance premiums and the creation of new institutional mechanisms 
for business political activism. She also shows how state initiatives to 
contain medical costs stimulated business involvement, both directly by 
actively organizing business input and indirectly by causing hospitals and 
insurance companies to shift more of their costs onto private purchasers. 

Two case studies of health-care policy reform form the core of the 
book. Drawing on interviews with key actors and the analysis of docu- 
ments, Bergthold reconstructs the process of health-care policy change 
in two states: California and Massachusetts. These two case studies allow 
for a number of interesting comparisons. In the early 1980s, state govern- 
ments in both California and Massachusetts confronted a severe fiscal 
crisis as a result of decreasing tax revenues and federal cutbacks. In both 
cases an alliance of state and business interests eventually succeeded 
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in passing landmark health-care reform legislation. In Massachusetts, 
however, business interests were highly unified and played a dominant 
role in the policy process. In California, factors of political culture, indus- 
trial diversity, and geographic size prevented business from achieving 
the same degree of unity or dominance over the policy process. The policy 
outcomes in the two states were also sharply divergent. In Massachusetts, 
where business dominated the policy process, a policy of increased state 
regulation was passed; in California, where business was less unified, a 
policy of enforcing greater market competition was implemented. 

Bergthold follows these case studies with a survey of business involve- 
ment in health-care reform in the other states. The data she examines 
are generally consistent with the view that health-care policy change 
during the 1980s was greatest in states facing severe fiscal crisis and 
where business involvement in this policy area was most pronounced. 

In the course of her analysis, Bergthold raises several important issues 
that, unfortunately, she chooses not to explore. First is the relative exclu- 
sion of labor unions and consumer groups from the health-care policy 
process. Why have these groups generally been unable to secure effective 
representation in the formulation of health-care policy, and what does 
this say about the nature of the policy process? Second is the redistribu- 
tive effect of the latest health-care policy reforms. Have cost savings been 
achieved through greater economies in health-care delivery, or have the 
reforms functioned mainly to restrict access to medical care and to shift 
a greater share of the costs onto workers and the poor? The implications 
of Bergthold’s study for the broader debate on business power would 
have been much clearer had she given greater attention to these issues. 

Purchasing Power in Health is nevertheless an insightful and well- 
researched study. Bergthold makes a compelling case for the argument 
that health-care policy has been fundamentally altered during the past 
decade by the greater involvement of organized business interests. Her 
two case studies are rich in empirical detail, while the remainder of the 
book does a competent job of situating these within a broader theoretical 
context. By examining the exercise of business power at the state level, 
Bergthold makes a valuable contribution to a literature that heretofore 
has focused mainly on national or local politics. 


The Party Network: The Robust Organisation af Illinois Republicans. By 
Mildred A. Schwartz. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1990. Pp. 
xvi + 320. $40.00 (cloth); $17.50 (paper). 


David Knoke 
University af Minnesota 


Mildred Schwartz's ethnography of the Illinois Republican party during 
the past decade is a welcome addition to the expanding corpus of political 
research monographs making explanatory use of network concepts and 
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principles. Leaning heavily on organizational theory, she offers a detailed 
account of how a modern political party survived as a significant actor 
in the political system despite a changing environment of political action 
committees, mass media, glitzy consultants, and candidate-driven cam- 
paigns. The key to the organizational robustness of the Illinois Republi- 
can party, which “is typical of other U.S. parties" (p. 17), is its adaptive- 
ness to these complex environmental changes. The Illinois Republican 
party is a loosely coupled network that incorporates new actors, issues, 
and relations as circumstances change. It is rationally directed toward 
the goal of winning elections, which fosters adoption of new technologies 
for organizing and campaigning. It is a cultural system with a distinctive 
brand of ideology that keeps its boundaries from eroding. And, it is a 
system of power, "directed to achieving control over uncertainty," which 
keeps it ever alert to opportunities for acquiring resources and avoiding 
debilitating internal conflicts (p. 283). 

The empirical heart of Schwartz’s project is an elaborate dissection of 
the network of multiplex relationships among 23 key actors or positions 
on the basis of years of interviews with some 200 informants. The vot- 
ers—the party in the electorate—are omitted from consideration except 
as the backdrop against which these elites make campaign and policy 
decisions. She derives a single matrix of dense “reciprocated relations" 
of а] contacts made and received among these 23 collective actors. She 
then permutes the matrix to reveal coherent subsets consisting of a seven- 
actor core (state senator, state representative, senator, governor, advisor, 
interest group, and financial contributor), connected to two subsets con- 
sisting of centralizing supralocal actors (e.g., state and national campaign 
committees) and local autonomy-preserving actors (e.g., county chair- 
men, local committeemen). These linkages yield a party organizational 
structure remarkably similar to formal matrix-structure organizations, 
combining the vertical functional with the lateral geographic lines of 
authority and coordination. Descriptive information on the centrality, 
asymmetry, and cohesion of actors and positions is derived from this 
network matrix. 

A major disappointment is that Schwartz treats the party network 
more metaphorically than rigorously. By aggregating all types of ties into 
a single relationship, rather than separately examining its component ties 
(money, services, electoral support, issue consistency), she cannot observe 
how different relations concatenate or misalign and thus reveal loci of 
tension and cooperation. However, she more than makes up for this 
superficial statistical approach with thick descriptions of the incidents, 
events, and environments within which position incumbents operate. 

To explain the contribution of Republican party components to collec- 
tivé action in elections and governing, Schwartz modifies Talcott Par- 
sons's four generalized media of interchange, stressing their explanatory 
role in substantive as well as symbolic terms. She devotes separate chap- 
ters to power (used to control and constrain), patronage (used to build 
loyalty ties), ideology (to define the moral boundaries of the party), and 
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money (to sustain the organizational framework). Her analyses show how 
linkages are established and maintained and how different party actors 
manipulate their access and control over the different media to maintain 
their dominant positions. For example, although the Illinois governor is 
the primary source of some 15,000 patronage jobs, Governor Jim Thomp- 
son was often perceived by other party members as doing a poor job 
of dispensing jobs to county chairmen in ways that would benefit the 
Republican party in election campaigns and state legislative conditions 
(p. 151). But, Schwartz points out, *making county chairmen angry is 
exactly what a governor has to do, at least some of the time, if he wants 
to demonstrate his dominance" (p. 160). Thus, the governor's ambiguity 
toward patronage serves to enhance his power by stimulating uncertainty 
and dependency among other party actors. The book is replete with such 
insightful illustrations of the organizational and network principles that 
Schwartz applies to her subject, although readers may find themselves 
learning more about Illinois Republican politics than they bargained for. 

The image of a modern political party that emerges from Schwartz’s 
analysis is a loosely coupled network of extensive dependency relations 
among functional positions, which must cope continuously with uncer- 
tainties in both internal and external environments. Despite this appear- 
ance of weak structure, Schwartz concludes that the Republican party 
in Illinois is not in decline or danger of eclipse by the new campaign 
actors. Rather, in the face of recurring contradictory pressures toward 
centralization and preservation of local autonomy, the party has suc- 
ceeded in sustaining its vitality, not by a hierarchical organization of 
dominance but by a complex clustering of interdependent network parts 
(p. 267). Mildred Schwartz's persuasive portrayal of these dynamics 
should convince political sociologists and organizational researchers to 
give more thoughtful attention to political parties as significant forms of 
social organization. 


The Higher Learning and High Technology: Dynamics of Higher Educa- 
tion Policy Formation. By Sheila Slaughter. Albany: State University of 
New York Press, 1990. Pp. 293. $49.50 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


David L. Levinson 
Merrimack College 


Countless reports released during the past two decades have converged 
on a recurrent theme that U.S. higher education was in a state of crisis. 
Whether it was disgruntled professors scorning academia for its curricu- 
lar permissiveness or corporate chief executive officers blaming a falling 
rate of profit on the poor quality of human capital produced by academic 
institutions, they all claimed that higher education's failures were respon- 
sible for the nation's inability to restore economic competitiveness. Be- 
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cause of the high cost of this malaise, an array of powerful agents tried 
to steer higher-education planning to meet capital’s needs. 

In this extremely important work, Sheila Slaughter analyzes how the 
leitmotiv of high-technology development as the primary path for eco- 
nomic development has been used to legitimate enhanced corporate 
involvement in higher educational planning. Her research focuses on 
the activities of the Business—Higher Education Forum, an ensemble of 
prominent university presidents and corporate chief executive officers 
established in 1978. Although the forum purports to represent emergent 
interests of both business and academia, Slaughter demonstrates how its 
agenda promotes goals that enhance corporate profit making. Slaughter 
analyzes the activities of the forum by first considering the sociopolitical 
context surrounding its emergence and then by discussing the social ori- 
gins of its members and assessing the degree of consensus among them. 
Her conclusion is a detailed content analysis of the group’s published 
statements. 

Particularly noteworthy is Slaughter’s ability to synthesize literature 
on diverse topics, such as science policy, business-education collabora- 
tion, and the sociology of professions, to structure an analysis that encom- 
passes a wide range of analytical concerns. Slaughter effectively uses an 
array of methodologies to assess the forum’s work: the discussion of social 
origins contains, for example, an excellent application of power elite 
analysis, and the content analysis of forum reports includes an actual 
measurement of the amount of text devoted to particular policy pro- 
nouncements. 

Slaughter’s work makes an extremely important contribution to a field 
that, as the author underscores, has been severely “undertheorized” by 
both the power brokers involved and researchers who have studied the 
educational policy formation process. To remedy this lacuna, Slaughter 
assesses three theoretical perspectives in terms of their interpretive 
strengths for understanding higher educational policy formation: neo- 
pluralism, corporation, and neo-Marxism. After applying these perspec- 
tives to a range of concerns, Slaughter concludes that neo-Marxist theory, 
albeit with some explanatory gaps, best explains recent developments in 
higher educational policy formation. While it is understandably beyond 
the scope of this work for the author to present a detailed elaboration of 
these diffuse theoretical perspectives, Slaughter’s analysis would have 
benefited from a more in-depth discussion of corporatism. Additional 
discussion, especially with respect to corporatism’s understanding of 
ideological consensus, could have enhanced her analysis. I believe, for 
example, that such further explication would have allowed more effective 
explanation of the state’s role in achieving consensus over policy goals 
than that provided by neo-Marxist theory. 

There are a number of interesting findings in this work. In her analysis 
of the social background of forum members, Slaughter finds that corpo- 
rate members surprisingly do not belong in the top 1% of the wealthy in 
the United States but are unified with capital in that they share “class- 
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wide” interests. Slaughter also points to the discrepancy between state- 
ments concerning higher education’s importance for economic structuring 
and the lack of corresponding formal pronouncements by the Business— 
Higher Education Forum. Although there has been a general assertion 
by corporate power brokers that higher education must work in tandem 
with corporations to produce both the human capital and research and 
development needed for high-tech production, the forum’s publications 
exude relatively little formal concern over this matter. While corporate 
interests dominate the forum’s policy statements, Slaughter concludes 
that university presidents remain as willful players for they share “insti- 
` tutional values,” seeing themselves as partners with chief executive offi- 
cers who steward an enterprise that embodies characteristics such as 
“excellence, quality, innovation, independence, creativity” (p. 212). 

In conclusion, the primary importance of Slaughter’s work rests with 
the author’s ability to elevate the analysis of higher-education policy 
formation to a higher conceptual plane. Slaughter’s research sets the 
stage for a number of future research projects, ranging from an assess- 
ment of the actual impact of the Business—Higher Education Forum on 
local school districts to an analysis of the role that other organizational 
power brokers, such as the Committee for Economic Democracy, have 
played i in merging corporate interests with educational planning. This 
book is essential reading for those interested not only in educational 
policy formation but also in the contradictory imperatives being placed 
on the polity by emergent corporate agents. 


Testers and Testing: The Sociology af School Psychology. By Сай Milof- 
sky. New Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1989. Pp. ix+ 266. 
$35.00 (cloth); $14.00 (paper). 


Jane Hannaway 
Stamford University 


Testers and Testing: The Sociology of School Psychology is about the 
daily work life of school psychologists in two distinctly different organiza- 
tional settings. It is & book that readers concerned with the practice 
of school psychology will find provocative and one that will be found 
suggestive, although somewhat frustrating, by researchers interested in 
the effect of organizational factors on the behavior of organizational par- 
ticipants. 

Cari Milofsky interviewed and observed school psychologists in Chi- 
cago and in surrounding suburban areas. The Chicago psychologists 
worked for the Chicago public school district; the suburban psychologists 
worked for an educational service center that provides special education 
services to a number of small school districts through a contractual rela- 
tionship. He also administered a questionnaire to school psychologists 
throughout Illinois. Milofsky uses his data to paint an illuminating pic- 
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ture of the jobs of suburban and urban school psychologists. He observes 
that, although their formal job responsibilities are identical, school psy- 
chologists in the two settings differ markedly in the emphasis they give 
to various aspects of their work. The book tries to explain this puzzle. 

Milofsky reports that school psychologists in Chicago carry out their 
work in a bureaucratic and impersonal manner. They place a high value 
on objectivity. They process students rapidly through formal test proto- 
cols and ward off other information about the children because it might 
affect their objective interpretation of test results. They see themselves 
as mostly serving the regular educators. Psychologists in the suburbs, in 
contrast, define their jobs more broadly, according to Milofsky “more 
professionally” and “more creatively.” They see their work as being in 
the service of the child and are interested in the whole child. They do not 
feel constrained by test or organizational procedures or by the interests of 
regular educators. Reports of the differences in the ways psychologists 
conducted evaluation sessions with individual students are particularly 
striking. 

The differences Milofsky reports are important. They suggest that the 
organizational context of urban schools shapes the work of professionals 
in ways dramatically different from the organizational context of subur- 
ban schools. The result is that the services and treatment that urban 
students receive is different and, in Milofsky's view, inferior to the ser- 
vices and treatment that students in the suburbs receive. He claims urban 
school psychologists engage in "destructive practices" and carry out their 
work "in an irresponsible manner," while the work of school psycholo- 
gists in the suburbs is "careful," “helpful,” and “enlightened.” Milof- 
sky finds the behavior of urban psychologists particularly disturbing be- 
cause the students are overwhelmingly minority students and rapid 
testing and narrowly based evaluations probably exacerbate any inherent 
test biases against these students. Milofsky has definite opinions about 
appropriate behavior for school psychologists that are expressed openly 
and strongly throughout the book. 

Explaining the differences between suburban and urban school psy- 
chologists is a difficult task, and Milofsky's analysis, while suggestive, is 
also frustrating. His main argument is that the organizational context of 
the suburban districts fosters the development of a *moral community" 
in which school psychologists can actively confront the inherent dilemmas 
and value conflicts in their work. The context in which Chicago school 
psychologists work fosters passivity; school psychologists accept a role 
defined by others and suppress the ambiguities in their work. Milofsky's 
analysis, however, falls short in terms of identifying what it is about 
the setting that is important. À number of potentially important context 
differences are noted throughout the book (e.g., in-house vs. contracted- 
for services, district size, psychologists backgrounds, career paths of 
psychologists, incentives, political pressures, client characteristics, possi- 
ble work load, etc.), but the reader is not given much help in sorting 
through the relative importance of these differences in the development 
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of a moral community of professionals. It is impossible therefore to apply 
the findings to other settings, and one would have to be very careful 
about coming to any gross conclusions about urban versus suburban. 

The empirical bases for the arguments and conclusions offered in the 
book are also not always clear. For example, the author reports that he 
interviewed 33 psychologists in three different settings, in Chicago and 
in two suburbs. It would be useful to know how many psychologists 
worked in each setting, what fraction of those were interviewed, and 
how they were selected. He also observed psychologists at work, but we 
do not know how many, for how long, or in what setting. Neglecting to 
report this basic information to the reader is surprising since the author 
claims the study is an “attempt to study more systematically and in a 
more quantitative form issues [he] identifed in [an] earlier study” (p. 24). 
The author also presents survey results, but what he reports is very 
limited. The survey instrument (included in the appendix) suggests Milof- 
sky had data to pursue his arguments more vigorously and more directly. 

In short, the book makes an interesting and possibly very important 
observation. It has general implications for the work of professionals in 
bureaucracies. While it does not take us as far as I had hoped it would 
(either theoretically or empirically) in analyzing the phenomenon, it still 
provides useful food for thought for professional practitioners and organi- 
zational analysts. 


Apprenticeship for Adulthood: Preparing Youth for the Future. By Ste- 
phen F. Hamilton. New York: Free Press, 1990. Рр. уй +223. $22.95. 


Amy Heebner and Robert L. Crain 
Teachers College, Cokumbia University 


By creating a life stage called adolescence, society has made terrible prob- 
lems for itself. The idea of Americanizing the German apprenticeship 
system that Stephen Hamilton advocates here could be a very important 
part of a solution. Apprenticeship for Adulthood is also good reading for 
anyone interested in how sociologists should do advocacy. The book is 
well researched, clearly written, and polished in its argument. One can 
easily imagine a school board president or a member of Congress reading 
this book cover to cover. 

The sociological argument—that young people are being wasted by a 
meaningless high school experience that babies them and provides little 
opportunity to learn adult roles—has been made before but perhaps 
never more persuasively. The more than 400 citations show how well 
Hamilton has gleaned social science for evidence that, for example, many 
high schoolers find working in fast-food restaurants more valuable than 
school. The first two chapters offer a detailed picture of the problem 
of youth employment in America, contrasted with a highly favorable 
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description of the West German apprenticeship system culled from site 
visits to commercial and technical apprenticeship programs. 

The essential elements of West German apprenticeship are (1) develop- 
ing workplace learning; (2) linking work experience to academic learning; 
(3) giving youth constructive roles; and (4) mentoring. According to Ham- 
ilton, an American version of apprenticeship would require five more 
elements, including (1) contracts; (2) earnings; (3) progression of training 
and responsibility; (4) breadth and depth; and (5) reasonable prospects 
for future employment. The additions are intended to cope with the 
special American situation—more concern with educational credentials, 
leas job stability, and less corporate commitment to long-term employ- 
ment of young people. Hamilton is much more interested in academic 
and general vocational skills than in specific skills and sees employers as 
only one part of an apprenticeship system incorporating a wide variety 
of school- and community-based programs—community service, Sydney 
Marland's dream of experience-based career education, mentoring, 
school-based entrepreneurship programs, high school and college hands- 
on training. These programs all meet his definition: one of his most im- 
portant contributions is to recognize that what others call experiential 
learning can just as well be labeled apprenticeship— Foxfire is a favorite 
example. Hamilton's American apprenticeship program sounds like it 
could have been designed by John Dewey. In the chapter "Vocational 
Schooling," Hamilton traces the intellectual and political crosscurrents 
in the growth of vocational education with a focus on the influence of 
Dewey's thought. Vocational education replaced apprenticeship during 
industrialization, despite the efforts of organized labor. Educators like 
Dewey moderated the tendency to make schools into job-training institu- 
tions, emphasizing the need for responsible, thoughtful citizens as well 
as for productive workers. The West German system has begun to recog- 
nize this need and addresses it by providing preparation for citizenship 
as well as for work to its young apprentices. 

Hamilton seems sensitive to tbe obstacles in the path of implementing 
a large, complex system of apprenticeship learning, recognizing that “an 
American apprenticeship system must be flexible, diverse, and open. It 
must contribute to school credentials rather than substituting for school- 
ing. And it must be aimed primarily at general preparation for work —in 
other words, education—more than at specific job training, which is an 
effective means of preparing youth for adulthood but should not become 
its sole end" (p. 152). 

While the book is clear and inspiring, Hamilton underplays the nega- 
tive consequences of apprenticeship. He argues that in West Germany 
apprenticeship creates no more class stratification than we have in the 
United States, but he does not talk about Turkish guest workers or 
whether an American apprenticeship system can really reach all social 
classes. He mentions gender stereotyping in West German apprenticeship 
but offers no solution for either West Germany or America. 

At a time when the United States is facing both a youth crisis and a 
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serious mismatch between workers and jobs, Hamilton’s book offers a 
solution that could be implemented in a relatively short time with far- 
reaching implications. While the danger of increasing stratification in the 
economy and education must be considered, this presentation of appren- 
ticeship is important and timely. 


Social Representations of Intelligence. By Gabriel Mugny and Felice 
Carugati. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989. Pp хі +196. 
$59.50. 


Carl Milofsky 
Bucknell University 


Historically, debates about the nature of intelligence have been polarized. 
On one side are those, primarily in the field of psychology, who argue 
that intelligence can be objectively measured using psychometric tests, 
that it has a high heritability factor, that it is normally distributed in 
the population, and that intelligence has a strong effect in determining 
individuals’ social class locations. On the other side are those who argue 
that what constitutes intelligence is socially defined. Because of this, the 
contents of intelligence tests must be relative to the historical and cultural 
contexts in which they were created. As we move from culture to culture, 
what constitutes intelligence is likely to be very different, and those con- 
sidered bright are likely to have incomparable skills. Genetic effects 
ought to be minimal, and performance differences across social classes 
ought to be due more to family and cultural styles than to anything 
biological. Social experience interacts with genetic constitution in such a 
complex and powerful way that genetics alone cannot determine social 
class outcomes. 

'These two camps opposed each other with special ferocity in the late 
1960s and through the 1970s. The political aspects of the debate polarized 
the discussion and made it difficult to unify the strengths of the two 
positions. Social Representations of Intelligence effectively seeks this syn- 
thesis by drawing on the social psychological theories of Serge Moscovici. 
The theory, articulated in the first and last chapters, is a compelling one. 
Unfortunately, sandwiched between these chapters are seven others that 
exhaustively, ineffectively, and unconvincingly describe a 728-response 
mail survey conducted in Bologna, Italy, and Geneva, Switzerland. The 
survey concerns public perceptions about the nature of intelligence. The 
book was written in French, and this translated edition has been pub- 
lished as a volume in a series tilted European Monographs in Social 
Psychology. The analytic schism in the book reflects traditional European 
strength in social theory and an essentially descriptive, nonanalytic ap- 
proach to the survey work. 

The authors argue that we must acknowledge that performing effec- 
tively on mathematical tasks or in activities that demand sophistication 
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in the analysis of texts represents real behavior and behavior that is 
important in advanced industrial society. One strength of psychometrics 
is that it describes and measures this behavior effectively. Cultural rela- 
tivists who study intelligence tend to be forced into the uncomfortable 
position of saying that these skills are not very important. 

The authors argue as well, however, that learning intellectual skills 
is profoundly social. Children learn from mentors—who may be other 
children. In the learning process, students and their teachers work out 
definitions of what constitutes effective performance. Since children are 
likely to choose as teachers people other than those formally hired by 
public schools, what children are told about intelligent behavior is likely 
to vary widely. This is not only affected by the experiences and cultural 
background of the teacher. It also varies by task. Social tasks are valued 
differently from mathematical ones, and communication skills are valued 
still differently. Children are given a smorgasbord of definitions of intelli- 
gence, and they also learn to perform tasks that differ greatly in their 
normative implications. 

Gabriel Mugny and Felice Carugati go beyond this kaleidoscopic, but 
essentially passive, portrayal of childhood learning. Not only are defini- 
tions of intelligence shaped by the viewpoint of the teacher; in many 
learning tasks, neither teacher nor student knows precisely what consti- 
tutes intelligent performance. Only as they complete the task do they 
together work out a definition. Definitions of intelligence emerge from the 
process of interaction; they are not just imposed on children by powerful, 
significant others. I find this a helpful formulation for understanding 
sophisticated cognitive skills of all kinds. 

After laying out the theory, the authors seek to demonstrate its power 
by using a mail survey that asks respondents to answer a long series of 
questions organized into seven subquestionnaires. The survey instrument 
seeks to learn how people define intelligence and includes items that tap 
a number of ways of defining the concept. In the chapters that analyze 
the survey, the authors use factor analysis to construct a series of abstract 
types from the survey items. They then explore how subgroups in their 
population cluster relative to the rotation center of these abstract types. 

In some cases, this causes the authors to ignore patterns in the raw 
data. In others, even though the raw scores they find for particular items 
are similar between groups, they are led by their technique to assert that 
differences exist. 

This did not make sense to me, and I found much of the analysis of 
the data to be very frustrating. To make matters worse, the whole exer- 
cise did not seem like the right method for testing the theory. I can 
recommend only the first and last chapters, but not the rest. 
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The Politics of Knowledge: The Carnegie Corporation, Philanthropy, and 
Public Policy. By Ellen Condliffe Lagemann. Middletown, Conn.: Wes- 
leyan University Press, 1989. Pp. xv +347. $30.00. 


John Н. Stanfield П 
College af William and Mary 


Unfortunately, the evolving study of foundations and society in American 
social science and history has been impeded by more ideological smoke 
than academic fire. Although there are a growing number of archives 
and other data sources on the critical historical roles of American philan- 
thropy and foundations at home and abroad, the study of foundations 
and society lacks theoretical depth. At best, we have well-written narra- 
tives and biographies, and, at worst, there are the back-pats or indict- 
ments that may tell interesting stories but do not add significantly to the 
development of an impartial scholarly literature on the profound histori- 
cal effects of foundation donors and their venture capital institutions. 

Given the situation described above, Ellen Condliffe Lagemann's The 
Politics of Knowledge deserves hearty praise. Lagemann's extensive ac- 
cess to the records and executives of foundations and the freedom she was 
given to write a critical history of the Carnegie Corporation's domestic 
programs has enabled her to publish an excellent, comprehensive assess- 
ment of its organizational history. She focuses on the historical contri- 
butions of the Carnegie Corporation to shaping dominant American 
Sciences, culture, media, and education in relation to public policy 
formulation. 

More important, Lagemann has not only written a first-rate organiza- 
tional history of the Carnegie Corporation but has also couched her in- 
terpretations in a suggestive framework for sociology and politics of 
knowledge. 

In 1911, the Carnegie Corporation was "chartered to advance and 
diffuse knowledge and understanding" (p. 5). Lagemann analyzes how 
key decision makers at Carnegie pursued their foundation's mission dur- 
ing their first 71 years. In the three major historical phases of the corpora- 
tion's funding priorities, scientific, cultural, and strategic philanthropy, 
there have been several persistent themes. The two most important 
themes deserve brief mention. First, throughout the long history of Car- 
negie Corporation philanthropy, there has been a commitment to (elite) 
liberalism—the hope for & better future through scientific, educational, 
and cultural means rather than through political and economic change. 
Although during the 1970s some Carnegie executives and staff members 
began to question the adequacy of liberal perspectives in resolving soci- 
etal ills such as educational attainment problems of disadvantaged chil- 
dren, that philosophy has persisted. 

Second, the most powerful Carnegie decision makers fashioned and 
participated in knowledge production and distribution politics. Their pol- 
itics of knowledge concerned three sets of fundamental problems. These 
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problems involved decisions regarding (1) “which fields of knowledge 
and which approaches within different fields would become more or less 
authoritative and therefore closely associated with the expertise consid- 
ered relevant to policy-making—which groups would become the key 
knowledge-producing elites” (pp. 4—5); (2) access of informed citizens to 
knowledge necessary for making judgments about public policies; and 
(3) ascribed (gender, race) and achieved (class) status premises of the 
knowledge-producing elite membership. 

Lagemann weaves a fascinating examination of the ways in which 
liberal commitments of major Carnegie decision makers and their politics 
of knowledge converged during the foundation’s three historical phases. 
She does this skillfully by offering case studies of such Carnegie decision 
makers as donor Andrew Carnegie and his close associates, trustees Elihu 
Root and Henry Pritchett. Their interest lay in promoting elite culture 
and class preservation through library and great book programs, the 
development of policy-oriented sciences (e.g., eugenic research, the Na- 
tional Research Council, and economic research institutes), and projects 
to create or protect the (male) WASP hegemony of library science, medi- 
cine, law, and fine arts. Post- World War II Carnegie presidents Charles 
Dollard, and especially John Gardner and Alan Pifer, attempted to use 
their foundation's venture capital, which was modest compared with 
that of new private and government foundations, to strategically influ- 
ence public policies they viewed as essential for establishing an ordered 
postwar American society. Lagemann's discussion of strategic Carnegie 
philanthropy includes Dollard's support for new interdisciplinary designs 
of social science research and Gardner's interest in educational reform 
through subsidizing the Conant school studies and cognitive-science re- 
searchers such as Jerome Bruner and lobbying for a greater federal gov- 
ernment role in public education. Then, during the late 1960s and 1970s, 
there were Pifer’s more activist concerns for the eradication of poverty 
and inequality in educational attainment. 

Throughout her case studies Lagemann demonstrates that corporate 
philanthropy can be understood best by examining the biographies and 
social networks of decision makers in key foundations and the character- 
istics, resources, and restraints of their organizations. She illustrates quite 
well that philanthropic work is often done through long-standing patri- 
monial "trusting ties" such as the Carnegie-Root or the Gardner-Conant 
dyads. In making this point so convincingly, Lagemann tempts us to 
question the view that foundation decision makers react to markets of 
ideas instead of creating, selecting, and fostering them, particularly those 
that influence public policy formulations. 

The most significant problem with The Politics of Knowledge is that 
its conceptual framework is not well integrated throughout the text. As 
a consequence, in some places, such as the first four chapters on scientific 
philanthropy and the chapter on the Conant studies, the major points of 
her politics of knowledge framework are demonstrated quite explicitly. 
But in other areas of the texts, her intriguing conceptual framework is 
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not so clearly applied. This results in some discussions being a bit too 
anecdotal and not so analytically sharp. 

The chapter on Frederick P. Keppel’s sponsorship of Gunnar Myrdal 
and the monumental As American Dilemma is in this regard a most 
disappointing assessment. Rather than present a fresh perspective on the 
Myrdal project as one of the great examples of the hegemonic politics of 
American racial studies in this century and the ironies and paradoxes of 
its liberal premises and policy recommendations, Lagemann tells us few 
new facts. Most of the chapter is preoccupied with demonstrating the 
divergence between Keppel’s expectations and what Myrdal actually at- 
tempted to accomplish. 

Nevertheless, this book will be around for a long time because it is a 
rich source of ideas about how to raise the study of foundations and 
society from its impoverished theoretical bed. 


Country Lawyers: The Impact of Context on Professional Practice. By 
Donald D. Landon. New York: Praeger, 1990. Pp. xix + 161. $39.95. 


Austin Sarat 
Amherst College 


Amid the loud clamor about the "proletarianization," fragmentation, 
and competitiveness of the American legal profession, Donald Landon's 
County Lawyers suggests that the idea of a profession that is, in the 
words of Roscoe Pound, united by a “common calling” has not yet 
entirely vanished. Langdon’s argument, which will inspire relief if not 
celebration in some and be for others just a glimmer of an increasingly 
irrelevant phenomenon, is that a consensual, harmonious professional 
community lives just beyond the glare of big-city lights in rural Missouri. 
Landon means to show that in the legal profession, as in most everything 
else, social context counts, that the legal profession is an “overdeter- 
mined social system” (p. 5). 

As this proposition suggests, Country Lawyers has a sociological proj- 
ect. In Landon’s view the legal profession is not autonomous and self- 
regulating; it is structured by the broader community in which it is con- 
tained. However, while he uses the word “community” repeatedly 
throughout Country Lawyers, Landon gives little attention either to the 
difficult problem of defining community or to whether community, as 
opposed to state or market, provides a more important “overdetermin- 
ing” context for law practice. Landon’s research is based on interviews 
with 201 lawyers in 116 places with populations ranging from less than 
2,500 to 20,000, and with 77 lawyers in Springfield, Missouri, a city of 
150,000, and yet he treats each of these places as if it were a genuine 
community. Moreover, though Landon is eager to contest the “commu- 
nity within a community” arguments of scholars like William Goode, he 
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completely ignores those who insist that state and market provide the 
right context for studying lawyers and understanding what they do. 

Country Lawyers was explicitly designed to replicate the study of the 
Chicago Bar Association by John Heinz and Edward Laumann (Chicago 
Lawyers: The Social Structure of the Bar [New York: Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 1982]), and one of its most interesting aspects is its systematic 
comparisons between urban and rural practice. It is not surprising that 
Landon reports substantial differences between Chicago lawyers and 
those practicing in small cities and towns (with Springfield lawyers falling 
in the middle on most measures). In addition, he suggests that the fact 
that the legal profession in Chicago is heterogeneous, fragmented, and 
stratified on the basis of the kinds of clients lawyers serve is attributable 
to the character, quality, and scale of urban institutions, just as “the 
homogeneity of the rural bar, the entrepreneurial practice style, the com- 
monality of clients and cases, the close consensus on values, and the 
muting of zealous partisan advocacy are all. . . adaptations to the reali- 
ties of the small town context” (p. 147). 

Landon is at his best in demonstrating the considerable blurring of 
boundaries that occurs between lawyers and their communities in small 
cities and towns, a blurring of boundaries that sets up something of a 
paradox between lawyers’ beliefs in their own autonomy and the account- 
ability that a small-town context provides. Most of Landon’s lawyer 
respondents chose small-town practice because they “wanted to be able 
to ‘do largely whatever I like without having someone looking over my 
shoulder and directing my work’ ” (р. 28), and part of their satisfaction 
with their practices is that they feel independent and autonomous. 

Yet as Landon demonstrates these lawyers are deeply embedded in 
their communities. Most grew up and were thoroughly socialized in the 
towns and cities where they practice, have long-term continuing friend- 
ships with many of their clients, and are active in community organiza- 
tions and civic affairs. As a result, they are highly accountable, “viewed 
and scrutinized by virtually everyone" (p. 151). Perhaps the lawyers 
Landon interviewed have such a restrictive view of autonomy that such 
surveillance does not seem intrusive, or perhaps they have so thoroughly 
internalized the values of those who are viewing and scrutinizing that 
they cannot distinguish their own self-scrutiny from the external account- 
ability to which they are subject. 

In the end, however, I suspect that Landon has overestimated account- 
ability and underestimated autonomy. I also worry that he has gone too 
far in characterizing the rural bar as homogeneous and consensual. As 
he himself acknowledges, "there are those attorneys in small towns who 
do not join the club" (p. 142). Such nonconformists are characterized as 
“ ‘sons-of-bitches’ ” (р. 152). Landon makes little of such signs of dis- 
cord. One would like to know more about these “sons-of-bitches” and 
how their presence affects the community of gentlemen lawyers, the exis- 
tence of whom is allegedly made possible by the persistence of community 
in small-town America. 
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Trade Unionism: Purposes and Forms. By Ross M. Martin. Oxford: 
Oxford University Press, 1989. Pp. viii +296. $55.00. 


Raymond A. Friedman 
Harvard Business School 


Trade Unionism is a book with a broad title, but a very narrow and 
focused set of topics. The first part of the book examines the ways in 
which various social theorists have conceived of the purpose of unions. 
The second part of the book, which is unconnected with the first part 
(even to the point of having a separate bibliography), presents a topology 
of union-government relations. Within the constraints set by the author, 
the book is very informative: if you want to know how Dunlop, Marx, 
and Tannenbaum differ in their views of unions, or if you want to com- 
pare the ways in which unions are supported by political parties or the 
state in India, France, and South Africa, you will find that information 
in this book. But those constraints were set far too narrowly. I wish 
Martin had gone further to suggest what effects different ideas of unions 
might have had on the development of these institutions and what effects 
different relations of the union with the state and party might have had 
on the lives of workers or the management of organizations. Moreover, 
I wish he had connected the two parts of the book. 

Martin begins the first part of his book by stating, explicitly, “I am 
not concerned with assessing the accuracy of various theories of purpose 
as descriptions or explanations of empirical reality. I am concerned with 
them simply as ideas” (p. 3). The ideas he is concerned with are: Whose 
interests are unions thought to be serving and what are those interests? 
“Pluralists” (a category which includes most scholars within the Ameri- 
can and British traditions of labor relations) have the narrowest view 
of unions: unions attend to wages and working conditions for workers. 
“Syndicalists” take a broader view of unions: the purpose of unions, in 
their view, is to overthrow capitalism and, after that, to control produc- 
tive resources for all workers. “Marxist-Leninists” also see unions as 
helping to overthrow capitalism, but in this view unions play only a 
supportive role: it is the party that has political knowledge and that 
therefore must lead the revolution and govern the state afterward. 
“Organicists,” which include several religious and conservative groups, 
see unions as a way to ensure labor-management cooperation in the ser- 
vice of the overall social good. And, finally, the “authoritarians,” such 
as Mussolini, Регби, and Lenin, see unions as instruments of the state. 

Although I wish that Martin had gone further, this survey of ideas is 
fascinating: it challenges and puts into historic perspective current Anglo 
conceptions of unions, which are primarily pluralist with some organicist 
notions. 

While part 1 is a tour of ideas organized by the concept of “interests,” 
part 2 is a tour of “national trade union movements” (by which Martin 
means national confederations such as the AFL-CIO) organized by a 
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topology of union-government relations. Martin justifies using this di- 
mension of differentiation by arguing that “there can be no question of 
the importance generally attached to the relations between trade unions, 
on the one hand, and the state and political parties on the other” (p. 
113). He then offers five types of relations. The most common are: (1) 
the state dominates the union movement (such as in the Soviet Union 
and China); (2) political parties dominate union movements (such as in 
France and Italy); and (3) the union movement is autonomous (such as 
in the United States and Britain). Two rare cases are: the union domi- 
nates the state and a union dominates a party. 

After fitting 27 countries into this topology, Martin fits those same 
countries into a topology of government systems on the basis of the dis- 
tinction between competitive political systems and noncompetitive ones 
(i.e., one-party systems). He concludes from this exercise that all autono- 
mous unions are in states with competitive political systems, that all 
state-dominated unions are in one-party systems, and most party-domi- 
nated unions are in countries with a pluralist (i.e., more than two parties) 
competitive political system with intense ideological antagonism between 


parties. 

I found this part of the book much less satisfactory than the first. I am 
not sure why union relations with the state and parties should dominate 
a topology of union movements (especially in light of the range of ideas 
regarding the purpose of unions displayed in part 1). Moreover, the corre- 
lation that Martin finds between type of union and type of government 
seems nearly tautological. It is not surprising, for example, to find that 
the type of union that is defined in terms of being dominated by the state 
is found in countries where single-party states dominate the political 
system. What is still useful about this part of the book, however, is that 
it shows how differently unions (or, to be more specific, union confedera- 
tions) in different countries relate to the political systems in which they 
operate. 

Trade Unionism, with its survey of theories and union-government 
relations, would serve well as one book in a course on labor relations 
and should be of interest to scholars of the state, but a title that more 
accurately represents its content would be “Unions and the State: Ideol- 
ogy and Practice." 


Becoming a Mighty Voice: Conflict and Change in the Untied Furniture 
Workers of America. By Daniel B. Cornfield. New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, 1989. Pp. xii + 292. $35.00. 


Howard Kimeldorf 
University of Michigan 


If the American labor movement is to survive into the 21st century as 
something more than a special interest group, it will have to find ways 
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of incorporating new constituencies. In Becoming a Mighty Voice, Daniel 
Cornfield offers a timely and often quite illuminating account of what this 
incorporation process might look like. Focusing on the United Furniture 
Workers of America (UFWA)—which has been fairly successful over the 
years in incorporating women and racial and ethnic minorities not only 
into its ranks, but also into some of its highest offices—Cornfield exam- 
ines the classic problems of trade-union democracy through the more 
contemporary lens of leadership succession. 

Cornfield begins, rather courageously by distancing himself from two 
of the most influential socialist theorists of the 20th century: Robert Mi- 
chels and Werner Sombart. Michels’s “iron law of oligarchy” is taken 
to task for, among other faults, its “implicit denial of leadership change” 
(p. 245). In a similar vein, Sombart is criticized for attaching too much 
weight to intraclass “status diversity,” in effect, seeing American work- 
ers as “hopelessly divided among themselves” (p. x). Both criticisms, 
although certainly well taken, are somewhat wide of the mark. While 
it is true that Michels emphasized the stability of leadership, he also 
recognized—as he put it in the famous last paragraph of Political Parties 
(New York: Free Press, 1962, р. 371)—that “new accusers,” spawned 
by “the democratic currents of history,” regularly arose to displace the 
old aristocracy as part of a continuing cycle of renewal and decay. Nor 
is it entirely accurate to say that Sombart viewed working-class heteroge- 
neity as some kind of “immutable” force; in fact, he argued—much like 
today’s stratification theorists—that intraclass differentiation was not an 
insuperable barrier at all but merely one of several obstacles to class 
formation. If these qualifications take some of the sting out of Cornfield’s 
critique, bis plea for a more dynamic, multifaceted understanding of 
organizational democracy remains on target and compelling. 

Cornfield’s position is generally vindicated by the history of the 
UFWA. Relying mostly on seldom-used archival material and original 
oral histories from 63 union activists, Becoming a Mighty Voice offers a 
richly detailed yet disciplined analysis of the factors that have contributed 
to leadership succession since the union’s founding in 1939. Cornfield 
notes at the outset that the degree of leadership stability is not constant 
across the life of the union but instead varies with the stability of the 
membership. Thus, the rate of leadership succession—as measured by 
turnover on the national General Executive Board—is highest during 
two otherwise very different periods: the 1940s, when the union is grow- 
ing, and after 1970, when it is shrinking. In both periods, instability 
increases membership diversity, which leads to the formation of new 
interest groups that then vie for office. During the 19503 and 1960s, 
however, with a more stable membership in place, leadership also be- 
came more stable. It is only during such periods, Cornfield argues, when 
the organization is “becalmed,” that union governance at all conforms 
to the iron law of oligarchy. 

Much of the book is about the forces that contribute to membership 
growth or decline and, ultimately, to the incorporation of new leadership. 
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In contrast to more structuralist organizational models, Cornfield gives 
full play to the wider political and economic environment in which the 
UFWA is embedded. We see, for example, how the early Cold War 
facilitated leadership succession by weakening the union’s traditional 
base among New York City’s left-wing Jewish and Italian workers, thus 
opening up new leadership opportunities for more conservative, ethni- 
cally diverse unionists from the Midwest. We also see the significance 
of employer strategies and, in particular, how, beginning in the 1950s, 
accelerated capital mobility not only undermined the union but—as a 
result of plant relocation in the nonunion South and Southwest—eventu- 
ally brought large numbers of women, African-Americans, and Hispanics 
into the industry. Once inside the union, the ability of these new status 
groups to assume leadership positions was enhanced by informal mentor- 
ing practices, the UFWA’s long-standing ideology of inclusion, and the 
force of example provided by the new social movements in the 1960s. 

Cornfield draws the various strands of his argument together into a 
dynamic status-conflict theory of leadership succession in labor unions. 
Union leaders change, he concludes, because of “the periodic diversifica- 
tion, stratification, and factionalization” of their followers, which is 
rooted in employer attempts to roll back union gains (p. 250). During 
such employer offensives, new leaderships typically emerge from lower- 
status, recently recruited groups, whose vision often redirects the union, 
restoring its momentum. 

Cornfield has written a well-documented, carefully argued, at times 
provocative account of the tension between oligarchy and democracy in 
modern organization. As such, Becoming a Mighty Voice itself speaks 
mightily to one of the central and enduring problems of our time. 


America and the Automobile: Technology, Reform and Social Change, 
1893—1923. By Peter J. Ling. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 
1990. Pp. уі + 202. $59.95. 


David Gartman 
University of South Alabama 


The owl of Minerva spreads its wings only with the falling of the dusk, 
wrote Hegel, meaning that rational understanding catches up with his- 
tory only as an era draws to a close. So it is with the era of Fordism, 
that institutional complex of industrial capitalism marked by the combi- 
nation of mass production and mass consumption. Pioneered largely by 
the American automobile industry in the years between 1910 and 1950, 
this regulative framework of the political economy is now in ruins. But 
the demise of Fordism has produced a spate of scholarship tracing its 
contingent construction in the clash of conflicting interests. 

Peter Ling’s book is an important contribution to this emerging litera- ' 
ture on Fordism. Finding his intellectual influences in the Marxist geogra- 
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phy of David Harvey and the revisionist historiography of Robert Wiebe 
and Alan Trachtenberg, he interprets the development of automobile 
production and consumption as an integral part of the social, political, 
and economic changes engineered by middle-class reformers during the 
Progressive Era. In their attempts to construct a more stable, rational, 
integrated system of corporate capitalism, the rising class of professionals 
and managers heartily embraced the automobile as an instrument of 
reform. With the motor car they not only sought to change the market 
economy, extending its scope and accelerating its circulation of commodi- 
ties; Progressives also sought to change people, adjusting them to the 
alienating demands of capital accumulation by creating a compensating 
culture of auto-based consumerism. 

Between the economic motives and the cultural ones for the imposition 
of automobility in America, Ling clearly gives causal priority to the first. 
Progressives advocated the universal adoption of the car primarily to 
incorporate previously isolated rural producers and consumers into the 
capitalist market and to accelerate the flow of commodities between its 
increasingly dispersed and specialized parts. In an interesting and origi- 
nal chapter on rural motorization, Ling argues that Progressives saw the 
auto as a solution to the problem of “rural isolation.” The mobility 
brought by the rural adoption of the car allowed the construction of more 
centralized economic, religious, and educational institutions dominated 
by professionals and articulated to the metropolis. But these changes 
came at the expense of rural diversity and the rural poor, who could not 
afford cars. Ling’s chapter on highway construction insightfully empha- 
sizes how professional engineers, hiding behind the neutrality of exper- 
tise, were able to overcome the fragmentation of local political and eco- 
nomic interests to construct a rationally planned and centrally controlled 
highway system to expand and integrate markets for corporate capi- 
talism. 

The examination of urban transit and suburbanization begins with a 
similarly economic logic. Middle-class professionals and managers ini- 
tially pushed urban mass transit as a means of spreading the flow of 
capital and labor and expanding real-estate development to the suburbs. 
But Ling must ultimately resort to cultural factors to explain the public 
defection from mass transit to individual automobiles. It was the middle 


. class's irrational values of social segregation and separate spheres that 


led its members to seek the insulation of private cars to transport them 
to their suburban retreats. Progressive reformers imposed these values 
on the largely immigrant working class in order to adjust and integrate 
it into capitalism, resulting in its similar adoption of individualized auto- 
mobility. Less original are the analyses of the last two chapters, which 
trace the emergence of mass-production technology in attempts by capi- 
talists to eliminate workers' control and the rise of escapist mass con- 
sumption as a strategy to compensate workers for the ills of production. 
Here Ling leans heavily on recent critical scholars, whose works are often 
not properly credited. 
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Ling’s study of the automobile as an instrument of Progressive reform 
is an interesting and often insightful resurveying of familiar ground. But 
the analysis is hampered by two crucial flaws inherited from its concep- 
tual influences. First, along with revisionist historians, Ling underesti- 
mates the role of class conflict in shaping the era’s changes. He sees the 
transition to a stable corporate capitalism as the intentional plan of a 
professional-managerial class, neglecting the extent to which these re- 
forms were a provisional response to, and crucially shaped by, the great 
labor and populist struggles against capitalism. For example, workers’ 
adoption of the auto was not a strategy of consumerist legitimation im- 
posed by middle-class reformers but the workers’ own choice from alter- 
natives limited by struggles that had won higher wages but had blocked 
self-determination at work. Second, along with Marxist geographers, 
Ling neglects the central role of culture in shaping American automobil- 
ity. From the outset the private automobile was shaped by the cultural 
impulse for a realm of individuality and freedom increasingly denied both 
bourgeois and worker in the rationalized capitalist economy. If scholars 
can better understand this complex interaction of culture and class con- 
flict in history, perhaps the owl of Minerva can take flight in time to 
instruct the post-Fordist world in what it ought to be. 


Urban Revolt: Ethnic Politics in the Nineteenth-Ceniury Chicago Labor 
Movement. By Eric L. Hirsch. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1990. Pp. xvii +253. $39.95. 


Holly McCammon 
Vanderbilt University 


A marked tension in the historical and sociological study of the American 
labor movement persists between those who argue generally that the 
movement’s limits have resulted from aggressive employer and state 
countermovements and those who argue generally that the labor move- 
ment has limited itself. Those who hold the workers’ movement itself 
primarily accountable for its failure to achieve a revolutionary conscious- 
ness (let alone radical social change) frequently build their case around 
the ethnic, racial, and gender exclusiveness of the organized labor move- 
ment. Eric Hirsch’s Urban Revolt shares this latter perspective. In his 
study of the late-19th-century Chicago labor movement, Hirsch’s pri- 
mary objective is to explore the ethnic divisions among these urban work- 
ers. But Hirsch also furthers our understanding of the dynamics within 
the labor movement. He argues that the exclusiveness of craftworkers’ 
unions did not necessarily preclude organization and collective action for 
other workers. Instead, lesser skilled workers, who, in Chicago, were 
predominantly German, Irish, and Bohemian (but not Anglo-American) 
also mobilized their own organizations. 

Hirsch provides a textured history of these workers and their ethnic- 
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based organizations and offers both cultural and economic reasons for 
their patterns of mobilization. For example, because of their generally 
advantageous economic position, highly skilled Anglo-Americans tended 
toward reformist politics and economic demands that did not challenge 
the authority of their employers. The Germans, on the other hand, were 
economically and politically alienated in the larger Chicago society, and 
they became quite militant with anarchist interests and strategies. Yet, 
Hirsch explains, there is no fixed link between economic location and 
political mobilization. The Irish, who were overwhelmingty unskilled, 
did not pursue radical politics. Although they used the militant mass 
strike to press their demands, their early entrance into Chicago politics 
and the conservative influence of the Catholic Church precluded their 
transforming their economic aggressiveness into political radicalism. Eth- 
nic populations were also not entirely economically homogeneous, yet 
economic diversity within ethnic groups did not entail diverse mobiliza- 
tion patterns. There were, for instance, some low-skilled Anglo-Ameri- 
cans, but they, like their skilled compatriots, participated in reformist 
politics. Skilled German cigar makers, on the other hand, joined the 
radical, not moderate, political parties and trade unions. The crux, then, 
of Hirsch’s argument is that the manner in which workers in late-19th- 
century Chicago organized and acted collectively was based largely on 
an ethnic, cultural, and sometimes religious community identity that was 
defined by both past and contemporary circumstances. 

Hirsch’s analysis, however, is uneven. Although he makes his case 
that ethnic groups choose their course of action primarily on the basis of 
culturally and ethnically rooted ideologies, he fails to take the necessary. 
steps to counter alternative understandings of the dynamics that may 
have shaped the Chicago labor movement. This may leave the skeptical 
reader skeptical. Two points illustrate this shortcoming. First, Anglo- 
American and German cigar makers, equally skilled, did not organize in 
the same union or in the same political party. The Anglos were, as al- 
ready noted, moderate in their politics while the Germans were quite 
radical. Hirsch, asserting that because both are cigar makers they face 
similar economic circumstances, attributes the difference largely to the 
Protestant and individualistic orientation of the Anglo-Americans and to 
a history of free-thinking, revolutionary politics among the Germans. He 
does not, however, analyze the economic circumstances of the Anglo and 
German cigar makers. It may have been that the Anglos and Germans, 
who lived and worked in separate regions of the city, participated in 
economically different markets within an ethnically segregated industry. 

Second, Hirsch gives little attention to the roles of employers and local 
government in shaping the interests and strategies of the various ethnic 
groups. The lack of analysis of these factors seems the most serious flaw 
of the book. Employers frequently used ethnic differences in pursuit of 
their own ends, to maintain segmented labor markets or to pit one group 
against another in the workplace or across the picket line. In his descrip- 
tion of the eight-hour movement, Hirsch elaborates on the different 
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points of view of the moderate Chicago Trades and Labor Assembly, 
which supported a reduction in both hours and pay, and the socialist and 
anarchist Central Labor Union, which advocated reduced hours with no 
sacrifice in pay. He gives little time, however, to the role of the police 
and courts that ultimately crushed the movement, specifically through 
persecution of the anarchists. 

Urban Revolt is worthwhile for those interested in a close examination 
of the ethnic differences that played a role in shaping the struggles of 
workers in the Chicago labor movement. Although one may be well 
advised to read the last chapter first, as it is perhaps the most thought- 
provoking, the book will provide an interesting, if not exhaustive, analy- 
sis of the bases of political mobilization. 


Dangerous Truth: Interethnic Competition in a Northeastern Ontario 
Goldmining Center. By Peter Vasiliadis. Immigrant Communities and 
Ethnic Minorities in the United States and Canada, no. 21. New York: 
AMS Press, 1989. Pp. 389. $57.50. 


Philip Corrigan 
University of Exeter 


The major obstruction to social theory, and thus to the validity and 
efficacy of social investigations and understandings, remains a persisting 
dichotomization of dualism allied to investigations (here, of workplace 
and community stratification) that center and prioritize one category of 
social difference and erase or marginalize the rest. In a very valuable 
intreduction, Peter Vasiliadis challenges this limitation on our vision in 
relation to the dominant paradigms for studying Canadian society, which 
renders the non-Charter nations and peoples “ethnic” others (much more 
could have been said here about the original founding nations and peoples 
who have been driven from almost all sociological and much historical 
representation), and particularly with regard to earlier studies of mining 
communities, with a specific focus on studies of Timmins, his chosen 
area. In fact there have been major challenges to the general paradigm 
that he does not acknowledge (notably in Breaking the Mosaic [Toronto: 
Garamond, 1988], edited by J. Young) along with detailed critiques of 
the whole “multicultural” or “multinational” model. 

He reports how he arrived at Timmins (“less a city than a cluster of 
small towns and municipalities forced into amalgamation in 1973 to form 
the City of Timmins” [p. 19] with an understanding, based on other 
studies, that there was an “even division between English and French 
Canadian inhabitants” (p. 1). Instead he found “longstanding groups of 
Italians, Finns, Ukrainians and Croatians” (p. 1). His research rests 
on interviews with all the groups, participant observation, and archival 
research. With regard to the latter he found a dearth of resources (“many 
records were destroyed during wartime reaction or otherwise hidden, 
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fudged or restructured in the interest of postwar sensibilities” [р. 21] or 
sources of limited utility because of their standpoint. He then raises the 
crucial, often uhasked, question for any halfway adequate social investi- 
gation—the possibility (indeed probability) of variant, conflicting, and 
contradictory versions: as one “vehemently anti-Communist” confided 
to the author, “the truth is sometimes very dangerous” (p. 22, author’s 
emphasis). He organized his initial key informants (using open-ended 
interviews involving the life-history method) around their parts in and 
orientation to “the progressive movement.” Peter Vasiliadis very impor- 
tantly locates himself (and his ethnicity, Greek Macedonian) in terms of 
these crucial early informational and conversational encounters and re- 
ports how he found the Croatian and Ukrainian groups the most difficult 
to engage with. In 1981 the author was joined by other researchers from 
the York-Timmins Project, whose working papers were, in turn, distrib- 
uted in the communities in Timmins. 

This fine book then recounts an informed history of the Timmins gold- 
mining communities, beginning (chap. 2) with the origins of Porcupine 
Camp, preceded by a strike in 1907 after the defeat of which the “skilled 
and unionized Americans and English Canadians . . . were replaced by 
increasing numbers of unskilled Finns, Italians and Ükrainians" (p. 35) 
thought by management to be less likely to form or join unions. In 1911 
there was a fire at Porcupine Camp, killing what was estimated by some 
to be 200—300 people. The sensitivity of this book is revealed in the 
attention to how this disaster for labor became of real advantage to 
capital, notably in the persons of Noah Timmins and Frederick W. Schu- 
macher. Timmins-—like mine owners the world over—laid out the streets 
of the town to which he "gave" his name. 

The multiple and interwoven stories of differentiated labor and capital 
are then followed carefully up to and including an account of the three- 
day festival (funded by the Ontario Ministry of Culture and Recreation, 
it should be stressed) called “Exploring Our Heritage: The Northeastern 
Experience, I" (1981). Significantly the term “heritage” (and its cognate 
"theme" as in "theme park") is now replacing “history” in a quite 
general attempt to put the recent past into a museum. Just as the singular 
(and passive) noun "history" denies challenge and diversity of experience 
and interpretation, “heritage” pretends to a unilinear singular past. Vas- 
iliadis shows how this attempt at pacification accentuated a crisis as to 
whose heritage and history was to be considered part of the *Northeast- 
ern Experience." Also central here are the ways in which such exposi- 
tions entail and produce challenges for limited fiscal and other resources, 
which, in turn, involve issues of legitimacy when some individual or 
group claims to speak for the general community of "their" ethnic group. 

This major theoretical contribution (as well as a finely nuanced exam- 
ple of historical sociology) should be widely read beyond its apparent 
specialist audience. It provides a different way of studying social differen- 
tiation. However, it suffers from some of the general limitations of all 
studies of "occupational communities." As many feminists in Canada 
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have correctly emphasized, the very terms “one-industry” or “mining 
community” effectively erase the fact that communities also involve 
other forms of necessary social production, notably giving birth, caring 
for children and the male workers, forms of cultural and other political 
association not linked to workplace organization (Vasiliadis does mention 
churches briefly). That is, communities involve women. Their suffering 
under the conditions of the long class wars described in this book cannot 
go unremarked. As the miners’ wives groups in the miners’ strike of 
1984—85 showed (and as previous histories of women workers’ strikes 
have shown) the convenient fiction of “the private" and “the public" is 
far truer for the bourgeoisie than has ever been possible for the prole- 
tariat. 


Continental Divide: The Values and Institutions of the United States 
and Canada. By Seymour Martin Lipset. New York: Routledge, 1990. 
Pp. xviii + 337. $29.95. 


Edward A. Tiryakian 
Duke University 


In at least two important respects Continental Divide is very timely in 
offering a comparative analysis of the United States and Canada. First, 
two of the world’s most important trading partners have entered into a 
far-reaching free-trade pact that may become a counterpoint to the Euro- 
pean Common Market, particularly if Mexico makes it a three-pronged 
North American market. Second, as this is being written, a constitutional 
crisis looms in Canada concerning the status of Quebec. Barely 10 years 
after a referendum led to the downfall of the nationalist and social demo- 
cratic Parti Quebecois and the return to power of the bourgeois centrist 
Liberal provincial government, a new cycle of Quebec nationalism has 
emerged this year. Culturally and ethnically distinct from Anglo-Canada, 
predominantly francophone Quebec’s emphasis on preserving its identity 
makes it a wild card in the Canadian polity, accentuating centrifugal 
regionalist tendencies. 

Seymour Martin Lipset, one of our most eminent comparative political 
sociologists, presents in this volume a very clear, readable, and dispas- 
sionate analysis of similarities and differences in the institutional norma- 
tive framework of Canada and the United States. It is an extension of 
several themes he has developed earlier, particularly those contained in 
The First New Nation (1963) and several more recent essays dealing with 
“American exceptionalism.” Continental Divide utilizes a variety of 
available sources, particularly survey data, citations, and other documen- 
tary materials; while not presenting any new data, it uses 227 pages of 
text to do a good job of codifying and interpreting materials that will be 
useful to sociologists and political scientists and also provides an impos- 
ing, up-to-date bibliography. 
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Lipset’s ingress is the oft-stated proposition that the United States and 
Canada emerged on opposite sides of the American Revolution: the for- 
mer became a revolutionary society driven by an ideology of individual- 
ism and equalitarianism; the latter embraced a more subdued conserva- 
tism that has favored statism and the relation of group or communal 
identity. Paradoxically perhaps, while provinces have much greater pow- 
ers relative to the central government than do states in the United States 
(in that respect, Canada is more of a confederation), Canada has a more 
liberal/progressive face in various features, such as women’s rights, 
health insurance, and the like. While Lipset makes note of recent conver- 
gences between the two countries (an echo of the convergence hypothesis 
of modernization analysis), his conclusion is that they “remain two na- 
tions formed around sharply different organizing principles” (p. 225). 

The coverage of this study is extensive more than intensive, with a 
broad sweep of comparisons of political culture, religion, literature, eco- 
nomic behavior, stratification patterns, and center-periphery relations. 
The reliance on survey data and opinion polls and the tacit stress on 
the persistence of Canadian-American differences that can ultimately be 
traced back to the revolutionary “divide” lead, on the one hand, to a 
very cursory treatment of the dynamics of change in each country and, 
on the other, to a magnification of small percentage differences. The 
rationale for the latter is that “consistent quantitative-—though very 
small—differences that coincide with theoretical expectations are more 
significant than an unanticipated large one” (p. 148). Perhaps, but none- 
theless the reader may feel uncomfortable when much is made of attitudi- 
nal differences that amount to, say, less than 10% between Canadian 
and American respondents on given survey items. 

Among the myriad of suggestive comparisons, Lipset finds that Ameri- 
can voluntarism retains a greater vitality than does Anglo-Canadian, 
which in turn exceeds Franco-Canadian voluntarism (p. 147-48). Also 
suggestive is his hypothesis that “monarchical and republican parts of 
North America attracted different types of people . . . a population more 
receptive to Tory-deferential values in the north than in the south" (p. 
183). Given the image of Canada as more traditional and monarchical, 
it may jolt Americans to learn that north of the border there is a greater 
strength of unionization and labor militancy and that sexual liberalism 
has made more rapid progress than in the United States (p. 191). A 
partial answer in value terms may be provided if we invoke the greater 
strength of individualism and puritanism (or fundamentalism) south of 
the border. 

I view Lipset’s study as heuristic and calling for supplementary com- 
parative analyses. First, for a more holistic view of North American 
institutional and value variability and similarity, a comparison of Mexico 
and the United States is as needed as the more abundant Canadian-U.S. 
comparative studies. I say this because there is as much stereotyping and 
unawareness of Mexico as of Canada (if Canada is caricatured as bland, 
Mexico suffers from being viewed as spicy). Yet one could make the case 
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that all three nations have been imprinted by the American Revolution 
(with Mexico more imbued with the organizing principles, including that 
of being a federal republic). Second, though Lipset is aware of the speci- 
ficity of Quebec, he does not really do justice to the dialectics of Cana- 
dian/Quebec nationalism. Thus, some of the major architects of modern 
Canadian national identity—Laurier and Trudeau, for example—have 
been from Quebec and opposed to Quebec separatism. Quebec national- 
ism must be understood in terms of a "submerged nation," perhaps like 
Georgia or the Ukraine in the Soviet Union or like a non-Serbian republic 
in Yugoslavia, or even like Wales. A comparative analysis of Quebec and 
Puerto Rico would be equally fruitful in exploring cultural and territorial 
enclaves that were incorporated by force rather than by consent in the 
two larger anglophone societies. In any case, one limitation here to Lip- 
set’s study is that implicitly at least his comparisons are drawn from 
comparing “centers” rather than “peripheries,” so that generalizations 
made about Canada when not otherwise qualified are about the core 
society of WACPs (White Anglo Canadian Protestants). 

Continental Divide may be read in conjunction with the more journal- 
istic but equally suggestive broad regionalist view of North America in 
Joel Garreau's The Nine Nations of North America (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin, 1981). For a broader methodological and substantive context, it 
may also be placed alongside Melvin Kohn's fine volume Cross-National 
Research in Sociology (Newbury Park, Calif.: Sage, 1989) as an instance 
of the type of cross-national research in which the nation is the object of 
study (Kohn, p. 20). 


The Enabling State: Modern Welfare Capitalism in America. By Neil 
Gilbert and Barbara Gilbert. New York: Oxford University Press, 1989. 
Pp. viii+ 221. $32.50. 


Larry W. Isaac 
Florida State University 


Even before being “brought back in,” states had been objects of many a 
colorful descriptive phrase and associated theorization (e.g., “monopoly 
capitalist states," “secret state," “dependent states,” “Keynesian wel- 
fare states," etc.). Now Neil Gilbert and Barbara Gilbert announce & 
new state to be added to our inventory—the "enabling state." 

The Gilberts’ entire argument stands on what they call the “welfare- 
capitalism paradigm" (р. 5)—a taxonomic framework that regionalizes 
or separates the “public” from “private” spheres, while further decom- 
posing these into, respectively, the “social market” (state agencies, vol- 
untary nonprofit agencies, informal networks of family and friends that 
follow a logic of resource distribution characterized by unilateral “trans- 
fers”) and “economic market” (profit-oriented enterprises, agencies, and 
private practitioners that follow a logic of guid pro quo monetary “ех- 
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changes”). We see immediately that, by uncritically presupposing a sine 
qua non of liberal (capitalist) social formations—the separation of public 
and private—there are very few directions that the argument might fol- 
low, most quite well worn. And so it is here as we recognize the family 
refrains (often implicit) of both neo-Keynesians (e.g., Walter Heller) on 
what the state has been and neoconservatives (e.g., Milton Friedman) on 
what the state should be and is becoming. 

The central thesis is this: from the New Deal to approximately the late 
1960s and early 1970s, the American welfare state followed the *conven- 
tional welfare state" path in which the state controls the finance and 
production of social-welfare provision. But in the past two decades, the 
enabling-state model has emerged, by which the Gilberts mean "the 
focus of public activity has shifted away from production toward the use 
of direct and indirect measures for financing benefits through the private 
market" (p. 163). The enabling state provides, quite happily for the 
Gilberts, “public support for private responsibility" (p. 171). To wit: so- 
cial-welfare provision has become a lucrative, privatized, commercial 
and for-profit business activity. 

just how and why the conventional welfare state was transformed into 
the enabling state is not adequately theorized; the Gilberts do not con- 
front major alternative theories of welfare-state development, nor do 
they provide more than scant attention to historical process. The sketchy 
theory of this happy neoliberal transformation of a "new mix” in the 
*mixed economy" (see Neil Gilbert, Capitalism and the Welfare State: 
Dilemmas of Social Benevolence [New Haven, Conn.: Yale University 
Press, 1983] goes something like this: within the past two decades, there 
has been “a significant disintegration of traditional family, neighborhood, 
and religious institutions” (p. 35). In contrast to what happened in the 
“prosperous and stable postwar period of 1945—1965,” this disorganiza- 
tion has been visited most heavily on the American middle class (the 
term is assumed to be nonproblematic) as it began to experience “an era 
of growing needs and heightened insecurity” (p. 35). The needs and 
insecurities wrought by the disintegration of social institutions and mar- 
ket vagaries have created a “growing middle class constituency for social 
welfare provisions” (p. 38). Caught between the “rock” of fiscal con- 
straints and the “hard place” of growing middle-class demands for enti- 
tlements, the state has moved through a series of legislative steps (e.g., 
Title XX in 1974, later overhauled by the Omnibus Budget Reconcilia- 
tion Act and Social Services Block Grant programs of 1981; the Older 
Americans Act; the Community Mental Health Center Act; etc.) toward 
decentralization, while broadening the scope of services delivered to those 
with incomes above the poverty line. Gradually at first (late 1960s 
through 1970s), but increasingly in the 1980s, profit-oriented providers 
have captured a larger share of the social-welfare provision market. The 
logic of unilateral “transfer” characteristics of the social market (in the 
conventional welfare state) is being supplanted by the logic of the cash- 
nexus exchange inherent in the economic market. 
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These basic trends and tendencies are illustrated in several chapters 
organized by type of welfare provision: personal social services, income 
maintenance, asset maintenance (“the special case of farm welfare”), 
health care, and housing. In relative terms, the Gilberts consider that 
the areas of personal social services and housing have progressed the 
furthest toward privatized commercialization, with significant and grow- 
ing parallels in income-maintenance and health-care programs. 

However, two deviant cases to this overall trend toward increasing 
commercialization yield further insights into the Gilberts’ argument. 
Farm welfare is a counterexample because “in contrast to the prevailing 
thrust of government initiatives, which seek to introduce the ‘invisible 
hand’ of the market economy into the workings of traditional social wel- 
fare programs, welfare transfers in agriculture promote an artificial mar- 
ket endowed by the ‘bountiful hand’ of the political economy” (p. 119, 
my emphasis). Presumably, the other markets in social provision that the 
enabling state has enabled, according to the Gilberts, must be of the 
tacitly natural as opposed to this artificial variety. The book offers a 
veritable storehouse of such liberal (in the classical sense) curiosities, 
contradictions, and regional separations with all of their attendant 
boundary and balancing problematics. 

Education is the second deviant case, standing as a traditional area of 
social welfare provision that remains relatively immune (for the moment, 
but “ripe for change” [p. 163]) to the enablement of the enabling state. 
The Gilberts’ preference for the consequences of increasing privatized 
commercialization of social provision is most evident here: “Unlike hous- 
ing, the overwhelming majority which is produced and owned privately, 
education in primary and secondary schools is almost a public monopoly; 
in contrast to private housing, the vast majority of which is in relatively 
decent condition, public education is in shambles” (p. 163). 

There is a distinct social accounting flavor to the bulk of the book. 
And to accent that flavor, the book’s last chapter is on the measurement 
of welfare effort and implications for comparative study of welfare states. 
However, the placement of this material as final chapter (rather than in 
an appendix) robs the book of whatever substantive-theoretical finale it 
might have delivered. 

The Gilberts have written a serious book that is not without use value. 
I would recommend it for several reasons: first, the final chapter on 
measurement could be useful for cross-national comparative analyses; 
second, some of the data on the character of privatization in various 
categories of social provision might be appropriated in more critically 
constructed theoretical historical work; and third, the uncritical accep- 
tance and centrally explicit deployment of various liberal antinomies 
(public/private; social market/economic market, etc.) make this a won- 
derful negative example—that is, it shows how not to theorize the welfare 
state, be it conventional or enabling. More generally, if you are looking 
for an up-to-date overview of trends toward privatization of social wel- 
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fare painted in mostly neoliberal happy hues, The Enabling State might 
fit the bill. 


Awash in a Sea of Faith: Christianizing the American People. By Jon 
Butler. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1990. Pp. 
xiii + 360. $29.50. 


Robert Wuthnow 
Princeton University 


Yale historian Jon Butler is one of several specialists who have been 
revising our basic understanding of American religious history in recent 
years. His latest book presents a sweeping, and yet detailed and authori- 
tative, description of the major religious developments in American his- 
tory during the two centuries before the Civil War. On the basis of a 
wide-ranging compilation of evidence from such primary sources as let- 
ters, sermons, almanacs, and fiction, and an extensive knowledge of 
secondary sources, he builds an armamentarium of minutiae and anec- 
dotes for arguing five central theses. 

He argues, first, that American religion was more complex than it 
has often been portrayed. His chief animus here is the Puritan-oriented 
conception of Edmund Morgan and Perry Miller. Butler's version moves 
outside of New England, paying more attention to the middle colonies, 
the South, the frontier, and the early federal period. He also emphasizes 
both denominational complexity and the internal variations that can be 
seen by looking more at popular spirituality than at institutional history. 

Second, the religious expressions of the 18th and 19th centuries in- 
cluded a strong dose of authority and coercion. The period, Butler ar- 
gues, cannot be understood mainly in terms of religious freedom replacing 
state church coercion and individualistic piety replacing corporate spiri- 
tuality. As government sponsorship of religion receded, denominational 
authority took its place. What Butler calls “republican hierarchicalism” 
became the dominant pattern: authority flowed from the top down in 
denominations, rules of social conduct and belief were imposed on mem- 
bers, and men with social position played a powerful role in shaping the 
ends of religious organizations. 

Third, the religious history of this period cannot be understood apart 
from the enormous consequences of slavery and the role played by Afro- 
American spirituality. Here, Butler adds to what is already well known: 
white Christianity condoned slavery and effected a veritable holocaust 
on black spirituality; a strong Afro-American Christianity gradually reas- 
serted itself and has made an important contribution to the wider reli- 
gious culture as it presently exists. Butler observes the syncretism and 
emotionalism that characterized black spirituality but notes that these 
features were also widespread in white churches. 
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Fourth, he argues that magic and superstition remained a vital and 
widespread ingredient of American religion during this period. Witch- 
craft, sorcery, divination, and astrology all flourished. They did not die 
out, as some have supposed, after the Salem witch trials. Nor were they 
limited to the poorly educated in the hinterlands. Yale president Ezra 
Stiles delved deeply into everything from alchemy to the Cabala, and, in 
ways not unheard of in our time, Mary Todd Lincoln made use of sorcer- 
ers and astrologers. Moreover, such activities were often condoned by 
the established churches. 

Finally, he contends that the overall direction of religious commitment 
was one of growth rather than decline. Denominational institutions gar- 
nered resources, deployed careful planning to start new churches, and 
created regional networks that outpaced the growth in the business arena. 
Between 1780 and 1820 approximately 10,000 new churches were con- 
structed, and, during the next four decades, another 40,000 were added. 
By 1850, the proportion of the population that was listed on church rolls 
was at least double the figure.in 1800. Church leaders also fostered an 
image of growth by increasingly depicting America as a Christian nation. 

This new interpretation of American religious history (Butler is not 
alone in offering it) is likely to be disturbing to many who have viewed 
our nation primarily through its secular institutions, even if they have 
not swallowed the whole theory of secularization in its crudest forms. 
We are being asked to acknowledge that Americans did not simply wrest 
control of their lives from a stodgy Puritan patriarchy and turn it over 
to a secular system over which they had greater control. We are being 
asked to question whether the growing complexity of industrial life neces- 
sarily undermined religious institutions. We are also being asked to see 
that the growth of democracy did not, as it did in Europe, lead to a 
rejection of the religious establishment. 

If the revisionist view of our religious heritage challenges these text- 
book assumptions, it nevertheless gives little cause for rejoicing among 
those who have doubted these assumptions all along. That view-—popu- 
larized again in recent years by politically minded religious conserva- 
tives—has held that our nation worked well until very recently because 
it enjoyed the leadership of devout Christians. Much to the contrary: the 
evidence indicates that America was scarcely dominated by Evangelicals. 
It was always an amalgam of saints and heretics, believers in folklore and 
magic, zealots, reformers, snake handlers, hypocrites, and the privately 
devout. The faithful were still human, contributing to the common woe 
as well as to the commonweal. 

Historians seem to suffer (at least in the eyes of заа) from the 
assumption that everything now present was somehow there in the past 
as well. Butler’s logic exhibits this tendency on occasion when he tries 
to plant hooks to capture the interest of nonhistorians. But there is also 
a deeper message here that sociologists will find appealing. Butler’s his- 
tory is a story of organization and mobilization. Religious impulses do 
not, in his account, stem entirely from individual psychology; nor do they 
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reflect macroscopic forces in the larger social structure. If Christianity 
became a more powerful social factor in the 19th century, it was because 
of leadership, new methods of organization, a flexible belief system that 
encouraged adaptation to a heterogeneous environment, skillful manage- 
ment of financial resources, recruitment and training, and vast borrowing 
from other realms. 

Despite the considerable differences that separate the perspectives of 
sociologists and historians, Butler’s book is thus a testament to the possi- 
bility of fruitful interchange between the two. The next generation of 
sociologists will do well to seek greater exposure to works like this. 


Literary Methods and Sociological Theory: Case Studies of Simmel and 
Weber. By Bryan S. Green. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1988. 
Pp. viii + 303. $45.00 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Donald N. Levine 
University af Chicago 


This pioneering if exasperating work examines selected texts from Sim- 
mel and Weber by importing the latest strategy in literary studies, one 
that configures a text by examining its readers’ responses. The project 
stemmed from a long-held wonder: Why do sociologists keep returning 
to classic texts? Bryan Green's initial response seems compelling. He says 
that these texts harbor value above and beyond their utility for guiding 
empirical research. However, rather than locate this value in what the 
authors have to say, he makes the idiosyncratic move of attending to 
how they say it. 

Green proceeds by searching for “the dynamics of a compositional 
process, not. . . a summary of thematic content" (р. 42). Along the way, 
he discovers Cooley's Social Process, which affords a model of “text 
work" comprising “latent tendencies” and “tensing elements.” The lat- 
ter are said to consist, plausibly, of stimulants and obstacles that the 
reader encounters; the former, mystifyingly, of neither the authors’ inten- 
tions nor the thematic contents but of “generically specifiable anxieties 
of writing.” The mystification swells when he calls one of them “the 
anxiety of ontological emptiness” and imputes such an anxiety, without 
clarification, to Emile Durkheim! Frustration mounts under bombard- 
ment by passages from an array of dizzyingly diverse literary theorists. 

Simmel gets introduced with the familiar litany of readers’ re- 
sponses—cunning, evasive, dazzling, relativistic, artistic, fragmentary, 
and paradoxical. Green uses such epithets to highlight Simmel’s stylistic 
traits—like the double-sided turning of thought objects from facet to 
facet—and to probe the sense in which Simmel’s thought may legiti- 
mately be termed “aesthetic” (not, he properly notes, because of Sim- 
mel’s choice of aesthetic topics or because of his life-style). Green’s sum- 
mary interpretation depicts Simmel’s style as “simultaneously dialectical, 
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reflexive, and deconstructionist”; it is, finally, “writing that refuses set- 
tlement.” 

While I found this formulation illuminating, Green’s treatment of it 
bothered me in two ways. First, he derives it by employing elaborate 
interpretive tools, yet their applications trip him up—partly because, not 
knowing German, he cannot consult the original text, partly because he 
often resists Simmel’s own logic. Thus, he makes much ado of Simmel’s 
statement that, in contrast to historical interpretation, the substantive 
meaning of a phenomenon often rests on “connections of a conceptual, 
psychological or ethical nature that are not temporal but rather are purely 
material.” Green takes this to represent Simmel’s intention to unsettle 
the reader by using a dichotomy—temporal versus material—that con- 
founds conventional notions that equate temporality with corporeality 
(p. 105—6). The problem is that Simmel's German term here is sachlich, 
not materielle or körperlich; in other words, Simmel is contrasting objec- 
Hive, not material, with temporal or historical—a perfectly plausible con- 
trast. 

Even if such contorted interpretations do not always make Green's 
point, it remains true that Simmel's style "refuses settlement" in the 
sense of setting up notions only to challenge or reverse them. Yet here I 
must protest the assimilation of Simmel into the deconstructionist camp. 
If the aim of the deconstructionist game is to "decenter" accepted 
thoughtways, Simmel’s aim is avowedly constructive: to show the utility 
of employing multiple centers. As Simmel confessed: 


The tendency of our times was to decompose everything that is substantial, 
absolute, and eternal into the flux of things. . . One could keep this 
tendency from issuing in an unprincipled subjectivism and skepticism only 
if one substituted, in place of those substantive fixed values, the dynamic 
interactions of elements. . . . The core concepts of truth, value, objectivity, 
etc , gave way, in my thinking . . to a notion of reciprocal relation- 
ships—a view of them as products of & kind of relativism that signified no 
longer the dissolution of all uncertainties, but precisely their guarantee by 
means of a new conception of certainty. [Buch des Dankes an Georg Sim- 
mel, edited by Gassen and Landmann (Duncker & Humblot, 1958)] 


Some may find Green's chapter on The Philosophy of Money an inter- 
pretive tour de force. I found its method tortuous, its conclusion—that 
the real subject of this book is language, even though Simmel himself 
never identifies it as such—farfetched. Indeed, Green's assiduous indif- 
ference to what Simmel actually says disposes him to ignore Simmel's 
arguments for precisely the kind of "autonomous theory" Green is cham- 
pioning. 

In one of the few places where Green does discuss content, he catches 
only one side of Simmel's dialectical argument: *When [Simmel] came 
to analyze [the] conditions of unique individuality, it was in terms of a 
fateful tragedy, an inevitable overwhelming of subjective individuality” 
(p. 93). This ignores Simmel's extensive discussions of conditions that 
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promote individuality in modern societies, not to mention his arguments 
that to express one’s individuality figures as a kind of modern moral 
imperative (in “Das individuelle Gesetz") and his prescriptions (in Schul- 
pddagogik) for educational practices that enhance the development of 
individuality. 

Considering Weber, whose compositional method he glosses as part of 
a genre of writing identifiable under the term caswistry, Green offers an 
incisive account of the two tensions that are jointly necessary to generate 
a casuistic mode of discourse: (1) fidelity to the concrete and particular 
versus optimal, valid generalization and (2) ethical efficacy versus objec- 
tive assessment, (“value relevance” vs. “value neutrality”). He connects 
Weber’s style to an ethical intent, in the service of “education of judg- 
ment” (Weber’s phrase) by promoting “resistance to the unreflective 
determination of social decisions by value habits and emotions built into 
language use” (p. 229). 

As a case in point, Green cites the material on race, ethnicity, and 
nation in Economy and Society. He suggests that the effect of Weber’s 
treatment of each of those terms is to undermine their validity as unam- 
biguous, compelling denotative markers. Some of the literary devices he 
identifies as working to this purpose include suspension of the indicative 
certainty of key terms through use of quotation marks, metonymic shift- 
ing of charged terms to words with little or no emotional charge, and 
ironic inversion of what charged terms normally signify. 

Green’s final move is to stake out evaluative criteria for sociological 
theory. Immanent evaluation proceeds by measuring authors by the 
norms of the genres one has ascribed to them. Since he has identified 
deconstructionist writing and situated casuistry as the intrinsic features 
of Simmel and Weber, respectively, when they relapse into conventional 
nomothetic sociological work, Green turns these criteria against them by 
labeling such lapses "degenerate" writing. One winces to think that 
Simmel's analysis of dyads and triads or Weber's correlation between 
the life conditions of status groups and their religious orientations must 
be judged degenerate by so stringent a criterion. 

There is something perverse in a book about close reading written by 
an author who neither reads the original texts nor considers the dazzling 
architecture of a uniquely structured masterwork, who purports to ad- 
dress sociologists by picking & canonical work of sociological theory that 
is neither canonical nor sociological, and who finds degenerate what most 
sociologists find inspirational. Even so, evocative moments in this work 
suggest a refreshing new way to explore sociological texts. 
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Theory in Practice: Tocqueville’s New Science of Politics. By Saguiv A. 
Hadari. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1989. Pp. vii+182. 
$27.50. 


Jeff Weintraub 
University af California, San Diego 


This book is an intelligent and ambitious contribution to the current 
Tocqueville revival; though it has serious weaknesses, the central inten- 
tion behind it is in many respects well conceived. Its chief strength is 
Saguiv A. Hadari’s awareness that the most intellectually valuable way 
to approach Tocqueville is not to treat him merely as a source of isolated 
insights. Hadari insists (correctly) that Tocqueville be recognized as a 
major social theorist, whose penetrating analyses emerge from a powerful 
and coherent organizing perspective—one from which we can draw im- 
portant lessons and theoretical resources. But capturing Tocqueville’s 
distinctive style of social theorizing is no simple task, in part because he 
is not an ostentatious analytical system builder; rather, in each of his 
works, the theory is woven seamlessly into the concrete analyses. Recon- 
structing it requires an effort of interpretation and explication—which 
has, so far, been considerably less thorough than with such figures as 
Marx or Weber. Furthermore, as Hadari correctly notes, most of the 
better treatments have focused on the substantive themes in Tocque- 
ville’s theories. Hadari’s book is one of the relatively few attempts at a 
systematic reconstruction of the theoretical method informing this excep- 
tionally successful venture in theoretical practice. 

Hadari brings to this useful endeavor a thorough familiarity with 
Tocqueville’s own work and a knowledge of most of the important sec- 
ondary literature; he is also acquainted with a wide range of contempo- 
rary discussions in theoretical method and the philosophy of social sci- 
ence, from hermeneutics and Habermas to game theory and rational 
choice. (Aside from Tocqueville, however, almost all his references to 
thinkers from the 19th century and earlier have a distinctly secondhand 
feel.) And many of his analytical intuitions strike me as being fundamen- 
tally on the right track. 

I would therefore like to be able to report that the book is successful 
in achieving its aims. Unfortunately, this is not quite the case. While the 
book certainly makes an intelligent and useful beginning, its treatment 
of Tocqueville is considerably less incisive and illuminating than it might 
have been. The analysis is uneven and remains, on the whole, sketchy 
and underdeveloped. Too much energy and space are devoted to estab- 
lishing relatively straightforward and obvious points (and to summaries 
of currently fashionable debates). On the other hand, Tocqueville's argu- 
ments are rarely explored in sufficient depth and complexity, and the 
same is true of the most suggestive and potentially illuminating ideas that 
Hadari himself advances. 

Hadari's starting point is promising. His reconstruction focuses on 
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three central issues: (1) “Tocqueville’s use of abstract, formal models” 
(p. 3) and his ability to shift effectively back and forth between abstract 
models and concrete cases; (2) Tocqueville’s use of interpretive or herme- 
neutic analysis; and (3) Tocqueville’s success in combining a powerful 
“normative stand” with rigorous and objective scientific inquiry. What 
makes Tocqueville exemplary is his ability to integrate all three of these 
strands effectively, and thus to bridge a number of apparent antinomies 
in social theory. 

Each of the three main sections of the book takes up one of these 
elements, moving from illustrative cases in Tocqueville’s own works 
to current debates over relevant issues. A concluding chapter then sug- 
gests (very sketchily) how these three strands are actually interwoven in 
Tocqueville’s analyses and how we might profit from Tocqueville’s ex- 
ample. 

The section on formal models is interesting and informative, though 
not exciting. Unfortunately, while it purports to examine Tocqueville's 
use of abstract models in general, it actually deals only with a very 
restricted range of such models: that is, game-theoretic models—usually 
emphasizing the aggregation of individual “micro-behaviors” into unin- 
tended collective outcomes— which “are anchored in methodological in- 
dividualism and assume rational, self-interested actors" (pp. 20, 26). 
Tocquevile does make arguments of this sort on occasion, but they 
hardly exhaust his use of analytical models; and they are certainly of 
secondary importance when compared—for example—with his more re- 
lational and institutional models or his masterful use of ideal types. For 
an analysis that sets out to reconstruct “Tocqueville’s method as a 
whole" (р. 149), this focus is too narrow—in fact, rather misleading. 

Hadari then devotes almost an entire chapter to establishing that inter- 
pretive or hermeneutic analysis is a key element of Tocqueville's theoreti- 
cal perspective. What serious student of Tocqueville ever doubted it? 
This labored demonstration of the obvious is not followed up by a very 
probing or illuminating account of what is distinctive about Tocqueville's 
particular interpretive approach. It is characteristic, for example, that 
Hadari mentions in passing the crucial significance that Tocqueville attrib- 
utes to “mores” (рр. 84—85)—but then, remarkably enough, attempts 
no careful or systematic explication of this central concept. The third 
section, despite some insightful observations, is in the end the most disap- 
pointing: Hadari never manages to put together a clear or coherent pic- 
ture of Tocqueville's “normative stand” and its place in his theoretical 
approach. 

Why does the book fall so far short of its promise? In addition to the 
reasons already noted, a pervasive weakness is that this sort of method- 
ological elucidation really demands a more precise, subtle, and compre- 
hensive grasp of Tocqueville's substantive arguments than Hadari usu- 
ally displays. I am afraid his accounts of these arguments tend to be 
conventional, oversimplified, and often superficial (as well as fragmen- 
tary, which may be due in part to the book’s organization). The discus- 
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sion’s lack of historical depth and texture is also damaging, espe- 
cially—but not exclusively—-when Hadari attempts to assess the novelty 
and distinctiveness of Tocqueville’s ideas. 

This book was clearly a labor of love for its author, who—the preface 
informs us—completed it during the last year of his life before dying at 
the age of 32. It is evident that Hadari was a thoughtful and intelligent 
scholar, and it is a great loss that he was unable to pursue further the 
project undertaken here. As it stands, his book can be recommended to 
readers interested in Tocqueville and in the issues he addresses—but 
only with reservations. 


Beyond the Barricades: The Sixties Generation Grows Up. By Jack 
Whalen and Richard Flacks. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 
1989. Pp. у + 310. $29.95. 


Howard Schuman 
University of Michigan 


The question posed by this book is: What happened to those who gave 
up ordinary student life in the 1960s in order to cast their lot with an 
imminent revolution, only to discover that nothing like a revolution was 
occurring? 

Jack Whalen and Richard Flacks have tried to answer this question 
by interviewing, at several points over the past decade, 18 students who 
had been indicted in 1970 in Santa Barbara for radical actions, including 
the burning of a bank. Opposition to the Vietnam War was central to 
the political movement, but the activists saw the war as tied to the 
university administration, capitalist exploitation, and repressive govern- 
ment, though the book does not focus clearly on their ideology. The 
authors also interviewed 16 former fraternity and sorority students as 
foils showing more typical development through college and into middle- 
class life; more interesting might have been a comparison group of liberal 
students strongly opposed to the war but less caught up in apocalyptic 
visions. 

The book accepts the conclusion of recent survey studies that most 
1960s activists continue to support their original causes, rather than shift- 
ing sharply to the right. The contribution of this “qualitative life-his- 
tory” book, the authors say, is to show “the routes the activists followed 
as they made their way from the sixties to the eighties . . . [and their] 
struggles to reconcile principle and pressure” (p. 4). 

After an initial description of radical actions and police overreactions 
in Santa Barbara, Whalen and Flacks emphasize the degree to which the 
activists interpreted such local happenings as a sign that national—or 
even world—revolution was at hand. Particularly valuable is the subtle 
portrayal of the connections between the radical movement and the larger 
counterculture that developed during the same period: they shared a 
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rejection of mainstream institutions and conventions, but the radical 
movement called for subordination of the self to collective action, while 
the counterculture emphasized devotion to the self and even its indul- 
gence. Failure to resolve this conflict, and, in the longer run, to reconcile 
political commitment with the need for personal development, was, in 
the author's view, a major weakness of the New Left. 

The authors follow their subjects through their thirties, concluding 
that some found ways to maintain their earlier radical activism, some 
became “disengaged [inactive] radicals," some moved toward “left-lib- 
eral" positions, and a very few (only one example is given at length) 
developed beliefs with clearly conservative elements. The last chapter, 
the best in the book, not only draws together the story but places it in 
the context of larger historical trends that, paradoxically, seem not to 
have been salient to the activists most concerned with making history. 

Whalen and Flacks raise important issues, and their accounts of indi- 
vidual lives, though fragmentary, are intrinsically interesting. However, 
their book has significant limitations. Theoretically, they make occasional 
useful comparisons with radicals from the 1930s but might have gone 
further afield to point up problems common to others who staked their 
hopes on transformation of the world, for example, the earliest Christians 
who expected the Kingdom of God to arrive at any moment. In all such 
cases some adjustment to dramatic disappointment is called for, together 
with the problem of reconciling total commitment to a movement with 
the ineluctable needs of the self. 

Methodologically, extending and deepening what can be known from 
standardized surveys is greatly to be valued, but this sample of activities 
is so small and unclear in representation that it is hard to know what 
generalizations can be drawn. At times the authors' application of terms 
like “many” and “most” to their sample implies a quasi quantification 
but without the discipline that self-critical attention to numbers can pro- 
vide. More important, melding the large but necessarily superficial sur- 
vey approach with intensive qualitative interviews can be most produc- 
tive when the two are better connected, for example, when the smaller 
sample is chosen from the larger one and the researcher moves back and 
forth between the two to take advantage of what each has to offer. 

An important inference from the book is the sense that the 18 activists 
had little awareness of the history of the past two decades, though 
whether this was really the case or is due to the absence of probing in 
the interviews is not clear. (The authors mention having used an inter- 
view guide in order to raise the same issues with all respondents but 
neither print nor describe the guide, and the individual accounts are 
quite uneven in coverage.) In any event, it would be fascinating to know 
how these 1960s radicals—most of whom had wished for some form of 
socialism— perceive the onrushing present. One guesses—or hopes—that 
Whalen and Flacks are already beginning a new set of interviews with 
their respondents, now around 40 years old and faced with & world 
transformed by a true revolution: the collapse of state socialism in East- 
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ern Europe and its loss of credibility throughout much of the rest of the 
world. 


Social Origins of the Iranian Revolution. By Misagh Parsa. New Bruns- 
wick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1989. Pp. xiii-- 348. $40.00. 


Bertrand Badie 
Institut d'Etudes Politique de Paris 


Keeping his distance from a sociology of social mobilization, Misagh 
Parsa criticizes the generally accepted hypothesis that the Iranian revolu- 
tion is a result of a social breakdown. He pertinently rejects an oversim- 
ple explanation that relies on an economic development paradigm, as 
he challenges the theory of relative deprivation that is, however, more 
accurate. The recently urbanized rural migrants who are unable to join 
the alien urban society as well as the new middle classes who are expect- 
ing and demanding modernity, while being strongly unsatisfied in this 
attempt, experience deprivation and thus revolt. 

His review of classical theory is convincing: although promising, such 
theories fail because of their holistic orientation and neglect of the func- 
tions of social action and, particularly, of political action. In addition, 
various empirical researches have stressed that these rural and urban 
groups did not play the most active role in the political mobilization 
process of 1978 and 1979. By emphasizing the role of social action, the 
author weakens the cultural explanation linking the Iranian revolution 
to Islam, as well as the role of the Shiite religious elite in the revolutionary 
process. 

This is why Parsa elaborates a structural theory of revolution, drawing 
on Tilly’s work and the resource-mobilization tradition that emphasizes 
the capacity of competing groups to organize the social movement and 
the involvement of the state. Parsa is thus led to explain the Iranian 
revolution by referring to the opposition between a state deeply involved 
in the unequal transformation of the society and a network of strong 
social solidarities, originating in state structures and all the more able to 
confront the state. This kind of analysis tends to confer an essential 
function on the bazaris, who were the main victims of the economic 
policy of the Pahlavi state, alienated from it, and involved in well-orga- 
nized communities. They thus take precedence over the Shiite clergy. 

The analysis is often convincing, always rigorous, and well docu- 
mented. The comparative perspective is relevant, particularly when 
Parsa compares the Iranian revolution with the Nicaraguan one and 
when he keeps his distance from developmental perspectives and from 
the misuses of cultural analysis. The fact remains, however, that some 
flaws emerge from this construction. For example, the role of the state 
deserves a more detailed analysis: the vulnerability of the state cannot 
be accounted for only by its involvement in the economy, but also by its 
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very nature. The Iranian state is also weakened by a deep patrimonialism 
and a precarious institutionalization. Its failure stems more from this 
neopatrimonial identity than from its multifunctional involvement. Be- 
sides, the marginalization of the cultural factor leads the author to under- 
estimate the problem of legitimacy, which is really the core of the Iranian 
political system crisis. It is necessary to take into account the inability of 
the state to conceive a legitimate blending of Islam with modernity, as 
well as its efforts to elaborate alternative formulas (bureaucratic, per- 
sonal, even pre-Islamic) which had very weak mobilization capacities. 
All these topics stress the differences between the Iranian monarchy and 
other conservative regimes of the Muslim world. Finally, Parsa does not 
deal with all the consequences of the crisis of the political arena, particu- 
larly with the political “disinvestment” that led many parts of the popu- 
lation to choose an exit strategy and to elaborate community solidarities 
through which the religious actors could achieve a higher capacity for 
collective action and mobilization. This process of exit is increasingly 
important in the Muslim world, as well as in the other developing coun- 
tries in which the crisis of the political system is expressed by different 
kinds of religious revivals, primarily by the growth of religious sects. 


Why People Obey the Law. By Tom R. Tyler. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1990. Pp. vii+-273. $30.00. 


H. Laurence Ross 
University af New Mexico 


This book addresses one of sociology's central issues, that of the basis of 
compliance with rules. Although the issue is stated and researched in the 
context of formal rules only, its implications for the entire substance of 
sociology are clear and warrant our discipline’s broad attention to this 
work by a professor of psychology. 

Tom В. Tyler attempts to answer the question of the degree to which 
compliance with rules is linked to normative, as contrasted with instru- 
mental, considerations. Do people comply with rules primarily because 


‘they perceive they have something to gain thereby, whether directly or 


indirectly, or do people comply because they feel they ought to, regardless 
of the outcome? Furthermore, to the extent that normative considerations 
are central in compliance, how do experiences with rule administration 
lead to perceptions of institutional legitimacy and of an obligation to obey 
the rules? 

The data base that is mined to answer these questions is a large-scale 
telephone survey of Chicago residents. A sample of 1,575 respondents 
was interviewed in 1984, and a subsample of 804 was reinterviewed after 
a year. This design permits panel analysis as well as the usual modeling 
of cross-sectional data in an effort to determine causal relations in the 
data. Compliance was measured with respect to six criminal laws: dis- 
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turbing the peace, littering, driving while intoxicated, speeding, petty 
theft, and illegal parking. The results were related to measures of deter- 
rence (perceived likelihood of punishment for violation), peer disap- 
proval, and personal morality. Additional questions dealt with experi- 
ences with legal authorities, both police and courts, and with various 
aspects of perceived fairness. (Fifty pages, or nearly a fifth of the text, 
is devoted to an appendix presenting the survey instrument.) 

The analysis found that compliance with legal rules is strongly related 
to the perceived legitimacy and morality of the authorities but not to 
instrumental concerns, including the likelihood of punishment or peer 
attitudes. In other words, much of the current dialogue concerning the 
relationship between legal policies and behavior that focuses on deter- 
rence is irrelevant to the principal mechanism of compliance. Further- 
more, perceptions of legitimacy and morality are explained by evalua- 
tions of experience with the authorities. This experience is analyzed on 
dimensions suggested by the work of Thibaut and Walker, and of Leven- 
thal, who provides a broader list. Leventhal’s criteria of procedural fair- 
ness include representation (the procedural control variable that preoccu- 
pies Thibaut and Walker), along with the apparent fair intentions of the 
authorities, their honesty, the quality of decisions, the opportunity to 
correct errors, and the absence of bias. Overall, “in judgments of proce- 
dural justice the absolute and relative favorability of one’s outcome ex- 
plained 1 percent of the variance beyond what can be explained by the 
other criterion of procedural justice. In contrast, noninstrumental criteria 
of fair procedure explained 47 percent of the variance in judgments of 
procedural justice beyond what could be explained by favorability of 
outcome” (p. 139). The evidence leads to insights and recommendations 
concerning policy, for example, that the popularity of informal rules 
systems can be explained by such systems’ corresponding more closely 
than formal ones to people’s intuitions regarding procedural fairness and 
that decision makers may in fact have much more latitude to make un- 
popular decisions than they generally assume, so long as the decisions 
are reached by a process perceived as fair. 

As significant as I found the topic of this book, and intriguing and 
satisfying as its results may appear, I must confess to some concerns 
about the analyses. Most notably, the work fails to allay doubts concern- 
ing the validity of responses to survey questions about illegal behavior. 
How completely and honestly did these telephone respondents answer 
the investigator’s questions? Perhaps partly to deal with this issue, and 
to ensure some variability in compliance, the legal rules were hardly a 
representative sample of the criminal law but instead displayed a strong 
bias in the direction of trivial rules, unintegrated with morality. More- 
over, many of the variables relating to complex theoretical constructs 
were measured by a mere one or two items, which suggests the possibility 
of oversimplified and insensitive indexes. 

These measurement problems may explain some paradoxes, such as 
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the fact that people expressed highly positive expectations of the future 
behavior of police and courts, while simultaneously being rather critical 
of their past experiences with these agencies. But if these paradoxes can 
be dismissed as artifacts of method, can one be complacent about other 
findings that support theoretical expectations and democratic ideology? 

Finally, the presentation of the analysis struck me at times as tedious 
and confusing, serving to conceal rather than to illuminate the important 
theoretical points being made. Although I found the book informative, I 
did not find that it offered an enjoyable reading experience. 


On the Borders of Crime: Conflict Management and Criminology. By 
Leslie W. Kennedy. New York: Longman, 1990. Pp. xii+ 153. 


Robert J. Sampson 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Crime-control policy these days, especially regarding drugs, seems to be 
dominated by calls for ever greater law enforcement and official social 
control (e.g., police officers, imprisonment, the death penalty, etc.). It is 
refreshing to encounter a book that questions the wisdom of the assump- 
tions underlying such policies. The book in question, by Leslie Kennedy, 
does so by taking a rather broad look at the management of crime and 
conflict. He begins in chapter 1 by reviewing various conceptions of the 
definition of crime and sides with a conflict-oriented position on “how 
conflict can shift the boundaries of what the justice system treats as 
crime" (p. 7). He also argues, à la Durkheim, that a certain amount of 
crime and conflict is inevitable. This material is fairly standard, although 
Kennedy's treatment does provide some useful insights and reminders. 
For example, he ties the idea that crime is normal to public ambivalence 
about formal social control (e.g., calling the police). Indeed, interpersonal 
disputes that are commonly resolved informally may be poorly suited to 
intervention by our formal system of control. 

Chapter 2 surveys some of the basic perspectives on human nature and 
the issue of heredity versus socialization in the study of crime. It is not 
surprising that Kennedy rejects the constitutional argument of heredity 
and instead focuses on the social bases of criminal behavior. This socio- 
logical perspective is expanded further in chapter 3 where the nature of 
disputes and how they are handled in modern society become the major 
focus. Here Kennedy explores “dispute pyramids"—the vast number of 
encounters and disagreements that occur beneath the surface of official 
intervention. Drawing on material from the sociology of law, he examines 
factors such as naming, blaming, and claiming, and situational factors 
surrounding the dispute process (e.g., victim-offender relationship and 
audience). On the basis of his synthesis of previous literature in conjunc- 
tion with brief analyses of some data from Alberta, Kennedy concludes 
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that dispute careers vary according to the type of conflict that is involved, 
and that crime-based disputes are most often between strangers (p. 45). 
But, according to Kennedy, the police find their way into physical dis- 
putes more often if they are between intimates rather than between 
strangers, even though disputes in general often take place outside the 
domain of police attention. 

The idea that formal responses to crime can solve the basic problem 
is questioned more directly in chapters 4 and 5. As Kennedy argues, our 
“fixation” on formal responses has led us to believe that the system needs 
to become more punitive in order to deter crime (p. 55). But in fact the 
system may have left the informal system incapable of providing alterna- 
tive solutions. Within this context, Kennedy reviews various informal 
social-control systems under the general umbrella of dispute or “conflict 
resolution.” To my mind this is the most interesting part of the book. In 
particular, chapter 5 examines mediation as an alternative to the formal 
court system, the operation of neighborhood-based mediation centers, 
conflict management in prison, and the use of mediation to foster social 
cohesion in urban neighborhoods. 

The logic of mediation even has an analogy in police work. Namely, 
Kennedy argues in chapter 6 that we need more emphasis on “commu- 
nity-oriented policing,” the idea that the police should link up with com- 
munity leaders in designing strategies of crime control (p. 100). Perhaps 
more crucially, community policing involves the long-term assignment of 
officers to a community (e.g., the neighborhood beat), and a concomitant 
shift away from a centralized, radio-dispatched (i.e., 911) system of after- 
the-fact police response. Although community policing has gained popu- 
larity in recent years, it has nonetheless met resistance from police man- 
agers. To understand this inertia Kennedy reviews the literature on styles 
of police behavior and the bureaucratic and organization determinants 
of police management. 

After a brief look at plea bargaining in chapter 7, Kennedy concludes 
in chapter 8 with a series of propositions that he derives from his sociolog- 
ical perspective on societal responses to crime. The most useful of these 
propositions pertain to the points made above on the inadequacy of & 
purely formal response to crime. As he argues, official deterrence is use- 
less unless undergirded by a solid system of informal social control. In 
this regard, the tendency of our system of justice to treat crime in media- 
tive ways and yet define it in nonnegotiable terms is self-defeating at 
best 


All in all, Kennedy's treatment of societal responses to crime is reason- 
able and sound. The book is compact and highly readable and would 
thus make a useful supplement to an upper-level or graduate course in 
criminology or the sociology of law. The ideas in the book are also of 
interest to scholars working in the areas of conflict resolution and other 
alternative responses to formal social control. 
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Death Work: A Study of the Modern Execution Process. By Robert John- 
son. Pacific Grove, Calif.: Brooks/Cole, 1990. Pp. х+174. $15.95 


(paper). 


Raymond L. Schmitt 
Illinois State University 


Thanatologist Edwin S. Shneideman defines death work as those intra- 
psychic and interpersonal processes through which dying persons prepare 
for death. Robert Johnson, professor of justice, law, and society, reveals 
how, in contemporary American prisons, lengthy and orchestrated stays 
on death row serve to prepare for death those condemned to be legally 
executed. Death Work is about personhood; dehumanization; deep nega- 
tive emotion; organizational work, power, and paradox; dying trajecto- 
ries; violence; mutual pretense; dramaturgy; total institutions; and pun- 
ishment theory. 

johnson relies primarily on emerging open-ended interviews to elicit 
the perspectives of death-row inmates, death-row officers, execution- 
team officers, and others, including the prison warden, in an unidentified 
southern state prison in order to derive his conclusions inductively. He 
blends these insights with findings from his earlier studies of American 
prisoners condemned to die. Although Johnson is to be commended for 
the imaginative, opportunistic, and historic aspects of Death Work, the 
core methodological directive that flows from his effort is the benefit of 
focusing on a designated phenomenon over a period of time. Johnson's 
significant, informative, and careful interpretation of the modern execu- 
tion process was tremendously enhanced by his having spent about a 
decade studying executions and prison confinement. Those who engage in 
naturalistic observation have not sufficiently elaborated the unmistakable 
advantages of building some common, but elastic, denominators—in- 
cluding conceptual schemes, methodological strategies, and objects of 
study—into their research trajectories so that their insights are given an 
opportunity to evolve and mature. 

Johnson demonstrates how condemned inmates, mostly males, are de- 
humanized through their lengthy experiences on death row. Dehumaniza- 
tion entailed the loss of the capacities for autonomy, security, and related- 
ness to others. While the death of self was gradual, somewhat resistant, 
and perhaps unintentional, it was, above all, organizationally mediated. 
The death-row inmate was dehumanized. The execution team, for exam- 
ple, dehumanizes the prisoner through the prison's execution rituals and 
is dehumanized in the process. Johnson occasionally uses the phrase, 
*the psychology of capital punishment," but, as the author himself viv- 


‚ idly shows, dehumanization is an interactive process. 


Physical and social confinement was an important contributor to dehu- 
manization. Johnson contends that death rows are human warehouses. 
One condemned prisoner commented, “That’s all we do; eat and defe- 
cate. Nothing else.” Johnson’s effort, however, entailed the study of a 
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reformed death row where prisoners were given meaningful freedoms, 
but these wards were still “nightmares.” The failure of the reformed 
ward suggests that it is the identity of being condemned to die that is the 
keynote, and perhaps paramount, process in dehumanization. Con- 
demned prisoners feel, almost to a man, that the prison staff treats them 
“as if already dead.” Their selves died within an ocean of deep negative 
emotions, as autonomy shifted to powerlessness, security to fear, and 
relatedness to loneliness. Prisoners and staff used denial and make-be- 
lieve to combat futurelessness, but the condemned men always experi- 
enced their executions as defeated men. They were already socially dead. 

In the fourth and final part of Death Work, entitled "Moral Consider- 
ations," Johnson generates the position that the death penalty is immoral: 
the lengthy death-row experience in America constitutes torture rather 
than punishment because it violates personhood. Johnson tempers the 
responsibility of the murderer. The typical murderer is depicted as having 
experienced an atmosphere of poverty, neurological impairment, physical 
abuse, or inadequate diet. The death penalty does not provide the person 
with an opportunity to experience the consequences of punishment. John- 
son states, "it is unconscionable to take the lives of individuals who 
might have been able, even if only in some small way, to make up for the 
wrongs they have caused" (p. 154). He opts for a true life sentence, that 
is, one with no possibility of parole, for murderers, noting also that a hu- 
mane death row would enormously complicate the business of death work. 

Johnson's attempt to decipher an existential dilemma through empiri- 
cal evidence is courageous, but some, of course, will contest his stance. 
Are there two images of human nature in Johnson's work? Murderers 
are portrayed as passive recipients of their environment, yet they possess 
an active capacity for self-determination through true life sentences. It is 
noted in the foreword that Johnson has witnessed a legal execution. There 
is no indication, however, that Johnson ever attempted to observe а 
criminal act of murder or the suffering of the loved ones of those who 
have been murdered. Can the sociological and moralist interplay between 
deatb-row experiences and the justice of the death penalty be adequately 
assessed without comparable attention to the perspectives and feelings of 
the victims’ emotional associates? They, too, have death work to do. 
Perhaps, Johnson should now extend his circumspect analysis of capital 
punishment into the life worlds of murder's victims. 


Convict Workers: Reinterpreting Australia’s Past. Edited by Stephen 
Nicholas. New York: Cambridge University Press, 1989. Pp. ix + 246. 
$44.50. 

Philip McMichael 

Cornell University 


Convict Workers represents the third cycle of revisionist history regarding 
the role of convictism in Australian colonial history. But it is a cycle with 
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a difference. Whereas previous revisions were concerned with whether 
convictism tainted white Australia's origins, this revision pursues a radi- 
cally different task —that of documenting, and so elevating, the contribu- 
tion made by convict labor to the new colony's economy and society. 
Indeed, the overall perspective is one of emphasizing the exceptional 
characteristics of convicts as “migrant workers." The empirical docu- 
mentation of the superior health, standard of living, education, skills, 
and unusually young demographic profile of the convicts vis-à-vis En- 
glish workers presents an almost ideal-typical social labor force. This of 
course emerges inevitably from the revisionist goals of the study, which 
was carefully nurtured as a collective, six-person endeavor and published 
to coincide with Australia's 1988 bicentennial. 

'The book addresses three principal themes: the global context of con- 
vict transportation, the proletarian rather than the criminal qualities of 
the convicts, and the general efficacy of the convict-labor system. It 
challenges the romantic view of convictism with an empirical and com- 
parative assessment of the “human capital” qualities of colonial Austra- 
lia’s first labor force. There is a double take here. On the one hand, the 
comparative data support an exceptionalism in the select character of the 
labor force and labor market. On the other, however, the authors chal- 
lenge the exceptionalist view of convict transportation as unique to 19th- 
century Australia. 

Taking the themes in turn, I find that the first is perhaps the least 
developed. This theme has two aspects—the one contextual and the other 
compositional. Detailing the widespread use of convict labor within the 
19th-century British empire, in addition to the use of forced Russian 
labor in Siberia and bonded Asian-Pacific labor, the authors maintain 
these labor systems complemented free European migration. Convictism 
was a global phenomenon, representing a “half-way stage between a 
slave and free labor system," according to Stephen Nicholas and Peter 
Shergold (p. 38). A later chapter on the compositional features of the 
convict-labor market focuses this question of the conceptual status of 
convict labor. It challenges the assumptions of *unfreedom" and ineffi- 
ciency underlying arguments that convict labor was noncapitalist, Em- 
pirical tests suggest that they are untenable when analyzed in the context 
of convict-labor distribution and the work process. While the exercise 
establishes that the free and "assigned" labor markets successfully condi- 
tioned one another, it avoids the fundamental conceptual point that this 
is how historical capitalism works. Not only was the 19th-century global 
economy one in which various forms of labor (including slaves) formed 
a value-producing unity governed by wage labor, but, in addition, labor 
markets were precisely the constructs of states participating in this global 
economy. 

'The second theme challenges the common belief that convicts derived 
from a British criminal class. It accomplishes this goal largely through 
statistical profiles constructed from computerized data obtained from a 
sampling of indents of 19,711 convicts transported to New South Wales 
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between 1817 and 1840. The profiles have two aspects. The first concerns 
the sociogeographic origins of the convicts. Noteworthy here is (a) a fine 
chapter by Deborah Oxley on the structural conditions that produced 
female crime, challenging the behaviorist assumptions of, among others, 
the celebrated Australian historian Manning Clark regarding the criminal 
predispositions of the convicts and (5) a somewhat specious argument by 
Nicholas and Shergold concerning the relative adaptability of these peo- 
ple to transportation, given that many of them had already migrated 
across English counties “to maximize the economic returns on their in- 
vestment in education and training and not to engage in criminal activ- 
ity” (p. 60). This leads into the second aspect, which demonstrates the 
convicts’ relatively high skill levels and their representativeness vis-A-vis 
the skill divisions in the British proletariat. 

The efficacy of the convict-labor system is the third major theme, and 
here the authors provide a valuable service in evaluating and reconstruct- 
ing the workings of the convict-labor market, the state's role in organiz- 
ing labor, the organization of public and private work, and the relative 
standard of living of the convicts. An early chapter by David Meredith 
summarizes the process by which convictism shifted from being a method 
of labor supply in the short run to being a long-term obstacle to a supply 
of wage labor in colonial Australia. The principle issues are that the 
convict-employment system was regulated effectively by the state, com- 
plementing the private sector and applying the various skills of the con- 
victs to the colony's and the convicts’ advantage. Related to this is the 
revisionist, but unsurprising, evaluation of the convicts’ relatively well- 
off condition as workers compared with wage laborers in England. This 
parallels the debate over the comparative condition of slave labor in the 
United States at the same time—a time in which the depredations of the 
“free” labor market were lowering the living standards of the early 
proletariat. 

In conclusion, the strength of this study is its sustained empirical analy- 
sis of convictism in early Australia—in particular the provision of the 
data supporting a perspective on convictism as a global class solution to 
capitalist transition in Britain. Its weakness may prove to be just what 
Nicholas anticipates, in his claim that traditional historians “asked the 
wrong questions and neglected the data on the convicts’ occupations, 
literacy and height . . . our new view is a captive of our economic 
questions, quantitative data and statistical techniques" (p. 201). 
Quite—this kind of study sacrifices the cultural and political dimensions 
of convictism in order to accentuate the unexceptional operation of the 
convict-labor system. One wonders, for instance, about the status of 
those poignant songs composed by transported folk in the light of this 
discounting of the social trauma of transportation by focusing on the 
propensities for individual improvement in convicts’ biographies—both 
in job seeking in Britain, and in increasingly viewing the colonies as a 
*soft landing," because of the relatively good conditions there. 
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Fertility Change on the American Froniier: Adaptation and Innovation. 
By Lee L. Bean, Geraldine P. Mineau, and Douglas L. Anderton. Berke- 
ley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1990. Pp. xiii + 295. 
$40.00. 


David I. Kertzer 
Bowdoin College 


Taking advantage of the world’s largest collection of nominative genea- 
logical records, collected by the Church of the Latter-Day Saints, re- 
searchers working on a variety of biomedical and demographic topics 
have been able to construct massive historical demographic data files. 
Fertility Change on ihe American Frontier, one of the major projects to 
stem from this work, uses this unusual longitudinal data to evaluate 
theories in historical fertility research. The authors examine the records 
0f-185,000 families, focusing on childbearing women born during the 
19th century who were part of the movement to develop Utah. 
` As the boók's subtitle suggests, the organizing theoretical framework 
is provided by the debate over how fertility decline took hold in western 
populations of the past. The authors use the Utah data base to argue 
against the diffusionist view, which sees conscious birth control as a 
recent invention that moved into the population through the middle and 
upper classes and then filtered down to the lower classes and out from 
urban areas to the hinterland. Instead, they argue that primitive forms 
of conscious birth control had long been practiced by these populations 
and that all subpopulations began to experience the fertility decline simul- 
taneously. 
Central to the first part of their argument is the claim that birth- 


' spacing efforts were attempted even in the earliest period. Unlike aggre- 


gate-level historical studies, such as the well-known Princeton European 
Fertility Project, the Utah study allows the investigations to examine 
birth spacing and birth stopping directly. What they find is clear evidence 
that spacing played a major part in efforts to limit births, a proposition 
that goes against much received (but not unchallenged) wisdom in the 
field. 

Both the strengths and weaknesses of this book are closely bound to 
those of the unusual data base the authors have compiled. Their intent 
is to use this case to test general theory, not to provide a study of a 
historically particular population (the Mormons). The rich longitudinal 
data allow them to examine fertility behavior at a level of detail not 
ordinarily available outside of locality-based studies that are heavily bi- 
ased owing to population loss through migration. However, although 
the data are rich, they have some important limitations; moreover, the 
population has some unusual characteristics that raise questions of gener- 
alizability. 
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Since no data are available on class or occupation, there are problems 
in organizing this study around a testing of diffusionist theories. The 
diffusionist theory is, in one of its major formulations, a theory of class 
relations: birth control begins among the middle or upper classes and 
then filters down to the working and lower classes. Without any occupa- 
tional data, Bean, Mineau, and Anderton do not disprove this theory. 
They argue that “small clusters of seemingly highly motivated couples 
achieved limited numbers of children” (p. 245), yet they cannot tell us 
whether these pioneers came from certain economic groups. 

The other principal component of the diffusion theory involves the 
slow movement of birth control from major urban centers to isolated 
rural areas. Here again, whether the Mormon population of Utah can be 
seen as a good test case is not obvious. As the authors of this volume 
suggest, the Mormon church created a highly integrated society, with 
less social distance between urban and rural dwellers than elsewhere. 
In such a context, the fact that behavior change occurs with greater 
simultaneity in urban and rural areas is less surprising. 

The authors point to a rise in fertility that came as the first cohorts 
were replaced by middle cohorts in the 19th century. In this analysis, 
they make much of the fact that those immigrant women who bore their 
last child in Utah had more children (and bore their last child at a later 
age) than immigrants who had borne their last child before reaching 
Utah. Vet, it would be useful to know to what extent this effect is simply 
due to selection bias. For example, take the hypothetical case of two 38- 
year-old women who left England together. If one then gave birth in 
Utah (at age 42) and one did not, this would erroneously be taken as 
evidence for a frontier effect stimulating higher fertility. 

The authors take pains to show that the peculiarities of the Mormon 
population do not vitiate its use as a test case for theories of fertility 
behavior. They show, for example, that, although the Mormons had 
higher fertility than the non-Mormon population of Utah, the fertility 
decline began around the same time in both populations. Perhaps this 
desire to see the Mormons as representative led to an underplaying of 
their most historically notable demographic behavior, polygyny. Al- 
though some demographic analysis of polygynous women is provided, 
we are given none of the context that would allow us to understand what 
polygyny actually meant for families. 

Fertility Change on the American Frontier is a lucid and provocative 
book, and a report on perhaps the most ambitious historical demographic 
study ever attempted in the United States. Although the book is not 
entirely convincing as a refutation of diffusionist theories of fertility de- 
cline, it has many virtues. In particular, the evidence it adduces of the 
early use of birth spacing as a means of birth control not only challenges 
current theory in historical demography but also casts doubt on the valid- 
ity of some of the foremost statistical methods used to examine “natural” 
fertility and the fertility decline. Thanks to the work of Bean, Mineau, 
and Anderton, historical demographers in the future will have to grapple 
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with the Mormon case as they formulate their theories of the nature and 
causes of fertility decline in the West. 


Pregnancy, Contraception, and Family Planning Services in Indus- 
trialised Countries. By Elise Е. Jones, Jacqueline Darroch Forrest, 
Stanley К. Henshaw, Jane Silverman, and Aida Torres. New Haven, 
Conn.: Yale University Press, 1989. Pp. x+276. $30.00. 


Krishnan Namboodiri 
Ohio State University 


Organized in two parts, this monograph reports a cross-national compar- 
ative study of factors affecting prevalence of contraceptive practice, inci- 
dence of unplanned pregnancies, and fertility rates. First, a brief compar- 
ative analysis of 20 industrialized countries (Australia, Austria, Belgium, 
Canada, Denmark, Finland, France, Federal Republic of Germany, 
Greece, Ireland, Italy, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Portu- 
gal, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Great Britain, and the United States) 
is presented. Then the experiences of the United States, the Netherlands, 
Great Britain, and two provinces in Canada (Ontario and Quebec) are 
examined more closely. 

The data examined are mostly for the period 1982—86, although some 
data go back to 1975. A simple causal model is said to have guided the 
analyses. In the model, “laws and policies,” “service delivery,” and 
“information delivery” are the independent variables, contraceptive use 
is the intermediate variable, and fertility, unintended pregnancy, and 
abortion are the ultimate dependent variables. 

The overview analysis involving 20 countries is reported in chapters 2 
and 3. The dependent variables and the intermediate variable (contracep- 
tive use) receive attention in chapter 2, and the independent variables 
(the so-called institutional factors—laws and policies, service delivery, 
and information delivery) and their effects on the intermediate variable 
are examined in chapter 3. Chapter 4 introduces the case studies, and 
chapters 5—8 contain reports on the experiences of the United States, 
Ontario and Quebec, the Netherlands, and Great Britain, in that order. 
The final chapter highlights the conclusions of the study. 

The secondary data used in the overview analyses of chapter 2 are 
reproduced in appendix B with their sources listed in appendix A. The 
categorical data regarding laws and policies, service delivery, and infor- 
mation delivery are presented in appendix C. A questionnaire used in a 
country-level survey to obtain primary data for the study on the main 
features of the family-planning services is reproduced in appendix D. 

The study points out that the total abortion rate and pregnancy rate are 
higher in the United States than in most of the other countries examined. 
Abortion rate is high in the United States because the use of effective 
contraception is correspondingly low. Family-planning clinics, widely 
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used in other countries, are stigmatized in the United States, where they 
are perceived as serving primarily the poor and offering lower-quality 
services. Also, in the United States, the usual source of contraceptive 
service is specialist physicians, primarily obstetricians and gynecologists. 
This is in sharp contrast to most other countries, where general or family 
practitioners are the usual source of primary health care, including con- 
traceptive services. The advantage of having general and family prac- 
titioners provide contraceptive service is that the service provider is rela- 
tively more easily accessible to those in need and the long-standing nature 
of the relationship between the provider and receiver make the delivery 
of information and service more effective. 


In sum, how family planning services are provided seems to have a sub- 
stantial impact on the pattern of contraceptive practice. The service-deltv- 
ery system in the United States is different from other Western countries' 
ways that make it less conducive, on the whole, to the use of modern, high 
effective methods of contraception. In addition, readily available informa- 
tion about contraceptive methods and services is lacking in the United 
States, especially simple, objective materials in the mass media. The high 
U.S. incidence of abortion and unplanned births can be attributed at least 
partially to these circumstances. [P. 224] 


Among the features that make this monograph a useful addition to the 
literature are that (1) it assembles comparative data for a number of 
countries on unintended conceptions and (2) it focuses on the causal role 
in fertility control of law and policy and the delivery of services and 
information. 

One feature that gives me concern is that from aggregate-level relation- 
ships inferences about causal mechanisms operating at the individual 
level are drawn without any hesitation. For example, the negative associ- 
ation between abortion rate and proportion of women relying on most 
effective methods (IUD, the pill, sterilization) is interpreted to imply that 
*Evidently the determination to limit childbearing is deeply entrenched 
in modern, developed societies, and women often resort to abortion if an 
unintended pregnancy occurs" (p. 218). Studies that claim to be policy 
relevant must give closer attention to the causal mechanisms that link 
relationships that operate at different levels of aggregation. 


Family, Political Economy, and Demographic Change: The Transforma- 
tion of Life in Casalecchio, Italy, 1861—1921. By David I. Kertzer and 
Dennis P. Hogan. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1989. Pp. 
270. $19.50 (paper). 


Peter Laslett 
University of Cambridge 


Sociologists must now be accustomed to the inroads that historical study 
has been making into accepted dogma about the development of Western 
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social structure for 20 years. Gone is the principle of the nuclearization 
of the European family with industrialization. Gone is the supposition 
that the rural communities of that continent were all characterized by 
the immobility of their populations, by levels of anomalous procreative 
and sexual behavior much lower than the urban areas, by kinship connec- 
tion and kinship control being much stronger and more reliable than it 
has since become. With the appearance of David Kertzer and Dennis 
Hogan's outstanding monograph, Family, Political Economy, and De- 
mographic Change, all these revisions and many others are confirmed and 
one more is suggested, that the coming of the factory did not necessarily 
victimize children to the extent that has been believed. 

This is a book of superior scholarship, superior in its research tech- 
niques to any other of its kind that has so far appeared, and written with 
clarity and sobriety. It is the first monograph on the development of a 
particular community undergoing industrialization to draw on a data 
base designed and maintained at the highest contemporary standard, one 
that is replete with files of information that are perhaps unique in their 
extent and informativeness. It cannot be expected to make the nationwide 
or even Europe-wide generalizations contained in the collective volumes 
of the 1970s and 1980s that brought about the revisionary movement 
(e.g., P. Laslett and R. Wall, Household and Family in Past Time [Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press, 1972]). Nevertheless, it gives many 
of the propositions in these books a more precise form, corrects mistakes, 
and makes approaches to a newer theory of the social transformation 
that comes with “modernization,” an expression that the authors use 
with commendable caution. They can, and do, give much wider applica- 
tion to their findings by comparing Casalecchio’s figures with those of 
the Italian nation as a whole. 

There are further reasons why they can make persuasive statements 
about a whole social order and its development. The community they 
study occupies a strategic position in the transition that interests them. 
Casalecchio was a village dominated by sharecropping situated a mile or 
two away from the large urban area of Bologna, in that part of Italy 
where a high proportion of households were complex in form, usually 
with two or even more coresident married couples and their families, 
until well into the present century, indeed right up to the time when Italy 
became an industrial power. Milan, it must be remembered, still has a 
proportion of extended households well in excess of any other great Euro- 
pean manufacturing, service, and commercial center (M. Barbagli, Sotto 
lo stesso tetto [Bologna: El Mulino, 1984]. Into this not-yet-suburban 
agrarian community in 1856 came a hemp factory, the largest textile 
factory in that area of the country, which was powered first by water 
and was a large-scale institution resembling those that Tamara Hareven's 
research has made classic for the industrialization of America. 

The effect of this eruption was not to disrupt the shareholding economy 
or to reduce the size and complexity of households. These remained un- 
changed for decades although the relative proportion of sharecroppers 
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declined as the whole economy expanded. Other segments of the popula- 
tion provided the manpower or the woman and child power that the 
factory needed, and there was some immigration. But this did not raise 
the level of population movement and population turnover, which was 
already high, as high perhaps as elsewhere in the traditional European 
economy. In fact, population movement went down throughout the pe- 
riod, just as it had gone down in Bethnal Green in London in the century 
before Young and Wilmott made their famous study of that area, which, 
by the 1950s, had settled down as a working-class community static in 
а way no previous society had been (as Martin Clarke, of the Cambridge 
Group for the History of Population and Social Structure, states in his 
forthcoming book). As for the once universally accepted disintegrative 
effect on families and the relationship of children with their parents and 
siblings, Kertzer and Hogan conclude thus: “Far from tearing children 
away from a nurturing parental family environment, industrialization 
often permitted them to grow up in their own family household to an 
extent that would not have otherwise been possible” (p. 113). 

These are only one or two of the many available results in this small- 
sized book, which is packed with interesting outcomes. In spite of its 
brevity, it offers a wide-ranging and critical account of the circumambi- 
ent economy, social upheaval, and political vicissitude, that both illumi- 
nates the subject and constitutes a history in itself. Naturally not all the 
authors’ conclusions are equally convincing to a student of the European 
social structure, and I feel disposed to reserve my own position on the so- 
called European marriage pattern, while acknowledging that statements 
made about the Mediterranean area of European micro social structure 
made by me in the early 1980s will have to be revised. In general, how- 
ever, these two authors have claimed too little for their book and their 
concluding chapter is much too brief. They should have gone further and 
been bolder: there is still time for theory building. Nevertheless, this is 
an extremely valuable book that will establish itself on large numbers 
of reading lists and inform the research of many scholars in historical 
sociology. 


Older Adult Friendship: Structure and Process. Edited by Rebecca G. 
Adams and Rosemary Blieszner. Newbury Park, Calif.: Sage Publica- 
tions, 1989. Pp. 268. $17.95 (paper). 

Gettin’ Some Age on Me: Social Organisation of Older People in a Rural 
American Community. By John van Willigen. Lexington: University 
Press of Kentucky, 1989. Pp. xii-- 188. $22.00. 


Christine L. Fry 
Loyola University of Chicago 


Documenting the social worlds of older people is a central goal of social 
gerontology. Both of these volumes innovatively explore aspects and con- 
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texts of these social worlds. John van Willigen, using social network 
analysis, charts the social linkages of older adults in a rural Kentucky 
county. Rebecca G. Adams and Rosemary Blieszner have assembled a 
team of experts to consider one kind of social linkage in old age, that of 
friendship. 

Friendship is very important in the lives of adults, including those who 
are older. Yet, studies of friends have been baffled because we do not 
know whom to include in the category "friend." Older Adult Friendship 
will become & major work in the study of this informal, highly personal, 
but conceptually ambiguous dimension of social life. Although the vol- 
ume is edited, its editors have done an admirable job of integrating the 
11 chapters that make up the book. Contributors are social psychologists 
and sociologists who provide a psychosocial perspective on the structure 
and process of friendship. 

The book is organized into five parts. The first and last integrate the 
volume by examining conceptual and methodological issues in studies of 
friendship (R. Adams) as well as charting a future research agenda (R. 
Blieszner). At the core of the book are concerns about the structure and 
development of friendships, friendship as a social process, and the effects 
of social status on friendship. 

Friendship, in spite of lacking boundedness as a social category, is a 
relationship that has a structure. Allan and Adams consider how struc- 
tural conditions (e.g., retirement, widowhood, health) shape friendship 
in old age. Eugene Litwak looks at the forms of friendships as patterned 
by duration, tasks, and differential importance by life stage. Because 
friends are primarily voluntary, they must be recruited and cultivated. 
Tesch reviews studies of early life development and the effect on later 
friendships. Most of the processes of friendships (initiating, maintaining, 
and dissolving) are similar irrespective of age, but predictably some con- 
straints are concomitant with increased age (R. Blieszner). 

What do friends do? Clearly they are & source of support, although 
governed by different norms from familial support (S. Crohan and T. 
Antonucci). Friends are involved in an exchange that raises questions of 
equity and reciprocity in maintaining the relationship. Equity promotes 
the relationship, but inequities produce both negative and positive reac- 
tions depending on the perspectives of the actors (K. Roberto). Strains 
on friendships come from many sources (K. Rook) but certainly are not 
exclusive to old age. In old age, however, having friends can be seen as 
promoting higher levels of well-being than support from and contact with 
family members. 

Do birds of & feather flock together? Paul Wright reports on cross- 
gender friendships. Dispositional and structural factors combine to favor 
gender homogeneous friendships that intensify in old age. What about 
birds that do not want to flock? Carl Cohen presents results from this 
study of older homeless men that refute the stereotype of isolation. These 
men do have contacts, but the middle-class definitions of friendship are 
not relevant to the different meanings and exchanges in the relationships. 
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In Gettin’ Some Age on Me, anthropologist John van Willigen avoids 
some of the problems with labeling the kinds of linkages. His is an empiri- 
cal study of a little-Enown environment for aging, that of a rural commu- 
nity. In exploring this context, he uses a multimethod research strategy 
of qualitative data collection (participant observation, key informant in- 
terviewing, and archival research) and quantitative techniques (a social- 
network interview). Social linkages of his 139 older adults are elicited 
using frequency (daily to monthly) as a criterion for including an ego's 
alters in the network. More important, he recorded the active network, 
which allowed for multiple classifications of the social relationships. For 
instance, selected family members could also be friends, as is the pattern 
in the working class. 

A real strength of this study is the multiple windows we have on 
the context in which the networks of these older people are anchored. 
Economic, demographic, and social changes in this county of the Outer 
Bluegrass ridgelands of Kentucky are documented since the turn of the 
century. Against this rich ethnographic background, the author interprets 
the structure and the exchanges within social networks. Network size 
increases in the late 1960s and then decreases. Networks have a core and 
a periphery. As they increase in size, the periphery expands with more 
instrumental, short-duration, and lower-frequency relationships. Ex- 
changes within the networks reveal that those with the larger networks 
perceived themselves as giving more, while those with the smaller net- 
works perceived themselves as receiving more. This means the oldest age 
strata reported themselves more as receivers than givers. Females also 
reported more kinds of relationships than males. 

Perhaps the most challenging part of Gettin’ Some Age on Me is the 
attempt to compare the Kentucky results with other studies examining 
social networks among older people. Unfortunately those studies are of 
older adults in urbanized settings who are aging at the margins—namely 
single-room-occupancy dwellers. As in Cohen’s study (above), these net- 
works are truncated. Nevertheless, van Willigen notes the contrast and 
turns to an interpretation of social lives in the context of processes of 
change in rural Kentucky. He does not arrive at an oversimplistic view 
of urban and rural residence. 

Major processes accounting for the transformation of social life in rural 
Kentucky are the intensification of agriculture and the penetration of the 
market economy to local levels that become delocalized and subject to 
increased regulation. Population declines as the young seek industrial 
work elsewhere. Wealth increases, and its centralization is disruptive of 
earlier egalitarian relations evident in the sharing of agricultural tasks 
and labor. These changes alter the structural conditions on which people 
base their social networks. The implications for these networks is that the 
density is on the decline. Although van Willigen captures the processes of 
change, one can quibble with his interpretation of the costs and benefits 
of those changes on the quality of life for older adults. One can also 
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question to what extent informants romanticized the egalitarian past as 
a time when life was better. 

These two books are very different. Older Adult Friendship is a review 
of where we stand in the study of one kind of social linkage. It will prove 
to be a very useful resource for those studying friendships of adults and 
of older adults. Gettin’ Some Age on Me is an empirical study of social 
networks of older people. In it, new ground is broken conceptually, meth- 
odologically, and ethnographically. It will become one of the standards 
in the study of social-network analysis. 


Pipe, Bible, and Peyote among the Oglala Lakota: A Study in Religious 
Identity. By Paul B. Steinmetz. Knoxville: University of Tennessee 
Press, 1990. Pp. xiii +237. $29.95. 


J.D.Y. Peel 
University of London 


The author of this revised edition of a work first published in Stockholm 
in 1980 is not a social scientist but a remarkable Jesuit priest. Father 
Steinmetz here analyzes the religious life of a people—a branch of the 
Sioux living in the Pine Ridge Reservation of South Dakota—whom he 
ministered to for two decades. His personal engagement with the Lakota 
and his analytical method—the phenomenology of religion—carry both 
benefits and costs for his analysis. 

Steinmetz is concerned with the interaction of the three traditions that 
shaped Lakota religious life and are encapsulated in three core symbols: 
the sacred Pipe of the indigenous Lakota religion; the Peyote, introduced 
around 1904 in the pan—Native American movement of cultural revital- 
ization; and the Bible. Over half the book is devoted to a description of 
traditional beliefs and ceremonies in their contemporary form and of the 
Peyotist tradition manifest in the Native American church. Steinmetz’s 
knowledge is clearly intimate and is backed by detailed verbatim narra- 
tives and exegeses, songs, reports of visions or dreams, and so forth, 
from Lakota informants. Some of his own involvements with the Lakota, 
for example, his adoption of the use of the Pipe in prayer and the thanks- 
giving meetings that were held for him, are also described. 

Lakota religion in its actuality is both plural and syncretist. Steinmetz 
uses the three core symbols to define a religious field in which he locates 
some six groupings that exemplify different ways in which the symbols 
may be combined or rejected: the American Indian Movement (Pipe only, 
anti-Christian), the pentecostalist Body of Christ church (Bible only), 
two branches of the Native American church (Bible with Peyote, one 
also with Pipe), and two tendencies among ordinary Lakota Christians 
(Bible with Pipe; one that is more synthesizing and the other that com- 
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partmentalizes them). On the assumption that “the ultimate source of 
personal identity is religious” (p. 5), Steinmetz treats these six groupings 
as options for the definition of Lakota identity in general. 

It is at this point that the rather determinedly unsociological, even 
“superstructural” character of the study begins to tell. Though a phe- 
nomenologist is understandably opposed to any Marxist or Durkheimian 
reduction of religion to some “real” social base, there is a great deal 
more that we could have learned about the social context. Apart from a 
few passing details, society on the Pine Ridge Reservation is left largely 
undescribed; we do not learn what work people do, who has power, what 
conflict is about, or even what proportions or kinds of people are inclined 
to the various religious identity options. (Numbers are not everything, 
but I was surprised to read that only 7.5% had attended Peyote meetings 
and less than 1% claimed primary membership in the Native American 
church.) 

But Steinmetz seeks another kind of significance in his material. On 
the basis of Mircea Eliade’s work, he argues that symbols in “primal” 
religions not only point to “meta-empirical realities" but adumbrate 
higher (1.е., more universal and transcendent) religious forms. This view 
enabled him, as a Catholic priest, to pray with the Pipe (the traditional 
symbol of mediation with the Great Spirit). To the charge of “religious 
imperialism,” he replies that in making the Pipe “a sacramental sign of 
Christ” he did not seek to suppress the Lakota religion but to recognize 
its validity (p. 179). His countercharge to his anthropological critics is 
that they ignore the extent to which Christianity is now a part of the 
Lakotas’ religion, as well as the fact that it was the Lakotas, and particu- 
larly some of their medicine men, rather than the missionaries, who first 
saw indigenous symbols as prefiguring Christian ones. (He gives a cogent 
analysis of the famous Ghost Dance vision of Black Elk, with its Chris- 
tian content at first unacknowledged but later reinterpreted, with hind- 
sight, as a prefiguration.) Although these claims seem justified in relation 
to present realities—certainly close parallels can often be found in, say, 
African Christianity —the teleology implied in the notion of Christianity 
as the “maturity” of Lakota religion is worse than unhelpful when it 
comes to explanation. For the potentiality that Steinmetz sees as latent 
in Lakota religion has as a condition of its realization the hegemony of 
Christian religious discourse; and that, of course, depended on the power 
relations between the Lakota and the white American society into which 
they were incorporated. 

This is a study of value and integrity, but it has definite limits. What 
is clear is that the phenomenology needs the sociology of religion to make 
it complete. 
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The January issue of this journal (vol. 96, no. 4) contains “Adolescent 
Competence and the Shaping of the Life Course” by John A. Clausen, 
professor of sociology, emeritus, at the University of California, Berke- 
ley, and research sociologist at Berkeley’s Institute of Human Develop- 
ment. In our listings, however, Professor Clausen’s middle initial is given 
as “S.,” not “A.” We deeply regret this error. 
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Mind, Self, Society, and Computer: Artificial 
Intelligence and the Sociology of Mind! 


Alan Wolfe 
New School for Social Research 


Recent developments in artificial intelligence (АТ) raise the possibil- 
ity that humans may not, as classical sociological theory held, be 
unique among species. A Meadian distinction between brain as a 
neurological phenomenon and mind as a sociological one is intro- 
duced to examine such a claim. Software approaches to AI avoid 
the problem of modeling the human brain, but, because they re- 
quire thorough and unambiguous instructions, they cannot model 
how human brains understand external] reality. Hardware ap- 
proaches to AI, such as parallel data-processing models, do attempt 
to model the brain but only in an engineering sense: in substituting 
procedures for meaning, they again fail to account for how human 
brains, let alone human minds, work. The hypothesis of human 
distinctiveness, consequently, is not rejected, but expanded and 
elaborated. The actual results of work in AI support interpretative 
trends in sociological theorizing rather than system-oriented ones. 


I. NATURE AND ARTIFICE 


Sociology developed toward the end of the 19th century in a specific 
intellectual milieu dominated by Darwinian evolutionary biology. While 
this impetus sometimes had the effect of modeling society on the homeo- 
static functioning of the human organism, especially in Durkheim, it also 
gave rise to a dualistic view of nature and society. Most thinkers in the 
sociological tradition shared a philosophical anthropology that under- 
stood the special character of being human as the ability to transform 
and control nature (Honneth and Joas 1988). Weber, for example, viewed 
culture as “man’s emancipation from the organically prescribed cycle of 
natural life” (Gerth and Mills 1958, p. 356), while, for Durkheim, “it is 
civilization that has made man what he is: it is what distinguishes him 
from the animal: man is man only because he is civilized” (1973, p. 149). 
! T wish to thank Charles W. Smith, Dean Savage, Melvin Reichler, Eugene Roch- 
berg-Halton, and Jeff Coulter for criticism, as well as anonymous reviewers for AJS 
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Civilization was generally viewed as artificial, a development sometimes 
lamented but more often than not appreciated as a precondition for the 
development of more purposive forms of action. (For a quintessential 
statement, see Elias [1978].) In contemporary sociology as well, an em- 
phasis on the importance of the artificial—or, in the discipline’s current 
parlance, the socially constructed—aspects of reality over the biological 
has been applied to such once-allegedly “natural” phenomena as sex 
roles (Epstein 1988), homosexuality (Greenberg 1988), and, most relevant 
for this article, mind (Coulter 1979). 

Just as Darwinian theory stimulated sociology by posing the question 
of whether there were capacities that—in contrast to animal behav- 
ior—were uniquely and specifically human, recent research in artificial 
intelligence (АТ), cognitive science, and neurobiology raises exactly the 
same question—only this time in contrast to machine behavior. Artificial 
intelligence can be viewed as a Gedankenexperiment, an effort to pose a 
series of interrelated “what if” questions. The fascination with AI is 
surely due to the philosophical issues raised by the possibility that ma- 
chines can carry out activities once thought to be exclusively human. 
While many of those issues—such as how minds represent reality, how 
language works, whether a little person sits in the brain giving it instruc- 
tions, and whether we can gain access to the thoughts of others—have 
been addressed in great detail in the literature spawned by АТ, one impor- 
tant thought experiment has received little attention, especially from soci- 
ologists. What if the duality between the natural and the artificial that 
has shaped sociological thought is wrong? 

That possibility has been raised in AI work on two fronts. On the one 
hand, Simon (1969) calls efforts to understand language, problem solving, 
rule following, and cognition based on an analogy with machines the 
“sciences of the artificial.” From such a perspective, human activities 
such as producing language are viewed as “natural,” thereby reversing 
the dualism at the heart of sociological theory, a contrast captured well 
in Boden’s (1981) title, Artificial Intelligence and Natural Man. On the 
other hand, more recent work in AI posits eliminating that duality. This 
is the implication of the notion of a unified theory of cognition, that there 
may be similar ways of processing information that link DNA reproduc- 
tive codes to animal cognition to human decision making and finally to 
machine calculation (Waldrop 1988а, 1988b; Churchland and Sejnowski 
1988; however, see Edelman [1988]. If such is the case, then at some 
point sociology would disappear, its laws reduced to biochemistry. In 
either case, the proper study of man, as Simon puts it, would no longer 
be man but "the science of decision" (1969, p. 83). 

Turkle (1984, p. 13) describes the computer as an “evocative... 
object that fascinates, disturbs equanimity, and precipitates thought." 
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Carried away by the extraordinary ability of machines to process infor- 
mation—-especially in contrast to the sloppy, irrational, and trial-and- 
error methods used by humans—some adherents to what Searle (1981) 
has called “the strong case for AT" envision the possibility of a "postbio- 
logical" world in which robots, because their purely cognitive powers 
have, in some areas, already surpassed ours, will carry out most of the 
work that exists in society (Moravec 1988, p. 5). If indeed "these artificial 
intelligences will help run society and relieve mankind of the burden of 
being the leading species" (McCorduck 1981, p. 210), then human society 
can be viewed as a passing phase in the evolutionary cycle. “And in all 
humility, we really must ask: How smart are the humans who've taught 
these machines? On the evolutionary time scale, thinking animals are 
relatively recent arrivals. Evolution hasn't had a great deal of time to 
work on the perfection of human cognition" (Feigenbaum and McCor- 
duck 1983, p. 41). With the development of AI, we are back to where 
sociology began, reflecting on the implications of Darwin. 

This article reflects an effort to participate in the thought experiment, 
stimulated by work in AI, concerning the duality between nature and 
artifice. In the spirit of such experiments, the following “what if” ques- 
tions can be asked: What would AI have to demonstrate to confirm 
the hypothesis that machines can be a substitute for human forms of 
intelligence? How far has actual work in, as opposed to euphoric claims 
about, AI come to meeting that goal? 

'These questions are of great importance for sociological theory. One 
of the reasons sociological theorists such as Weber (Gerth and Mills 1958) 
and Mead (1934) compared the human species to other forms of biological 
life was to argue the importance of the meaning-producing capacities of 
the human species. To possess the ability to attribute meaning is not 
simply to follow precoded rules but to bring to situations an awareness 
of context that allows flexibility in the application of rules. The same 
ground exists for comparing human intelligence with AI. If it can be 
shown that humans possess meaning-generating capabilities that ma- 
chines do not, it follows that efforts to theorize about human behavior 
based on essentially algorithmic, automatically functioning, rule-follow- 
ing models—which have become increasingly popular in sociology (see, 
e.g., the work of Niklas Luhmann [1982, 1989]—are not as appropriate 
to the study of human endeavors as those emphasizing ambiguity, multi- 
ple realities, and the social construction of meaning. 


П. MIND AND BRAIN 


Researchers in AI have a test of machine intelligence called the Turing 
test —not, it ought to be added, in the original form in which Turing 
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(1950) proposed it but in the form in which most contemporary work in 
AI uses it (see Karelis [1986] and Shannon [1989] on this point). To 
determine whether a machine is intelligent, the Turing test suggests that 
we imagine a person being given instructions on what to do by both a 
machine and another person. When the person can no longer tell which 
of them is giving the instructions, intelligence has been modeled by the 
machine. How, in the same spirit, do we know we are in the presence 
of human, rather than machine, intelligence? To answer that question, 
we can turn to the one sociological theorist who most addressed questions 
of mind: George Herbert Mead. 

Mead’s (1934) argument is that the difference between human and 
nonhuman species involves two further distinctions: all animal species 
have brains, but only the human has a mind; all other species have 
bodies, whereas only the human has a self. In the first distinction, brains 
are physiological entities, organs composed of material properties and 
represented by what in Mead’s day was called the central nervous sys- 
tem. (More recent biological insights into the brain utilize a different 
terminology; for important work in the area, see Edelman [1987].) But 
unlike the study of the brain, Mead wrote, “it is absurd to look at the 
mind simply from the standpoint of the individual human organism.” 
This is because “we must regard mind . . . as arising and developing 
within the social process." Human forms of cognition are characterized 
by & process in which the social mind compliments the biological brain: 
“The subjective experience of the individual must be brought into rela- 
tion with the natural, sociobiological activities of the brain in order to 
rend an acceptable account of mind possible at all; and this can be done 
only if the social nature of mind is recognized" (Mead 1934, p. 133). 
Mind, therefore, presupposes at least two brains. Mind supplements 
brain to the degree that an individual incorporates into his or her actions 
the point of view of another. 

Can communication between a human and a machine therefore be 
considered mindful? Humans can, of course, put themselves in the place 
of a machine and identify with it, as was the case with Joseph Weizen- 
baum's (1976) ELIZA. Designed as a purely self-referential system, 
ELIZA is capable of asking questions of a subject—in the form of a 
therapeutic dialogue—simply by transforming the word order or form of 
the questions asked of it. Nonetheless, many individuals were moved by 
their therapeutic encounters with ELIZA to reflect and grow, which 
indicates something approximating Mead's (1934) triadic relationship be- 
tween subject and object. Mindful interaction between a person and a 
computer therefore seemed to have taken place. 

Even more interesting, however, are efforts by machines to take the 
position of individuals. Intelligent tutoring systems (ITS) are designed to 
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flag seemingly inappropriate questions from student programmers and 
then to check whether the programmer really want to ask them (Sleeman 
and Brown 1982; Sleeman 1983). It may be the case, for example, that 
the machine has assumed too much knowledge (or too little) on the part 
of the student programmer. Or it may be that the options presented to 
the programmer are too restricted. Under such conditions, ITS systems 
are capable of spotting errors by, in a sense, substituting themselves for 
the questioner. GUIDON, for example, was designed to supplement the 
medical diagnosis program MYCIN. By comparing a student’s questions 
to those asked by MYCIN, the program can determine when the diagno- 
sis being followed by the student is off track. GUIDON is also capable 
of analyzing the discourse patterns of the questions posed to it to see 
whether they are consistent with earlier questions (Clancey 1984). And, 
as the limits of GUIDON are reached, other programs—such аз NEO- 
MYCIN, HERCULES, IMAGE, and ODYSSEUS—have been devel- 
oped to further refine ITS possibilities. (For an overview, see Wenger 
[1987], рр. 271-83.) It is even possible to design a program, such as 
TALUS, that can debug other programs such as LISP (Murray 1988). If 
the Meadian concept of mind is based solely on the ability to take the 
point of view of another, including another program, these programs 
would also appear to possess mind. 

But there is more to the Meadian analysis than reflection by putting 
oneself in the place of another. The second Meadian distinction is be- 
tween the body and the self. What enables a physical body to become a 
social self is the possibility for an interaction with another social self. 
Since “selves can only exist in definite relationships to other selves” 
(Mead 1934, p. 164), qualities of mind exist instead when a gesture “has 
the same effect on the individual making it that it has on the individual 
to whom it is addressed” (Mead 1934, p. 46). No individual can therefore 
possess reflective intelligence—that is, be viewed as having a mind— 
without another individual also possessing a mind. Mead’s formulation is 
thus the converse of the Turing test: the other must itself be a self before 
а self can communicate with it. Human cognition, because it requires 
that we filter our thoughts through the way we anticipate that other 
human beings will receive them, is therefore distinct from any other kind 
of cognition. 

The distinction between a social mind and a biological brain is some- 
what arbitrary. There are neurobiologists who argue for the existence of 
a “social brain,” in the sense that many activities studied by sociologists, 
such as religious belief, can be explained by pure neurological functioning 
(Garrazzinga 1985). On the other hand, there are theorists in cognitive 
science who argue that we have a “cognitive mind,” that thought has 
its own language, so that qualities of mind do not lie, as Mead argued, 
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in things external to it Fodor 1975, 1981а; for a sociological critique, see 
Coulter [1983, 1985]). Some work in AI even suggests that there is no 
distinction between mind and brain at all, but only something called 
“mind-brain” (Churchland 1986). Still, the distinction between mind 
and brain as suggested by Mead can help formulate some of the issues 
at stake in the claim that AI can model human intelligence. 

The possibility that machine intelligence could replicate the human 
brain is primarily a technological question, a matter of engineering. Since 
the brain is composed of a series of neural nets, it ought, in principle, to 
be possible to develop a machine capable of equaling, or perhaps some- 
day surpassing, the information capacity of human brains. We could 
thus conclude that if a machine (or series of machines) were capable of 
processing information faster and more efficiently than a human, the 
hypothesis that the brains of humans are superior to those of all other 
species would have to be rejected. 
~ But the possibility of a machine replicating the human mind raises a 
different and more complicated set of issues. If we use Mead’s distinction 
between mind and brain, the possibility of a machine replicating the 
human mind is foreclosed by definition, since at least two human selves 
have to be involved in an interaction, according to Mead, to define it as 
mindful. In that sense, our test is “rigged.” There are good grounds 
nonetheless for using Mead’s distinction to examine the kind of mindful 
intelligence a machine would have to at least approximate for its intelli- 
gence to be compared with human intelligence. For if human selves make 
sense of the world by sharing impressions with other human selves—and 
therefore interpret the rules by which people govern themselves—it be- 
comes possible to understand why humans are capable of accomplishing 
certain tasks even if their brains may have less pure computational power 
than the artificial brains existing in machines. The question, in this sense, 
^is not whether machine brains are superior to human minds or vice 
versa. Rather, the biological brain and the social mind work in radically 
different ways: one seeks information as complete and precise as possible; 
the other does not need hardwired and programmed instructions—or 
even trial-and-error learning through the strengthening of neural nets— 
because it can make sense out of ambiguity and context. 


Ш. SOFTWARE APPROACHES TO АТ 


Work in АТ is generally divided into two approaches: software and hard- 
ware. A software approach is one that tries to reproduce what the brain 
does without entering into the question of how the brain does it. Hard- 
ware approaches to AI reject an analogy with the computer and try to 
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mode] intelligence and learning in machines by imitating the neurological 
structure of the brain. 

Early work in AI proceeded along both approaches, but it was not 
long before the hardware efforts represented by Frank Rosenblatt (1962) 
and his ideas about “perceptrons” gave way to software approaches 
that seemed to offer promising payoffs (Minsky and Papert 1969). These 
approaches assumed that the brain possessed a central processing unit 
(CPU) that stored information in the form of memory. The von Neumann 
architecture of a computing machine could therefore attempt to replicate 
this structure, with software providing access to the CPU in the way it 
was assumed that events in the real world stimulated the memory recall 
operations of human brains. The beauty of this approach was that it was 
irrelevant whether the computer actually did model the human brain. If 
а program could be written that could represent reality, then intelligence 
lay in the application of instructions or algorithms (Minsky 1981). Only 
one assumption was necessary for this procedure to work, and that was 
that a complete set of instructions could be provided. As von Neumann 
put it, “Anything that can be exhaustively and unambiguously de- 
scribed ... is... realizable by a suitable finite neural network” (cited 
in Gardner 1985, p. 18). Many researchers in AI are convinced that even 
the world of everyday life—of metaphor and ambiguity, for example— 
can be programmed into formal rules that a machine can understand, if 
only we specify them in all their complexity (Hobbs and Moore 1985). 

If memory were infinite, as it could be imagined in the purely abstract 
theories of Alan Turing (1950), machines would simply take as long as 
is needed to find the information relevant to an instruction, even if the 
time to do so were, say, the equivalent of three human lifetimes. But in 
the real world, software approaches to AI rapidly ran up against the 
obstacle that the reality outside the computer was more complicated than 
anyone had realized. Some indirect way to represent reality, therefore, 
became the objective. Some attempted to create “expert systems,” in 
which programs were based on a model of the decision-making process 
used by experts in various areas (Newell and Simon 1972; Feigenbaum 
and Feldman 1963). So long as they confined themselves to relatively 
limited domains of rule application, expert systems were a major success, 
especially with the creation of DENDRAL and MYCIN for medical 
diagnosis. They can even, as we have already seen, be expanded to guide 
the questions asked of them by programmers. Such successes have led 
researchers within this tradition back to efforts at more general programs, 
such as Allen Newell’s attempt to create a unified theory of cognition 
(Waldrop 19886), but, although such efforts have generated a good deal 
of excitement, their potential lies in the future. 
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Another way to get around the problem of representing reality was to 
take certain shortcuts, to assume that although reality outside the ma- 
chine was enormously complicated, it could be broken down into smaller 
categories that were less complicated and then such smaller units could 
be combined. Minsky (1981), for example, argued for “frames” (a term 
sociologists recognize from Goffman [1974], while Roger Schank talked 
about the existence of scripts (Shank and Abelson 1977). No one was 
willing to reject the CPU metaphor, but they did recognize that holding 
information about everything that ever happened throughout a lifetime 
would require an unwieldy human CPU, so memory was assumed to be 
stored by humans in the form of episodes. Each set of generalized epi- 
sodes could be called a script. There was, for example, Schank’s famous 
example of a restaurant script, a set of associations in the brain about 
what happens to an individual on entering a restaurant, within which 
any particular experience in a real-world restaurant can be framed 
(Schank and Abelson 1977). 

Schank’s ideas about scripts were subjected to one of the most searing 
critiques in the АТ literature: Searle’s (1981) effort to prove that machines 
cannot “understand” the instructions given them. The implication of 
Searle’s “Chinese room” critique was that, while human intelligence 
might be replicated, there could not be any artificial, functional equiva- 
lent of human understanding. In the absence of this human capacity to 
understand, not even frames and scripts could avoid the problem that, 
to know anything, the machine first had to know everything (Rosenfield 
1988, p. 113). No wonder that many of the early criticisms of work in 
the area were directed primarily against software approaches (Dreyfus 
1979; Weizenbaum 1976). Even AI researchers themselves began to look 
for another approach, one based more directly on the “hardware” of the 
human brain. 

As these examples illustrate, the development of AI raised new and 
important questions not only about machines but also about humans. If 
machines have trouble representing reality outside themselves, how do 
humans do it? Humans, like machines, can also be given rules that they 
are expected to follow. But since our memories are imperfect, it would 
be difficult to conclude that our rules can also be programmed in detailed 
specificity if the same technique did not work for computers. Work in 
АІ stimulated neuroscientists to take a closer look at the human brain, 
and what some of them discovered was that the whole idea of a human 
CPU had to be rejected (Edelman 1987; Reeke and Edelman 1988; Rosen- 
field 1988). This position—associated with those who reject neurological 
theories (dominant since Broca) that different local sectors of the brain 
are responsible for different functions—offers instead what Edelman 
calls a nonalgorithmic understanding of the brain (1987, p. 44) or, more 
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accurately, of brains, for Edelman’s argument is that different brains 
develop differently in the form of a selective system, just as certain зре- 
cies are understood by Darwinian theory to evolve in response to new 
challenges. Humans have, in other words, what Edelman called a 
“mindful brain” (Edelman and Mountcastle 1978), which software ap- 
proaches, dependent purely on algorithms, cannot have. 

But if human memory is not stored somewhere, how do we, in any 
particular circumstance, know what to do? Putting the issue in another 
form, if it is true, as one neuroscientist argues, that “we are probably 
much better at recognition than we are at recollection" (Rosenfield 1988, 
p. 158), what we need to understand is not how human memory is stored 
but how it is activated. The answer may very well lie in the Meadian 
distinction between mind and brain. Humans have minds that are capa- 
ble of interpreting rules and instructions: we fill in the frames or interpret 
the scripts, not just search through memories to match a representation 
to a reality, because our minds recognize the external reality that our 
brains cannot. 

If this line of reasoning is correct, it would follow that the human 
brain, unlike machine brains, can be incomplete, that our brains do not 
need to understand everything with which they are presented because 
we also have minds that interpret the world for our brains. What we 
therefore need to recognize, and what work in AI unintentionally seems 
to show, is that humans are distinct, not because their brains store more 
information than machines, but because they can store less and get away 
with it. Our distinctiveness, in short, lies in the unknowability of the 
world around us to the brain within us. 

Confirmation for the neurological notion that human brains process 
information, but need minds capable of supplying context, is provided 
by the ethnomethodological tradition in sociology. For Garfinkel (1967), 
for example, conversations are interesting not for what is said but for 
what is not said. Thus the words, "Dana succeeded in putting a penny 
in a parking meter today without being picked up,” might be difficult 
for a computer to process because it would not know whether Dana was 
being lifted up to the parking meter or had not yet been met by his 
parents in their car. But even if a "natural" language program had 
anticipated this problem and could reject the incorrect meaning of “pick 
up” in favor of the correct one, it would be unlikely to interpret the 
sentence to mean what one of Garfinkel’s students assumed it to mean: 
“This afternoon as I was bringing Dana, our four-year-old son, home 
from the nursery school, he succeeded in reaching high enough to put a 
penny in a parking meter when we parked in a meter parking zone, 
whereas before he has always had to be picked up to reach that height” 
(Garfinkel 1967, p. 38). 
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Research into human conversations, which was stimulated by Garfin- 
kel, illustrates the difference between how human minds and machine 
brains talk. Although there are researchers who find in conversation 
analysis a method for understanding how machines and humans can 
better talk to one another (Good 1985; McTear 1985), the whole point of 
ethnomethodology is to analyze how people themselves develop the rules 
that structure what they do. Thus, as only one example, Schegloff and 
Sacks (1979) show how something as seemingly obvious as the closing of 
a conversation is in fact a socially negotiated process between the speak- 
ers. If it is true that “there are possibilities throughout a closing, includ- 
ing the moments after a ‘final’ good-bye, for reopening the conversation” 
(p. 262), then human agency is always a third party to talk between two 
human beings. It thereby follows, as Scheff (1986) has argued, that direct 
and exact translations between natural languages and computer lan- 
guages will never be possible, since human language production, like 
all human activities, presupposes a “micro-world underlying all social 
interaction, [which] connects individuals in shared meanings and feel- 
ings, and also connects them to the social structure of their society” 
(Scheff 1986, p. 82). 

In a similar manner, although Bateman (1985) has pointed out that 
nearly all of Alfred Schutz's (1967, рр. 80—81) concepts can be translated 
into AI concepts—that Schutz’s phrase “stock of knowledge,” for exam- 
ple, is the same as Minsky’s (1981) frames or Schank’s scripts (Schank 
and Abelson 1977)—the ethnomethodological impetus would seem to 
lead to an appreciation of how plastic our tacit understandings of the 
world tend to be. Schutzian phenomenology fills in the gaps that a formal 
analysis of grammatical rules can never fill: the everyday world provides 
the background or tacit knowledge that makes it possible to act in a 
contingent world, to act, as Dreyfus (1979) puts it, without a theory of 
how we act. Tacit knowledge, background assumptions, and practical 
reasoning are all features of mind that enable individuals to be rule- 
governed creatures even if they do not know what all the possible rules 
may be. The Wittgensteinian regress—the notion that the specification 
of any set of rules always contains a ceteris paribus condition that cannot 
be understood within the terms of the rules specified (Dreyfus 1979, pp. 
56—57)—while always a logical problem, rarely becomes a practical hu- 
man problem. We can define the situation because the situation is not 
defined. We can construct meaning because the meaning is not known. 
Having gone through a period in which it tried to escape from ambiguity, 
sociological theory is coming to appreciate it, in part, as Levine (1985, 
p. ix) states, because of "the recent ascendancy of computerized thought- 
ways.” Ambiguity is essential to human communication—as well as to 
other types of human behavior— because it is precisely through the gaps 
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in our ability to communicate through language exactly what we mean 
that the social order exercises its ability to bind us together in realms of 
shared meaning. 

The differences between the knowing brain and the unknowing mind 
are illustrated by one of the activities that both machines and humans 
periodically undertake: playing chess. As Georg Simmel once pointed 
out, in a metaphor exceptionally appropriate to the age of АТ, there are 
two conditions that would inhibit an individual from playing a game of 
chess. One is not knowing any moves. The other is knowing all the 
moves (cited in Heritage 1984, p. 61). Chess-playing programs developed 
by AI researchers cannot specify all moves; that is why heuristic rules 
were developed that eliminate nonsensical moves, making it possible for 
computer programs in the real world to play exceptionally expert chess. 
Yet let us grant one assumption of science, that, if something is theoreti- 
cally possible, we can imagine it to be practically possible. When the 
perfect chess program is developed, the result is to stop “playing” chess: 
when all moves are known, it can no longer be a game. A minimal 
condition for gaming, as Erving Goffman once pointed out, is that “a 
prior knowledge of the players will not render the outcome a foregone 
conclusion.” What makes a game a game is that interaction has taken 
place: “The developing line built up by the alternating, interlocking 
moves of the players can thus maintain sole claim upon the attention of 
the participants, thereby facilitating the game’s power to constitute the 
current reality of its players and to engross them” (1961, p. 67). Winning 
games is something our brains do; playing them is something our minds 
do. (That people both play and play to win only means that they have 
both minds and brains.) 

There would be no need for mind if, not only in the playing of chess but 
in all other human activities as well, human agents acted with complete 
knowledge of the consequences of their acts. If the self knows the conse- 
quences that will follow from any gesture, speech act, or form of behav- 
ior, it will no longer be a self.? Human forms of learning grow out of the 
uncertainty of what we do, leading us to rely on social practices, the cues 
of others, experience, definitions of the situation, encounters, norms, and 
other ways of dealing with uncertainty that enable mind to develop. 
One of the leading German philosophical anthropologists, Arnold Gehlen 
(1988, pp. 79—92), argued that because humans are more imperfect than 


2 Аз Turkle bas written, “If mind is a program, where is the self? — . In its challenge 
to the humanistic subject, AI is subversive in a way that takes it out of the company 
of rationalism and puts it into the company of psychoanalysis and radical philosophical 
schools such as deconstructionism. . . . Artificial intelligence is to be feared as are 
Freud and Derrida, not as are Skinner and Carnap” (1988, p. 245) 
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other animal species in their gestation periods—they remain infants far 
longer than other creatures do—their specific traits develop out of their 
need to compensate for the lack of what nature has given them. The 
same can be said for their brains. Imperfect, trial-and-error bound, hesi- 
tant—the human brain is incomplete in the absence of a social mind. It 
may therefore be the case that someday a computer will surpass any one 
particular human brain in its intelligence (although none have come even 
close so far), but what a computer is unlikely to surpass is the collective 
intelligence of assembled minds. We are not sure how we comprehend 
the world outside our brains, but we are fairly certain that we do not do it 
through a detailed set of algorithms specified in software or its functional 
equivalent. 


ТУ HARDWARE APPROACHES TO AI 


The past few years have seen, within the AI community, a revival of 
hardware efforts, once associated with Frank Rosenblatt (1962) and his 
notions about perceptrons, now called parallel distributive processing 
(PDP), neural nets, or connectionism (see, e.g., Grossberg 1988; Hinton 
and Anderson 1981; Rumelhart et al. 1986; Mead 1988). Rather than 
model how a brain decides without entering into the way it decides, these 
efforts use certain understandings of neurological behavior to develop 
analogous data-processing systems (Mead 1988). Because the brain works 
so much faster than computers, these thinkers argue, it must be composed 
of many computational devices working in parallel fashion. And because 
the brain does not necessarily store its memory in specific locations, wait- 
ing to be activated by signals that enter the system, its architecture is 
better viewed as a series of nets activated by the connections that exist 
between them. In that sense, PDP approaches circumvent the most con- 
spicuous flaw of earlier efforts, the use of a von Neumann machine in- 
stead of the brain itself as a model for human intelligence: *One impor- 
tant difference between our interpretation of schemata and the more 
conventional one is that in the conventional story, schemata are stored 
in memory. Indeed, they are the major content of memory. In our case, 
nothing stored corresponds very closely to a schema. What is stored is a 
set of connection strengths which, when activated, have implicitly in 
them the ability to generate states that correspond to instantiated sche- 
mata” (Rumelhart et al. 1986, p. 21; emphasis in original). 

Two important considerations follow from this major shift in empha- 
sis. One concerns rules and scripts. Researchers in the PDP tradition “do 
not assume that the goal of learning is the formation of explicit rules. 
Rather, we assume it is the acquisition of connection strengths which 
allow a network of simple units to act as though it knew the rules” 
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(McClelland et al. 1986, p. 32; emphasis in original). It follows that 
the machine—more accurately, in this kind of work, a set of parallel 
machines—can “learn,” because it can react to ambiguous or incomplete 
instructions. While researchers in this tradition are cautious about mak- 
ing large claims for their work, they are convinced that machines can 
reproduce the human capacity to act in particular ways on the basis of 
past experience. 

One example provided by researchers in this tradition helps illustrate 
what is new about this approach when compared to older forms of AI 
work. Suppose that a child is in the process of learning the past tense. 
The general rule is that we take the present tense and add “-ed.” Follow- 
ing this rule, a naive subject would reason as follows: 


jump jumped 
walk walked 
come comed 


To respond to such a difficulty, earlier research in AI would have begun 
a search for all exceptions to the general rule, specifying them as precisely 
as possible so that a machine would know, if asked to give the past tense 
of a verb, how to respond. But PDP works in the opposite way. It begins 
with what the naive subject would do, makes a mistake, corrects the 
mistake, and accumulates in the process enough associations that it even- 
tually comes to learn when an “-ed” ought to be added and when some 
other form of the past tense is correct (McClelland et al. 1986, рр. 39—40). 
In short, the reasoning here is trial-and-error reasoning and is, in that 
sense, similar to the way humans think. 

If software approaches to AI located intelligence in a set of instructions 
to a CPU, hardware approaches locate intelligence in a set of procedures 
that can activate connections. “Under this new view, processing is done 
by PDP networks that configure themselves to match the arriving data 
with minimum conflict or discrepancy. The systems are always taming 
themselves (adjusting their weights). Learning is continuous, natural, 
and fundamental to the operations” of a system (Norman 1986, p. 544). 
It is clear that, with the use of PDP methods, machines can adjust to 
unforeseen instructions, which they were not able to do under software 
conditions (although this ability to adjust is limited to certain rather 
artificial situations). Still, our concern in this article is not whether ma- 
chines can “learn” but whether the way they respond to instructions has 
anything to tell us about the way human beings learn and respond to 
instructions. 

At issue is the way that “learning” organisms relate parts to wholes. 
One of the root assumptions in AJ research is that intelligence is mani- 
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fested when enough very small bits of information are assembled together 
into something called knowledge. Working with the philosophical tradi- 
tion inspired by Descartes and Hume, AI researchers believe that under- 
standing the mechanics of neural networks enables us to solve what 
Hume called the problem of the homunculi, which asserts that it is impos- 
sible to understand what takes place in the brain by imagining that a 
little person exists inside of it giving it instructions, for then we would 
have to posit a little person inside the brain of the little person, and so 
on, in an infinite progression (Dennett 1978, p. 123; Pylyshyn 1981, p. 
68, Edelman [1987, р. 45] believes his understanding of neuronal selec- 
tion also solves the homunculi problem). Because workers in the PDP 
tradition look not at whole scripts but at subsystems, at the smallest units 
of communication possible, they respond to the Humean problem by 
fashioning a smart machine out of exceptionally dumb—indeed, the 
dumber the better—components. 


Homunculi are bogeymen only if they duplicate entirely the talents they 
are rung in to explain. . . . If one can get a team or committee of relatively 
ignorant, narrow-minded, blind homunculi to produce the intelligent be- 
havior of the whole, this is progress.. . Eventually this nesting of boxes 
within boxes lands you with homunculi so stupid (all they have to do is 
remember whetber to say yes or no when asked) that they can be, as one 
says, "replaced by & machine." One discharges fancy homunculi from 
one's scheme by organizing armies of such idiots to do the work. [Dennett 
1978, pp. 123—24; emphasis in original] 


As Douglas Hofstader (1979) has put it, the paradox of AI is that 
"the most inflexible, desireless, rule-following of beasts" can produce 
intelligence (p. 26). They can, at least if one defines intelligence in ways 
compatible with ATs emphasis on the parts adding up to a whole. But 
what if human intelligence is otherwise, that is, what if our way of 
thinking and learning involves the continuous back and forth of wholes 
and parts? 

It ought to be clear that the question of parts and wholes is a funda- 
mental issue in sociological theory. Durkheim's notions about the division 
of labor—where each human agent, generally acting in ways unknown 
to other human agents, nonetheless contributes to the effective overall 
functional performance of the society—is but one formulation of an age- 
old problem of how parts and wholes interrelate. Durkheimianism, or 
any strong form of structuralist sociology, is an effort to understand how 
а smart organism—civilization or social structure—could emerge out of, 


2 Dennett 15 not writing here about connectiomst approaches but about AI in general 
His remarks, nonetheless, are especially relevant to hardware upproaches. 
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if not necessarily dumb, then at least somewhat limited components, 
that is, people. In relying on a biological metaphor as the basis for his 
functionalism, Durkheim envisioned society as composed of hearts, mus- 
cles, heads, and other organs—all of which have tasks to perform, but 
none, save perhaps the head, has much consciousness or awareness of 
why it is doing what it is doing. It was precisely this sense of structures 
operating because of their homeostatic functions—inherited by Parsons 
from Durkheim—that led microsociologists, especially Garfinkel and 
Goffman, to pay more attention to individual human minds. 

Just as sociological theory was led to a greater appreciation of how 
micro and macro interrelate, work in AI is coming up against the limits 
of the notion that a focus on the smallest possible parts will tell us some- 
thing about the behavior of the whole. Minsky (1986), for example, al- 
though once associated with software approaches to AI, has, like his 
colleague Seymour Papert (1988), become sympathetic to the new ap- 
proaches associated with PDP and connectionism. He proposes that we 
answer the question of how dumb components can make a smart machine 
by asking us to imagine that intelligence is a "society" composed of 
agents—such as the comparing agent, the adding agent, the seeing 
agent—each of which is ignorant of what the other agents are doing: 
*Each mental agent by itself can only do some simple thing that needs 
no mind or thought at all. Yet because we join these agents in soci- 
eties—in certain very special ways—this leads to true intelligence" 
(1986, p. 17). The overlap with Durkheim here is striking, and, as with 
Durkheim, the question becomes whether PDP approaches can enable 
us to focus on aggregates— what Minsky calls "societies" — without at- 
tributing significant intellectual qualities to the parts that compose those 
societies. 

It is worth noting in this context that Minsky not only reaches for the 
metaphor of "society" to talk about the whole, but also the term "agent" 
to describe the part. One reason that the interaction between parts and 
the whole seems to work for human societies is that human beings clearly 
possess agency: they can shift their attention back and forth from parts 
to wholes because they are autonomous agents capable of thinking for 
themselves. (It is the recognition of the power of human agency that led 
sociological theory away from an overdetermining structuralism.) Can a 
machine premised on parts that are as dumb as possible in any way 
replicate the way real human agents operate in the world? Just as soft- 
ware approaches could have manifested intelligence resembling human 
intelligence if they could have overcome one fatal flaw—the need to 
specify descriptions of the real world as thoroughly and unambiguously 
as possible—the ability of the hardware approach to approximate human 
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learning hinges on one question as well: Does it make sense to apply the 
term agency to whatever is operating through a set of essentially dumb 
microprocedures that activate its states? 

The role that agency plays in the case of human intelligence is under- 
scored by the same neuroscientists who reject the CPU model of the 
human brain. True, they admit that the PDP approach is closer to what 
we know about how human brains work, yet they are by no means 
convinced that these new approaches will enable machines to model the 
brain (Reeke and Edelman 1988, p. 152). The reason has once again to 
do with the social nature of the human mind. Rosenfield (1988) has writ- 
ten that “the world around us is constantly changing, and we must be 
able to react to it . . . in a way that will take account of the new 
and unexpected, as well as our past individual experiences" (p. 8). The 
question, then, is how we come to "take account" of unexpected events. 
Rosenfield's view is in accord with the Meadian notion that because 
humans are meaning-producing creatures, their intelligence lies in their 
ability to interpret the meaning of the stimuli around them: *Fixed mem- 
ory stores, we have already seen, cannot accommodate the factors of 
context and history. Computations—the use of procedures in a limited 
way —bring us closer to a better solution but still fail to explain a crucial 
aspect of our perceptual capabilities: how our past affects our present 
view of the world, and how our coordinated movements, our past and 
present explorations of the world, influence our perceptions" (p. 145). 

The clear implication of the work described by Rosenfield is that hu- 
man brains work the way they do because the signs they recognize are 
not merely representations of microparts but also interact with larger 
wholes in the culture outside of the brain. Human agency, in other words, 
is a central feature of human intelligence. The unit doing the thinking 
and learning must be capable of taking in the context of the whole if the 
parts are going to fit together in any coherent way. If this point of view 
is correct, then both PDP and connectionist approaches to AI must dem- 
onstrate that their machines can in some way model the human agent's 
capacity to understand the meaning of wholes before anyone can take 
the first step toward engineering a replica of the human brain. Yet, in 
the PDP view of things, it is precisely meaning that is sacrificed in order 
to specify microprocedures. As D. A. Norman (1986) puts it, "I believe 
the point is that PDP mechanisms can set up almost any arbitrary rela- 
tionship. Hence, to the expert, once a skill has been acquired, meaning- 
fulness of the relationships is irrelevant" (p. 544). Because "the interpre- 
tation of the process is not in terms of the messages being sent but rather 
by what states are active," it follows that “in general, there is no single 
reason why any given cognitive state occurs” (p. 546; emphasis in origi- 
nal) What we get in these approaches, even under the best of circum- 
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stances, is a machine that may resemble the human brain in an architec- 
tural sense but one still without the capacity of human brains to move 
backward and forward from microprocedures to macroawareness. These 
approaches come somewhat closer to what would be needed to reject the 
hypothesis of human distinctiveness but are still far from even the first 
stage of what would be needed to do so. 


У CONCLUSION 


The founders of sociological theory were stimulated to think about the 
specifically human features of their societies because the intellectual air 
around them was filled with Darwinian thoughts. Contemporary socio- 
logical theorizing, in a very similar way, is inevitably going to be affected 
by the revolution in computing that marks our own age. It ought to come 
as no surprise that “artificial intelligence . . . is beginning to tread in 
waters very familiar to sociologists, while sociologists could soon find 
some of the methods and concepts of AI provide a novel, but reliable 
approach to their subject" (Gilbert and Heath 1985, p. 1). While there 
are some who question the relevance of AI to sociology (Jahoda 1986; 
Woolgar 1985; Oldman and Drucker 1985), there have also been attempts 
to apply the insights of AI to such diverse topics as Goffmanesque 
dramatological models (Brent 1986), ethnomethodology (Good 1985; 
McTear 1985; Pateman 1985), sociolinguistics and social cognition 
(Bateman 1985), and the sociology of medicine (Gilbert and Heath 1985; 
Weaver 1986). 

One indication of the impact of AI on sociological theory is the avail- 
ability of the processing power of machines to serve as a model for all 
the complexities of human interaction in societies. Beniger, for example, 
has argued that, because "every living system must maintain its organi- 
zation by processing matter and energy," it follows that "information 
processing and programmed decisions are the means by which such mate- 
rial processing is controlled in living systems, from macromolecules of 
DNA to the global economy" (1986, p. 59). But by far the sociological 
theorist most influenced by the cognitive revolution stimulated by com- 
puters is Niklas Luhmann (1982, 1989). 

Like all great theorists in the sociological tradition, Luhmann seeks to 
answer the question, What makes society possible? Modern societies, 
more complex in their economic, legal, and technological density than 
any that came before, particularly raise the question of how they can 
possibly reproduce themselves. Imagining the world as a flux of potential- 
ities existing through time in the manner similar to Schutz (1967), Luh- 
mann argues that we can obtain a meaningful grasp on the world at 
any particular moment only by thinking of societies as organized by the 
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principle of “autopoiesis,” or self-creation (Luhmann 1989; p. 17; see 
also Maturana and Varela 1987). “In the case of meaning-processing as 
well as living systems, autopoiesis has to be secured before all else. This 
means that the system exists if, and as long as, meaningful information 
processing is continued” (Luhmann 1989, p. 18). 

An example of how information processing makes it possible to reduce 
complexity is provided by Luhmann’s recent sociology of law (1989; see 
also the essays in Teubner [1987]. “Binary coding" is what makes self- 
referential systems possible. In the legal realm, for example, the binary 
code legal/illegal defines the entire realm of possibilities. “Since in any 
case only one of these two possibilities exists for the legal system—there 
is no third possibility—the schema contains a complete description of the 
world” (Luhmann 1989, p. 64). Since no binary code can change, how- 
ever, all coding has to be supplemented by what Luhmann calls “pro- 
gramming.” A program determines into which of the binary codes any 
particular act will fall. Thus justice is a programming category, while 
legal is a binary one. Legal regulation therefore occurs when the binary 
code generates a program that reflects back on itself, and so on, in the 
form of an eternally recurring braid. Society is possible because the whole 
system runs on its own: 


This form of legal regulation can be proclaimed as the protection of free- 
dom, indeed as the promise of freedom. Viewed more prudentially it is a 
matter of a specific technique for dealing with highly structured complexity 
In practice this technique requires an endless, circular re-editing of the 
law: the assumption is that something will happen, but how it will happen 
and what its consequences will be has to be awaited When these conse- 
quences begin to reveal themselves they can be perceived as problems and 
provide an occasion for new regulations in law itself as well as in politics. 
Unforeseeable consequences will also occur and it will be impossible to 
determine if and to what extent they apply to that regulation. Again, this 
means an occasion for new regulation, waiting, new consequences, new 
problems, new regulation, and so on. [Luhmann 1989, p. 66] 


In Luhmann's work, we have a picture of society organized to deal 
with complexity just as machines are programmed to process complex 
amounts of information. Yet the problems revealed by work in AI ought 
to give pause to making the analogy too exact. One can assume, for 
example, that a legal system will work algorithmically: rules will be 
generated by inputs that will reflect back and modify the rules accord- 
ingly. Such a model, however, faces two problems. One is that even 
machines, as I have argued above, do not necessarily work algorithmi- 
cally and, it has been recently argued, neither do even apparently rule- 
driven human activities such as mathematics (Penrose 1989). But even 
if a legal system did work algorithmically, or even approximately so, it 
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could only do so if the agents affected by the system were more or less 
automatic rule followers. Here the Meadian distinction between mind 
and brain becomes crucial. Brains, understood neurologically, can be 
imagined to be information-processing mechanisms that work by follow- 
ing programmed rules. But minds do not. What makes human intelli- 
gence different —and what therefore makes models of society based on 
analogies with the machine inappropriate—is that, in human societies, 
people alter the rules they are expected to follow by incorporating infor- 
mation from the contexts and situations in which they find themselves 
together with others. 

The major differences between the way machines and humans relate 
to rules are summarized in table 1. The most extreme form of rule adher- 
ence is contained in the software approaches to AI, for there the rules 
are everything. The failure of such programs—-or, more precisely, their 
success only on condition that heuristics, efforts to generalize about rules 
rather than to specify them, become the dominant way to realize them— 
indicates that concepts of agency based on the notion that an agent is an 
algorithmic rule follower and nothing else are impossible to conceive: 
here is where the Wittgensteinian regress will always assert itself.* We 
must, at the very least, posit the possibility of exceptions to rules, as the 
hardware approach to AI does, thereby introducing what its advocates 
call learning. It is clearly possible, as connectionist approaches have dem- 
onstrated, to make machines that will follow rules, even when the rules 
are ambiguous or unspecified. (In the words of Terry Sejnowski, "It's 
not like we're throwing rules away. This is a rule-following system, rather 
than a rule-based system. It's incorporating the regularities in the English 
language, but without our having to put in rules" [cited in Allman 1989, 
p. 186].) But human minds do not merely follow rules; they also make 
them. There has not yet been developed a machine capable of making 
the rules it will then follow. 

An emphasis on rules, in turn, raises the question of how they are 
transmitted. If we distinguish between representations that mean only 
what they mean and representations into which other meanings can be 
read—my approach to this long-debated issue will, following Pagels 
(1988, pp. 192—94), call the former signs and the latter symbols—then 
machines can read signs, whereas minds can interpret symbols. We rec- 
ognize symbols as whole configurations and can disassemble them to 
account for their parts, while signs are the individual elements that to- 


* From an even more radically Wittgensteinian position, it is possible to challenge the 
notion that even the simplest machines following the simplest instructions are follow- 
ing rules, for the whole nature of what it means to follow remains problematic (see 
Shanker 1987) 
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TABLE 1 
ARTIFICIAL AND HUMAN (SOCIAL) FORMS ог COGNITION 


ARTIFICIAL 
Software Hardware SOCIAL 
Locus ДАМ; СРО Neural nets Mind 
Relation to rules Rule following Rule excepting Rule making 
(algorithmic) 
Language Signs Subsigns Symbols 
Meaning Formal/ notational Procedural Supplied 


gether form a symbol. Given the complexity of their parts, symbols are 
open to interpretation; given the simplicity of their parts, signs are not. 
The meaning of a symbol does not exist within the symbol but has to be 
interpreted by the mind. 

It is due to the difference between signs and symbols that machines 
and humans respond differently to questions of meaning. Meaning is 
formal and notational in some kinds of AI research, most especially those 
based on the software model. One searches for formal modes of expres- 
sion that enable thoughts to be represented in terms of syntactical rules 
(or grammars) that can be rendered into computations. For this very 
reason, as Fodor writes, “the machine lives in an entirely notational 
world; all its beliefs are false” (19815, p. 315). Fodor calls this *method- 
ological solipsism”; machines process data as if there were referents in 
the real world to be interpreted, without, of course, ever interpreting 
them.’ The development of PDP models reinforces the point, for these 
versions of AI do not, as the software versions sometimes did, make the 
claim that they are representing the real world. They use the real-world 
structure of the human brain merely as a model for a machine. For them, 
meaning lies in the strengths of connections between nets and nowhere 
else. Such an approach makes possible a greater mechanical facility with 
machines, but it cannot duplicate the particular form of intelligence we 
associate with use of the mind. 

If these differences are accepted, it follows that the hypothesis of hu- 
man uniqueness need not be rejected as a result of AI. Because we can 
make "a principled distinction between the study of mind (as properly 


5 This feature of AI research is elevated into a methodological principle by Dennett 
(1978, pp. 3—22), who argues that we can take an "intentional" stance toward ma- 
chines, ascribing to them certain features without necessarily making an argument 
that they possess those features in reality. 
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conceived) and the study of brains and nervous systems” (Coulter 1983, 
p. 146), there still remain important differences between how people 
living in society think compared with how machines do. It follows as 
well that efforts to rely on AI understandings of cognition for models of 
how human societies work will miss the essential difference between 
human and other forms of intelligence. To be sure, systems approaches 
such as Luhmann’s seem at first glance to receive support from the cogni- 
tive revolution associated with computers. Yet, far from equating the 
kinds of intelligence associated with all organic systems, AI, in an admit- 
tedly backhanded way, actually reinforces the hypothesis of human dis- 
tinctiveness by calling attention to the ambiguity-resolving, incomplete, 
and meaning-dependent features of human minds. Work in AI stimulates 
sociological theorizing in many directions; those traditions with antisys- 
tematic inclinations—such as ethnomethodology and symbolic interac- 
tionism—receive just as much support from АТ as those who would use 
what we have learned about machine behavior to model what we know 
about human behavior. 
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Simmel and Parsons Reconsidered! 


Donald N. Levine 
University af Chicago 


Simmel and Parsons both formulated distinctive conceptions of so- 
ciology before executing their original sociological studies. These 
conceptions differed with regard to methods and to principles. 
Their divergences led Parsons to downplay Simmel’s work, such 
that the relationship between Parsonian action theory and Simmel- 
ian sociology remains problematic to this day. A major divergence 
concerns the emphasis by Simmel on forms of interaction and the 
emphasis by Parsons on the substantive contents of action. This 
divergence remains even after one clarifies their respective presup- 
positions by differentiating variables that they confound. Both ap- 
proaches remain viable, particularly if they incorporate certain crit- 
icisms with which each confronts the other. 


When Talcott Parsons unveiled The Structure of Social Action (Struc- 
ture) [1937] 1968), he was seeking to replace two conceptions of the 
sociological tradition with a novel vision of that tradition. The first con- 
ception, then dominant in the United States, was epitomized in the influ- 
ential text by Park and Burgess, Introduction to the Science of Sociology 
(1921). Deriving ultimately from Comte, their account told the story of 
the discipline as a progressive displacement of vague, speculative ideas 
about social phenomena by precisely observed and rigorously represented 
facts. In the memorable words of Park and Burgess, “the period of the 
‘schools’ " was giving way to “the period of investigation and research," 
and so "the first thing that students in sociology need to learn is to 
observe and record their own observations" (1921, pp. 44, v). 

A contrasting view appeared seven years later in Pitirim Sorokin's 
Contemporary Sociological Theories (1928). Although Sorokin agreed 
that the scholar's primary task is "to deal with facts rather than theo- 
ries," he nonetheless deemed it crucial to offer the novitiate sociologist 
a reasoned inventory of the diverse schools of sociological theory, since 


! An earlier version of this article was presented at the conference, “Georg Simmel e 
le origini della sociologia moderna,” Trento, Italy, October 19-21, 1989 Requests 
for reprints should be sent to Donald N. Levine, Department of Sociology, University 
of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 60637. 
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those theories had “been appearing like mushrooms after rain . . . [and] 
the field of sociology is overcrowded by a multitude of various and contra- 
dictory systems" (1928, pp. xvii, xix). Accordingly, Sorokin's pluralist 
account distinguished nine major schools and their numerous branches, 
thus representing a wide array of the (primarily European) authors whom 
Sorokin knew so well. 

In countering these modes of representing the field, Parsons argued, 
against the empiricist approach, that rigorous observation could not suf- 
fice to establish a scientific discipline but that independently elaborated 
theoretical assumptions were also necessary. Against the kind of theoreti- 
cal pluralism represented by his senior colleague Sorokin at Harvard, 
however, Parsons argued that the time had come to unify the divergent 
theoretical traditions in sociology behind a single theoretical scheme, one 
that could in fact be justified by purely scientific developments in the 
discipline during the previous half century. 

So it was, as Jeffrey Alexander (1987) has colorfully characterized the 
effort, that Parsons sought to overcome the dilemma of having “a nation 
without a theory" and “theoretical traditions without a nation" (p. 21). 
Parsons sought to reconstruct European sociology by “providing a syn- 
thesis which would eliminate the warring schools which had divided it" 
(p. 21) and so provide American sociology with an intellectually respect- 
able theoretical charter for its investigative activities. In pursuit of this 
“ecumenical” ambition, Parsons aspired to develop “a theory to end all 
theories” (p. 238). 

Although Parson’s achievement in Structure must still be seen as sub- 
stantial, his ecumenical aspiration was doomed to failure. On philosophic 
grounds alone this failure could have been predicted, indeed it was pre- 
dictable on the basis of Parsons's own expressed assumptions about the 
independent variability of theoretical constructs and, later, of the cultur- 
ally generated symbolic foundations of cognitive schemes. Historically, 
the failure was evident in Structure’s strikingly partial account of the 
utilitarian tradition (Camic 1979); its inattention to the French tradition 
before Durkheim and to the entire American tradition; its highly selective 
appropriation of the work of Marx, Durkheim, and Weber; and its nearly 
complete neglect of the work of Georg Simmel. 

Although many of these omissions could be attributed to ignorance, 
carelessness, or legitimate selective emphases, one must raise the question 
whether some of them reflected an early waning of the ecumenical im- 
pulse. Commenting on the vicissitudes of this impulse in his fine-grained 
interpretation of the Parsonian oeuvre, Alexander (1983) argues that Par- 


1 For extensive elaboration of the metaphor of Parsons's opus as a charter for sociol- 
ogy, see Camic (1989) 
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sons's later work—the development of interchange theory—represented 
his “final and most significant approach to theoretical ecumenicism, to 
his hope of producing a multidimensional and synthetic sociological the- 
ory’; but in fact it was with interchange theory that “Parsons turned 
decisively from ecumenicism to theoretical imperialism, from synthesis 
and bridge-building as a conscious theoretical strategy to the tactics of 
theoretical exclusivity” (Alexander 1983, pp. 152, 160). Whether or not 
that is зо, we have ample documentation that the exclusionary tactic was 
already manifest at the time Structure was written. Just before publishing 
that work, Parsons made the decision to exclude a substantial essay on 
Simmel from his grand synthesis of the resources of classical theory. 

As late as 1935, Parsons had expressed an intention to include Simmel 
in the grand synthesis, describing him as one of the three writers from 
the idealistic tradition, along with Weber and Tónnies, who had been 
“most important” in the evolution of his views (1935, рр. 282-83). Не 
went оп to draft a 16-page section on Simmel for inclusion in Structure. 
His decision not to publish that material reflected an exclusionary impulse 
that surfaced from two sources. For one thing, as Parsons recalled in a 
letter written a few months before his death, he had been engaged in a 
competition for the honor of being the principal importer of German 
sociology to the United States: 


[Simmel's] position had been used as relatively few people are still aware 
as the takeoff point for an attempt to build social system theory which I 
considered to be fundamentally mistaken. This began in Germany with a 
large work by Leopold von Wiese, with the title, Besichungslekre This 
appeared somewhere near the time I was a student in Heidelberg... It 
had a certain vogue there but the theme was taken up by the late Howard 
Becker. Becker built it into a large book which was an adaptation of the 
Wiese position and went under the title Wiese-Becker. Indeed, for a few 
years, Becker and I were rivals for the leadership of the introduction of 
German sociology into this country. If I played down Simmel, certainly 
Becker even more drastically played down Weber [Parsons 1979, pp. 1-2] 


Beyond this concern for competitive advantage, Parsons apparently 
came to realize that, despite certain points of affinity with Simmel, their 
methodological and substantive differences proved to be so fundamental 
that it was not plausible to accommodate Simmel under his ecumenical 
umbrella. As Parsons acknowledged in the letter cited above, “The deci- 
sion not to include [the section on Simmel] had various motives. . . . It 
is true that Simmel’s program did not fit my convergence thesis” (Parsons 
1979). In the unpublished material, Parsons indicated some aspects of 
their incompatibility by maintaining that Simmel’s mode of abstraction 
was Only descriptive, not analytic in the manner Parsons espoused, and 
consequently Simmel’s “mode of abstraction . . . directly cuts across the 
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line of analysis into elements of action which has been our main concern” 
(Parsons 1936, p. 9). No less important, Parsons had come to affirm 
common values as the essential ingredient of social organization, not 
interaction as such—the more Simmelian notion that he had employed 
just a few years earlier, when he wrote: “By sociology, I should mean a 
science which studies phenomena specifically social, those arising out of 
the interaction of human beings as such, which would hence not be 
reducible to the ‘nature’ of those human beings” (Parsons 1932, p. 338; 
emphasis in original).° 

Parsons’s understanding that Simmel did not fit his convergence thesis 
had a number of serious consequences. For one, it freed him to pursue 
the grand design of his action theory without being encumbered by the 
complex issues that would have dogged him had he tried to incorporate 
Simmel’s theory at that time. As I observed in 1957, Parsons’s failure to 
devote substantial space to Simmel in Structure may have been “so much 
the better for sociology” since it gave Parsons more freedom to elaborate 
his coherent theoretic approach, while sparing Simmel’s work the simpli- 
fication that a Parsonian treatment at that time would undoubtedly have 
involved (Levine [1957] 1980, p. Lxiii).* At the same time, by posing as 
an authoritative reconstruction of the sociological tradition, Structure 
had the effect of establishing a new canon of sociological classics that 
excluded Simmel, thereby contributing to the eclipse of a major theorist 
who had been such a stimulating resource for American sociology during 
the earlier decades of this century (Levine et al. 1976). What is more, 
it set the pattern for Parsons’s lifelong inattention to Simmel,* thereby 
depriving him of numerous points of support and stimulation in direc- 


? For further specifying certain issues m terms of which Parsons related to Simmel, I 
am indebted to Jaworski (1990). 

* Рог a recent celebration of the sense in which Parsons’s skewed historical reconstruc- 
tion figures as an essential part of his brilliant theory building, see Alexander (19886, 
1989) 


5 This is true despite the inclusion of five selections by Simmel in the two-volume 
compilation of classic writings on social theory that Parsons coedited with Edward 
Shils, Kaspar D. Naegele, and Jesse В. Pitts (1961). The point was later acknowledged 
by Parsons himself in his preface to the 1968 edition of Structure: “Along with the 
American social psychologists, notably Cooley, Mead, and W. I. Thomas, the most 
important single figure neglected in The Structure of Social Action, and to an impor- 
tant degree in my subsequent writings, 1s probably Simmel” (1968, p. mv) As Victor 
Lidz, literary executor of the Parsons estate, observed in a letter about Parsons’s 
subsequent inattention to Summel, “My guess is that [Parsons] continued to feel, as 
he had argued in the Simmel-Toennies draft for The Structure of Social Action, that 
Simmel's theoretical method апа . . substantive theory diverged far enough from 
the stance of action theory as to make efforts to exploit convergences unfrutful” 
(personal communication) 
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tions where his later thinking ran parallel to Simmel's. Finally, this 
set the stage for the considerable divisiveness and not always fruitful 
controversy that afflicted postwar sociology, with the eruption of a pleth- 
ora of warring schools, most of which shared two features: “a critical 
stance toward Parsonian theory, and a programmatic statement in which 
Simmel was hailed as a founding father” (Levine 1984, p. 361; 1985a, 
р. 124)? 

In recent years the sociological community seems to have been re- 
turning to a more synthetic and ecumenical mode of theoretical work.* 
Notable efforts have been made to integrate the Parsonian synthesis with 
ideas from two of the three main figures most conspicuously absent or 
underrepresented in Structure, Karl Marx (see, e.g., Gould 1987) and 
George Herbert Mead (see, e.g., Habermas 1987), as well as with post- 
Parsonian developments in American sociology (Alexander 1987). Yet the 
question of the relation of Simmel to Parsons remains nearly as problem- 
atic as it appeared when I first broached the matter more than three 
decades ago. This may be a propitious time to review the possibility of 
finding constructive ways to relate the legacies of Simmel and Parsons. 


DIVERGENCES 


The task of relating Simmel and Parsons proves particularly formidable 
because of one feature that the two theorists shared, a feature that distin- 
guishes them from virtually all of the other originative sociologists. Most 


* For example, Simmel, like Parsons, was engaged in a lifelong quest to unite the 
traditions of naturalism and idealism; he provided an extensive elaboration of & prob- 
lematic that Parsons would later take up ш earnest, the character of money as a 
generalized symbolic medium of exchange, and pioneered the notion of viewing ex- 
change as a paradigm for all social interaction; and he anticipated Parsons in arguing 
that self, society, and culture were to be distinguished as three distinct, irreducible 
modes of organizing human experience and that the concrete individual must be 
understood as a composite of psychological components, societal components, and 
ideal components. 

7 These could be said to include Merton’s emphases on middle-range theories, group 
structural properties, and sociological ambivalence, Coser's conflict theory; the ex- 
change theories of Homans and Blau, Laumann's network theory; phenomenological 
sociology, following Schutz and Garfinkel, and Goffman's approach to symbolic inter- 
action. Of course, the most prominent axis of divisiveness stemmed from the neo- 
Marxian camp In Alexander's words, "the story of sociological theory after World 
War II is, 1n one sense, the story of the rise and fall of the ‘Parsonian empire’ ? 
(1987, р 281)—a fall occasioned by the nse of divergent positions that assaulted the 
hegemony of the Parsonian synthesis from different angles. 

* See Neil Smelser's recent observation: “It seems to me that this phase [of divisive 
disarray] now appears to be running its course, and that new signs of synthesis are 
appearing or are on the horizon" (1988, p. 2) 
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sociologists, as Raymond Aron has observed, “generally choose as their 
point of departure an analysis of the historical period to which they 
belong” (1968, p. 74).° In striking contrast, both Simmel and Parsons 
took as their points of departure the strictly academic question of the 
proper aims and boundaries of a discipline of sociology before embarking 
on their substantive sociological studies. (To be sure, Simmel wrote a 
few topical essays before publishing Uber Sosiale Differensierung, but 
these did not affect the way he came to conceive of sociology.) As a result, 
their epistemic divergences appear particularly formidable because they 
stem from deeply pondered and sharply articulated incommensurable 
presuppositions that protrude extensively in their substantive work, pre- 
suppositions that affected their choice of topics for investigation and their 
interpretations of social phenomena. 

What are these incommensurable presuppositions? I would identify 
two above all: one a presupposition about method and one about princi- 
ples of social reality. Let me begin with the difference of method. 

From about 1933 onward, Parsons never deviated from the goal of 
formulating a general theory of action, a general theory based on the clear 
articulation of primary elements and the logical derivation of synthetic 
theorems from those elements.!° In his earliest phase, the elements in 
question were the structural elements of action: means, ends, conditions, 
and regulative norms. In his middle phase, the elements were the struc- 
tural elements of action systems: motives, roles, and symbols. In his 
later phase, the elements were the functional requisites of action systems: 
adaptation, goal attainment, integration, and pattern maintenance. But 
in each phase, Parsons adhered to a program using antecedently defined 
elements to provide the starting points from which the general properties 
of action were derived. This type of method has been referred to as a 
logistic method." 


? That is, the programmatic ideas of most originative sociologists took shape conse- 
quent to their engagement with substantive issues tied to diagnoses of their time. Thus, 
Comte started his sociology after diagnosing the intellectual and moral confusion of 
France during the Restoration, Tonnies, after observing the dissolution of communal 
forms of social organization; Durkheim, after confronting the problem of moral soli- 
danty in modern societies, Weber, after confronting the forms of rationalization in 
the modern West, Pareto, after experiencing what he considered the poverty of rational 
liberalism; and Park, after grappling with the role of the news media in creating 
modern public opinion. 

For the evolution of this aspiration in the thought of the young Parsons, see Camic 
(1991). 

!! The typology of methods I employ here denves from the work of Richard McKeon 
(e.g , 1951, [1952] 1990) For a recent creative exposition of this schema, see Walter 
Watson (1985). For & more extensive typology of epistemic approaches in the social 
sciences, see Levine (1986). 
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Simmel was no less consistent throughout his career in pursuing a 
radically different type of method. Rather than deriving synthetic theo- 
rems from primary elements, Simmel’s approach was to identify some 
particular problem or phenomenal complex and to analyze its essential 
characteristics. This type of method has been termed problematic or 
analytic." In contrast to the logistic method, which determines the prop- 
erties of wholes from their elements—or the dialectic method, which 
determines the properties of parts by the wholes that encompass 
them—this method involves the reciprocal determination of parts by 
their wholes and of wholes by their parts. As Walter Watson has de- 
scribed the contrast, the problematic method “is distinguished from lo- 
gistic because the elements of the whole are indeterminate until they are 
organized in the method, rather than being initially determinate so that 
the method can determine their consequences. . . . This method is distin- 
guished from dialectic because the whole is what it is as the unity of its 
parts, as a unity of form and matter, rather than being what it is as a 
part of some larger whole. Its wholes are complete rather than partial” 
(1985, p. 91). 

For Simmel, then, there were no determinate parts of action from 
which to generate a grand general theory. His goal was to create what 
Merton came to call “theories of the middle range,” not as stepping- 
stones to an ultimate goal of systematic general theory, but as ends in 
themselves, ways of identifying and analyzing phenomenal complexes 
that observers find of interest. He applied this method in quite different 
phenomenal domains or worlds—to different personality configurations, 
different kinds of cultural forms, and different kinds of social forms. 
Rather than reduce all of these formations to a single set of determining 
elements, he insisted that “form and content are but relative concepts. 
They are categories of knowledge used to master the phenomena, and to 
organize them intellectually, so that the same thing which in any one 
relation appears as form, as though it were looked at from above, must 
in another relation, where it is viewed ‘from below,’ be labelled content” 
(Simmel [1908] 1968, p. 331; translation in 1955, p. 172; translation mod- 
ified). 

Given Parsons’s commitment to the very different orientation embod- 
ied in the logistic method, it is no surprise that he came to reject Simmel’s 


Tn my dissertation I called this the method of "causal resolution.” 

3 See Siegfried Kracauer's apt characterization of Summel's method as a search for 
Wesenssusammengehórigkeit (1920—21) and Maria Steinhoff’s depiction of it "In all 
his books . . Simmel confronts directly the flow of life and, guided by certain 
cognitive intentions, singles out from its vast fullness individual problems which ap- 
pear worthy of research, which he then analyzes inductively and pushes forth im every 
single imvestigatiom to the ultimate layer of the problem” (1925, p. 252; my emphasis). 
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proposal to base sociology on the study of social forms, on grounds similar 
to those he invoked when criticizing Weber—because such a methodol- 
ogy analyzes discrete ideal types instead of constructing a systematic 
theory based on analytic elements ([1937] 1968, p. 716). Thus, when 
examining particular phenomena such as friendship, law, or economic 
exchange, Parsons seeks to explain them in terms of their constitutive 
action elements or systemic functional components, whereas Simmel 
would seek to analyze their essential defining properties as distinctive 
types of human formation. 

What I term principles here signifies an author's basic assumptions 
about how to represent (social) reality. For Simmel, the foundational 
notion is forms of interaction; for Parsons, systems of action. These diver- 
gent starting points generate two radically different ways to conceptualize 
social phenomena. 

Both authors represent these starting points as instances of abstraction 
from the totality of observables. For Simmel, the universe consists of 
innumerable interactions of all sorts—among atomic particles, molecules, 
organisms, celestial bodies, and whatever. What "society" signifies is an 
abstraction, from the universe of all interactions, of those interactions 
that obtain among human beings. A second cut of abstraction separates 
the energy that drives those interactions from the structures that organize 
them Humans come to interact on the basis of certain drives and for the 
sake of certain purposes. These motives constitute what Simmel calls 
the "contents" of interaction. The ways in which those interactions are 
organized constitute a second dimension of their existence, a dimension 
that he calls “forms.” Since the contents and forms of interaction vary 
independently, such that inquiries into their respective properties can be 
carried out separately, Simmel assigns to the discipliné of sociology the 
task of identifying and analyzing the constitutive forms of interaction 
and to other disciplines the task of investigating the properties of their 
contents. 

Although Parsons applauded Simmel's effort to fashion the discipline 
of sociology by means of a deliberate act of theoretical abstraction——ac- 
knowledging his as “perhaps the first serious attempt to gain a basis for 
sociology аз... a special science" (1968, pp. 772-73)— for Parsons, the 
way to sociology begins with a different set of abstractions. His first 
abstraction is the domain of human actions, phenomena that are ab- 
stracted from the total universe of phenomena by virtue of possessing 
some sort of meaning or relevance to human goals and interests. (In later 
formulations, Parsons would define action as consisting of those aspects 
of human behavior that are involved in or controlled by culturally struc- 
tured symbolic codes [1977, p. 230].) These meanings provide what Par- 
sons calls an actor's orientations, and an organized plurality of orien- 
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tations of action constitutes a system of action. The second cut of 
abstraction for Parsons consists of the orientations that are rational, in 
the sense of adapting to life conditions and adopting the most efficient 
means to realize their ends, and those orientations that are governed by 
norms and generally glossed as nonrational. The task of sociology, as 
Parsons defined it in Structure, was to study the nonrational, normative 
dimension of action systems, while economics retained the task of study- 
ing the rational dimension of action systems. Even when Parsons later 
transfigured his basic frame of reference into the four-function paradigm, 
his point of departure remained that of meaning or purpose, since mecha- 
nisms like adaptation and integration were defined in terms of the pur- 
poses they fulfilled in maintaining a system of action. 

Although each of these formulations harbors a clutch of conflated 
ideas—confusions that have frustrated generations of readers—-in their 
relatively crude state, they can be used to stake out certain core issues 
that emerge when the presuppositions of Simmel and Parsons are led to 
confront one another. In comparing them we see something of what 
Parsons presumably had in mind when he suggested that Simmel’s 
schema “cut across” his own. For Simmel’s schema indicates that both 
rational and nonrational action orientations belong to the “contents” of 
interaction, so that a Parsonian sociology focused on nonrational dimen- 
sions of action fails to provide a way to study relational structures, while 
Parsons argued that, by failing to examine the motivational dimension 
of social interaction in a systematic way, a Simmelian sociology focused 
on forms fails to provide explanatory accounts of social action. According 
to Simmel’s frame of reference, Parsons neglects forms for contents; in 
the perspective of Parsons, Simmel neglects contents for forms. As Par- 
sons himself put it, “My objection to . . . Simmel [concerned] his pro- 
grammatic formula that the fruitful way to proceed was to construct 
‘formal sociology,’ that is the idea that the forms of social relationship 
should be the center of attention rather than the substantive content of 
social action” (1979, p. 2; emphasis mine). '* 


14 In his work on Strectwre, including the unpublished section on Simmel, Parsons 
dealt with Simmel’s crosscutting emphasis on forms by relegating it to the status of a 
merely descrtpirve approach. In a significant passage toward the end of Séructwre, he 
wrote, “This isolation of descriptive aspects can take place ш two main directions, 
[one of which] may be called the relational. . . . In so far as this interaction of the 
action systems of individuals is continuous and regular these relationships acquire 
certain identifiable, relatively constant properties or descriptive aspects. One of them 
is the structural [defined in a footnote as "Simmel's ‘form’ ^]. Another is involved 
in the relative priority of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft. No attempt will be made 
here to give it a specific name as a property" (1968, p. 744; emphasis in original). I 
would argue that in The Social System (1951) Parsons came to transform the theoreti- 
cal status of relational constructs from descriptive aspects into analytic elements, 
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CLARIFICATIONS 


This gross contrast remains even after one sorts out the confusions that 
encumber the accounts of their presuppositions by both authors. In Sim- 
mel’s work the confusions stem from the radically diverse orders of phe- 
nomena that he subsumes under the category of social forms. In the 
collection of sociological essays Simmel assembled in the great Soziologie, 
he included such disparate topics as superordination and subordination 
(chap. 3), conflict and competition (chap. 4), the stranger and the poor 
person (chaps. 9, 4), secret societies (chap. 5), group expansion and the 
development of individuality (chap. 10), and the quantitative aspects of 
groups (chap. 2). In the language of present-day sociology we would 
describe these under quite distinct categories. Super- and subordination 
designates a kind of social relation; conflict and competition, kinds of 
process; the stranger and the poor, social roles; secret societies, a kind 
of collectivity; group expansion, a developmental pattern; and group size, 
a dimension of social organization, hence a structural variable. To articu- 
late these distinctions is simply to provide a more systematic account of 
what a Simmelian sociology of forms encompasses. To analyze the forms 
of association now means to look at the structural aspects of phenomena 
from a variety of angles. The study of social forms, following Simmel, 
can focus on relationships, or interaction processes, or roles, or collectivi- 
ties, or developmental patterns, or structural variables. Each of these 
categories offers a way to represent structural regularities abstracted from 
diverse purposive areas of human Ше.'° Thus, each of the phenomena 
mentioned above can be refracted into all of these structural categories 
(see table 1). 

Having disentangled the several kinds of phenomena Simmel included 
in his analyses of social forms, we find his basic principle still at work 
but realized in a more transparent and differentiated manner. Any one 


analogous to the way he later transformed the status of political science from a descrip- 
tive discipline into an analytic discipline. However, the route he chose was to differen- 
tiate Tonnies’s contrasting types into patterns of value-orientation rather than to 
construe Simmel’s interactional types as patterns of analytic formal elements—as von 
Wiese had, in effect, done. 

7 «А relationship, like superordination-subordination, is a form considered with re- 
spect to the kind of connection linking a number of statuses. A process, like conflict, 
concerns the kind of activity that goes on among the incumbents of those statuses. A 
status-role, like the stranger, concerns the properties of one party to a relationship A 
collectivity, like a secret society, concerns the properties of one party to a relationship 
when that party consists of a plurality of units. A developmental or dynamic pattern, 
like group expansion and the development of individuality, is some regularity concern- 
ing formal changes exhibited by groups over time. A structural variable, like size, is 
some dimension of organization, changes in which are accompanied by changes in 
other aspects of organization” (Levine 1981, p. 68). 
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of the formal categories listed above, for example, could be applied in 
such diverse substantive areas as art, business, education, health care, 
politics, or religion. 

Several confusions pervade Parsons’s discussion of his presuppositions. 
The most serious one, perhaps, appears in Parsons’s tendency to equate 
the rational dimension of action with the pursuit of material interests. 
This confusion has been amplified by Alexander, otherwise one of Par- 
sons’s most perspicacious readers, who has elevated this equivalence into 
an apical theorem of Parsonian theory. In one of Alexander’s recent 
formulations, he writes: “Every theory of society . . . assumes an answer 
to the question, ‘What is action?’ Every theory contains an implicit un- 
derstanding of motivation. Is it efficient and rational, concerned primar- 
ily with objective calculation? Or is it nonrational and subjective, ori- 
ented toward moral concerns or altruism, strongly affected, perhaps, by 
internal emotional concerns?" (1988a, p. 13). 

This lumping together of subjectivity, emotionality, and morality de- 
rives from the fact that Parsons took the economistic model of human 
action as his point of departure in articulating a theory of action. Yet, in 
making these notions equivalent, Parsons ignored a long line of Western 
thought, evident especially in Hellenic philosophy, Kantian idealism, and 
French social theory, which proceeds from the assumption of a body- 
mind dualism and holds that reason stands in opposition to desire and 
that rationality forms the ground of human moral orientations. This con- 
struction of rationality was still retained in Weber's notion of value ra- 
tionality; it figured prominently in the arguments of Dewey and Mead 
regarding the role of rationality in the domain of public discourse and 
has been recovered by Habermas in his notion of discursively argued 
validity claims. If these distinctions are to be incorporated into a synthetic 
action theory, then the notions of utility and rationality must be cross- 
classified rather than equated (see table 2). 

While this schema offers a clarified and differentiated account of the 
orientations of action, it does not affect the question of the relationship 
between orientations and structure (Simmel's contents and form) in Par- 
sons's thought. When Parsons discusses structure, he defines it as refer- 
ring to relatively constant features of a system of action, contrasting it 
with the system's dynamic or processual aspects But how does he repre- 
sent structure? In his first phase, structure referred simply to the organi- 
zation of action orientations. In the middle phase, when he distinguished 
social systems from other systems of action, he defined it in terms of 
institutionalized norms: thus, the pattern variables, alternatives of value- 
orientation, were presented as the main way to represent different kinds 
of social structure. In the later phase, he emphasized the subordination 
of structural analysis to functional considerations. Rejecting the appella- 
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TABLE 2 


А Nxo-PARSONIAN ACTION SCHEMA 


MODIS оғ ACTION 


ENDS оғ ACTION Nonrational Ratonal 
Material interests Appettive dispositions Instrumental rationality 
Ideal interests 2. ..... Moral sentiments Value rationality, 


tion of “structural-functional theory” on grounds that “the concept func- 
tion is not correlative with structure, but is the master concept of the 
framework for the relations between any living system and its environ- 
ment” (1977, p. 236), he came to subordinate structural analyses to mat- 
ters involving the interchange of inputs and outputs among functionally 
differentiated units. Thus, throughout his work, Parsons found ways to 
subsume structural considerations under the rubric of meanings—the 
actor’s rational/nonrational orientations, the value-orientations embod- 
ied in institutionalized norms, or the purposes embodied in functionally 
defined subsystems. At no point did he provide a way to represent inter- 
actional structures independent of the motivations or purposes of action, 
although he did provide increasingly rich and differentiated schemata for 
analyzing the orientations of action. 

Simmel, by contrast, provided analyses that could be formalized into 
the terms of a schema of pattern variables for the analysis of interaction 
structures. In attempting to articulate such a schema, [ once identified at 
least six such variables (1981). These include group size, social distance, 
vertical position, valence (positive/negative sentiments), self-involve- 
ment, and symmetry. That is, any social form can be characterized struc- 
turally by specifying how many actors its involves, how close (in various 
respects) they stand to one another, the degree and type of vertical grada- 
tion they exhibit, the respects in which they are positively and/or nega- 
tively disposed to one another, the extent of the claims they make on the 
personalities of their members, and the extent to which the expectations 
among their members are reciprocal or asymmetrical. On the other hand, 
for purposes of sociological analysis, Simmel relegates concern for the 
motivational bases of those structures to what Parsons would have called 
a residual category. 

It does seem that we here confront an irreducible difference between 
the two approaches If one’s point of departure is to focus on formal 
structure, purpose becomes residual; if one focuses on purpose, whether 
in the idiom of actor’s values or systemic needs, structure becomes resid- 
ual. Sociologists tend to divide along the lines of one or the other ap- 
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proach. The division seems accentuated by the fact that some sociologists 
have tried to embrace both but only at different points in their careers. 
Thus, R. F. Bales developed an ingenious schema for analyzing interac- 
tion process in terms of functional categories, which he abandoned in 
favor of a schema that instead measures group structure in terms of 
Simmelian structural categories such as position (dominance/submissive- 
ness) and valence (friendliness/antagonism), he retained only a single 
category that designates a functional role (expressiveness/instrumental- 
ity). James S. Coleman, on the other hand, initially worked with Simmel- 
like structural categories in his analysis of community conflict but turned 
in his later work to a focus on rational action orientations. Is there any- 
thing more to be said of the matter other than that we have apparently 
reached an impasse in trying to integrate two contradictory perspectives? 


EPISTEMIC PERSPECTIVES 


At this juncture I propose to shift the level of discourse and raise a 
metatheoretical question regarding the status of incompatible theoretical 
positions and to advance the notion propounded by those who advocate 
what has been termed a position of methodological pluralism: the notion 
that two or more mutually contradictory positions may both be valid. In 
so doing І want to argue that Simmel and Parsons both have inconsistent 
positions on the matter. In certain respects, each is a monist; in other 
respects, each is a pluralist. 

When setting forth the principles that ground his approach to sociologi- 
cal investigation, Simmel claimed to be replacing vague and uncertain 
conceptions of sociology with an unambiguous subject matter, one gov- 
erned by a methodologically secure research program. He presents his 
view of the discipline and its agenda as the only defensible conception. 
On the other hand, as I argued at length in a recent article (Levine 
1989), when discussing the nature of both history and philosophy, Simmel 
showed himself to be an uncompromising and precocious advocate of a 
pluralist epistemology—in arguments that logically must be extended to 
cover the domain of sociology as well. 

Parsons manifests a comparable inconsistency. Although early on in 
Structure he endorsed Znaniecki’s argument that facts about human so- 
cial phenomena may be represented in a number of different, often cross- 
cutting schemata, he went on to develop the “action” frame of reference 
as the only plausible and all-encompassing theoretical framework for the 
analysis of human phenomena, Within that framework, he defined a 
uniquely plausible place for the discipline of sociology. While the terms 
of that definition changed at various points in his career, in every instance 
he maintained that the role he was assigning to sociology described its 
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mission univocally. Although, in contrast to Simmel, Parsons remained 
a more consistent monist throughout his career, his later discussions of 
the constitutive role of cultural symbolism and the independent variabil- 
ity of symbols in shaping all actional dispositions could be drawn on to 
ground a pluralist position quite at variance with his own predilections. 

Those parts of their arguments that Parsons and Simmel advance to 
ground a position of epistemic pluralism seem to offer the most promising 
way to resolve the problem generated by their contradictory presupposi- 
tions regarding both methods and principles. We may draw on those 
arguments to construct a view of the sociological tradition that reduces 
it neither to a trajectory of continually improved empirical techniques 
nor to a single channel of theoretical formation. They help us to under- 
stand that the heritage of sociology is radically pluralistic, in that its 
range of visions or insights neither can nor should be reduced to a single 
mold or research program. To say this, however, is not to maintain that 
the divergent orientations in sociology have been or should be maintained 
in antiseptic isolation from one another. On the contrary, the diverse 
traditions within sociology have taken their shape partly in reaction to 
one another through progressively developing but contrasting solutions 
to common problems, and such dialectical interplay makes up a good 
part of what may be called genuine intellectual progress in the discipline 
(Levine 19855). In the rest of this article, I wish to suggest ways in 
which the divergent epistemic approaches of Simmel and Parsons, while 
arguably incommensurable, may nevertheless be enriched and refined 
through systematic confrontation with each other. 


CONNECTIONS 

Simmel's approach to the study of society is vulnerable in three respects 
that a Parsonian critique readily reveals. It can remain a distinctive and 
even more fruitful approach, I submit, by responding to the following 
criticisms. 

For one thing, in viewing the dispositions to engage in social interac- 
tion as presocial, Simmel is vulnerable to the objection, voiced long ago 
by Durkheim, that the "contents" of association are themselves social 
facts. In Parsonian terms, dispositions to associate in certain ways reflect 
processes of socialization and social control that continually shape the 
motivations of actors—Simmel's *impulses and purposes." 

What is more, the forms those associations take receive much of their 
character and color from cultural patterning. For example, although 
many properties of conflictual forms derive from factors internal to the 
conflictual process as such, different cultures produce diverse modes and 
styles for engaging in conflictual interaction. In some cultures, conflict 
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gets expressed with a great show of aggressive bravado, in others with 
much emphasis on serious demeanor and respect for one’s opponent, and 
in others with a great show of ribaldry and wit. 

To say this is to suggest that pert of what enters into the constitution 
of social structure is the operation of norms—a fact of which Simmel 
was fully cognizant. In “Zur Methodik der Sozialwissenschaft” (1896), 
for example, Бе considered Rudolph Stammler’s argument that “society 
is present where the behavior of men is determined not only by laws of 
nature but also by human normation.” Although he maintained that 
Stammler’s position thereby unjustifiably elevated a mere secondary phe- 
nomenon into the essential defining property of society, he still acknowl- 
edged that norms provide indispensable conditions of human associa- 
tion.!6 Throughout his substantive analysis, moreover, Simmel shows his 
awareness of the operation of normative factors—as, for example, in his 
famous discussion of the way in which conflict unites antagonists by 
subordinating them to common rules and regulations or in his discussion 
of the internalization of moral standards in conscience. 

The distribution of different interactional forms, finally, varies from 
place to place as a function of cultural programming. In some cultures, 
forms such as hospitality or friendship may be highly valued and omni- 
present, whereas they may make only cameo appearances in others. The 
form of litigation is enormously prized in many societies in East Africa, 
while in the cultures of East Asia it is avoided as much as possible. Here, 
too, we should note that Simmel clearly indicated his awareness of the 
salience of cultural factors in determining the configuration of interac- 
tional forms found in a particular setting. As early as his 1894—95 paper 
on the problem of sociology, he specified that the study of the forms of 
association should include analysis of the modifications they undergo due 
both “to the various stages of production and the variety of dominant 


16 Simmel (1896) wrote that “everywhere that human conduct 1з determined not only 
by natural laws but also by human normation—that may be termed ‘society ' To say 
this, however, seems to me to elevate a mere subsidiary phenomenon, a сао 
conditio sine qua non, into the positive vital principle of society. А religious group . 
takes form as an association not by virtue of ‘regulation through externally con- 
straining norms,’ but through the fact that every member knows himself to be one 
with the other ш belief .. This psychological interaction in the ‘invisible church’ 
is what constitutes society... . The members of a credit union submit themselves to 
a certain regulation of contributions and withdrawals, to be sure .. However, that 
Is only a limiting condition; the positive principle of their association 1s the reciprocally 
extended assistance.. . A sociable gathering, a ‘party,’ doubtless presupposes a large 
number of external regulations of the conduct of its participants. Even so, even if all 
of these regulations are fully observed, the sociable gathering becomes a party in the 
true sense of the term. according to its vital principle—im Arstotelian language. 
according to its entelechy—only when it becomes a scene of mutual pleasing, stimulat- 
ing, and cheering" (Simmel 1896, pp. 579—80; my translation). 
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ideas of the time.” In Parsonian terms, then, one could say that Simmel 
acknowledged the salience of norms and cultural ideas but relegated them 
to the status of a residual category. 

On the other hand, Parsons’s approach to the study of society is vulner- 
able in certain respects that a Simmelian critique readily reveals. If Sim- 
mel ignores or makes residual the shaping of interactional structures by 
values and norms, Parsons fails to identify any features of interactional 
structure other than those contributed by values and norms. From his 
earliest essays on role structure onward, Parsons consistently defined the 
social system as consisting of “institutionalized norms.” This omission 
of extranormative dimensions of structure can perhaps be corrected by 
incorporating Simmelian modes of structural analysis while yet maintain- 
ing the primacy of value-orientations or systemic functions as points of 
departure for sociological inquiry. 

Thus, one could still take different value-orientations as foundational 
for major patterns of social stratification yet incorporate analyses of struc- 
tural variables like group size, number of status positions, ecological 
distribution of positions, and the like. One could look at norms governing 
different role sets and still enrich the analysis by considering degrees of 
intimacy, antipathy, and symmetry involved in the relations among those 
role incumbents. One could identify general values and beliefs associated 
with the perception of strangers, renegades, middlemen, and debtors 
and still specify the relational features of those roles in terms that vary 
independently of those norms. One could accept Parsons's late stipulation 
that the most important structural components of any action system are 
the symbolic codes used in communication and decision making (1977, 
p. 237) and incorporate analyses of different kinds of network patterns 
and other interactional structures that channel that communication. 

This kind of reciprocal refinement through dialectical interplay could 
be extended to the differences of method and other issues on which Sim- 
mel and Parsons diverge. The analysis of forms could be recast in terms 
of a general logistical system that analyzes them in terms of the elements 
specified in a general theory of action, just as general action theory could 
be recast in ways that focus on the constitution of type phenomena. 
Parsons’s emphasis on the interpenetration of personality systems, social 
systems, and cultural systems could be enriched by supplementing it with 
the Simmelian emphasis on the independence and mutual antagonism 
of the principles animating each of these modes of organizing the con- 
tents of human action—the incommensurable, irreducible “worlds” of 
self, society, and objective culture—and vice versa (see Levine 1985a, 
chap. 9). 

Even when it may prove impossible to combine the divergent ap- 
proaches of the two authors in a single interpretive framework where 
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one is dominant and the other subordinate, the social analyst may benefit 
from alternating the two perspectives when considering some particular 
set of phenomena. Thus, to consider one other axis of difference between 
Parsons and Simmel, one may look at the professional role or the pattern 
of an ideology, first, by considering which value-orientation or functional 
need has primacy in the pattern and, then, by looking at it by considering 
the opposed, dualistic, or ambivalent strains it conjoins.!” 

The general intellectual strategy I invoke here resembles what Walter 
Watson (1985) has described as “reciprocal priority.” This entails ac- 
knowledging that the choice of a starting point for analysis, since it 
cannot be determined by the facts, represents some arbitrary element 
that is nonetheless indispensable for interpretive work. The different 
approaches are incompatible in the sense that one must use one of them 
at a time and not mix them up indiscriminately. But one can use a given 
principle, like forms of interaction or systems of action, in ways that take 
into account many of the facts and constructions highlighted by the other 
principles, or one can alternate, using the different starting points at 
different times. 

Insofar as both Simmel and Parsons provide arguments to support the 
position of epistemic pluralism, they can be drawn on to support the 
type of integration of their respective approaches advocated here. It now 
remains for us to find the discipline and capaciousness to reach this new 
kind of ecumenicism and thus move beyond the most recent period of 
warring schools into discourse cast in a more constructive idiom. 
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Past research on violence in collective movements using the 
resource-mobilization perspective has focused almost exclusively on 
the instrumental role violence plays for “outsider” groups seeking 
political recognition. Little is known about the causes of violence 
among groups such as labor unions that are at least marginally 
incorporated into the polity. There have been no empirical studies 
of the determinants of strike violence in advanced countries during 
the post-World War II period when workers’ interests have be- 
come "institutionalized." This article uses strike-level data from 
Ontario from 1958 to 1967 to examine the causes of strike violence. 
Strike violence is related to features of the sociopolitical context 
within which strikes occur, the legislative environment, the skill 
mix of striking workers, and of great importance, the strategies 
utilized by striking workers and the counterstrategies used by em- 
ployers. In sum, violence is shown to be employed as a defensive 
measure after challenger groups have gained access to the polity. 


Research by proponents of resource-mobilization (RM) theory on the de- 
terminants and consequences of violence has traditionally emphasized 
the instrumental role of violence when employed by groups outside the 
polity. In demonstrating the usefulness of violent tactics to such groups, 
these works typically study a group's history only up to its formal accep- 
tance in the polity (see, e.g., Gamson 1975; Piven and Cloward 1977). 
Consequently, little is known about the conditions under which such 
groups use violent tactics after being accepted. 

While acceptance and legitimacy certainly constrain opportunities for 
a group to employ violence, they do not preclude violence altogether. 
Rather, groups that achieve member status are likely to continue to em- 
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ploy violence in certain contexts, primarily defensively. After acceptance 
into the polity, groups can no longer employ violence in a routinely offen- 
sive manner since this could jeopardize existing power arrangements and 
alienate critical third parties and bystander publics. Instead, violence, 
especially among marginally incorporated groups, must be used judi- 
ciously and limited to situations in which the group’s past achievements 
and position in the polity are at stake. 

In this article, we examine the determinants of strike violence, using 
unique strike-level data (data for which the units of analysis are strikes) 
from Ontario between 1958 and 1967. Ontario is Canada’s most industri- 
ally diversified and, therefore, most representative province. Over the 
10-year period of the study, Ontario displays a variation in industrial 
structure, employment context, and economic conditions that approxi- 
mates the conditions in many advanced industrial capitalist nations. Yet, 
Canada has a unique sociopolitical context, particularly its state mecha- 
nisms for regulating strike activity, that makes it interesting to study in 
its own right. Before discussing the context of strike violence, however, 
we turn to a brief discussion of what we regard as limitations for under- 
standing violence within the RM framework. 


LIMITATIONS OF RM THEORY FOR EXPLAINING VIOLENCE 


Despite the contributions of RM theory to the understanding of social 
movements and collective action (Jenkins 1983), our understanding of 
violence has been poorly informed, perhaps even misinformed, by the 
theory’s central tenets. In the discussion below, we highlight what appear 
to be the key obstacles to using the RM approach for a more rigorous 
specification of the sources of violence. 

1. Marginal groups.—The sharp dichotomy between polity members 
(1.е., “insiders”) and challengers (i.e., “outsiders”) provides little insight 
into why violence occurs with groups that are marginally incorporated 
into the polity. This overly restrictive conception of contending groups 
has tended to limit the range of groups studied in research on violence 
(e.g., Gamson 1975). The conditions under which downtrodden, op- 
pressed, or disenfranchised groups utilize violence to pursue their goals 
(and why violence succeeds or fails) are well documented (Piven and 
Cloward 1977). But such studies have not equipped us to understand the 
occasionally violent tactics of groups we define here as “weak insiders,” 
that is, groups that are formally polity members but whose position is 
marginalized by their power vis-à-vis other actors. We argue that weak 
insiders face ambiguous circumstances at best. As legitimate actors in the 
system, they are reluctant to use violence as a first resort for fear of 
alienating allies and sympathizers. Bureaucratic organization of social- 
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movement organizations and co-optation by political elites further dimin- 
ish the prospects for violence by weak insiders. However, if their position 
within the system weakens to the point of jeopardizing past gains, there 
may be violence. 

Recognized labor unions in advanced industrial societies are the quint- 
essential example of weak-insider groups. Since World War II, the right 
to form trade unions and bargain collectively has become widely ac- 
cepted, and unions have become institutionalized into industrial societies. 
But unions’ status as legitimate actors is qualified. The public widely 
recognizes unions as necessary for safeguarding the workers' economic 
standing and working conditions, yet no institution is more vilified in 
public-opinion polls than labor unions (Lipset and Schneider 1983). Expi- 
ration of union contracts, frequently accompanied by strikes, provides 
periodic opportunities to renegotiate workers' status. Despite the fact 
that rank-and-file dissent can often be managed by political elites in 
collusion with union leadership, such events may provide the terrain on 
which conflict can erupt into violence, particularly if the union's very 
existence is jeopardized. Thus, we conclude that weak-insider groups 
such as labor unions do not necessarily discard violent tactics once they 
gain legitimate standing in the polity. Rather, they may employ violence 
selectively, particularly if their position in the system is threatened. 

2. Overrationalisation and assumptions. — The RM theory “overratio- 
nalizes” the use of violence and assumes too explicit a connection be- 
tween tactics and results. One consequence of overrationalization is the 
attribution to challengers of an unrealistic prescience of outcomes. Vio- 
lence is viewed “instrumentally” as one of many rational strategies at 
the disposal of contenders (Gamson 1975). In fact, violent acts by chal- 
lengers are employed with great trepidation because they realize that 
violence typically raises the stakes for all actors, justifies harsher inter- 
vention by elites, (potentially) creates disunity within their own ranks, 
and injects new dynamics with unforeseeable consequences into the situa- 
tion. This suggests that studies of violence should be grounded in the 
differing capacities of the actors involved, the features of the social con- 
text that facilitate or reward violence, and the situational components of 
conflict events that make violence likely or unlikely. 

We propose a "situational perspective" that depicts violence as an 
emergent phenomenon, grounded in the social context and interplay of 
events between conflicting groups. One of our important arguments is 
that tactics change as events unfold: tactics that seem unthinkable in the 
early days of a conflict may seem the only logical course of action in later 
days. As certain tactical resources are exhausted or as the efficacy of 
more peaceful strategies is blocked by elites, violence emerges as a more 
viable and justifiable strategy. In short, violence can emerge for unfore- 
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seen reasons and with outcomes that could not have been foreseen by the 
actors when the conflict began. 

3. Violent tactics.—Violent tactics are viewed by RM theorists exclu- 
sively as purposeful strategies by challengers for inciting social change 
with little recognition of how countermobilization strategies of elites also 
create violence. The role of elite counterstrategies has been virtually ig- 
nored in research on collective violence. Of course, history is replete with 
examples of elites’ inflicting violence on challenging groups with the full 
sanction of the state. Typically, elite-sponsored violence occurs when the 
power resources and legal apparatus are so one-sidedly in the elites’ favor 
that the outcome is never in doubt. In conflicts with weak insiders, elites 
may not act so openly unless weak insiders flaunt the law. Typically, elite 
strategies do not overtly promote violence but rather provoke violence by 
the other side in hopes of eliciting public condemnation or more vigorous 
state repression of challenger initiatives. This is a critical dynamic in 
struggles involving weak insiders such as unions. In these cases, worker 
violence, even when it appears justified, erodes public support for the 
workers’ cause and damages the union’s insider status. 

4. Homogeneity and similarity —Many RM theorists incorrectly as- 
sume that members of aggrieved groups are homogeneous in their inter- 
ests and share similar positions in the social structure. This (assumed) 
homogeneity of interests is rare for members of outsider groups and even 
more suspect for members of weak-insider groups. Indeed, groups are 
rarely uniform and often include relatively advantaged persons who have 
other, more peaceful channels in which to pursue their goals. Internal 
stratification processes mean that different persons have varying invest- 
ments in current structural arrangements, in addition to their collective 
interest in affecting social change. Again, these forces are especially prev- 
alent for weak insiders even the group’s lowest-status members are likely 
to have a marginal stake in the system; high-status members are likely 
to have a larger stake and, therefore, less commitment to dramatic 
change in the status quo. 

Internal differences may lead to fragmentation of interests and lack of 
consensus about tactics, especially tactics suggesting violent confronta- 
tion. While group members share common grievances, individual mem- 
bers may be differentially aggrieved by the current state of affairs or 
differentially exposed to elite repression. White’s (1989) research on the 
violent tactics of the Irish Republican Army shows that working-class 
members and student activists, when compared with middle-class partici- 
pants, are more vulnerable to state-sponsored repression, more likely to 
be available for protest activities, and reap more benefits from political 
violence. When we apply them to our study of strike violence, we find 
that differences in skill levels are known to coincide with major intraclass 
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divisions in material interests (Form 1985) and are likely to coincide with 
the tendency for violent action. For instance, skilled-craft workers, who 
are more socially and politically conservative than unskilled workers, are 
less likely to view relations with employers as inherently antagonistic and 
are prone to separate themselves from unskilled workers, factors that 
should decrease their participation in violence. 

5. Linear relationship.—The RM theorists’ assumption of a linear 
relationship between resources and collective action may not necessarily 
apply to the relationship between resources and violence. Our expecta- 
tions about the likelihood for violence incorporate insights from Korpi’s 
(1974) power-balance model. Korpi argues that relative power resources 
between conflict groups, tempered by the actors’ perceptions of the pros- 
pects for success, are key ingredients in the degree of conflict between 
the actors. He posits a curvilinear relationship between power resources 
and the propensity for “manifest conflict” such that the prospects for 
conflict are lowest when power differences are either very large or very 
small and highest when power differences are in an intermediate range. 
We utilize a modified version of Korpi’s model to predict the likelihood 
for violence: we anticipate that violence is most likely when there is a 
one-sided distribution of power and least likely when the power resources 
of two groups are roughly equivalent. Elites will employ violence when 
they sense that challengers do not have the numbers or the resources to 
carry the day. Challengers will utilize violence if they feel that the existing 
arrangement is unjust and that they can overpower elites in a quick show 
of force. 

This logic can be applied in reverse to explain the likely consequences 
of any internal divisions within the challenging group itself. If there is 
an internal dispute about conflict strategy, for instance, violence is more 
likely if the division results in two roughly equal camps than if there is 
a large majority in one direction or the other. Deep divisions within the 
challenging group signal disunity of tactics and purpose, which elites 
may utilize to foment internal chaos. Elite-sponsored support for one 
faction or the other may incite violence between factions or by one faction 
against elites. In addition, elites may take advantage of the disunity 
within the challenging group to inflict violence while the opposition is 
weak, a special case of the argument raised above. In either case, these 
arguments suggest that the relationship between the relative power re- 
sources of contending groups and violence may be curvilinear, not linear. 


PAST RESEARCH ON VIOLENT STRIKES 


The starting point for our analysis of industrial violence in Ontario is 
three studies on industrial violence in other countries—Shorter and 
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Tilly’s (1971) study of France from 1890 to 1935, Snyder and Kelly’s 
(1976) study of Italy from 1878 to 1903, and Taft and Ross’s (1969) study 
of the United States in the 20th century. It is important that all of these 
studies covered periods when Jabor unions were virtually excluded from 
legal participation in the polity, and in no study did labor unions have the 
weak-insider status of trade unions in Ontario in the mid-20th century. 
Nevertheless, several important insights and hypotheses can be gleaned 
from these studies and applied to our study of Ontario. 

Shorter and Tilly’s study (1971) covers a period in French history 
(1890-1935) when strike violence was low and on the decline, compared 
with that in other industrial societies. Indeed only 296 of the strikes in 
their sample (i.e., 88 out of over 4,000) were violent. Their sample is 
based on French newspaper accounts of strikes and, as they admit, tends 
to underrepresent small stoppages in which authorities did not intervene. 
Shorter and Tilly differentiated between violent and peaceful strikes by 
using a dichotomous measure gleaned from newspaper reports. Conduct- 
ing separate analysis on the two types of strikes, they found that violent 
strikes were both larger and longer lasting than peaceful strikes. They 
expected, but did not find, that strikes over union-organization issues 
were more violent. They also found that industries with tightly knit work 
organizations and modern conflict strategies were more likely to strike 
but less prone to violence. These findings provide a baseline for later 
studies of strike violence, but several limitations preclude a rigorous com- 
parison. First, Shorter and Tilly’s sample was skewed toward larger 
strikes and their data were biased by the limitations of newspaper ac- 
counts. Also, because the period they study was before the full institution- 
alization of labor into the French polity, it is difficult to extend the results 
straightforwardly to a period in which trade unions were legally sanc- 
tioned. 

Snyder and Kelly’s (1976) study of over 6,000 Italian strikes between 
1878 and 1903 overcomes many of the methodological limitations of 
Shorter and Tilly’s research, but it also involves a period before, and 
shortly after, the official recognition of trade unions in Italy. Relative to 
Shorter and Tilly’s French case, Italy was characterized by markedly 
more labor conflict. Between 1878 and 1903, the number of strikes in 
Italy rose steadily despite government prohibitions throughout most of 
the period. This period was particularly violent, as indicated by the fact 
that 11% of strikes in the Italian sample were violent. Snyder and Kelly 
found violence was more likely in large, lengthy strikes. They investi- 
gated several aspects of strike issues: whether strikes were (a) offensive 
or defensive, (b) related to wages or to union organization, and (c) single 
issue or multiple issue. Of these, they found that only multiple-issue 
strikes significantly increased strike violence. Snyder and Kelly found the 
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effects of such contextual variables as wage changes and industrial 
growth to be trivial. Like Shorter and Tilly (1971), they found interindus- 
try differences suggesting that industries in which workers lacked a 
tightly knit organizational structure were more likely settings for violent 
strikes. This suggests that violence may be inversely associated with 
organizational strength of workers and that workers with adequate orga- 
nizational resources and disciplined strategies may be less prone to vio- 
lence. Snyder and Kelly also produced slight evidence that strike violence 
was negatively associated with the repressiveness of the political regime 
(see also Snyder and Tilly 1972). Further, the post-1890 legalization of 
trade unions did not directly affect the violence of conflicts but did appar- 
ently affect the association of violence with other political and economic 
indicators. Basically, Snyder and Kelly found that contextual factors 
indexing political and economic conditions had weak effects compared 
with strike-level variables. They also found that violent strikes were 
less likely to yield a favorable outcome, a result that directly challenges 
Gamson’s (1975) findings for protest movements as a whole. Our data 
for Ontario do not permit an analysis of violence on the outcomes of 
strikes, so we limit our focus to the first of Snyder and Kelly’s concerns: 
the determinants of strike violence. 

Finally, Taft and Ross’s (1969) widely cited study of American indus- 
trial violence is one of the few to include a discussion of violent strikes 
that have occurred since World War П. But their analysis consists of an 
in-depth discussion of a few highly publicized violent strikes, which thus 
precludes any systematic comparison of violent and nonviolent strikes. 
They do, however, concur with the expectations (not the findings) of both 
previous researchers that strikes over union-organization issues are more 
likely to be violent than strikes over other issues. However, these other 
findings from the Taft and Ross study have limited applicability here 
because of the nature of their sample and analysis. 

In short, there is no rigorous, quantitative study of strike violence in 
advanced industrial countries in the post-World War П era. However, 
research by Jamieson (1968), Taft and Ross (1969), and others suggests 
that violence has been an important feature of strikes in this era, particu- 
larly in the United States and Canada. Hence, the opportunity to investi- 
gate industrial violence during the late 1950s and early 1960s should 
illuminate the processes that contribute to the outbreak of violence among 
weak-insider groups. 


THE INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT OF STRIKE VIOLENCE IN CANADA 


Canadian strike activity in the postwar period follows the “North Ameri- - 
can pattern of industrial conflict” (Ross and Hartman 1960, p. 161; see 
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also Lipset 1963, p. 129) and shares with the United States the distinctive 
“cubist” profile; that is, it is relatively average in frequency and size but 
exceptionally long in duration (Shorter and Tilly 1974, p. 325; Huxley 
1979). Shorter and Tilly (1974, p. 328) attribute the long duration of 
Canadian and American strikes to the prevalence of business unionism 
“where the strike has a fundamental role to play within the bargaining 
process—-the ultima ratio which brings the parties to the table—yet has 
few political functions.” Still, there are important divergences between 
American and Canadian strike patterns. Regional and linguistic differ- 
ences in strike patterns are more pronounced in Canada than in the 
United States (Jamieson 1968). There has been debate about how closely 
Canadian strikes mirror the rhythms of the business cycle (cf. Vander- 
kamp 1970 and Walsh 1975), but there is consensus that the Canadian 
pattern since World War II is not as predictable as the American pattern 
(Snyder 1977). Noting the late passage of labor legislation allowing the 
formation of trade unions (1948), Snyder argues that the institutionaliza- 
tion of Canadian labor lagged behind that of American labor. Hence, he 
finds that Canadian strikes since World War II, unlike American strikes, 
are best explained by a mixture of economic, political, and organizational 
factors. 

Another salient comparison between American and Canadian strike 
activity is the incidence of violence. While reliable statistical accounts of 
violence are rare, Jamieson (1968) notes that strikes in the United States 
and Canada are more prone to violence than those in other industrialized 
countries, a fact he attributes to the “business unionism” of the North 
American countries. It is important for our analysis that the surge in 
Canadian strikes that began in the late 1950s and continued through the 
1960s coincided with a sharp rise in strike violence. 

A key feature of the Canadian industrial relations system that distin- 
guishes it from those in other industrialized countries is the compulsory 
conciliation process and mandatory postponement of all strikes for a 
specified waiting period. This system, initiated in 1907, was firmly estab- 
lished by the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act (IDIA) of 1948 for 
strikes under federal jurisdiction. Similar acts were soon passed in most 
provinces for strikes under provincial jurisdiction (Huxley 1979). The 
system works as follows (Rand 1968, p. 163): When an existing collective 
bargaining agreement is about to expire, the union must file a "notice to 
bargain," which causes the convening of a conciliation board to study 
the differences separating workers and employers. After the notice to 
bargain is filed and before the conciliation board convenes, negotiations 
may proceed, but strikes are not permitted. Strikes are also illegal during 
the conciliation period itself. After the conciliation board has convened 
and analyzed the case for both sides, a report containing recommenda- 
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tions for settlement may be filed. The recommendations, however, are 
nonbinding. After the conciliation board’s work has been done, there is 
a mandatory waiting period of seven days (after 1966, 14 days, if no 
report is filed). During the waiting period, strikes remain illegal. By law, 
strikes can only commence during the “legal period” that starts after the 
expiration of the waiting period. The IDIA also specifies that strikes are 
illegal while an existing contract is in force. Strikes over union recognition 
and union jurisdictional issues are also illegal, since they are governed 
by other institutional procedures. In short, Canadian strikes can only 
legally occur during the legal period when an existing contract has ex- 
pired and the conciliation procedures have run their course. 

The utility of Canada’s compulsory conciliation system is debatable 
(Misick 1978). Huxley (1979) contends that the postwar pattern of Cana- 
dian strikes has evidenced a countertrend to institutionalization, lodged 
primarily in resistance to the compulsory conciliation process. He cites 
data from Flood (1972) that shows that about one-third of Canadian 
strikes between 1956 and 1969 were wildcat actions that occurred outside 
the legally sanctioned period for strikes. Many of the illegal strikes 
seemed to be intraunion conflicts against both overbureaucratization of 
union governance and “foreign domination” of union affairs. We expect 
that these countertendencies might have important implications for strike 
violence. Strikes occurring outside the legally sanctioned period are likely 
to be more violent for several reasons. First, Canadian employers have 
historically taken a highly legalistic approach to labor-management con- 
flicts, which suggests they might use any available instruments of legally 
sanctioned coercion (such as police) to keep their plants running during 
strikes. Employers are not legally required to protect the jobs of workers 
who strike illegally. In fact, the legalistic approach suggests that the 
hiring of strikebreakers may be more likely during “illegal” strikes. Sec- 
ond, the label of illegality likely creates divisions among strikers that will 
cause some to cross picket lines, which may provoke violence. Hence, 
we expect that the compulsory conciliation process is likely to affect the 
violence of strikes in Ontario. 


EXPLAINING VIOLENT STRIKES IN ONTARIO 


Most studies of violence using the RM perspective are limited to conflict 
groups operating outside the system who are clamoring for recognition 
by legitimate agents. Canadian labor, however, clearly qualifies as a 
weak insider as we define the term. Since trade unions are largely institu- 
tionalized as legitimate actors in the sociopolitical arena, we expect that 
the incidence of violence is low and negatively associated with the 
strength of the workers’ position. Within this context, if strikers are well 
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organized and disciplined, effective in curbing production at the struck 
plant, and able to immobilize or gain support of critical third parties, 
they have little reason to resort to violence. It is when the workers’ cause 
seems to be losing and their strategies are being effectively thwarted by 
employer counterstrategies that workers are likely to resort to violent 
actions. In contrast to arguments for the insurgence of “poor people’s 
movements” (Piven and Cloward 1977) and other outsider groups (Gam- 
son 1975), then, we argue that the tactical utility of violence for weak- 
insider groups like unions is conditioned by the sociopolitical context and 
the dynamic interactions with employers and the state. 

Our emphasis on a situational approach suggests a contextual analysis 
that integrates a variety of societal level, industry-level, and strike-level 
processes to explain strike violence. Therefore, we attempt to identify 
political/organizational and aggregate economic conditions at the societal 
and industry levels and class organizational variables at the industry 
level as contextual processes affecting strike violence. In addition, several 
strike-level variables indexing state regulation, occupational mix of the 
striking workers, and strike issues are likely to affect strike violence. 
Finally, variables are included to tap strike strategies of employers and 
workers. 


Political-Institutional Factors 

We first consider the set of processes most removed from the strike itself. 
Several factors at the political-institutional level are important in shaping 
the institutional context in which strike activity occurs. In settings where 
labor plays an important role in national politics, prolabor parties may 
emerge to protect labor’s interests. During years when the prolabor party 
is in power, unruly tactics by workers may increase because the govern- 
ment will be unlikely to suppress violent actions by their major constitu- 
ency (Gamson 1975). Snyder and Kelly (1976) find violence is less likely 
during repressive state regimes. In the Canadian context, strikes are less 
likely to be more violent during years of prolabor-party control as work- 
ers take liberties on the picket lines they might not take during antilabor 
regimes. In Canada, the Liberal party, while not a genuine prolabor 
party, is decidedly to the left of the Conservative party on labor issues. 
'The Canadian parliamentary structure stipulates that whoever has a par- 
liamentary majority holds the prime minister's office. So a Liberal elec- 
toral majority should invite more strike violence. 

Similarly, strike violence is likely to decline in periods when labor’s 
political agenda can be advanced through other channels (such as during 
election years). Here we depart from Snyder and Tilly (1972), who studied 
collective violence by contending groups outside the political system. 
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They show that collective violence in France increased during election 
years as a result of heightened contention for power, coalition formation, 
and widespread political agitation. By contrast, because of labor’s weak- 
insider role, trade unions are likely to refrain from strategies that lead to 
violence during election years so as not to tarnish labor's image during 
a politically sensitive period. Thus, we expect strike violence to be higher 
in years in which the Liberal party holds a parliamentary majority and 
during nonelection years. 


Economic Factors 


As suggested above, aggregate economic factors might affect the likeli- 
hood of violence. Numerous studies have shown that workers are less 
likely to strike when unemployment is high because there is a larger 
alternative labor supply from which employers may recruit replacement 
workers (Rees 1952; Ashenfelter and Johnson 1969; Smith 1979). Never- 
theless, some strikes do occur during periods of high unemployment. The 
question that arises is, How do depressed labor-market conditions affect 
the propensity for strike violence? Since depressed labor markets favor 
employers, strikes are likely to drag on indefinitely, which perhaps leads 
to desperate actions by strikers. When unemployment is high, employers 
can find alternative sources of labor. The hiring of outside replacements 
could lead to confrontations as these replacements try to cross picket 
lines. For these reasons, workers are likely to resort to violence during 
periods of high unemployment. 

Workers’ economic standing also affects their propensity to strike. Sev- 
eral studies (e.g., Ashenfelter and Johnson 1969; Snyder 1975) have 
shown that workers are more likely to strike when their wages have not 
kept pace with the cost of living. Once workers strike, their economic 
standing is also likely to affect the outbreak of violence. In times of 
economic hardship, the stakes are higher for workers and industrial con- 
flict may be protracted as employers dig in to resist wage demands. 
We hypothesize that the larger the disparity between workers’ real and 
expected earnings in the recent past, the more likely it is that strikes will 
turn violent. Both economic indicators discussed here point to a consis- 
tent pattern: strikers confronted with severe economic hardship (i.e., high 
unemployment or declining wages) may turn to violence as a last resort. 


Class Organization 


Among RM theorists, there is some debate about whether formal organi- 
zations like unions hinder or facilitate the use of violent tactics. Gamson 
(1975) contends that formally organized groups display more “combat 
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readiness” and are, therefore, in a better position to employ violence. On 
the other hand, Piven and Cloward (1977) claim that such organizations 
channel spontaneous actions by rank-and-file participants into orderly 
and predictable outlets, which defuses the potential for violence. Union 
organization may curb violence for another reason. Workers empowered 
by organization will have less reason to resort to violence to secure their 
demands. Their resources will help workers hold out longer, and their 
strength in numbers will deter replacement workers from crossing picket 
lines. Thus, despite conflicting possibilities, we predict a negative associ- 
ation between union organization and violence. 

These apparently contradictory expectations for the effect of union 
organization may each have a germ of truth. If so, union membership 
may actually have a curvilinear (U-shaped) relationship to violence. That 
is, violence may be most likely when union membership is very low and 
very high (i.e., when power relations between workers and employers 
are unequal) and least likely when union membership is in the intermedi- 
ate ranges. Since union organization taps the power resources available 
to workers, we reason that violence is likely when workers are at a severe 
power advantage or disadvantage to employers. Violence is least likely 
when there is a rough balance between the power resources of workers 
and employers, perhaps when union organization is at intermediate 
levels. 

Another indicator of working-class organization and activism is work- 
ers’ propensity to strike. Workers who strike frequently may be disin- 
clined to engage in violence because they and their employers are hard- 
ened to the realities of industrial conflict. Familiarity with the repertoires 
of conflict leads both workers and employers to develop scripted strate- 
gies for resolving industrial disputes peaceably. In industries in which 
they are relatively infrequent, strikes are likely to be defensive actions 
by workers. The relative inexperience of workers in mounting successful 
strike actions may undermine a disciplined plan of action, or employers 
may overreact to what is a relatively rare occurrence; either or both can 
lead to violence. This expectation runs counter to the idea espoused by 
Kerr and Siegel (1954) that workers in isolated industries (e.g., coal min- 
ing) tend to engage in strikes more frequently and tend to display more 
violence but is supported by Shorter and Tilly’s (1971) and Snyder and 
Kelly’s (1976) findings refuting the Kerr-Siegel hypothesis. Hence, we 
predict that violence will be negatively related to strike propensity in the 
industry. 

We suspect that strike frequency, like union organization, may have 
a curvilinear (U-shaped) association with strike violence. If strike fre- 
quency taps the power resources of workers, violence may be most likely 
in low- or high-strike industries. When strikes occur in low-strike indus- 
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tries, workers may lack the resources, experience, or discipline to counter 
employer strategies and thus be susceptible to violence. Likewise, when 
strikes are frequent, strikes may turn violent because of the workers’ 
power advantage. The curvilinear hypothesis suggests that violence will 
be unlikely in contexts with medium levels of strike frequency in which 
the power resources of workers and employers are roughly equal. 


Strike Situation 

Following our situational perspective, we find that violence may result 
from factors endemic to the strike situation itself. Two specific features 
identified here are state regulation of industrial disputes and the issues 
over which strikes are conducted. One unique feature governing strike 
behavior in Ontario is the compulsory conciliation process. Strikes that 
take place outside the legally sanctioned period—during an existing con- 
tract, the preconciliation negotiations, the conciliation period itself, or the 
postconciliation waiting period—are more likely to be violent. Similarly, 
strikes over union recognition, which are also illegal, are likely to be 
violent. 

In their study of Italian strike violence, Snyder and Kelly (1976) found 
that, while there was no effect of strike issue per se, multiple-issue strikes 
were more likely to become violent than were single-issue strikes. Despite 
their negative findings for the effect of strike issues, there is good reason 
to believe that ideological conflicts over such issues as union recognition 
and conditions of work are more likely to be violent than material con- 
flicts about wages and hours of work (Taft and Ross 1969; Coser 1956; 
Aubert 1963). Material conflicts are inherently more conducive to com- 
promise than are ideological conflicts that involve demands for qualita- 
tive changes in the workplace. Thus, since conflicts over union recogni- 
tion and conditions of work may be more intractable than conflicts over 
wages and hours, we expect the former to be more likely contexts for 
violence. 


Skill Mix of Workers 


Previous research has alluded to, but not rigorously analyzed, the poten- 
tial effect of the skill mix of striking workers on strike violence. Skilled 
workers, the “aristocracy of labor,” typically hold a monopoly of skills 
that lends conservativism to their relations with employers (Form 1985). 
Because of their position in the labor market, skilled workers can restrict 
the supply of labor to their employers and thereby coerce employers to 
accede to their demands peaceably. Semiskilled and (especially) unskilled 
workers, by contrast, face more competition in the labor market since 
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other workers can easily be trained for their jobs. Lacking the job skills 
of skilled workers, semiskilled and unskilled workers have lower job 
security and are likely to resort to more militant tactics to protect their 
jobs against potential strikebreakers. All else being equal, we expect 
unskilled workers to be most prone to violence, followed by semiskilled 
workers, then by skilled workers. | 

Of course, strikers at any particular plant are not uniformly skilled, 
semiskilled, or unskilled. Rather, there are likely to be unique skill mixes 
among striking workers that will affect the propensity for violence. For- 
tunately, our Ontario data contain the occupational data necessary to 
assess the role of various contributions of unskilled, semiskilled, and 
skilled workers to violence. We expect that strikes involving unskilled 
workers only will be more violent than strikes involving other combina- 
tions. When either semiskilled or skilled workers join unskilled workers, 
the bargaining position of unskilled workers is enhanced by association, 
which reduces the chances of violence. 


Worker Strategies 


Workers’ strategies may consciously or unconsciously incite violent con- 
frontations. First, strikers may try to broaden the strike’s scope by picket- 
ing premises other than the employer’s, especially if they are unsuccessful 
in halting production at the struck plant with routine picketing. Picketing 
customers, suppliers, and other locations of the struck company are strat- 
egies for publicizing workers’ grievances to wider audiences. However, 
aggressive tactics like these may also incite aggressive responses from 
employers and lead to violence. 

Following Shorter and Tilly (1971) and Snyder and Kelly (1976), we 
expect strikes to be more violent when they are large. Strikes involving 
many strikers inevitably create problems of discipline for strike organiz- 
ers (Shorter and Tilly 1971). Large, collective demonstrations of strength 
can easily turn violent because sheer size affords more opportunities for 
unruliness. 

Strike violence may also be related to the strike-participation rate, that 
is, the ratio of striking workers to workers eligible to strike. As Snyder 
and Kelly suggest (1976, pp. 147-48), the strike-participation rate and 
strike size are conceptually distinct measures. Indeed, for some purposes, 
the strike-participation rate is more useful since it measures the success 
of workers in getting everyone in the struck plant to support the strike. 
One-hundred-percent participation in the strike severely cripples the em- 
ployer’s ability to keep the enterprise running during the strike. Thus, 
we expect the strike-participation rate to be inversely associated with 
strike violence. Net of strike size, strikes are less likely to be violent 
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when workers are (nearly) unified in support of the strike. When strike 
participation is low, some workers may attempt to cross picket lines to 
work, which increases the likelihood of violence. 

Snyder and Kelly (1976, n. 29) suggest that both strike size and strike- 
participation rates may have curvilinear relationships to violence. Fol- 
lowing the power-balance argument outlined above (see Korpi 1974), we 
anticipate that strike size might display a U-shaped association with 
strike violence. In other words, violence is likely to break out when the 
number of workers is either very small (because they are overpowered 
by employers) or very large (because of the problem of coordinating large 
numbers). As for strike-participation rates, however, we expect a П-з- 
haped association with violence. That is, violence is most likely when 
strike participation is in the intermediate range. In such cases, the work 
force is roughly divided in its support for the strike, and there are likely 
to be confrontations as nonstrikers try to cross picket lines to work. When 
strike participation is low, strikers are unlikely to confront nonstrikers 
and provoke violence. When strike participation is high, nonstrikers are 
likely to respect picket lines and stay away from work without violence, 


Employer Strategies 


Employers may adopt strategies that provoke violence. The employer 
tactic most likely to provoke a violent response is the attempt to keep 
the enterprise running at a partial or a normal level during the strike. 
Aside from the obvious symbolic meaning of this action, keeping the 
enterprise running may lead directly or indirectly to violence. Trying to 
maintain plant operations may involve nonstriking workers’ crossing 
picket lines or the hiring of outside replacements for strikers. In either 
case, violent confrontations with strikers determined to keep the plant 
shut down are likely. Often, employers utilize police to escort nonstrikers 
across picket lines. The very presence of police is likely to aggravate a 
heated situation and lead to violence. Thus, we expect that, to the degree 
that employers seek to maintain the full operation of the plant, violence 
will be likely. 

Another strategy used by employers is simply to wait out strikers by 
failing to accede to their demands. The strike literature shows that the 
longer a strike lasts, the more the advantage swings to employers. Em- 
ployers often accumulate resources to withstand long work stoppages 
by building up their inventories before the strike (Canadian Industrial 
Relations and Personnel Developments 1977) Workers and their fami- 
lies, conversely, typically have resources to withstand only short stop- 
pages. The longer a strike lasts, the more likely frustration or tactical 
changes by either employers or workers may lead to a violent outbreak. 
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Hence, like Shorter and Tilly (1971) and Snyder and Kelly (1976), we 
expect a positive association between strike duration and violence. 


DATA AND METHODS 


In this research we test the relative effects of these factors, using unique 
data on strikes that occurred in Ontario between 1958 and 1967. In July 
1967, the Ontario provincial government sent questionnaires to employ- 
ers and unions throughout Ontario who had been involved in 1,786 
strikes between January 1958 and May 1967. Both employers and unions 
were given the opportunity to answer questions about the strike, includ- 
ing length, strike issues, participation, and other matters. The question- 
naires were retrospective in nature, meaning that employers and union 
representatives were asked to respond to questions about strikes that had 
been conducted, in some cases, 10 years earlier. A total of 677 of the 
employer questionnaires (37.9%) and 298 of the union questionnaires 
(16.7%) were returned, which yielded information from one or both 
sources for 791 strikes. Because of the poorer response rate for the union 
questionnaires, we restrict our analysis to data from the employer ques- 
tionnaires. Because of missing data on several variables, only 443 out of 
677 employer-response cases remain in our models below. 

Like many data on social movements, these data contain certain biases. 
For instance, company officials may have changed since the strike oc- 
curred or few records may have been kept, which leads to poor recall of 
important events. We expect, however, that poor recall or mortality of 
respondents is reflected primarily by low response rates on the question- 
naires rather than by faulty data. To correct for possible bias created by 
differential response rates, we weighted the sample in inverse proportion 
to the annual response rate.’ 

Still, these limitations are no greater than those that have plagued 
other data used to study industrial violence.’ For instance, Shorter and 


1 As we report below, two statistical procedures were used in the analysis: OLS regres- 
sion analysis and maximum-likelihood ordered-probit analysis Weighting was only 
possible for the OLS analyses when we used the SPSS-X procedure "WEIGHT" 
(leading to a slight difference in the number of cases reported for the two tech- 
niques—443 vs. 441) In the OLS analyses, we found only trivial differences between 
weighted and unweighted results 

? We compared our data with limited data available from public sources on Ontario 
strikes in order to detect possible sources of bias due to sample selectivity and found 
evidence that there may be some such biases. Although the distribution of strikes by 
industry In our sample roughly approximates the distribution in Ontario as a whole 
for the study period, strikes in our sample were slightly larger and longer in duration 
than those in Ontario as a whole This was greater in the earlier years of the analysis 
Further examination revealed that a few large strikes each year skewed the average 
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Tilly’s (1971) sample of 88 well-publicized violent strikes in France lacks 
the representativeness of our data and has an undesirably low number 
of cases for multivariate analyses. Snyder and Kelly’s (1976) data were 
originally collected by the Italian government, which was predisposed to 
curtail union insurgence and violence. The Ontario source used here is 
valuable because it provides strike-level data in a representative ad- 
vanced industrial country in the post-World War П era. Our data set 
contains a wider range of variables than any previous quantitative analy- 
sis of industrial violence. 


Dependent Variable 


Our measure of violence is an ordinal measure of picketers’ conduct 
as reported by company officials. Employers’ evaluations of picketers’ 
behavior are used to represent escalating stages of violence and are coded 
as follows (with percentage distributions in parentheses) peaceful con- 
duct = 1 (46.5%), blocked plant entrance = 2 (23.3%), threatened to 
damage property or injure persons — 3 (11.896), did actual damage to 
property = 4 (13.696), and did actual injury to persons = 5 (4.8%). That 
only a small percentage of strikes show the most extreme form of violence 
confirms our expectations that most strikes during this era were relatively 
peaceful. Also, because the distribution of our dependent variable is 
highly skewed, we transform the variable by taking its natural logarithm, 
the recommended strategy when ordinal dependent variables with 
skewed distributions are predicted with OLS regression (O'Brien 1979). 
Our conceptualization of violence as an ordinal measure is superior to 
the simple dichotomous measure used by Shorter and Tilly (1971) and 
Snyder and Kelly (1976). It recognizes that violence is a continuous con- 
cept and that actions such as blocking a plant entrance, however sym- 
bolic, may pose a real threat to persons trying to gain entry or may serve 
as a pretext for authorities to initiate violence. 


Independent Variables 


We expect certain aspects of the political and economic climate to have 
an effect on the degree of violence. Indicators of political context include 
the percentage of Liberal seats in the Canadian parliament to index prola- 
bor representation and a dummy variable for election year. 


number of strikers and person days lost above the annual average As we show 
below, both size and length of strike are associated with higher levels of violence. 
Consequently, our sample may inflate the degree of violence in Ontario strikes as a 
whole 
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One economic factor discussed above is tapped by the national unem- 
ployment rate, lagged one year. In our original models, we used the 
contemporaneous value for unemployment but found unacceptable levels 
of multicollinearity between that variable and the measure for percentage 
of Liberal seats. Still, the one-year lag likely reflects the approximate 
time it takes for changes in the labor market to affect workers' bargaining 
leverage with employers. Our indicator of the economic standing of work- 
ers is the percentage change in real earnings of workers in the industry 
to which the strike occurs. This measure is suggested by Rees (1952) 
and Ashenfelter and Johnson (1969), among others, to reflect short-term 
changes in workers’ standard of living. It is also employed in Snyder 
and Kelly's (1976) study of Italian strike violence to measure short-term 
changes in the cost of living. Real earnings are derived by standardizing 
an industry's average annual earnings by inflation. 

Union organization is measured as the percentage of unionized workers 
in the industry in which the strike occurs. In our first set of models, we 
test only the linear relationship between union organization and violence. 
However, later we attempt to reconcile the conflicting hypotheses offered 
by Piven and Cloward (1977) and Gamson (1975) by positing a curvilinear 
relationship between union organization and violence (i.e., we include a 
squared term for union organization along with the main effect in our 
model). Similarly. strike frequency is measured at the industry level as 
the number of strikes occurring per 1,000 workers in the industry. As 
with the union-organization measure, we first test the simple linear rela- 
tionship and then the curvilinear relationship. 

The context of labor strikes in Canada is uniquely affected by the 
compulsory conciliation process. Our earlier reasoning led us to expect 
strikes occurring outside the legally sanctioned period to be more violent 
because of (a) the highly legalistic posture traditionally taken by Cana- 
dian employers and (5) the tendency for illegal strikes to divide strikers’ 
ranks. We use six dummy variables to tap the role of state regulation of 
strike activity: whether strikes occurred (a) during the legal period (the 
reference category), (b) prior to recognition or certification, (c) during an 
existing contract, (d) during reconciliation negotiations, (e) during the 
conciliation period, and (f) during the postconciliation waiting period. 
We expect violence to be greater in each of the latter five periods than 
during the legal period. 

The effects of strike issues will be tested using dummy variables for 
each of three types of strikes: wages and hours (the reference category), 
union recognition, and conditions of work. Strikes over union recognition 
and conditions of work come closest to approximating the ideological 
struggles that Shorter and Tilly (1971) suggest are likely to be more vio- 
lent. Our coding strategy must be flexible enough to account for the 
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fact that some strikes involve multiple issues. We therefore developed a 
hierarchical coding scheme such that, if multiple-issue strikes involved 
union recognition at all, the strike was coded as union recognition. If 
the strike involved both working conditions and wages but not union 
recognition, the strike was coded as conditions of work. Only purely 
wages-and-hours strikes were coded wages and hours. This is consistent 
with our expectation that strikes involving ideological issues such as 
union recognition and working conditions are inherently more difficult 
to resolve and more prone to violence. 

Both Shorter and Tilly (1971) and Snyder and Kelly (1976) found that 
workers with tightly knit and disciplined organizations are less prone to 
violence. However, these attributes are better tapped by occupational 
criteria than by the industrial criteria used by these authors. We believe 
that violence will be inversely associated with the skill level of striking 
workers because of skilled workers’ relatively privileged position in the 
labor market. We test this notion with a set of dummy variables indexing 
different combinations of unskilled, semiskilled, and skilled workers. In 
our analysis, strikes involving only unskilled workers are used as the 
reference category. Strikes involving each of the other six possible combi- 
nations (semiskilled only, skilled only, unskilled and semiskilled, un- 
skilled and skilled, semiskilled and skilled, and unskilled, semiskilled, 
and skilled) are tapped with separate dummy variables. We predict that 
each of the dummies will have a negative effect on violence. 

Workers’ picketing tactics are tapped by three dummy variables that 
indicate whether strikers picketed the employer's suppliers, the em- 
ployer's customers, or related plants of the struck company. Since strikers 
can theoretically adopt each strategy, all three dummies are included in 
the models below. We expect each of these strategies by workers to be 
positively associated with violence. 

Our measure of strike size is the logged number of strikers, that is, 
workers who honor the strike. Because we expect this variable’s effect 
on violence to be nonlinear, we use the log transformation. As we do 
with union organization and strike frequency, we test both the linear 
and curvilinear relationships between (logged) strike size and violence. 
Organizational strategies that serve as symbolic demonstrations of 
strength are important in that they represent workers’ strength and unity, 
diminishing the potential for violence. This symbolic strength, the degree 
of strike participation, is measured as total strikers divided by total em- 
ployees in the struck plant. This variable is also tested both linearly and 
curvilinearly in the models below. 

As for resources available to employers, we utilize an ordinal measure 
of degree of plant operation that ranks strikes according to whether the 
plants being struck operated not at all, partially, substantially, or at full 
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capacity. The higher the score on this measure, the closer to full capacity 
the plant operated during the strike. Duration is measured as the logged 
number of days the strike lasted and is expected to be positively related 
to violence. This variable is logged in order to correct for its highly 
skewed distribution and because we expect its association with violence 
to be nonlinear. 

Table 1 summarizes the operational definitions, predictions, and 
sources for all variables in the analysis.* Because the direction of effects 
is predicted for all variables, we utilize one-tailed tests of statistical sig- 
nificance. 


Method 


The fact that our dependent variable is an ordinal variable raises some 
interesting questions about the method of analysis. There is a continuing 
and, as yet, unresolved debate about the appropriateness of using OLS 
regression analysis in these cases. On one side, some argue that multivari- 
ate methods for interval-level variables can be used with ordinal depen- 
dent variables since the accessibility and flexibility of these techniques 
outweigh the biases they introduce (O’Brien 1979; Kim 1975, 1978; Bor- 
gatta 1968). Conversely, some see the biases created by using interval- 


4 Some readers of an earlier version of this article had concerns about the reliability 
of data from employers as compared with those of union respondents, concerns that 
we shared. We analyzed the correlations of vanables provided by employers with 
analogous variables provided by the unions. All correlations were positive, but the 
magnitudes varied markedly. Among the independent vanables, there was most 
agreement on the length of the stmke and the number of strikers involved (r = .90), 
which were two of the key determinants of strike violence Conversely, the correlations 
between employers’ and unions’ accounts of picketing of customers, suppliers, and 
other plants were 40, 15, and .11, respectively. Finally, the correlations between 
employers’ and unions’ accounts of violence was about .47, which is not high but is 
perhaps higher than one would expect for such a sensitive issue. As expected, employ- 
ers’ accounts of violence were typically higher than unions’ accounts. However, we 
noted earlier that employers reported the most extreme incidence of violence— actual 
injury to persons—in only 4.8% of the cases, a figure that compares favorably with 
the 2% figure reported by Shorter and Tilly (1971) and the 11% figure reported by 
Snyder and Kelly (1976). Hence, there is little basis for believing that employers 
grossly exaggerated the incidence of violence. We caution that these correlations are 
based on a relatively small number of cases (120—140) for which both employer and 
union questionnaires were returned with valid data. We are aware of the umperfections 
of using only questionnaires from employers but, on balance, feel that they are not 
damning. Because the questionnaires are retrospective, employer responses are likely 
to be more reliable than union responses Employers typically keep permanent records 
of sucb events, have more continuity of leadership, and have a longer institutional 
memory than unions, which, 1n some cases, may have been decertified or merged into 
larger entities. Pending the availability of better data from more objective sources, 
we are inclined to accept these data as reasonably reliable 
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TABLE 1 
VARIABLE SUMMARY AND MAIN EFFECTS PREDICTIONS 


Predicted 
Variable Direction Definibon 
Violence* ........ еда Natural logarithm of scale of 
picketing conduct where 
1 = peaceful conduct, 2 = 
obstruction of entrance, 3 = 
threatened property or peo- 
ple, 4 = damaged property, 
and 5 = injured persons 
Percentage Liberal seatst. ......... + Percentage of Liberal seats in 
Canadian Parliament 
Electiont = за - Election year (1 = yes, 0 = no) 
Unemploymentt ... ......... + Unemployment rate (t — 1) 
Change ın earnings у... .... = Change in real earnings of in- 
dustry's produchon workers 
Percentage umonizedt ..... —-— Percentage of industry 
| unionized 
Stnke frequency#.. = ....... - Number of strikes per 1,000 
workers in an industry 
Legal status of strike * 

Dunnglegalpenod —  ...... .... Strike beginning during legally 
sanctioned period (reference 
category) 

Pnor to recognition 

or certification .. ...... р е + Strike prior to recognition or 
certification (= 1) 
During existing 
contract ale. 00 wes + Strike beginning during ex- 


isting contract (= 1) 


ton negotiations . ........ . + Strike beginning during negoti- 
абопз prior to conciliation 
(= 1) 


During conciliation 
period....... Я uus PEE + Strike beginning during concili- 
ation period (= 1) 
Postconciliation 
waiting period —.... ka. + Strike beginning during wating 
period after conciliation 
(= 1) 
Эбле issues * 
Wages апа hours —....... Exclusively wages-and-hours 
issues (reference category) 
Union recognition . ..... + Union-recognition issues 
(1 = yes) 
Conditions of work .... ...... + Conditions-of-work issues 


(1 = yes) 1 


B 


Strike involves unskilled work- 
ers only (reference category) 

Strike involves semiskilled 
workers only (= 1) 

Strike involves skilled workers 
only (= 1) 


Stnke mvolves unskilled and 
semiskilled workers (= 1) 


Strike involves unskilled and 
skilled workers (= 1) 


Strike involves semiskilled and 
skilled workers (= 1) 


Strike involves unskilled, semi- 
skilled, and skilled workers 
(7 1) 


Picketing employer's customers 
(1 = yes, 0 = no) 

Picketing employer's suppliers 
(1 = yes, 0 = no) 


Picketing related plants of em- 
ployer (1 = yes, 0 = no) 
Logged number of strikers 
Number of strikers divided by 
number of employees in 
struck unit 
Logged number of days strike 
lasted 
Ordinal scalé using 
1 = none, 2 ^ partial, 
3 = substantial, and 
4 = full 


SOURCES.—* Rand 1968, t Thorburn 1972; $ Statistics Canada 1973 
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level methods on ordinal variables as unacceptable and argue for the use 
of special techniques like maximum-likelihood ordered-probit analysis 
(Winship and Mare 1984; O’Brien 1982; Sommers 1974). We are sensitive 
to both sides but, given the unresolved nature of the debate, are inclined 
to believe that OLS regression is acceptable in most cases. Nevertheless, 
in the analyses below, we utilize both OLS and ordered-probit to test our 
hypotheses. With one important exception that we note, we found no 
substantive differences between conclusions derived from OLS and 
ordered-probit models. 


ANALYSIS 


In table 2 we test the relative effects of the independent variables with 
a sequential model estimating strike violence. Columns 1—5 show the 
results using OLS regression. Each of these analyses was replicated using 
ordered probit, and the final model from this set is shown in column 6. 
A comparison of columns 5 and 6 shows no substantive differences in 
the final results between the two techniques. This was also the case for 
the ordered-probit analogues to the analyses reported in columns 1—4. 
Therefore, in discussing the findings, we refer only to the OLS results. 

In columns 1—5, we successively add to a basic model containing only 
the contextual variables (col. 1), variables representing the legal status 
of the strike (co). 2), the strike issues (col. 3), the skill composition of the 
striking workers (col. 4), and, finally, variables indexing worker and 
employer strategies (col. 5). Using this sequential strategy, we can detect 
the extent to which the effects of certain factors are suppressed or ex- 
plained by variables entered into the model at a later stage. This issue is 
particularly important for evaluating the ultimate effect of the contextual 
variables since, as noted earlier, other research has found their effects to 
be small compared with strike-level variables. 

In model 1 we see that both political variables have significant effects 
in the direction predicted by our theory. Liberal representation in Parlia- 
ment is positively related and election years negatively related with strike 
violence. This coincides with our earlier expectation that workers may 
resort to violence when they are unlikely to be repressed by the incumbent 
state regime and when other available channels for venting social and 
economic grievances (such as elections) are not available. The negative 
election-year effect also reflects the aversion of workers, employers, and 
political incumbents to initiating violence during politically sensitive elec- 
tion years. Both findings underscore the effects of labor's institutionaliza- 
tion into the polity in the postwar period. To the extent labor has become 
incorporated into the system as a legitimate actor, workers are sensitive 
to the realities of political institutions and resort to violence accordingly. 
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We find that, as predicted, workers’ real earnings have a statistically 
significant negative effect on the incidence of violence. This effect sug- 
gests that workers may be pushed into violence by economic hardship as 
reflected in a deteriorating standard of living. On the other hand, the 
lagged unemployment variable is not significant in model 1 although it 
is in the expected (positive) direction. Similarly, neither of the class- 
organization variables, percentage unionized or strike frequency, is statis- 
tically significant here although both show the expected negative signs. 

In model 2, we show the results of adding the dummies for the legal 
status of the strike. Of these, only strikes that began during the postcon- 
ciliation waiting period are more violent than the reference category (legal 
period) as predicted. At this stage, all other legal status dummies are in 
the opposite direction from what we predicted, but none achieve statisti- 
cal significance. All three significant contextual variables from model 1 
remain significant here. 

Model 3 reports results of adding the two strike-issue dummies to the 
previous model. Of these two variables, only strikes over union recogni- 
tion have a significant effect on violence. The relationships observed in 
model 2 are the same with the exception that the dummy representing 
strikes that occurred during the preconciliation negotiations shows a 
strong effect in the unexpected (negative) direction and, in fact, would 
be significant at the .05 level when a two-tailed test is used. This effect 
is perhaps explained by the fact that, prior to the conciliation period, both 
sides refrain from aggressive actions that might hurt their case during 
conciliation. We note, however, that this variable does change signs and 
becomes nonsignificant in the full model (model 5). 

Model 4 includes dummies representing the workers’ skill composition 
and provides strong evidence for our prediction that skill mix is a key 
determinant of violence. Indeed, strikes are less violent if they do not 
involve exclusively low-skilled workers, except in cases in which workers 
from all three skill levels strike together. We also note that including the 
skill variables renders the union-recognition-issue variable nonsignifi- 
cant, which implies that the latter’s significant effect in model 3 is an 
artifact of the skill composition of workers who strike over union- 
recognition and jurisdictional issues. 

In model 5, we see that adding the worker- and employer-strategy 
variables adds greatly to the model’s explanatory power. The change in 
R? from .121 to .307 between models 4 and 5 can be attributed largely 
to the significant effects of picketing suppliers and related plants, strike 
participation, number of strikers, duration of the strike, and degree of 
plant operation, all of which are in the expected direction. Of this set 
only picketing customers fails to achieve significance, which suggests that 
workers may moderate their tactics when customers are involved. Judg- 
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ing from the standardized coefficients, the degree of plant operation is 
the strongest relative effect in the full model. 

In the final model, only Liberal party representation and election year 
are significant among the contextual variables. The previously significant 
effect of change in real earnings is rendered nonsignificant and, appar- 
ently, explained by the worker- and employer-strategy variables. In other 
words, employer and worker strategies that lead to violence are condi- 
tioned by economic circumstances that are unfavorable to workers. Thus, 
while the importance of political factors in determining the likelihood of 
strikes has decreased relative to economic factors in the post-World War 
П period (Snyder 1975, 1977), political factors nonetheless continue to 
have a stronger direct effect on violence. 

The worker- and employer-strategy variables also erase the unexpected 
finding reported earlier that strikes during preconciliation negotiations 
are less violent. It is important that all of the legal-status variables are 
now in the predicted (positive) direction, but only the dummy for the 
postconciliation waiting period is significant. This suggests that the wait- 
ing period is a particularly frustrating and, perhaps, counterproductive 
component of the compulsory conciliation process.’ As in model 4, none 
of the issue variables are significant, which reinforces our earlier hunch 
that the previously significant union-recognition variable is explained by 
the skill composition of workers who tend to engage in such strikes. Five 
of the six dummy variables tapping skill mix are significant and positive 
in the final model. The magnitude of the coefficients among the skill-mix 
variables coincides roughly with our earlier speculation that the involve- 
ment of only skilled workers, for instance, does more to reduce violence 
than does the involvement of only semiskilled workers. The single excep- 
tion to this pattern——strikes that simultaneously involve skilled, semi- 
skilled, and unskilled workers—requires a special explanation. There 
seem to be special problems in maintaining discipline on the picket lines 
with an occupationally mixed work force because this group is not sig- 
nificantly less violent than the excluded category of unskilled workers 
only. Perhaps different occupational interests lead to different expecta- 
tions about the goals of the strike. In any event, this is the only skill 
variable that does not coincide with our general expectation that un- 
skilled workers striking alone are universally more prone to violence than 
are other skill combinations.* 


$ We conducted an F-test to determine whether the set of legal status varlables as a 
whole was statistically significant and determined that it was not (Руда = 1.83) 
However, when the model was reestimated with the four nonsignificant dummies 
dropped, the postconciliation waiting period dummy by itself was significant 

$ An F-test revealed that the set of skill-composition dummy variables was a statisti- 
cally significant determinant of violence (Е, 1, = 3.15). 
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We previously suggested that four variables in our model—percentage 
unionized, strike frequency, strike size, and strike participation—may 
have curvilinear, rather than linear, relationships with violence. Table 
3 shows analyses that test for the presence of curvilinear relationships 
between strike violence and each of the four variables of interest taken 
separately (cols. 1-4) and as a set (col. 5). We report results from OLS 
regression analyses in part A and results from ordered probit analysis in 
part B. To conserve space, we omit from the table the coefficients ob- 
tained from other independent variables. However, the significance levels 
of these variables remained essentially unaltered from the results shown 
in columns 5 and 6 of table 2. 

The analyses in table 3 provide only limited support for the curvilinear 
relationships we anticipated. Percentage unionized, strike frequency, and 
strike size are all nonsignificant. The latter two of these are in the direc- 
tion opposite that of predictions and not close to statistical significance. 
However, percentage unionized comes quite close to statistical signifi- 
cance in both the OLS and ordered-probit models. Experimentation with 
a number of model variations (not shown) indicated that these null results 
are somewhat contingent on model specification and suggested that this 
relationship is certainly worth consideration in future research. A better 
measure of this concept than the industry-level measure available to us 
might yield more definitive results. 

We find stronger, but still qualified, support for the hypothesized N-s- 
haped relationship between strike participation and violence. Here, we 
encounter the lone significant discrepancy between our OLS and ordered- 
probit analyses. In models 3 and 5, using OLS regression (part A), the 
M-shaped relationship is statistically significant at P < .05. However, in 
comparable models using ordered probit (part B), the main effect for 
strike participation barely fails to achieve statistical significance. Our 
conclusion for this variable, then, must also remain in doubt, but we 
suggest qualified support for Snyder and Kelly’s (1976, n. 29) hunch that 
strike violence is reduced when strike participation is either very low or 
very high. When strike participation is in the middle ranges, there are 
likely to be confrontations, presumably between strikers and workers 
trying to cross picket lines. Summarizing our findings for the curvilinear 
relationships, we find that the support is weak for two variables (strike 
frequency and strike size) and inconclusive, but worthy of further investi- 
gation, for two others (percentage unionized and strike participation). 


CONCLUSIONS 


Empirical case studies of violence such as ours are rare and hence valu- 
able because they add historical specificity to social-movement processes 
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Strikes 


that researchers sometimes ignore or take for granted. As such, studies 
of this sort help refine and extend existing social-movement theories. In 
this article, we have argued that past studies of violence within the RM 
framework are incomplete since they focus almost exclusively on the 
violent tactics of groups outside the polity. More research on the determi- 
nants of violence by weak-insider groups is needed because violent tactics 
are not necessarily discarded by groups once they gain entry into the 
polity. Generally, violence may still be employed by such groups as a 
last-resort tactic. Weak insiders that are well organized and disciplined, 
are able to fend off challenges from other contenders, and have the sup- 
port of critical third parties have little incentive to be violent. Such 
groups do, however, resort to violence when their positions are seriously 
threatened by the tactics of other contending groups. 

We tested this general argument by examining the causes of strike 
violence in Ontario during a period when organized labor was widely 
recognized as a legitimate representative of the working class. Findings 
were largely consistent with our thesis that violence can be explained 
from a situational perspective that incorporates salient features of the 
social context, the legal structures regulating strike behavior, and the 
tactics and countertactics of conflict groups. Worker strategies were 
found to be important in explaining the emergence of violence. For in- 
stance, the positive effects of certain picketing tactics (i.e., picketing 
suppliers and related plants) on violence suggest that employers respond 
to such tactics with equally aggressive strategies, which in turn lead to 
violence. Similarly, while raising large numbers of strikers for the union’s 
cause has its advantages, it also creates problems of organization and 
discipline that are likely to incite violence. Employer countertactics also 
affect the level of violence: maintaining plant operations during the strike 
and resisting speedy settlements are key determinants of violence. 

Various features of the strike situation can also affect the level of 
violence. Protest groups are not always homogeneous with respect to 
their position in the social structure and their tactical preferences; the 
skill composition of striking workers significantly affects their propensity 
for violence. Workers with valued skills can challenge employers from a 
position of strength and thus have less incentive to turn to violent tactics. 
Lower-skilled workers who face more visible sources of outside competi- 
tion for their jobs are more likely to resort to violence. Striking groups 
with mixed skill composition show degrees of violence in rough propor- 
tion to the skill levels represented—with the single exception of the most 
heterogeneous groups (i.e., skilled, semiskilled, unskilled), which are 
about as prone to violence as are unskilled workers. Strikes over union- 
recognition issues are more likely to be violent, but this effect is explained 
by the skill composition of workers who happen to engage in such strikes. 
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Various features of the sociolegal context were found to be important 
determinants of strike violence. The fact that strikes tend to be most 
volatile during the waiting period following conciliation suggests that 
workers are frustrated by the results of the proceedings and by the recom- 
mendations for settlement and resort to violence. In keeping with our 
suggestion that recognized groups are careful not to alienate decisive 
third parties during critical political periods, we found that strikers tend 
to be less violent during election years. On the other hand, workers are 
more violent when the government is controlled by a prolabor party, a 
finding that comports with previous findings that repressive state regimes 
curtail strike violence. We suggested that violence may be more likely 
during prolabor regimes because workers know their actions are not 
likely to have serious repercussions. 

We found modest evidence to support curvilinear relationships be- 
tween the relative power resources of weak-insider groups and violence. 
The percentage of workers unionized in an industry reflects the expected 
U-shaped relationship with violence but barely fails to achieve statistical 
significance. The expected M-shaped relationship between strike partici- 
pation and violence materializes, but its level of statistical significance is 
contingent on the statistical procedure used (OLS regression vs. ordered 
probit). On balance, there was enough promise in these findings to war- 
rant future research. Until that is done, conclusive evidence for our ex- 
pectation of a nonlinear association between resources and violence must 
wait. 

In total, our finding that violence has not entirely lost its value as a 
tactical strategy for workers underscores the fact that labor is still only 
marginally incorporated into the polity. Weak-insider groups, to some 
extent, still use violence in a way that resembles outsider groups. The 
challenger-member dichotomy is actually a continuum that can help dif- 
ferentiate social-movement groups. Future case study research on the 
determinants of violence might focus on groups that occupy different 
points along this range. In particular, more research on violence by 
weak-insider groups is needed so that we may determine the generaliz- 
ability of our results. Studies like these will increase our understanding of 
individual movements and sensitize RM theory to the long-term dynamic 
processes of movements in general. 
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What are the effects of the political consciousness of union lead- 
ers—and thus of the struggles they lead—in shaping the “political 
regime of production,” that is, the political relations through which 
the capital/labor relation in the sphere of production is defined, 
regulated, and enforced? In the prevailing functionalist theory, 
whether in its “pluralist” or “Marxist” variant, the effects are nil: 
union leaders cannot transcend the labor union’s inherent system- 
stabilizing functions (to routinize conflict, contain discontent, and 
“incorporate” the working class). In this article, an analysis of a 
sample of contracts won by U.S. industrial unions, 1937—55, shows 
that union leadership—left, right, and center—has substantial in- 
dependent effects in determining the production regime. Specifi- 
cally, the contracts won by Communist-led unions were far more 
likely, throughout the era, to be “pro-labor” (i.e., to undermine 
the sway of capital within production) than those won by their 
rivals. 


Class relations in the sphere of production (or the "enterprise") under 
contemporary capitalism tend to be explicitly political and governed by 
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a regime based on union-company agreements. In some countries, these 
agreements, specifying rights and obligations in production, take on the 
force of law, administered by specific quasi-representative/ juridical insti- 
tutions and reinforced by the coercive power of the state.? What, then, 
are the implications of the “institutionalization of class conflict” (Dah- 
rendorf 1959, pp. 64—67) for the reproduction of class domination under 
contemporary capitalism—and especially for the potential political self- 
determination of organized labor? 

At issue here, in particular, are the effects of the union in determining 
the political reconstruction of the immediate production process—and, 
thereby, of the “economic” relation between capital and labor. This is 
an inquiry, in other words, into “the limits" that organized labor can 
impose on capital’s “power, . . . and the character of those limits" within 
the sphere of production (Marx 1973, 2:33; italics in original). What, 
specifically, is the import of the union's political leadership—and thus of 
its objectives, strategy, and tactics, and the struggles it leads—in limiting 
capital's power? Put differently, what are the independent effects of 
union leadership in shaping the "political regime of production," that 
is, the ensemble of political relations through which the immediate capi- 
tal/labor relation is defined, regulated, and enforced?! Can union lead- 
ers—especially radicals and socialists—influence the construction of the 
production regime in accord with their own political consciousness or 
their specific conceptions of working-class interests and the appropriate 
strategy to protect and advance them? 

These questions guide our analysis, which aims, in short, "to assess 
the independent effects of political practices on the organized (or political) 


2 In Western Europe, collective bargaining often coexists with other political forms of 
mediation (e.g , codetermination) In the United States, the National Labor Relations 
(or Wagner) Act (NLRA) of 1935 “was passed only after the unparalleled organizing 
drives and mass strikes of the mid-1930s"— and upheld by the Supreme Court in 
1937, following the great sit-downs 1n late 1936 (М Zeitlin 1985, Goldfield 1989). The 
act gave employees the legal right (later restricted by the Taft-Hartley Act and other 
legislation) "to self-organization . . . [and] to bargain collectively through representa- 
tives of their own choosing,” and required employers to bargain in "good faith ” The 
National Labor Relations Board (NLRB) was given broad powers to oversee the law's 
operation and to adjudicate labor-management disputes In 1947, Taft-Hartley made 
union-management agreements into contracts enforceable in federal courts and al- 
lowed either party to sue for breach of contract (Roberts 1971) On the relative union- 
ization of various segments of the American working class, see Zeitlin (1989, chap. 
7). 

> The term “political regime of production” appears in Burawoy (1985, рр 19, 68); 
we have given it somewhat different conceptual content here (see Brighton 1977, pp 
4, 14, 16) and below in our delineation of its “contradictory tendencies " (For kindred 
formulations їп other theoretical terms, see Dubin [1958, р. 153], Flanders [1968, p. 
8], Marshall [1965], Selznick [1969, р 154], Slichter [1941, р 1]) 
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relations between classes” (Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989, p. 505). This 
covers such substantive questions as the effects of the political practices 
of contending classes and class segments on the development of capital- 
ism; the emergence of the democratic or authoritarian state; the labor 
process; and class formation (see, e.g., Moore 1968; Stephens 1979, 1989; 
Aminzade 1981; Zeitlin 1984; Skocpol 1980; Stark 1980; Stephens and 
Stephens 1982; Esping-Andersen 1985; Griffin, Wallace, and Rubin 
1986). 

Our analysis thus addresses the general theoretical problem of the “rel- 
ative autonomy of politics.” This refers “not merely to the possible au- 
tonomy (or originative potential) of the ‘state,’ but rather, comprehen- 
sively, to the possible independent effects of political phenomena in the 
shaping and transformation of basic social relations. Of course, this is 
within the objective limits imposed and the objective alternatives made 
possible by the existing circumstances” (Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989, 
p. 503; italics in original).* 

We assess the effects of organized working-class political leadership in 
determining the political terms of the immediate capital/labor relation 
through a multivariate analysis of the collective bargaining agreements 
won by unions aligned with the left, right, and center of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (СТО).5 

During the “Red decade” of the 1930s and beyond, through the early 
postwar years, Communists and their allies led “a powerful and perva- 
sive radical movement in American life” (Starobin 1972, p. x). In particu- 
lar, they established a broad base in the CIO. Thousands of Commu- 
nists—whose “devotion, heroism, and selflessness . . . during these years 
can hardly be overestimated” (Howe and Coser 1957, р. 375)—partici- 
pated in the concrete struggles and organizing drives of the late 1930s, 
and their “insurgent political practices” won them positions of power 
and trust in many CIO unions (Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989). For most 
of the CIO’s independent existence—until the early Cold War years, 
1949—50, when 11 “Communist-dominated” unions were expelled and 
alleged Communists were purged from the leadership of many oth- 
ers—'the Communists were the best-organized political group within 


* Our earlier article (Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989) and this one should be read in 
tandem, because much of what we say there is relevant here—especially in the com- 
mon theme, that “men and women make their own history, although not just as they 
please nor under circumstances they choose" (p. 503). 

* The CIO was born in 1935 as the “Committee on Industrial Organization" of the 
American Federation of Labor (AFL); in the fall of 1936, the AFL suspended 10 
unions affihated with the CIO for advocating "dual unionism” and “fomenting insur- 
rection," and they immediately started making their per capita payments to the now 
independent CIO The latter and the AFL merged again in 1955. 
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the CIO” (Howe and Coser 1957, p. 375). They were influential at the 
local or national level in most of the CIO’s 38 durable international 
unions; and 18 unions, representing at least 2 million workers and enroll- 
ing over 30% of the CIO’s members, were probably in the so-called 
Communist political camp (for details, see Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 
[1989, р. 506, п. 5]. 

What effects did the Communists and their radical allies have on the 
consciousness and action of the organized working class during their 
sojourn at the helm of many of America's industrial unions? In particu- 
lar, did their union leadership of "the class struggle within production" 
(Magdaline 1975, p. 60) tend to sustain or subvert the immediate subser- 
vience of labor to capital? This is our central substantive question— and 
it is also intrinsically a pivotal and controversial historical question that 
still arouses passions today, four decades after the defeat of the Commu- 
nists and their allies in organized labor (see, e.g., Draper 1985a, 1985b, 
1985c, 1985d; and Zeitlin and Kimeldorf 1984). 


THE FUNCTIONALIST LABOR-RELATIONS PARADIGM 


Within the prevailing paradigm, the answers to the questions posed here 
are not in doubt. Both pluralist and self-described Marxist analysts of 
labor relations, despite "sharply opposed valuations" of the outcome 
(J. Zeitlin 1985, p. 6), argue that the labor union, by routinizing conflict 
and containing discontent and thus reducing labor-market uncertainty 
and regulating labor costs, “incorporates” the working class and tends to 
stabilize the capitalist system. As Hugh Clegg, a leading British pluralist, 
remarks, “The pluralist can accept every word оѓ... the Marxist theory 
of economism, or incorporation, or institutionalization. . . . The terminol- 
ogy may differ. . . . But translation is easy” (1979, p. 455). 
Translation is easy because both sets of analysts, whether phrasing 
their arguments in the language of social harmony or of radical critique, 
share the same paradigmatic presupposition, namely, that the systemic 
needs of “modern industrial society" or of “corporate capitalism" gener- 
ate the means of their own satisfaction. They assume, in particular, that 
the "institutionalization of class conflict" (cf. Aronowitz 1973, p. 218) 
necessarily contributes to the maintenance of the capitalist system. 
Once “industrial unionism establish[es] itself in the corporate sector,” 
as Michael Burawoy says, it is "shaped in accordance with the needs of 
capital," and thus tends merely to consolidate "factory regimes which 
reproduce the capital-labor relationship more efficiently" (1981, p. 104; 
1983, p. 587, n. 11; italics added). Unions cannot "challenge" capitalism, 
Perry Ánderson avers, but can *merely exfress" it, for they are confined 
within “insurmountable” limits that are “inherent in thefir] nature” 
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(1967, p. 264; italics in original). In sum, as Stanley Aronowitz puts it 
(1973, рр. 256, 217), “unionism can be [по] other than a force for inte- 
grating workers” into the “corporate capitalist system" (cf. Ldsche 
1975). 

This argument is also made in pluralist terms. Collective bargaining 
is a bulwark of “democratic capitalism,” says Frederick Harbison, be- 
cause it “provides a drainage channel for the specific dissatisfactions 
and frustrations which workers experience on the job” (1954, p. 274). 
Similarly, Daniel Bell tells us that “in the evolution of the labor contract, 
the union becomes part of the ‘control system of management’ ” and 
performs “a vital function” as “a buffer between management and rank- 
and-file resentments” (1961, рр. 214-15; see Drucker 1950, pp. 134-35; 
Dubin 1954). 

Collective bargaining, it is assumed, must result in merely marginal 
changes in the employment relation because in principle both union and 
employer must concede a legitimate sphere of interests to the other side. 
Demands that threaten either side’s basic interests are thus unavoidably 
excluded. Further, this form of “mutual dependency” of union and em- 
ployer produces a “common interest in the survival of the whole of which 
they are a part” (Fox 1966, p. 4). So, even union leaders who sympathize 
with “socialist objectives [are] forced to agree,” as S. Martin Lipset puts 
it, “that a long-term contract and continued stimulation of antagonistic 
attitudes toward large-scale capitalism [are] incompatible” (1960, p. 361). 
Indeed, as unions "evolve" or “age,” they tend to slough off “superflu- 
ous political ideologies" (Lipset 1960, p. 392) and don the "mature" 
integument of "business unionism" (see also Kornhauser, Dubin, and 
Ross 1954, pp. 507—10; and Lester 1958, esp. pp. 21—34, 120, 142). 

“The contractual logic itself," historian David Brody argues (1980, p. 
201; italics added), makes it "into a pervasive method of containing 
shop-floor activism.” By displacing “class struggle" from the “shop 
floor” and reconstituting it in “a framework of negotiation,” in Bura- 
woy's formulation, collective bargaining results in “an institutionalised 
creation of a common interest between the representatives of capital and 
labor." It is "a form of class struggle [that] revolves around marginal 
changes which have no effect on the essential nature of the capital-labor 
relationship" (Burawoy 1979, pp. 114—15; italics in original). Thus, "the 
modern labor agreement is the principal instrument of class collaboration 
between the trade unions and corporations" (Aronowitz 1973, p. 218) 
and must, therefore, normally serve "to strengthen, rather than weaken, 
capitalist relations of production" (Clarke 1978, p. 18). 

Anything that retrospectively appears compatible with the develop- 
ment of capitalism is thus explained as a fulfillment of its reproductive 
needs. This compels even its radical or Marxian adherents to ignore the 
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effects of real class struggles, since they are already known, in shaping 
the realm of labor’s immediate subservience to capital. 

So, unions are seen as a mere “passive reflection” of the organization 
of production, necessarily taking on “the natural hue of the closed, capi- 
tal-dominated environment of the factory itself. . . . No matter whether 
the trade union movement in question adopts a ‘revolutionary’ or 're- 
formist stance, it tends to encounter the same structural limits to its 
action" (Anderson 1967, pp. 264—65; italics in original). “It is not possi- 
ble [for radical unionists] to transcend the institutional constraints of 
trade unionism itself" (Aronowitz 1973, pp. 21, 219). Rather, as Michael 
Mann puts it, since "the framework of a capitalist market is implicitly 
accepted by the very activity of compromise economic bargaining. . . 
the practical relations with management entered into by Communist 
unions may be indistinguishable from those of reformist unions" (1973, 
p. 22, also p. 37). 

Given the premise of predetermined structural "limits" and institu- 
tional “constraints” necessarily corresponding to the system's impera- 
tives, it follows that “no matter whether" organized labor makes any 
self-conscious efforts to probe or test them, the result, a null effect, is 
also preordained. This sort of theory excludes the possibility that unions, 
given the political commitment, might be able to bend or stretch, if not 
break through, the limits or constraints it posits. It must deny that the 
union's political objectives, strategy, and actual practices really matter 
in shaping the plant's "capital-dominated environment." 

But these, of course, are precisely the critical substantive issues. For, 
even if unions can "never become fully anti-capitalist organizations" 
(Hyman 1985, p. 123), the possibility remains that under the appropriate 
political leadership—especialy one committed to “socialist objec- 
tives"—they can inscribe “anticapitalist” tendencies into the political 
regime of production in their domain. How far such encroachments 
on capital can go, “beyond which the mechanisms of private capital 
accumulation are threatened, and disinvestment occurs, unleashing an- 
other kind of class struggle, of an extra-production character” (Anderson 
1990), can be discovered only in practice, by probing and testing the 
theoretical limits. 

Thus, it is our premise here that, in Antonio Gramsci’s words, “a trade 
union is not a predetermined phenomenon. It becomes a determinate 
institution, i.e., it takes on a definite historical form, to the extent that 
the strength and will of the workers who are its members impress a policy 


6 Stephens and Stephens (1982), who locate themselves within “somal democratic 
Marxism,” similarly argue that the “ideology and action of working-class leaders” 
affect both the enactment and implementation of legislation on "workers! control." 
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and propose an aim that define it” (quoted in Hyman 1985, p. 118; italics 
in original). We argue here, then, that the “definite historical form” of 
the political regime of production is determined politically. Rather than 
a protean expression of systemic functions, the generic production regime 
is an artifact—within specific historical circumstances and (unknown) 
objective limits—of both class and intraclass struggles. Thus, variations 
in the production regimes in which different unions are implicated are 
determined in part by the distinctive political consciousness, or ideology 
(“reformist” or “revolutionary”), that guides and is embodied in the 
political strategy and actual practices of their leaders. 


HISTORIOGRAPHY 


But before turning to our empirical analysis of whether the union can 
impress a policy on collective bargaining, we should review what the 
historical and related specialized literature on U.S. labor has to say on 
the question. For although the theoretical and historical questions are 
inseparable, the writings addressing them often seem to exist on different 
planes of discourse.’ Historians and other labor specialists in several 
disciplines, as well as journalists, have made claims about the effects of 
Communist union leadership in the CIO, but until recently studies of the 
actual achievements of a Communist-led CIO union during the era have 
been rare, and only a few have dealt in any detail with their collective 
bargaining gains (see, e.g., Dix 1967; Filipelli 1970; Gilpin 1988; Huntley 
1977; Jensen 1954; Keeran 1980; Kimeldorf 1988; McColloch 1988; 
O’Brien 1968; Ozanne 1954, 1967; Prickett 1975; Schatz 1983). 

The prevailing historical claim, in labor economist Jack Barbash’s 
words, is that the “contracts negotiated by an established, Communist- 
dominated union are indistinguishable from any other contract negotiated 
by any other union” (1956, p. 350). Here, for instance, are a couple of 
representative statements by distinguished historians: “It is remark- 
able,” writes David Brody, “how little difference [radicals] made on 
the direction of the . . unions they controlled” (1980, р. 132). “АП 
indications," Harvey Levenstein suggests, "point to the fact that the 
politics of neither group [Communists and anti-Communists] played any 
major role at the bargaining table" (1981, p. 334).? 


7 Prickett's work on the CIO (1975, р 443) is a rare exception He specifically rejects 
the "contention that the institutional demands of the trade union make the politics of 
its leadership irrelevant ” 

* Similar explicit or implicit claims that the politics of union leaders did not affect 
their union contracts, or that the Communist-led unions did not differ from other CIO 
unions in their actual trade union practice, appear ın Aronowitz (1973, pp. 25, 342, 
350); Bernstem (1971, р. 782); Саше (1978, р. 353), Cochran (1977, рр 355, 379); 
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Some writers, however, implicitly reject the idea that the politics of 
union leaders are irrelevant to their union’s achievements. On one side, 
this is stressed by those who charge that the Communist-led unions were 
subservient to an alien power and thus pursued policies that, as CIO 
officials charged, were subversive of sound trade union objectives. “The 
turns of U.S. Stalinists from leftward to rightward, and back again, have 
been determined,” says C. Wright Mills (1948, p. 199), “not by their 
judgment of the changing needs of the working people, or by pressures 
from these people, but by the changing needs of the ruling group in 
Russia.” “Communists in the labor movement,” Walter Galenson as- 
serts (1974, рр. 236, 242), “were committing a fraud. . . . The evidence 
[historians] have already gathered is overwhelming. . . . There is simply 
no doubt that in general the unions that remained in the CIO were 
far more responsive to the views of their members than the expelled 
[(Communist-dominated] unions, and never sacrificed their economic in- 
terests at the behest of an alien power." ° 

On the other side are barely a handful of historians who claim that the 
Communist-led unions were, in the words of Richard Boyer and Herbert 
M. Morais (1955, p. 361), "the pace-setters for the whole trade union 
movement by reason of wage scales and conditions won . . . and sound 
trade union practices. . . . [They] insisted on membership control in 
drawing up contracts, in declaring contracts, or in settling them.” !? 

A similar assessment, although with a sharply opposed valuation, was 
made in 1946 in a special report by the Research Institute of America 
(RIA) on how to "deal with . . . Communist-controlled unions." The 
report warned that "bargaining with a CP [Communist Party] union is a 
more tight-fisted affair than with any other union." It advised employers 
“dealing with a Communist-controlled union, or with a union in which 
Communists may win control, [to] give particular attention to clauses" 
dealing with the *management prerogative," "no-strike commitments," 


Draper (19855, p 45), Kampelman (1957, p. 254), Karsh and Garman (1961, p. 113), 
Lichtenstem (1980, р 128); Oshinsky (1974, р 125), Ozanne (1954, р. 215), Saposs 
(1959, рр 184-85). 

* Similar claims that Communist-dominated unions generally betrayed their members 
appear in Boulding (1953, p 103); Gates (1944); Goldberg (1964, p. 7), Lens (1949, pp 
228, 244—45), Stolberg (1939, p. 5). Barbash (1956, р 324) charges that “Communist 
penetration of unions . . along with racketeenng [is] a form of union pathology." 
He thus puts himself, on different pages of the same book, on both sides of the issue 
of the effect of ideology on collective bargaining 

10 Also see Emspak (1972, рр 366—67), Prickett (1975, p. 419) Even some of the 
Communists’ most strident opponents, such as Monsignor Charles Owen Rice, a 
prominent leader of the Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, admitted that they 
led “some of the best unions in the United States" (cated in Prickett 1975, р. 329). 
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and the “grievance procedure.” It was “especially important (though 
more difficult) to strengthen the management prerogative clauses,” the 
report said.!! It advised management to “insist on no-strike clauses” and 
to "keep committeemen to a minimum" and “limit [the] working time 
stewards may spend on grievances” (ВТА 1946, pp. 14, 16). 


THE POLITICAL REGIME OF PRODUCTION 


If the “whip of hunger," in Max Weber’s metaphor (1961, p. 209), 
compels “free” workers to produce something for capital, it does not 
(pace Weber 1968, p. 1010) “guarantee” their “effort.” That is, it does 
not guarantee how much they will produce. For this, the employment 
contract is indispensable. It is “an agreement,” as Charles Halaby points 
out (1986, p. 635), “whereby the employer pays the worker a wage and 
the worker yields to the employer a bundle of authority rights with re- 
spect to his productive activities. . . . The employer's subordination of 
the worker is what distinguishes the true employment contract from a 
mere sales contract" (see also Klare 1977—78, p. 297; Korpi and Shalev 
1980, p. 306). It gives the employer the legal right, having bought the 
workers’ capacity to produce, to decide what they produce and how they 
produce it; and it thereby clothes with the color of law the "exploitative 
class relation [that is] part of the very mechanism of the productive pro- 
cess itself" under capitalism (Giddens 1982, p. 169). The employment 
contract thus codifies the crucial political terms of this “exploitative class 
relation." 

In the CIO's heyday, many union activists made "little distinction," 
observed a management expert who interviewed them (Chamberlain 
1948), "between the political philosophy underlying the state and indus- 
try. In both spheres they see the necessity of controlling authority in the 
interests of those who take the orders . . . [in the] firm conviction that 
those in control must themselves be controlled” (pp. 166—67; italics 
added). We shall show how and to what extent this "firm conviction" 
was actualized in the employment contracts won under the leadership of 


! Similarly, Hill (secretary of Rustless Iron and Steel Corp.) and Hook (vice president 
of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co.) also warned that "left-wing militant unions 
consider management rights as obstacles to be overcome in order that the unions may 
have more freedom of action" (1945, pp. 58—59, 60). Compare Selekman (1949, pp 
179—80). 

2 The chairman of the ВТА’; Board of Editors in 1946 was William J. Casey, who 
was destined to serve as President Reagan’s CIA director. In an article in Forbes 
(1946), Casey repeats almost verbatim the RIA report’s advice about Communist-led 
unions (1946, pp. 15, 31) 
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the CIO’s rival factions and parties—and thereby inscribed in the politi- 
cal regimes of production in which they were involved. 

Inherent in the political regime of production is a set of inseparable 
contradictory tendencies. On the one side, it embodies the workers’ sub- 
ordination in the enterprise to ensure the performance of their tasks in 
the division of labor (Giddens 1973, p. 205) and is aimed at extracting 
maximum profit from the labor expended in production. On the other, it 
embodies the effects of the workers’ resistance to their subordination and 
their struggles to enhance their own autonomy or “negative freedom” 
(Hyman 1974, p. 245) and is aimed at minimizing their exploitation. 

Three types of provisions are crucial in establishing these opposing 
pro-capital versus pro-labor tendencies. First are the “prerogatives of 
management,” namely, “the areas in which [management] is indepen- 
dent to take action . . . and the areas in which it has to make a referral 
of an issue to the union before it can be initiated” (Dubin 1958, p. 151). 
Does the contract restrict or protect the “right to manage” by denying 
or guaranteeing “specific functions exclusive to management” (Cham- 
berlain 1948, p. 144)? Second are “the actions that the union [can and] 
will take under a variety of conditions” (Dubin 1958, p. 151). Does the 
contract protect or restrict the workers’ ability “to operate sanctions 
upon the conditions under which labor power" is utilized (Giddens 1982, 
p. 170)? What limits, specifically, are imposed on the workers’ right to 
strike? Third are the “methods for handling disputes under the contract” 
(Dubin 1958, р. 151). Does the grievance procedure restrict or protect 
the employer’s right to discipline the workers? How does it affect the 
workers’ individual and collective right to oppose their employer’s poli- 
cies and procedures—and their ability to impose contrary practices that, 
in Sid Lens’s words (1947, p. 716), become “in effect, .. unwritten 
supplements to a contract”? 

The issue of “management prerogatives” (or the so-called right to 
manage) has long been “at the storm center” of struggles over “the 
frontier of control” (Goodrich 1920, p. 61), for their definition touches 
all other provisions of the union-management contract that bear on the 
question of power (Harris 1982). This is stressed by both managerial 
spokesmen and radical critics alike. Thus, Mann suggests that “the em- 
ployer will yield on economic bargaining more readily than he will on the 
sacred ‘managerial prerogative’ ” (1973, p. 21). Similarly, an American 
Management Association publication declares that “the struggle for 
power must automatically be focused [on] the management rights clause” 
(McMahon 1969, pp. 266-67; italics added) because it is essential, as 
corporation executives Hill and Hook argue (1945, pp. 58—59), for “рго- 
tecting [management’s] freedom and authority.” 
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In principle, radicals and socialists consider management rights neither 
inherent nor legitimate; on the contrary, these constitute a quasi-legal 
form of illegitimate class power. As an officer of the Communist-led Farm 
Equipment Workers (FE) bluntly told an interviewer, “The philosophy 
of our union was that management had no right to exist. Therefore our 
policy was to offer no quarter" (Ozanne 1967, р. 214). Offering no quar- 
ter to management, and ceding it no prerogatives, extends the principle 
of self-government to the economy, and thus challenges, in Anthony 
Giddens’s words (1973, p. 206), “the broader ‘political’ subordination of 
the working class within the economic order.” ? 


SOURCES AND METHODS 


The contracts analyzed here were negotiated by locals of “international” 
unions affiliated with the CIO from 1937 until the CIO’s merger with 
the AFL in 1955. (The union is “international” because it also has locals 
in U.S. territories and Canada.) The contradictory tendencies contained 
in a given political regime of production are measured by the set of 
contractual provisions in which the crucial political terms of the employ- 
ment relation are formally codified over time. Union political leadership 
is measured by classifying each of the unions into one of the CIO’s three 
rival “political camps.” 

Given our focus on the political effects of political leadership, we do 
not examine the origins—ideological, programmatic, or strategic—of the 
CIO’s internal political divisions. A major source of contention, of 
course, was the historical significance of Stalinism and the Soviet state. 
Whatever “the courage and admirable personal qualities of individual” 
Communist unionists, including “even the most saintly” among them, 
they were linked politically (whether wittingly or not) with Stalin’s re- 
gime of terror (Zieger 1984, p. 300). But whether this was the reason 
why “most labor leaders actively or passively [fought] Communists” is 
arguable, as even an anti-Communist young radical like Mills (1948) 
observed at the time. Although some surely fought them out of principled 
opposition to Stalinism, many simply wanted “to kill off troublesome 
factions within their unions” or to solve a problem in “public relations” 
(Mills 1948, рр. 190—91). 


3 This same idea appears in the warning by Charles E. Wilson of General Motors 
(GM) right after World War II that labor's "attempt to press the boundary farther 
and farther into the area of managerial functions" threatened the "American system" 
with a social revolution "imported from east of the Rhine" (Brody 1980, p. 181). 
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The Political Camps among CIO Unions 


Measuring the major independent variable in this analysis, that is, the 
union’s political camp, is inherently controversial—especially the deci- 
sion to classify a union as “Communist led.” For not only the bosses but 
even union rivals used Red-baiting, or calling someone a Communist, as 
a weapon. Some AFL unions and even a few in the CIO formally barred 
Communists from office (Saposs 1959, p. 121; Taft 1953, p. 23). So, for 
Communists to conceal their party membership was not merely a Leninist 
reflex; it was often both a matter of principle (“Don’t let Red-baiting 
break you up”) and of practical political (and often physical) survival. 
Avowed Communists were thus rare among CIO unionists. Any classifi- 
cation of unions as Communist led (or “Communist dominated”) thus 
involves something of a distortion (and construction) of political reality. 

We have used Max Kampelman’s classification ([1957] 1971, рр. 
45—47) despite its tendentiousness; it is based mainly on the CIO's so- 
called trials of Communist-dominated unions and on other (anti- 
Communist) sources (e.g., Avery 1946; RIA 1946, рр. 17-18). Kampel- 
man categorized unions mainly on the basis of the issues raised, causes 
advocated, and positions taken by their leaders. For the Communist 
camp, this amounted to the claim that they were “parroting the Soviet 
line”; rarely was any evidence offered to demonstrate actual Communist 
party membership (1957, pp. 121-40, 167—224). Nonetheless, the classi- 
fication’s merit is that it represents the common political understandings 
of many union activists at the time. It also accords with our own study 
of the historical record. 

Among the stalwarts of the left-wing or Communist camp were the 
Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers (MM), the United Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers (UE), and the International Longshoremen’s and 
Warehousemen’s Union (ILWU). Alone among Communist-led unions, 
the constitution of MM, heir to the radical Western Federation of Miners, 
was explicit in its socialist objectives.'* The preamble of its constitution 
(Mine, Mill and Smelter Workers 1947, p. 2) declared: "We hold that 
there is a class struggle in Society, . . . that the producer . . . is exploited 
of the wealth which he produces, . . . that the class struggle will continue 
until the producer is recognized as the sole master of his product, . . . 
[and] that the working class, and it alone, can and must achieve its own 
emancipation." 7 

In the center were the “uncertain and shifting” unions (Kampelman 
1957, рр. 45—47). Communists were at times very influential in the coali- 


ЧА cursory review of some of the publications of these unions, however, suggests 
that socialist conceptions were often implicit in their interpretation of union aims 
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tion holding power in the union or in the main opposition coalition. 
Among this camp’s major unions were the United Automobile Workers 
(UAW), the United Packinghouse Workers, and the Oil Workers Interna- 
tional Union. The UAW, the CIO’s biggest union, had radicals of many 
stripes among all of its rival factions. Its officers were committed to 
*prepar[ing] the ground for the wider and richer economic democracy 
which our combined efforts will win for our children,” but also affirmed 
that "the worker does not seek to usurp management’s functions. . . 
through his Union [but] merely asks for his rights" (UAW 1947, pp. 
1, 4). 

The unions classified in the anti-Communist political camp were led 
by officials most of whom considered the Communists an illegitimate 
political force. The United Steelworkers of America (USWA), the Textile 
Workers Union, and the United Rubber Workers were among the most 
important unions in the anti-Communist camp. Officials of USWA, this 
camp's most powerful union, were influenced by Catholic labor doctrines 
emphasizing social harmony and the achievement of "Christian justice" 
through class collaboration (Levenstein 1981, рр. 111-13). 


The Contradictory Tendencies 


The pro-capital versus pro-labor tendencies of a specific political regime 
of production, as they are formally codified in the relevant provisions of 
a union's contracts, are measured here as follows. 

Management prerogatives.—A clause (or clauses) in which a union 
cedes the "right to manage" ordinarily stipulates that *management has 
the right to hire, the right to discharge for just cause, the right to disci- 
pline, the right to plan production, the right to change the process of 
production, etc." (California Institute of Technology, n.d., p. 21). So, a 
contract's enforcement of management prerogatives or rights is indicated 
by a clause explicitly ceding them to management; its absence leaves 
labor free to challenge and encroach on them. 

The right to strike. —2A “no-strike” provision prohibits strikes entirely 
or specifies the limited conditions under which they are permissible dur- 
ing tbe term of the contract. (Such a provision might prohibit strikes 
when the disputes involved are subject to settlement by the grievance 
machinery or arbitration; or when they are unauthorized by the interna- 
tional.) So, restrictions on the right to strike for the duration of the 


B Aronowitz (1973, р 217) specifically cites three of these pro-capital contractual 
"obhgations" as the principal means by which "the modern labor contract {under 
monopolistic capitalism] . . provides] a stable, disciplined labor force to the em- 


ployer ” 
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contract are measured as a trichotomy: no prohibition, a conditional 
prohibition, or a total prohibition of strikes. 

Contract term.—The practical effect of a no-strike clause in restricting 
the workers’ ability to resist their employer or prevent them from enforc- 
ing their understanding of the contract depends to some extent on the 
term of the contract and on the provisions of the grievance procedure. 
The longer the contract’s term, other things being equal, the longer the 
workers are prohibited from using the strike either conditionally or totally 
as a weapon of struggle; so, the longer the term, the more disabling is a 
strike prohibition, even a conditional one, of “rank-and-file power in 
the immediate production process” (Davis 1980, p. 43). If long-term 
agreements serve as “a management tool to stabilize production and 
labor costs,” as Aronowitz suggests (1973, p. 252), “militant unionism 
has always fought for one-year contracts based on its view of contracts 
as per se a limitation on workers’ power to deal effectively with problems 
on the job.” So, we have also included a dichotomous measure of the 
length of the contract, that is, short-term (one year) versus long-term (18 
months or more).! 

Grievance procedure.—Aside from a no-strike clause or a long-term 
contract, a complex and lengthy grievance procedure also reduces the 
pressure on an employer to try to resolve contract disputes and grievances 
quickly (cf. Mills and Wellman 1987, p. 194). An employer’s ability 
to discipline workers is enhanced by “a bureaucratic and hierarchical 
grievance procedure consisting of many steps during which the control 
over the grievance is systematically removed from the [hands of the work- 
ers on the] shop floor” (Aronowitz 1973, p. 217). Conversely, the workers 
gain from a grievance procedure that involves the union, through a stew- 
ard or “committeeman,” from the first step, when a worker first presents 
a grievance, and resolves the grievance speedily and “at the lowest lev- 
els” (i.e., within the workplace itself). Such a procedure makes it easier 
for the workers to enforce the terms of the contract and correct what 
they see as inequities and abuses (Lens 1947, рр. 716-17). 

A provision that a union “rep” must be present at the first step imme- 
diately transforms it from an individual complaint into a collective de- 
mand backed by the union This not only increases the chances of settling 
it favorably but also protects the workers from retaliation by manage- 
ment. Settling a grievance with the least delay is assured by limiting the 


' A union might be willing to accept а conditional or even total strike prohibition as 
a trade-off for a short-term contract. We include a trade-off variable below, in our 
logit model (table 5) 
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number of steps allowed to process it and by putting a time limit both 
on each step and on the entire procedure. In contrast, a procedure involv- 
ing many steps both delays settling a grievance and cedes its settlement 
to higher union and management officials." 

So, to measure the pro-labor versus pro-capital tendencies embodied 
in a grievance procedure, each of these three variables is dichotomized, 
that is, whether or not a union rep must be present at the first step; the 
number of steps (1—3 vs. 4 or more); and whether or not every step has 
a time limit.* 


The Sample 


This analysis is based mainly on a California sample (М = 236) of local 
collective bargaining agreements from 1937 through 1955. There were 
31 CIO international unions with locals in California during this period, 
and the sample contains the local contracts of 23 of them. The California 
sample is taken from a refined national sample (N = 431) that we con- 
structed from an original batch (№ = 660) of CIO agreements obtained 


" Of course, whether the provisions considered “pro-labor” in this analysis are “re- 
ally" in the workers’ interests is not merely a question of meaning and measurement 
but a philosophical one as well. But, precisely for that reason, they reflect what 
unionists in the CIO's rival political camps believed to be working-class interests and 
what was necessary to protect and advance them Thus, such militant, but anti- 
Communist, CIO leaders as Philip Murray and Walter Reuther came to believe that 
labor-management cooperation or a partnership between union and management 
would best serve the interests of the working class. For this reason, Reuther and 
Murray probably would have agreed with the recent assessment of our pro-labor 
provisions by former Supreme Court Justice Arthur J.Goldberg— who had been gen- 
eral counsel for both the CIO (1948—55) and USWA (1948—61) before becoming Presi- 
dent Kennedy's secretary of labor. In a letter (Goldberg 1990), the late justice argued 
that refusing to cede the management prerogative and retaining the right to strike 
during the contract are actually to the “detriment of workers in the enterprises " In 
this view, challenging “management prerogatives leads to anarchy in the plants", 
and preserving the right to strike during the bfe of a contract "necessarily leads to 
strikes about grievances which are better resolved through grievance procedures. 
Further, it also results in overzealous local union leaders who instead of pursuing 
grievances in an ordinary way go along with strikes... . The principal sufferers of 
such strikes are union members . [They] bear the burdens of such strikes and often 
are replaced during such strikes" (Goldberg 1990) This view contrasts starkly with 
that of the Communists and their allies: they advocated incessant struggle (as an FE 
pamphlet put it in 1955) against "exploitation . by applying [workers’] economic 
and political power 365 days a year” (quoted in Gilpin 1988, p. 18). 

! A more effective measure would be the actual time limit on the entire grievance 
procedure, but the relevant data are not available for enough of the California con- 
tracts for us to carry out a systematic analysis. 
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from the California Institute of Technology. The Appendix provides de- 
tails on the construction of the national sample and on the representative- 
ness of the California subsample. 

The relationships shown here, as we have emphasized, are not only of 
theoretical relevance but also constitute simple historical facts about our 
recent past that bear on our understanding of the present. What our 
analysis shows about the prevailing theory of labor unions and reveals 
about the realm of possibilities, and what it discloses about America’s 
recent past during the CIO era, are conceptually separable issues. But 
they are historically inseparable. They both bear on the historical mean- 
ing of the origins, course, and consequences of Communist leadership 
among America’s workers. 

Although a sample need not be representative for an analysis that 
explores theoretically relevant relationships, so long as its scope is appro- 
priate and these relationships have not themselves been introduced into 
the data by selective sampling (see Zetterberg 1965, рр. 128-30), the 
representativeness of the sample is relevant if it is to be adequate descrip- 
tively or to provide a source of reliable historical data. This is why we 
based this analysis on the sample of contracts negotiated by local unions 
in California. The prestige of the California Institute of Technology in 
its own state and its easier access to California companies and unions 
probably enhanced the chances that these organizations would send the 
requested copies of their collective bargaining agreements to the Indus- 
trial Relations Center. We surmised that this probably would make the 
sample of California agreements fairly representative of all such agree- 
ments in California. Basing our analysis on agreements in California 
alone also tends to hold constant some of the objective conditions outside 
the workplace. (We found, however, that the same pattern of relation- 
ships obtains in the national as in the California sample.) 


THE EFFECTS OF POLITICAL LEADERSHIP 


What, then, are the effects of a union's political leadership on the political 
regime of production? How different were the provisions codifying the 
political terms of the immediate capital/labor relation (i.e., management 
prerogatives, the right to strike, the grievance procedure, and contract 
duration) in the contracts won by local unions in the CIO's contending 
political camps? Was the pattern of contractual provisions in these camps 
roughly the same? If the functionalist consensus, whether in its pluralist 
or Marxist variant, as well as the prevalent views of historians, were 
correct, then the answer to the last question (our null hypothesis) would 


be yes. 
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We find, however, that the contracts won by the rival camps differed 
sharply: those won by the locals of Communist-led unions were consis- 
tently more likely to be pro-labor on the entire set of provisions codifying 
the crucial political terms of the immediate capital/labor relation than 
those won by locals affiliated with internationals in the shifting and anti- 
Communist camps. The contracts of the shifting unions—several of 
which Communists and their allies substantially influenced—also were 
more likely to be pro-labor than those of the anti-Communist unions, 
although not consistently. But the vast majority of the contracts of 
the Communist-led unions were pro-labor on each of these provisions 
(table 1). 

If, for the moment, we disregard what each provision specifies and 
just count how many provisions were pro-labor, the results are dramatic. 
One-fifth of the local contracts of the Communist unions were pro-labor 
on all six provisions and thus actualized the “ideal type” of the anticapi- 
talist political regime of production; but none of the contracts of the 
unions in the other camps were pro-labor on all six provisions. Further, 
half of the contracts won by the Communist-led unions, but only 3% and 
2%, respectively, of those in the shifting and anti-Communist camps, 
had at least five pro-labor provisions (table 2). 

The local contracts in our sample are not evenly distributed among a 
camp’s various international unions; so, to check the possibility that our 
findings might be distorted by the overrepresentation of the local con- 
tracts of one or another international, we sorted and examined the local 
contracts by international. For every international having at least five 
local contracts in the sample, we calculated the percentage of these con- 
tracts that were pro-labor on the set of crucial provisions. Although this 
gave us only a handful of unions in each political camp to compare on 
each provision, the relationships are sharp, clear, and in the same direc- 
tion as the relationships already shown. On all of the provisions, the 
average percentages of pro-labor local contracts were much higher for 
the Communist-led internationals than for those in the other political 
camps combined. On the management prerogative, the mean percentage 
pro-labor was 72% for the six Communist-led unions and 44% for the 
six non-Communist unions; on the strike prohibition, the pro-labor means 
were, respectively, 52% (N = 6) versus 24% (N = 6); on the contract 
term, 84% (№ = 6) versus 62% (№ = 4), and on the components of the 
grievance procedure: steward, 76% (N = 5) versus 27% (№ = 5); number 
of steps, 75% (№ = 6) versus 61% (№ = 6); and time limits, 60% (У = 
5) versus 45% (N = 5). 
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“Red” Unions 





TABLE 2 
PRO-LABOR PROVISIONS IN CIO LoCAL UNION CONTRACTS IN CALIFORNIA, 
1938—55 (96) 
NUMBER OF PROVISIONS 
POLITICAL CAMP 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
Communist (№ = 51). js 2 0 0 10 20 22 29 20 
Shifting ( = 37) .. ot wx dE 11 27 30 30 3 0 
Anti-Communist (М = 46).. я 4 17 33 17 26 2 0 


Norr —See the notes to table 1 for the definitions of each pro-labor provinon Data on contract 
duration are missing for the prewar contracts To retain these prewar contracts in the sample so that 
the findings on the other provigons would not be lost, we coded all prewar contracts as yf they were 
short-term 


“OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS” 


We abstract here from the sorts of “objective conditions,” or “structural 
factors,” that are usually the focus of sociological explanations of work- 
ers’ behavior or “labor relations”; that is, we assume that they remain 
constant in order to explore the relatively independent effects of the politi- 
cal consciousness of union leaders in determining the political terms of 
the immediate capital/labor relation. No doubt such structural factors 
affect immediate capital/labor struggles and the types of unions and par- 
ties that emerge and gain adherents among workers. But they do not 
determine the objectives, strategy, or tactics of the unions and companies 
confronting each other in the class struggle in production or who wins 
and who loses. Nonetheless, we want to briefly consider the possible 
relevance of several structural factors for our analysis. 


Industrial Structure 


The CIO international unions whose local contracts we analyze here were 
involved in industries that differed in their productive organization and 
relative economic centrality. So it is certainly possible that such differ- 
ences might have influenced what types of provisions these unions and 
their locals tried to win as well as what type they could win. But, in 
reality, the rival political camps were quite diverse in their internal indus- 
trial composition and, therefore, not essentially dissimilar in the relative 
heterogeneity of their forms of productive organization and technology, 
levels of concentration, sensitivity to economic fluctuations, and so forth. 
None of the camps appears to be in any way. distinctive in these terms. 
So, it is doubtful that such structural variables can account for the pat- 
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tern of deep differences between the camps’ characteristic political re- 
gimes of production. 

Further, we did try to assess the independent effects of some of the 
objective economic conditions of the industries the unions organized and 
of some of the demographic characteristics of the workers in these indus- 
tries on the unions’ political alignments. Overall, we found no theoreti- 
cally relevant bivariate relationship between any independent variable 
and the union’s political camp, so it is improbable that any of these 
structural variables could have accounted for the pattern of the contracts 
won by the unions in the rival camps. ? 

Two recently completed studies by historians whose focus is also the 
"jntersection" between "union ideology and functioning" (McColloch 
1988, p. 2; Gilpin 1988) fully support our reasoning and evidence. They 
both compare the activities of two rival unions—one led by Communists, 
and their allies, the other led by non-Communists—that were not only 
in the same industry but, indeed, represented workers in different shops 
of the same company. What emerges in these studies is a pattern of sharp 
contrasts between the rival unions consistent with that revealed here. 
They find that the Communist-led unions made demands for better 
working conditions and won pro-labor provisions in their contracts 
that their rivals neither demanded nor won: this was the pattern when 
the Communist-led FE and the UAW “went at each other" at Inter- 
national Harvester during the same period examined here (Gilpin 1988, 
p. 1); and the same was true of the intense rivalry at Westinghouse 
throughout the 1950s between the independent UE, which was expelled 
from the CIO in 1949, and the CIO's anti-Communist International 
Union of Electrical Workers (IUE), which was chartered in 1949 by the 
CIO executive board to raid and destroy the UE (McColloch 1988). Simi- 
lar conclusions emerge in a recent sociological analysis comparing the 
records of the country’s two longshoremen’s unions, based in the same 
industry and confronting many of the same shipping lines, from the 1920s 
until the early Cold War years: the Red-led ILWU on the West Coast 
and the "conservative and racket-ridden" East Coast International 
Longshoremen's Association (Kimeldorf 1988). 


? The question remains whether vanations in the objective economic conditions in 
an industry or its internal social composition interacted with the political consciousness 
of union leaders in shaping the political regimes of production in which their unions 
were involved. It is not possible to measure such interaction effects correctly with the 
available crude indicators of the varying industnal situations actually encountered by 
the umons (see Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989, р 508, and app 1 and app. 3, pp 
519—21). 
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Union Structure and Situation 


The CIO's 38 durable international unions varied considerably in size of 
membership, the number of workers their contracts covered, and compe- 
tition from other unions in the same industry. These aspects of their 
organization and competitive situation also might somehow have entered 
into what the workers and their leaders thought was possible or realistic 
and could, therefore, have affected both the union’s formulation of its 
demands and the actual odds of winning them in collective bargaining. 
So, as a rough means of controlling for such differences, we also analyzed 
both the local and national agreements won by the CIO's top three 
unions, the so-called Big Three: UAW, USWA, and UE.” 

The UE was known as the “Red fortress” in the CIO, and its leader- 
ship was supported by a broad base of Communists and other radicals 
spread among its highly independent locals and powerful districts. Its 
collective bargaining strategy and specific demands “came up from the 
locals through the various industry conference boards, not down from 
the top” (Filipelli 1984, рр. 240-41; see also Matles and Higgins 1974). 

In the UAW, the Communists and their allies formed a “left-center” 
coalition, which was one of the most important factions that vied for the 
union’s leadership over the years. They also led some important locals 
(including Local 600, “the world’s biggest local,” at Ford’s River Rouge 
plant in Dearborn, Michigan). Walter Reuther was elected UAW presi- 
dent in late 1946; after his faction won a majority of the executive board 
at the November 1947 UAW convention, they purged the Communists 
from the union.?! 

The USWA was organized by the CIO's Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee (SWOC), whose organizers—many of them Commu- 
nists——were all hired, paid, and fired by John L. Lewis, Philip Murray, 
and other SWOC officials. After they organized a local, SWOC sent 


Ю [n 1944, their offiaal memberships were as follows UAW, 1 million, USWA, 
800,000, UE, 500,000; together, at that time, they constituted 4696 of the membership 
of the CIO's 38 affiliated international unions (calculated from Huberman [1946, pp. 
161—80]. As of October 1949, both the UAW and USWA “hovered close to the one 
million member mark," and UE had some 650,000 members (Levenstein 1981, pp. 
205—6). Until 1942, when John L. Lewis took the United Mine Workers (UMW) out 
of the CIO to protest its subservience to President Roosevelt, the UMW ranked third 
in the CIO. (In 1944, the UMW had 600,000 members.) 

?! The locals and districts of the UE and UAW vaned considerably in the extent of 
Communist or anti-Communist influence. This suggests that any future attempt to 
assess the effects of union political leadership ш collective bargaining should also try 
to take into account the actual political complexion of the locals themselves, to do so, 
primary historical research will be necessary 
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them elsewhere (Taft 1964, p. 57). Although Communists led some of 
the union’s toughest organizing battles, they were not able to gain and 
hold local leadership because when they “were spotted, or became too 
dangerous a threat, they were discharged” (Saposs 1959, p. 122). The 
SWOC was not disbanded, and the union itself was not officially estab- 
lished until 1942. So, USWA was to endure as a bastion of the CIO’s 
anti-Communist camp. 

The pattern in the local contracts of the Big Three was about the same 
as that for the political camps to which they belonged. The UE's local 
contracts were by far the most consistently pro-labor on the set of crucial 
provisions, followed by the UAW, with the USWA a distant third (table 
3). 

What about the Big Three's national contracts (i e , the contracts the 
internationals’ own executive offices negotiated)? Did they exhibit the 
same pattern? To answer this question we examined all of the national 
agreements made (from the earliest in 1937 or 1938 through 1950) be- 
tween each of the Big Three's unions and the major employer in its 
industry: the UE and General Electric (GE), the UAW and GM, and the 
Steelworkers (SWOC, later USWA) and Carnegie-Illinois (which became 
U.S. Steel [USS] in late 1950).”” 

Not one of the UE/GE national contracts—before, during, or after 
World War II—ceded management rights or prerogatives (General Elec- 
tric 1938—50). But the UAW/GM and USWA/USS national contracts all 
did (General Motors Corporation 1937—50; United States Steel Company 
1937—50). That the UE refused to cede management prerogatives in the 
postwar years is especially significant, for, from late 1945 on, higher 
corporate executives and organized big business were demanding that 
"unions ..recognize, and not encroach upon, the functions and respon- 
sibilities of management" (U.S. Department of Labor 1946, pp. 56—57). 
Management resolutely resisted any form of "joint [union-management] 
control of matters beyond wages and working conditions," as Sanford 
Jacoby (1981, p. 26) emphasizes, and, after the war, "the unions accepted 
the terms set by management.” 23 


п For each union and company, by year, our analysis covers the following national 
agreements. For UE/GE, we cover agreements made in 1938 (actually in force until 
1941), 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 1946, 1947, 1948 (1n force until 1950), and 1950. 
For UAW/GM, we cover 1937, 1938 (in force until 1940), 1940, 1941, 1942 (in force 
until 1945), 1945, 1946 (in force until 1948), 1948 (1n force until 1950), and 1950 For 
SWOC/Carnege-Illinois (referred to here as USS), we cover 1937 (amended in 1938, 
1t remained 1n force until 1941) and 1941, and, for USWA/USS, 1942 (in force until 
1945), 1945 (in force until 1947), and 1947 (amended In 1948, 1949, and 1950). 

2 The most dramatic expression of the corporations’ immediate postwar reassertion 
of the so-called right to manage came in the UAW/GM 113-day strike, begun on 
November 21, 1945, which involved some 300,000 workers nationwide GM won the 
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But, as we know, the UE did not accept the terms set by management. 
Its postwar agreements with GE did not cede management preroga- 
tives—not even in 1950 after its expulsion from the CIO and while it 


was under relentless siege by government agencies and raids by other 
unions.?* 


The national agreements of UE/GE had only a minor condition on the 
right to strike; before striking, a local was to try to resolve the dispute 
or grievance through the established grievance procedure.’ They were 
all short-term (one-year) agreements, except that of 1948 (which was for 
two years). In the grievance procedure, workers, stewards, and the local 
union retained initiative, and it involved the fewest and least cumber- 
some steps and tbe shortest time limits of the Big Three contracts.? 


strike, after absolutely refusing to bargain over issues (e.g., pricing) that ıt saw as 
encroachments on the "sovereign power of corporate management" (Harris 1982, pp 
139—43, Cochran 1977, pp 251-52) 


2+ The 1950 UE/GE contract was signed in September 1950 From April to June 1950, 
while winning 40 of 90 NLRB elections (under conditions imposed to favor the rival 
IUE, which the CIO set up in the UE's jurisdichon) at GE, Westinghouse, and 
other corporations dominant in the electrical industry, the UE lost about half of its 
pre-November 1949 members, most of them to the IUE, some to other raiders, such 
as the Machinists Union. À month before the UE/GE 1950 agreement, five of the 
UE’s top officers were cited for contempt of Congress for refusing to cooperate with 
the House Un-American Activities Committee on the grounds of the Fifth and First 
Amendments (Levenstein 1981, рр 310—11). 


5 Derber (1945, р 753) mistakenly reports that the 1938 UE/GE contract forbade 
“sit downs, stoppages and lockouts.. during the life of the agreement.” In fact, ıt 
had only the same conditional prohibition that later contracts had, namely, if a dispute 
could not be solved between the local and its particular plant management, the local 
had the option, before exercising its right to strike, of taking it to higher levels of the 
union if it wished “such cases may be referred to the National Officers of the Union 
and an Executive Officer of the Company who shall arrange a conference (1f necessary) 
wnth representatives of the Local union" (see, e g , GE 1941, p. 10; 1948, p. 41; italics 
added). This was also true of the wartime UE/GE national contracts (e g , 1942, p. 
11, 1944, p 25). We examine “period effects” below. 


?$ The 1950 UE/GE contract actually strengthened the grievance procedure by provid- 
ing that the steward had to be involved throughout three designated phases of "step 
one." The stewards for the UE were elected by the workers in the shop or small 
department and, unlike the committeemen of the UAW and USWA, were not paid 
by the company (until 1950, when part of their time was company paid) The ratio 
of shop stewards to workers in the UE, which always stressed that rank-and-file 
workers should decide for themselves how to handle grievances, was also generally 
much higher than the ratio of committeemen to workers in UAW and USWA (Matles 
and Higgins 1974; Matles 1965). Aronowitz (1973, р 254; italics added) reports that 
“the rank-and-file steward was replaced by the [company-paid] ‘committeeman’ in the 
United Auto Workers agreement with the ‘Big Three’ manufacturers of the industry in 
1946 " This date for the introduction of the paid committeeman is incorrect The 
1938 UAW/GM contract already specified that committeemen would be paid their 
regular wages by the company (for up to two hours daily) while they handled gnev- 
ances (1938, p 3) The 1946 contract increased the number of paid hours permissible, 
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The UAW/GM agreements ceded management prerogatives, stipulat- 
ing that the corporation had the “sole and exclusive responsibility” to 
decide what and how to produce. They restricted the right to strike by 
requiring that no strike be called before a lengthy and complex grievance 
procedure was exhausted (this included recourse to an impartial umpire 
whose decisions were final); all stoppages, slowdowns, or strikes also had 
to be authorized by the international. Until 1946, UAW/GM contracts 
were for a one-year term or stayed in force indefinitely until revoked, on 
60 days’ written notice, by either the union or company. The 1946 and 
1948 contracts were for two years and also contained the 60-day notice 
provisions. In 1950, UAW signed the first of its long-term contracts, a 
five-year agreement with GM, which some say “signaled the end of an 
era in industrial unionism” (Aronowitz 1973, p. 247)." The UAW/GM 
grievance procedure typically had four complex steps, with specific time 
limits. At the worker’s request, the committeeman handled the first step 
of the grievance. 

The SWOC/USS and USWA/USS national agreements all ceded man- 
agement prerogatives, stipulating that the company had the “exclusive 
rights to manage the business and plants and to direct the working 
forces.” They all had definite no-strike clauses, which prohibited strikes 
and stoppages during the life of the contract. Disputes were to be settled 
by “earnest efforts” by both the union and the company, through the 
grievance procedure. The end of this procedure was compulsory arbitra- 
tion unless both parties agreed to forgo it. The earliest national agreement 
in 1937 left an aggrieved worker on his own to settle the grievance with 
the foreman, but subsequent agreements specified that the steward (or 
“assistant committeeman”) could be present at the first step of the griev- 
ance procedure at the worker’s request.The grievance procedure had 
three steps in the 1943 agreement but later had four or five complex 
steps, with specified time limits. 

So, in sum, our clause-by-clause examination of the local and national 
contracts won by the three biggest international unions reveals the same 


averaged over the week, to five per day (1946, p 14), and this was the standard in 
subsequent contracts through 1950 (eg , 1950, р 18). 

27 The 1950 UAW/GM contract was hailed at that time by the editors of Fortune 
magazine as “The Treaty of Detroit” (Lichtenstein 1982, p 242) and “the biggest 
labor event .. of the post-World War II period,” because it “threw overboard... 
all theories of profit as ‘surplus value’ " (Fortune 1951, р 94) This contract, because 
of the economic centrality of the auto industry, had major pattern-setting implications 
But, it should be noted, Harry Bridges's ILWU had signed a seven-year contract with 
West Coast employers two years earher, m 1948; part of ILWU's rationale was that 
the contract would protect the longshoremen’s jobs against impending mechanization 
(Levenstein 1981, p 334) 
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pattern found in the local contracts of the rival camps as a whole: the 
UE/GE agreements were definitely pro-labor.? The UAW/GM agree- 
ments were much less so, and the USWA/USS were the least by far. 

The process of formation of the CIO’s 38 durable internationals dif- 
fered considerably. In turn, these variations in how the unions were 
formed “loaded the historical dice” in favor of the Communists’ or their 
rivals’ winning power in the new CIO unions. Specifically, the following 
“insurgent political practices” enhanced the Communists’ chances of 
winning union leadership: (1) secession of the union from the AFL from 
below through the insurgency of its workers (rather than from above, 
through the revolt of its top officers); (2) independent organization of the 
union (rather than organization by a CIO “organizing committee”); (3) 
formation of the union through amalgamation (rather than as a unitary 
organization); and (4) earlier penetration of the industry by “Red union” 
organizing (Stepan-Norris and Zeitlin 1989). 

Did the organization of a union through any of these insurgent political 
practices have independent effects on the objectives and achievements of 
the union in collective bargaining? That is, if insurgency continued to 
characterize the political practice of the leaders of a union, whatever 
political camp it was in, this would also have been expressed in fighting 
for and winning “pro-labor” provisions in its collective bargaining 
agreements. This is a complex empirical question that we shall take up 
in detail elsewhere. What is immediately relevant to report here, how- 
ever, is that, when the presence or absence of insurgent political practices 
in the organization of the union are held constant, the Communist-led 
unions were still far more likely than their rivals to win pro-labor provi- 
sions in their contracts. 


'Trade-offs 


The question remains: Would an analysis focusing on other contract 
issues and provisions, for instance, on the differences in the actual wages 
and benefits won, disclose a similar pattern of variation among the unions 
in the rival political camps? In particular, “some of the authors in the 
pluralist tradition . . . imply that [Communist-led or radical] ideological 
unions can obtain ‘anti-management’ measures, but only at the cost of 
their ability to achieve gains in [other] areas, like wages. Hence, they 


?* After the UE was expelled from the CIO, say Howe and Coser (1957, р 46), the 
*Stahnists at [its] head . in order to maintain their contracts, were noticeably 
indulgent with management," We have found no evidence to substantiate this oft- 
repeated claum. 
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serve their members less well than conventional unions . . . [because of 
their] trade-off between wage gains and militancy on control issues.” ? 

The effect of unions on wage levels—a much-debated issue—is beyond 
the purview of this article. But we want to point out in this connection 
that, contrary to the claims of some critics (Epstein and Goldfinger 1950, 
p. 42; Youstler 1956, p. 266; Preis 1972, p. 397), we have found no 
evidence to support the charge that the UE was less effective than other 
major unions in “delivering the goods.” For instance, in two of the three 
immediate post-World War II bargaining rounds, the wage raises won 
by each Big Three union from the industry's largest company were identi- 
cal: the UE/GE, UAW/GM, and USWA/USS contracts specified raises 
in early 1946 of 18.5¢ an hour; in 1947, the raises amounted to 15¢ an 
hour. But in the third round, in 1948, the UAW led with 144, the USWA 
was next with 13¢, and the UE third with 12¢ (Soffer 1959, p. 59, citing 
Bureau of Labor Statistics data). 

On other “bread and butter" issues, the available evidence also con- 
tradicts the idea that the Communist-led unions abandoned the workers’ 
immediate interests for mere anticapitalist rhetoric. Again, the two recent 
historical studies comparing rival unions in the same industry and com- 
pany during the same period (Gilpin 1988; McColloch 1988) found no 
evidence to support this view. The FE consistently fought the "speed 
up" and similar methods of "lowering costs" and raising "productiv- 
ity." The FE saw these, as it warned its workers in 1955, as methods of 
actually increasing the workers’ exploitation. They were a “means [of] 
widening the spread between what a worker gets paid for his labor and 
the profit that the company makes on his labor" (FE 1955, quoted in 
Gilpin (1988, p. 19]. 

In his analysis of the records of the UE and the IUE on incentive pay 
and seniority provisions and practices at Westinghouse in the 1950s, 
Mark McColloch (1988, pp. 28—29) also found a "clear difference" both 
in how these unions approached these questions and in the working con- 
ditions that resulted. “On both incentive and seniority the UE... 
consistently resisted take-aways and usually succeeded. . . Measured 
day work and camera time studies were just two of the Westinghouse- 
sought innovations which the UE was able to block, while they were 
being imposed on thousands of IUE members. . . . [UE] firmly and 


29 This quote 15 from an anonymous AJS reviewer. 

0 The Congress's Joint Labor-Management Relations Committee also "tended to 
agree," Gilpin observes (1988, р 47, n. 68), "at least in 1948, that the FE established 
the standards for contracts ш the agricultural implements industry ” 
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consistently resisted . . . any watering down of the applicability of senior- 
ity" and also fought, in particular, for equal seniority rights for women. 


'The Shop Floor 


Our empirical analysis focuses on the provisions of “the document that 
most shapes the daily life of the . . . worker—the contract" (Gilpin 1988, 
p. 2). But a crucial question is how closely "the contract reflects the 
character of actual industrial relations" (Aronowitz 1989) and thus 
whether the “contract language gives a very limited window into the 
actual role of unions [in]. . . class struggle" (Brecher 1990). What, put 
theoretically, is the relationship between the juridical and the practical 
reconstruction of the immediate capital/labor relation? How the contract 
shapes the workers’ daily lives depends on what the union makes of 
it in practice— whether acting *as night watchman over the collective 
agreement" to “circumscribe the terrain of struggle" (Burawoy 1983, 
pp. 594—95), or engaging in constant "extra-contractual shop floor activ- 
ity" and wielding the contract “in the workers’ defense, employing it 
when it [is] useful, abandoning it when [it] is not" (Gilpin 1988, pp. 14, 
25, see also Mills and Wellman 1987). 

'The information available about the entire realm of union activity on 
the job, based on the observations of shop-floor relations provided by 
three ethnographic studies as well as by several historical studies, is 
consistent with the contractual pattern disclosed here. 

We now know that the USWA's national and local agreements, com- 
pared with those of the UE and the UAW, were, by far, the most pro- 
capital. Yet, it was on the basis of Burawoy's work as a machine operator 
in a piecework machine shop in a USWA local that he elaborated his 
variant of the theory of labor unionism's irremediably pro-capitalist func- 
tions (1979). He also drew extensively on Donald Roy's (1952) reports on 
shop-floor relations in the same factory 30 years earlier. 

Although their studies were separated by so many years, Burawoy 
found that Roy's observations and his own coincided on the role of the 
union in the shop and on the workers' attitudes toward it. For instance, 
he quotes Roy's report (Roy 1952, p. 434) that "the union was rarely a 
topic of . . . conversation [in the shop], and when it was mentioned, 
remarks indicated that it was not an organization high in worker esteem. 
Characteristic of machine operator attitude toward the union was the 
scornful comment: ‘All the union is good for is to get that $1.00 a month 
out of you.’ ” Roy said that he had little contact with the shop steward. 
“In his eleven months at Geer,” Burawoy reports, “Roy interacted with 
[the steward] only twice. [First, when] the steward wanted him to sign 
the checkoff form" and second, when Roy complained to him about his 
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piecework payment rate. “The steward showed interest but did noth- 
ing.” These “attitudes among rank and file,” Burawoy says (1979, pp. 
111-12), “remain much as they were in 1945. There is a pervasive cyni- 
cism as to the willingness and ability of union officials to protect the 
interests of the membership.” 

Given the close fit between Burawoy’s and Roy’s observations on the 
union’s role and the men’s views about it, it is crucial that the observa- 
tions by another member of Roy’s own three-man research team working 
elsewhere at about the same time were quite different from Roy’s (and 
Burawoy’s). While Roy was working in his shop, Orvis Collins was also 
working as a milling machine operator, in a shop employing 90—110 
machine operators, in another factory (Roy’s shop employed some 50 
men). Collins worked there for about six months, and he also spent many 
months afterward interviewing the men he had worked with in his shop 
(Collins, Dalton, and Roy 1945).?! 

But the union steward in Collins's shop—unlike the nearly invisible 
one Roy reported in his shop——was highly visible, active, and respected. 
He was the leader of a lunch group of about 40 workers who “were 
CIO." Another lunch group consisted of about 15—20 “AFL men," dom- 
inated by several who wanted the AFL to replace the CIO in the plant 
(Collins et al. 1945, p. 8). Collins did not find depoliticization and “per- 
vasive cynicism" about the union's defense of their interests; rather, he 
found that "union sentiment was strong" in his shop. He also found 
(unlike Roy's observation that the union—let alone "politics"— was 
rarely a topic of conversation in his shop) that the workers often had 
*heated arguments" about political issues, with the lines drawn between 
the pro-union majority and a few anti-union workers. "These argu- 
ments,” Collins reports (1945, p. 10), “were usually political in nature, 
and on such subjects as whether Russia had any part in winning the war, 
whether Roosevelt had planned to become a dictator, or whether the 
workmen had 'the right' to strike." 

Collins refers to a typical discussion in which one worker, called 
"Swede," defends the union against the charge by another worker, called 
*John," that the union is "all right if you like racketeers." Swede re- 
sponds that “without a union the boss tells you where you're going to 
work and if you don’t like it you don’t open your mouth.” It was signifi- 
cant that Swede had begun the discussion “feeling John out by saying 
that he hoped [Henry] Wallace would become Secretary of Commerce” 
(Collins et al. 1945).? 


?! This article is not cited by Burawoy 
? Wallace, after being passed over for renomination as vice president m 1944, did, 
in fact, become President Truman’s secretary of commerce in 1945, and in 1948, he 
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John: I suppose from that you hke Wallace. 
Swede: He and Roosevelt have both done a lot of good for the working 


man. 
John: | What do you mean he’s done а lot of good for the working man? 
Killing pigs and closing banks. [P. 10] 


These ethnographic studies of two different machine shops studied at 
the same time in the same way by two members of the same research 
team convey sharply opposed images of shop-floor relations and workers' 
consciousness. They suggest that the shop-floor relations in Burawoy's 
(and Roy's) shop were not the expression of unionism's inherently inte- 
grative and depoliticizing function, as he assumes, but rather were the 
product of the specific political practices of the shop’s bureaucratic and 
accommodationist union, the USWA. 

Moreover, Collins's observations on the local union's role in shop-floor 
relations are consistent with our own findings, they, too, reveal that the 
political consciousness of union leaders makes a significant difference in 
their political practice. The union in Collins's shop of active, politically 
alert and committed union men, as the reader may have guessed, was 
the CIO's “Red fortress," the UE. 

Similarly, the two historical studies already mentioned, which compare 
rival unions in the same industry and company (Gilpin 1988; McColloch 
1988), found sharp differences not only in the pro-labor provisions won 
in their contracts by the rival Communist-led and non-Communist unions 
but in their actual shop-floor practices. So, for instance, Toni Gilpin's 
research on the rival Communist-led FE and Walter Reuther’s UAW at 
International Harvester in the late 1940s and early 1950s, where both 
unions represented about the same number of workers, shows that the 
UAW emphasized "stability in labor relations" while the FE actively 
engaged in "the politics of class conflict." Summing up their contrasting 
relationships with the company, Gilpin (1988) quotes a Harvester official 
as saying in 1952 that "compared with our relationship with FE-UE, 
our dealings with the UAW could only be called harmonious" (p. 17). 
In fact, of the 22 different unions the company dealt with at the time, it 
put FE in a separate category. The company accused FE stewards of 
roaming the plant not to deal with actual grievances but, in one official's 
words, “to promote unrest, stir up ill will, harass the company, and 
convince as many members as it can that labor relations with Harvester 
is and must be class warfare” (p. 28). Or, as another company official 
put it, FE’s officers were “irresponsible radicals” who were “more inter- 


was to be the presidential candidate of the newly formed Progressive party, in which 
Communists played a crucial role. 
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ested in disruption than in labor-management peace” (quoted in Gilpin 
1988, p. 42). 


FROM RED UNIONISM TO RED “COMPANY UNIONISM"? 


During that evanescent era in America’s recent history when Commu- 
nists and their radical allies held power and trust in many CIO unions, 
the contracts won under their leadership were more likely than those 
won by their rivals to contain crucial pro-labor provisions. This was an 
era, however, of abrupt transitions and profound changes. In this era, 
there were four distinctive periods whose critical events deeply affected 
the immediate political agenda, and thus the strategy, tactics, and actual 
practices of the rival factions and parties vying for leadership within the 
organized working class. In particular, the "line" of the Communists 
went through acute turns (zigzags) and sudden reversals (flip-flops) during 
these years, as the CP sought to cope with sharp changes in the "current 
situation" both at home and abroad, while also not straying “too far for 
too long" from “the ‘general line’. . . set in Moscow" (Draper 1985a, 
p. 37). 

The question, then, is whether the particular pattern of union-manage- 
ment agreements in any of these periods differed substantially from the 
general pattern for the entire era. These periods were (1) the immediate 
pre- World War II years of the Great Depression, working-class insur- 
gency, the rapid growth of industrial unions, and the New Deal, (2) 
World War II, the antifascist alliance, and state regulation of capital/ 
labor relations, (3) the immediate postwar offensive of organized labor, 
coupled with the right-wing resurgence in Congress and passage of the 
Taft-Hartley Act in 1947, and (4) the advent of the Cold War, the estab- 
lishment of the “national security state," and the heightened attacks on 
Communists, culminating in the purge of alleged Communist unionists 
or expulsion of Communist-led unions from the CIO. 

In the pre-World War П years, as most serious observers agree, 
"Communist trade union leaders long [had been] among the most mili- 
tant in the country" (Seidman 1953, p. 80), *they worked hard to build 
unions," as Mills puts it (1948, p. 23), "to fight in the class struggle 
against the bourgeoisie and its government." But once Nazi Germany 
attacked the Soviet Union, and for the war's duration, the CP officially 
subordinated the class struggle to national unity in the war effort. Com- 
mitted to production without interruption, CP officials vehemently sup- 
ported organized labor's no-strike pledge This resulted, in the prevalent 
view, in the abandonment by the Communist-led unions of “a militant 
defense of labor's interests" for the duration of the war (Lichtenstein 
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1974, p. xvi; but cf. 1982, p. 144). Typical is the claim that the Commu- 
nist-led unions “moved so far to the right . . . in support of the war effort 
that the traditional left-right spectrum no longer accurately measured the 
real differences between factions of the CIO” (Davis 1980, p. 66). “In 
every union,” columnists Joseph and Stuart Alsop summed up, “the 
communists became the great reactionaries” (1947b, p. 118; see also 
1947a; Mills 1948, p. 23; Lens 1949, p. 345). 

In the postwar years, after an interlude of militant unity among its 
rival factions, the CIO began to split apart over issues of both domestic 
and foreign politics. The Communist-led Left and their liberal opponents 
in the CIO differed over how to fight against resurgent reaction and 
new antilabor legislation.” They also disagreed, far more sharply, over 
whether to form a labor-backed third party and to oppose the Truman 
administration’s emerging Cold War policy of Soviet “containment.” 
The CIO’s executive-board members wavered for some time over 
whether to endorse Truman’s presidential candidacy or launch a third 
party. But in January 1948, they lopsidedly voted to endorse Truman 
and to oppose formation of a third party. The board enforced adherence 
to this policy throughout the CIO at all levels and purged anyone who 
opposed it. 

After Truman’s election and the dismal showing of Henry Wallace as 
the new Progressive party’s candidate, CIO liberals launched an effective 
assault on the Communists. In late 1949, the CIO’s executive board, 
now entirely shorn of Communists and their allies, voted to expel unions 
that were found to “consistently follow the Communist line.” By mid- 
1950, 11 “miscreant unions . . . had been drummed out of the CIO” 
(Levenstein 1981, p. 306) * 


H The German invasion of the USSR ended the 22-month interlude of Soviet neutral- 
ity, begun with the Nazi-Soviet nonaggression pact, during which the U S. Commu- 
nists—with the slogan, “The Yanks are not coming!”—had been advocates of nonin- 
tervention in the war of defense against the Axis powers 

+ Taft-Hartley required that union officers sign a “non-Communist affidavit" and 
allowed the employer to call for a bargaining election to try to decertify the union 
(i.e , depnve it of NLRB representation) if its officers refused to sign an affidavit 
(Roberts 1971) If they openly left the CP but did not renounce communism and then 
signed the affidavit, as some did, they were promptly put on trial for perjury. 
Although we have adopted the term “political camp” as a convenient label for the 
CIO's internal political ahgnments, these camps (including even the so-called well- 
disciphned Communist camp) were not organized or even cohesive. For instance, only 
four of the Communist-led unions (not including the UE) endorsed Wallace’s 1948 
presidential candidacy At neither the 1948 nor the 1949 CIO conventions was there 
any evidence that the Communist-led unions, or even their three major ones, the UE, 
MM, and ILWU, agreed on a common stance against the onslaught of their enemies 
Only the UE boycotted the 1949 convention, the others in their camp attended Harry 
Bridges, who thought the UE’s withdrawal ill-advised and vowed the ILWU would 
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The CIO's executive board was forced to resort to the trials and expul- . 
sions, as David Oshinsky (1974, p. 125) observes, "because the anti- 
Communist factions within the various left-wing affiliates were unable 
to dislodge the Communists from power. In only three . . . of the pro- 
Communist unions were the right-wingers successful in gaining con- 
trol—an indication, perhaps, that despite their pro-Soviet, anti-Truman 
position, the Communists were still respected for their ability to run 
effective trade unions.” 

After their expulsion from the CIO, the Communist-led unions were 
continually subject to raids by other CIO unions and attacks by an array 
of government agencies and congressional committees. The latter held 
hearings on “Communist infiltration” throughout the country between 
1950 and 1952, subpoenaing and interrogating “unfriendly” witnesses 
active in locals of the expelled unions. The coup de grace came in 1954 in 
the form of the Communist Control Act, which authorized the Subversive 
Activities Control Board to define a union as “Communist-infiltrated” 
and deprive it of the protection of the Wagner Act and representation 
before the NLRB (see Caute 1978, chaps. 18—21). 

What, then, were the effects of the events of these periods— immediate 
prewar, World War II, immediate postwar (through 1947), and later 
postwar years (1948—55)—on the relative chances that unions in the rival 
camps would win prolabor provisions in their contracts? Did World War 
П transform the Red unions, as has been charged (Aronowitz 1973, p. 
305), into “Red company unions"? How effective were the Communist- 
led unions in the immediate postwar period, after the CP renounced 


stay ın the CIO until expelled, “wryty pointed this out to reporters ‘This should 
torpedo all that crap about us forming a bloc and the organization of a third labor 
movement,’ he said" (Levenstein 1981, pp. 281, 301-2). 

** Actually, this was true of four unions: the National Maritime Union (NMU), Trans- 
port Workers Union (TWU), United Furniture Workers, and United Shoe Workers, 
and here it was mainly because men in the CP (Шке the TWU's Mike Quull) or close 
to it (like the NMU's Joe Curran) now broke with it and kept their hold on union 
power. We have not found evidence to support C. Wright Mills's widely repeated 
claim that the struggle against the Communists, in the unions they led, was “in most 
cases. .not merely a struggle of chques [but]... was also a rank-and-file uprising” 
(Mills 1948, р 195) Even after the expulsion of 11 "Communist-dominated" unions 
from the CIO, none faced a serious internal uprising; and the UE, MM, and ILWU 
proved to be extraordinarily resilient in the face of combined CIO, government, and 
corporation assaults When the UE was really beset by a major uprising, "the sting 
came from within " For it was led by Communists in its New York-New Jersey 
district, in 1955, on the eve of the CIO's merger with the AFL, they followed the 
CP's order to desert the UE and return to the mainstream, and took their district's 
20,000 members into the rival IUE and Machinists Union (Aronowntz 1973, pp. 
348—49). 
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“revisionism” and “class collaboration,” and then during the later post- 
war years, when they were under relentless siege? 

We find that in all four periods on almost every provision examined, 
proportionately far more of the local contracts won by Communist-led 
unions were pro-labor than those won by the unions in the shifting and 
anti-Communist camps. In fact, most of the contracts in the Communist 
camp were pro-labor on almost every provision in every period. This 
was so even during World War П, when the CP advocated class collabo- 
ration, and even in the late postwar period, when the Communist-led 
unions were besieged by enemies on all sides. 


World War II 


But it is the findings on World War П that must surely leave many 
readers incredulous. For these are contrary to the nearly monolithic con- 
sensus among writers spanning the political spectrum. The simple histori- 
cal fact revealed here is that— whatever the demands of the antifascist 
war effort and the rhetorical extremes of CP officials, the wartime con- 
tracts won by the Communist-led unions were far less likely than those 
of their rivals on the Right to cede management prerogatives, to sign 
away the right to strike, or to have cumbersome grievance procedures. 

The vast majority, nearly two-thirds, of the wartime agreements won 
by the Communist-led unions did not cede management prerogatives; 
and only a fraction, roughly a quarter, entirely prohibited strikes for the 
duration of the contract. But, in contrast, the vast majority of the war- 
time contracts negotiated by the anti-Communist unions did cede man- 
agement prerogatives and also entirely prohibited strikes (table 4). 

What explains this persistence of a distinctive blend of pro-labor pro- 
visions in the contracts won by Communist-led unions, even at a time 
when the party was officially committed to class collaboration in the 
antifascist war effort? First, and most important, although the Commu- 
nist unionists surely sought to avoid strikes and promote national unity 
in the war effort, they were scarcely alone in organized labor. Rather, 
this was also the policy of both the AFL and CIO. All the CIO unions 
were officially committed to sacrifice to win the war; they all officially 
tried to settle their disputes and grievances against management without 
interrupting production or hurting productivity; they all (with the possi- 
ble exception of John L. Lewis's UMW, which seceded in 1942) officially 
adhered to the no-strike pledge throughout the war; and they all (again 
with the possible exception of the UMW) officially moderated their de- 
mands for the duration of the war. In short, in this limited sense, all of 
the CIO unions shifted to the Right during the war. 

So, despite the fervent support of the CP itself for class collaboration 
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to defeat fascism, the actual practice of the Communist-led unions could 
still have distinctively expressed their anticapitalist worldview. There- 
fore, the relative place of the political camps with respect to each other, 
on the spectrum of pro-labor contractual provisions won by their unions, 
should not have changed much from the prewar period or in comparison 
with the postwar years—-unless, of course, the Communist-led unions 
went so much farther in sacrificing their members’ interests and granting 
concessions to management, as is often charged, that they passed even 
the right-wing unions on the Right. But our analysis of these unions' 
local agreements, as well as of the UE/GE national agreements, reveals 
no such drastic shift in practice—at least not on the provisions codifying 
the political terms of the immediate capital/labor relation. 

The antifascist war and defense of Soviet “socialism” presented Com- 
munist unionists with an odious political dilemma, namely, how to pro- 
mote national unity to push war production, while also protecting and 
advancing their union members’ immediate interests. Despite the decla- 
mations of CP officials, we suggest that Communists and their radical 
allies at every level of the local and international union sought in practice 
to maintain national unity without yielding any hard-won union gains. 

Not the party line, but the elemental democratic impulse and egalitar- 
ian passion (if not socialist vision) of Communist unionists guided them 
in their permanent struggle against the companies. “We conducted busi- 
ness as usual in the unions,” Dorothy Healey, a leading California Com- 
munist and union activist at that time, told us. “We never stopped fight- 
ing on the shop floor, whatever the national leadership under [Earl] 
Browder was saying. I was in the Mine, Mill local at Boniface Aluminum 
in those days [during the war]—and we never gave anything away." In 
a later interview she emphasized that “it was the tasks imposed by the 
day-to-day defense of workers that mattered. We never stopped to ask if 
what we did violated the no-strike pledge or Browder's incentive plans" 
(Healey 1981—82). 

Healey's memory and our findings are consistent with the serious case 
studies (by writers whose political views differ markedly) that have tried 
to get at the record of the activities of specific Communist-led unions and 
of Communist workers in these and other unions." For instance, Robert 


V They are consistent also with the report of an FBI informant highly placed in the 
party (perhaps Louis Budenz, Daily Worker editor from 1940 to 1945) Many Commu- 
nist unionists complained to the party's national committee during the war, according 
to the FBI report, that the party was “ ‘folding up,’ abandoning its role as the 
vanguard of the working class, allying with the reactionary wing of the labor move- 
ment, cooperating with capitalism, and abandoning class struggle" (Levenstein 1981, 
р 183, ating a May 16, 1944, FBI report). Starobin (1975, р 258) reports various 
instances of open confhct between the CP and its members in union leadership. 
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“Red” Unions 


Ozanne, a staunch anti-Communist, found that, in the big Communist- 
led UAW Local 248 at the Allis-Chalmers plant in Wisconsin during 
World War II, “grievances were not soft-pedalled. On the contrary, they 
were magnified . . . in a bold offensive to enlarge the area of union 
control.” Engaged in “a bitter struggle with Allis-Chalmers manage- 
ment,” Ozanne remarks, the union's Communist leadership “was un- 
willing to be sidetracked merely to comply with Communist [party war- 
time] policies" (1954, p. 316; italics added; see also Harris 1982, pp. 
67—70). Several such case studies reveal, as CIO historian Robert Zieger 
sums up their findings, that Communist unionists were intent on putting 
"workers! interests ahead of Party shifts, even during World War II” 
(1980, p. 133; italics added). At the minimum, in Bert Cochran's earlier 
summary interpretation of some of these same studies, “Communist la- 
bor officials, enmeshed in the politics and alliances attendant on their 
wartime position, [nonetheless] . . . conducted themselves like the next 
set of CIO officials in contract negotiations" (1977, p. 255). 

This conclusion will surprise only those who caricature “Communist 
labor officials" and simplify the relationship that existed between them 
and the CP itself (Starobin 1975, p. 269, n. 17). No doubt, as Theodore 
Draper observes (19856, p. 46), the CP's officialdom spent most of its 
energies bearing down on its members at all levels *to carry out whatever 
policies or campaigns happened to be uppermost at the moment," espe- 
cially during World War II. But they were not always successful in 
getting their way, especially with their comrades who held positions of 
power and had their own political base in major industrial unions; so, 
"tensions between the communist leaders of several unions and the 
party" were chronic (Bell 1952, p. 201). 

“Trade union Communists,” as Brody (1980, p. 227) notes, "had not 
normally submitted themselves to regular party discipline." Neither, of 
course, had their radical allies done so. An aversion to bowing to any 
party's line or submitting to any party's discipline was, in reality, often 
precisely why many of the most important, enduring allies of the Commu- 
nists, at all levels of union leadership—including prominent left-wing 
labor leaders like the ILWU's “Red 'Arry" Bridges, the UE's Clifford 
McAvoy, and the UAW Local 600's Shelton Tappes—never joined the 
party itself (Starobin 1975, pp. 12, 258, nn. 50, 51; Tappes 1983)—or, 
as often happened, left as quickly as they joined but continued, more or 
less, to align themselves with it in practice. 

Communist Party officials were also hampered in imposing a line on 
Communist unionists because, years before the outbreak of World War 
П, the party had dissolved its "fractions" (or caucuses) in the CIO 
unions. This was a Popular Front gesture meant to show that the CP 
was not interfering “with the normal functioning of the trade unions, 
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including those with Left and progressive forces in the leadership” (The 
Communist, July 1943, quoted in Glazer [1961, р. 126]. But this gesture 
probably had the paradoxical effect of making the party’s officials them- 
selves dependent on Communist union leaders (and their allies) because 
they no longer could control or undercut them by appealing to rank-and- 
file Communists in their unions, who no longer had an organization of 
their own. 

So, as Nathan Glazer points out (1961, p. 125), “During the war 
Communist union leaders were treated with kid gloves by the party... . 
Established in the semipermanent tenure of trade-union leadership, they 
could draw on an independent base of power” and “run their own 
show.” They ran their own show, our evidence reveals, even when faced 
with the exigencies of the antifascist war and the defense of the Soviet 
Union, in a way that (however imperfectly) remained consistent with 
their radical, anticapitalist sensibilities, resulting in their winning con- 
tracts that were typically far more pro-labor than those won by their 
rivals on the Right. 


LOGIT ANALYSIS 


We have seen that for the entire CIO era and within each of its distinctive 
periods, the political consciousness of union leaders surely mattered in 
shaping the provisions of their contracts and thus the political regimes 
of production in which their unions were involved. Now, in order to 
measure the independent effects of each of the major variables considered 
so far, we present the results of a logit analysis. Our logit model measures 
the effects on the production regime of political leadership, Big Three 
affliation, and historical period, as well as of the aging of the union- 
management relation; it separately compares each of the crucial provi- 
sions of the local contracts won by the Communist-led unions and by the 
unions in the shifting camp with those won by the anti-Communist 
unions. Similarly, it compares the contracts of locals of the Big Three 
with those of other locals and, separately, those of the prewar period, 
immediate postwar period, and late postwar period with those won dur- 
ing World War П. 

We find that the odds of the Communist-led unions’ winning a pro- 
labor provision ranged—depending on the provision—from a high of 11 
to 1 to a low of at least 2 to 1 (table 5). Also, the odds favored the unions 


55 “Until the caucuses were abolished, all the Communists in any given group or in 
any campaign would map out strategy and tactics together, and a common discipline 
would be binding on everyone no matter what their echelon or particular task" (Staro- 
bin 1975, р 39). 
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in the shifting camp over those in the anti-Communist camp—except 
that, on the three provisions of the grievance procedure, the odds were 
about even for the shifting and the anti-Communist unions. Finally, the 
estimate of the effect of the aging of union-management relations in the 
logit model shows no “hardening of the arteries”; rather, its effect on 
each of the provisions was almost precisely nil.?? 


CONCLUSION 


What inherently vitiates both the pluralist and the Marxist variants of 
the functionalist theory of the labor union under contemporary capitalism 
is that they are ahistorical. They either ignore history or, worse, simply 
postulate an unreal one—one from which real men and women, possess- 
ing consciousness and the capacity to act, and to make and remake his- 
tory, although not just as they please, disappear or are made into mere 
bearers of systemic imperatives. So, as penetrating as are some of the 
specific observations and ideas of individual authors in these schools, 
their analyses unavoidably beg the decisive question, How was the pre- 
vailing capital/labor relation and the production regime regulating and 
enforcing it actually constructed? 

For instance, Richard Lester (1958, pp. 32, 104, 120) mentions 
obliquely that the “Communist-dominated unions have dwindled or dis- 
integrated” but ignores this in his theory of the “underlying forces and 
impersonal compulsions” that “submerged ideology” and eliminated 
unions that “stressed hostility toward the . . . capitalistic system.” Simi- 
larly, in concluding his analysis of the “generic features” of the prevail- 
ing political regime of production, now embodying labor’s “consent” to 
its own exploitation, Burawoy writes: “After World War II there was 
much uncertainty as to what would be negotiable in a collective contract, 
but this uncertainty has since been resolved in ways that establish man- 
agement’s prerogative to direct the labor process. Whatever the reasons 
for this outcome, the consequences are relatively clear . . . [namely,] an 
expanding arena of consent . . . through the constitution and presentation 
of the interests of the corporation as the interests of all" (1979, p. 120; 
italics added). 

So, in this sort of grand theoretical design, the men who raided and 
tried to destroy the CIO's Communist-led unions, aided and abetted by 
government agencies, as well as by major corporations, and who purged 


P To assess whether the variable, historical period, was somehow "soaking up” and 
obscuring the real effect of aging, we also ran a logit model excluding ıt and found 
that the estimated effect of aging was still nil. 
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the Communists and their radical allies from the CIO were merely the 
bearers of “underlying forces” needed to “resolve uncertainty.” 

But to ignore “the reasons for this outcome,” as functionalists must, 
is, again, to fail to come to grips with the real issue of sociohistorical 
causality, that is, What accounts for social reality's “characteristic 
uniqueness”? Why is the political regime of production “historically 
so,” in Max Weber’s words (1949, p. 72; italics in original), “and not 
otherwise?” 

Thus, the general theoretical question should be posed as follows: 
What are the independent effects of class struggle in determining whether 
the prevailing production regime in a country embodies labor’s “con- 
sent” to capital’s dominion? The answer, as our own analysis and find- 
ings imply, can be found only through a substantive analysis of the con- 
crete historical circumstances in which the conflict between capital and 
labor takes place and of the determinants and effects of that conflict. But 
how this momentous class conflict is fought, and with what conse- 
quences, is at least partly contingent on intraclass struggle, on who wins 
and holds the workers’ political leadership. In the United States, it was 
the defeat of Communists and their allies in the CIO in the period of the 
emergent Cold War that eliminated “a major barrier,” as historian 
James Prickett correctly argues (1975, p. 419), “to the sort of contracts 
which became common in the postwar period.” This defeat, not capital- 
ism’s systemic cunning, accounts for the unions’ capitulation to manage- 
ment and for the unchallenged hegemony of capital in the regnant politi- 
cal regime of production in the United States today. 

Why the Communists were defeated is another question, and another 
story. But it surely was mot because they were not good union men 
and women. Most of the collective bargaining agreements won by the 
Communist-led unions effectively denied management the right to exer- 
cise unilateral authority over production and held employers maximally 
accountable to the workers under their dominion. In this sense, the inter- 
ests of capital and labor were not “coordinated,” nor was labor’s “con- 
sent” embodied in these production regimes. In a word, they were not 
“hegemonic regimes” (pace Burawoy 1983, p. 590), but “insurgent” or 
“counter-hegemonic” regimes. For, in “the constant war of capital upon 
the working and living standards of labor” (FE News, May 22, 1946, 
quoted in Gilpin [1988], they embodied an altered balance of class power 
in the workers’ favor. 

What difference it might have made to organized labor’s objectives, 
strategy, and practices in this “constant war” during the coming decades 
and what the real historical potential had been for subverting capital 
within the sphere of production itself are the tantalizing but unanswer- 
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able questions posed by the defeat of the Communists and their radical 
allies in those mid-century internecine struggles. 

The evidence that we have about what did happen, however, is sugges- 
tive of what could have happened. In the aftermath of the Left’s expul- 
sion, the CIO merged again with the AFL; and in the years to come the 
AFL-CIO’s international unions, with a few notable exceptions, virtually 
abandoned any efforts to organize the unorganized. The unionized share 
of the labor force stagnated and even shrank over the next decades. 
Worse, faced with heightened employer resistance to unionization and 
even an offensive against existing unions in recent years, most unions, 
Michael Goldfield (1987) shows, “have neither devoted the resources nor 
put sufficient effort into new union organizing to counter the employer 
offensive” (рр. 216-17). But a union’s political orientation has had a 
measurable effect on its organizing success rate. Thus, where “the former 
Communist influence lingers on,” Goldfield finds that this has been “one 
factor keeping success in new organizing particularly high.” For in- 
stance, although the UE and ILWU are no longer what they once were 
either politically or in size and significance, the UE has had a far-higher 
rate of success in organizing new members (and winning NLRB union 
recognition elections) in recent years (1972—84) than the IUE (60.4% vs. 
41.396), and the ILWU has also done better than its East Coast conserva- 
tive rival, the International Longshoremen's Association (59.796 vs. 
51.9%). The comparative organizing success of these radical remnants 
are thus also intimations of what might have been—of the suppressed 
historical possibility for a vital, Left-led, organized working class in the 
United States—if the CIO had not split asunder at the dawn of the Cold 
War. ' 

Whether the Communist-led unions’ reconstruction of the immediate 
capital/labor relation, through the class struggle within production, had 
constituted merely marginal changes or actually touched its essential na- 
ture, whether this served not only the workers’ immediate but historical 
interests, prefiguring the “reconstruction of society” and the “final 
emancipation of the working-class"—whether, in short, this specific his- 
torical form of the "coincidence of the changing of circumstances and of 
human activity can be conceived . . . as revolutionizing practice? (Marx 
1973, 2:75—76; 1:14; italics in original) is a question we cannot answer. 


^ 'These results are further borne out by a cross-sectional regression model controlling 
for a number of relevant vanables When the union 15 the UE, it increases the likel- 
hood of success by as much as 12.996, and when it 1s the ILWU, by as much as 9 496 
(Goldfield 1987, p. 216) During these same years (1972—84), where the UE and the 
IUE have competed head-on for the workers’ allegiance, 1.e., ш Jurisdictions where 
they both already had sizable bases, the UE "almost always" has won (97 196) (Gold- 
field 1987, p 298) 
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But the counter-hegemonic production regimes constructed by the 
Communist-led unions surely undermined the sway of capital over the 
quotidian lives of the working men and women they represented. That 
this must have been so was indirectly vouched for, remarkably, by the 
Social Democrats of Sweden, a quarter of a century later. In 1976, they 
pushed through legislation aimed at “transferring power from capital to 
labour”; the new law on “democracy in the workplace” made it illegal 
for union-management contracts to cede managerial prerogatives or pro- 
hibit workers from using “industrial action” (strikes, etc.) for the dura- 
tion of the contract (Stephens 1979, pp. 50, 52, 184-85). So, for that 
ephemeral moment in America’s recent past when Communists consti- 
tuted “the most important minor party in the union world” (Mills 1948, 
p. 23), the workers under their leadership measured social actuality 
against historical possibility and found it wanting—and thus carried out 
a “practical-critical” rejection (Marx 1973, 1:13) of the inner logic of 
capitalism. 


APPENDIX 
The Sample 


Our sample is drawn from a batch of nearly 2,000 collective bargaining 
agreements collected for a survey by the Industrial Relations Center 
(ТЕС) of the California Institute of Technology. The survey began soon 
after the Wagner Act was upheld in 1937 and continued until the mid- 
1970s, with the aim of providing employers with systematic information 
on the types of provisions being included in collective bargaining agree- 
ments. The IRC sent requests for contracts to local AFL, CIO, and other 
unions and companies throughout the United States. The clauses of each 
agreement were coded independently by two IRC staff members, the 
data were recorded on McBee Keysort cards. We located three persons 
who had been involved in the contract survey: Victor V. Veysey, director 
emeritus of the IRC; Joseph W. Lewis, research assistant on the survey; 
and Verna P. Steinmetz, secretary and coder; but none could provide a 
copy of the mailing list or further details about the method of collection. 

We constructed our sample from this original batch as follows. First, 
we separated out the batch of 660 CIO agreements. Second, we excluded 
32 agreements that had been negotiated between a major employer and 
an international union. Third, from this collection of local agreements, 
we also excluded all but one (which was randomly selected) of any set of 
successive agreements between the same parties. We did this because it 
was likely that such agreements had the same or similar provisions, thus 
possibly biasing the sample. These steps resulted in a refined national 
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TABLE А! 


DISTRIBUTION OF СТО LocaL UNIONS IN THE CALIFORNIA SAMPLE AND 
IN THE CALIFORNIA CIO INDUSTRIAL COUNCIL (%) 


1945 CIO CALIFORNIA CONVENTION 
POLITICAL CAMP Locals Delegates Votes ЅАМРІЖ LOCALS 


Communist .. . 54 59 48 59 
Shifting . .. 21 15 23 19 
Anti-Communist 25 26 30 22 


sample of 431 local contracts. This national sample is a fund of primary 
historical data, whether or not it is representative of the contract uni- 
verse. 

Finally (for the reasons given in the text), we extracted the 236 Califor- 
nia agreements. To assess the representativeness of this sample, we com- 
pared its division into political camps as of 1946—47 with that of a known 
population, namely, the member unions of California's CIO Industrial 
Union Council in 1945 (CIO 1945). Nearly all of California's CIO locals 
in the 1940s belonged to the state's Industrial Union Council. We found 
that the 1945 California CIO Industrial Union Council convention and 
this California sample were quite similar in their distributions into politi- 
cal camps (table A1). So it (and thus by inference the refined national 
sample) is probably fairly representative. 

We have deposited the complete IRC batch in the University Research 
Library, Department of Special Collections, at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 
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Legal Mobilization as a Social Movement 
Tactic: The Struggle for Equal 
Employment Opportunity! 


Paul Burstein 
University of Washington 


This article attempts to establish theoretical and methodological 
links between work on social movements and work on the mobiliza- 
tion of law by analyzing legal mobilization as a social movement 
tactic—the pursuit of movement goals through “proper channels.” 
Focusing on the movement for equal employment opportunity 
(EEO), the article considers how often minorities and women mobi- 
lize federal EEO laws in their fight for equal treatment in the mar- 
ketplace, how often they win their cases, and how victory is related 
to their ability to organize and to get help from the federal govern- 
ment. Analysis of one aspect of the mobilization of EEO laws—in 
the federal appellate courts—leads to some conclusions very much 
in keeping with recent work on social movements. They are that 
the relationship between grievances and mobilization is problem- 
atic, that blacks remain central to the struggle for equality in the 
United States, that resources matter for challengers of the status 
quo, and that the federal government can be extremely important 
when it chooses to intervene on the side of women and minorities. 


INTRODUCTION 


The struggle for equal opportunity—for equal access to the ballot box, 
to education, to jobs, and to justice—has long been a central focus of 
American sociology. Sociologists have been especially concerned about 
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how opportunities are influenced by race, sex, ethnicity, and other as- 
cribed characteristics. Two streams of research have been particularly 
important. The first focuses on economic outcomes—why whites earn 
more than blacks, men more than women, or one ethnic group more than 
another. Much of our most important work in stratification has been 
motivated partly by the desire to understand and ultimately to reduce 
economic inequality among groups (e.g., Blau and Duncan 1967; Lieber- 
son 1980; England and Farkas 1986). The second stream of research 
focuses on what disadvantaged groups do to reduce economic and other 
forms of inequality—how they organize, what tactics they adopt, and 
what obstacles they face as they try to achieve equal opportunity. The 
civil rights movement, in particular, helped spark a revolution in the 
study of social movements that has greatly increased our understanding 
of the political struggles of relatively powerless groups in the United 
States (see Gamson 1975; Jenkins 1983; McAdam 1983; Morris 1984). 

This article links these two streams of research by examining one 
means used by minorities and women in their struggle for equality: the 
mobilization of the federal equal employment opportunity (EEO) laws. 
Recent work on social movements can provide the basis for analyzing 
how groups fight for EEO; but to be most useful, the customary focus 
of such work should be (1) narrowed to EEO specifically; (2) shifted to 
an activity seldom formally analyzed as a movement tactic, litigation in 
the federal courts; and (3) broadened to consider ethnic and religious 
minorities as well as blacks and women. In this article I consider how 
often minorities and women have mobilized federal EEO laws in their 
fight for equal treatment in the marketplace, how often they have won 
their cases, and how victory has been related to their ability to organize 
and to get help from the federal government. 


Narrowing the Focus to EEO 


Both social movement analysts and stratification researchers would like 
to know how movement activities influence labor-market outcomes for 
minorities and women—movement analysts because EEO has long been 
a central goal of the civil rights and women's movements and stratifica- 
tion researchers because they often hypothesize that labor-market out- 
comes have been affected by the civil rights and women's movements 
and by antidiscrimination legislation (e.g., DiPrete and Soule 1986). Un- 
fortunately, little progress has been made in showing how the two are 
connected; there have been few, if any, attempts to show precisely how 
particular movement activities have led to particular changes in labor- 
market outcomes for minorities or women. 

This lack reflects a general problem in studies of social movements. 
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We have made great progress in measuring and explaining changes in 
movement activity (e.g., McAdam 1983; Jenkins and Eckert 1986) but 
have devoted relatively little attention to showing how specific activities 
lead to specific consequences. This is partly because particular activities 
are generally seen in terms of their relationship to the overall organization 
and goals of the movement rather than in terms of their contribution to 
the attainment of particular goals. McAdam’s (1983) approach to bus 
boycotts, for example, is typical; he views them as a tactical innovation 
in the civil rights movement and not in terms of their success in achieving 
their manifest goal of equal treatment for blacks and whites on buses. 

The struggle for EEO is of course part of a broader battle for equal 
opportunity. Yet it is also a struggle in its own right— with its own 
organizations, influenced by particular laws and administrative and judi- 
cial decisions, and affected by the specific nature of interactions in the 
workplace. It seems essential, if we are to understand how movement 
activity influences economic outcomes, to examine activity directed spe- 
cifically toward that end. This means focusing at least part of our atten- 
tion on actions intended specifically to improve employment opportuni- 
ties for minorities and women. 


Litigation 

What types of actions should we examine? For most sociologists, and 
for many political scientists studying social movements, the distinction 
between political action "inside the system" and that taking place “оџі- 
side” is critical. They see groups resorting to a “politics of protest” when 
they are not allowed to use institutionalized channels to express their 
political demands or when such channels prove ineffective. Those inter- 
ested in social movements see themselves as examining political behavior 
not directed into “proper channels”—that is, demonstrations, strikes, 
and boycotts, as opposed to election campaigns, lobbying, or legal pro- 
ceedings. 

This distinction is often useful, but at times it impedes progress in 
understanding political change. Those using outsider tactics are often 
trying, first, to gain access to power holders and, then, to influence their 
decisions. By defining their interests in terms of particular tactics, those 
studying social movements virtually force themselves to abandon the 
field of inquiry when the groups they are interested in begin to have 
influence—when they gain access to proper channels. 

I suggest that successful movements generally utilize proper channels 
as well as outsider tactics and that an adequate understanding of move- 
ments must therefore consider both. In fact, social movement analysts 
seem to recognize this, even if only implicitly. This implicit recognition 
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takes two forms: in definitions of social movement and in analyses of 
particular movements. As for definitions, consider one of Tilly’s recent 
attempts to define social movement (1984, p. 305; italics in original): 
“The term social movement applies most usefully to a sustained interac- 
tion between a specific set of authorities and various spokespersons for 
a given challenge to these authorities. The interaction is a coherent, 
bounded unit in roughly the same sense that a war or political campaign 
is a unit.” Tilly struggles to limit the definition to outsider groups, but 
nothing in it excludes the legal tactics often employed by the civil rights 
movement, even though such tactics involved going through proper 
channels. 

In fact, analysts of American social movements frequently ascribe im- 
portance to court cases. McAdam, for example, shows that a Supreme 
Court decision on segregation had a critical effect on the bus boycotts 
(1983, р. 741), while Harding (1984, рр. 393-95) argues that the decisions 
of a federal judge undermined the hegemony of white-supremacist ideol- 
ogy in Mississippi (also see Jenkins and Eckert 1986, p. 827). The role 
of the courts is seldom the subject of theorizing because so much emphasis 
is placed on demonstrating the importance of outsider tactics. Yet deep 
historical knowledge of particular movements consistently forces social 
movement analysts to report how critical court decisions are. 

It is, in fact, impossible to understand the American struggle for equal 
opportunity without focusing on the courts and on activities intended to 
influence judicial decisions. The long campaign of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People (NAACP) leading to the 
Supreme Court’s decision in Brown v. Board of Education is especially 
well known (see Pole 1978, pp. 265—67), but other judicial decisions were 
also critical, including those on freedom of association that facilitated 
organizing in the South, those on economic regulation that paved the 
way for EEO legislation, and those that interpreted EEO broadly rather 
than narrowly (Gunther 1975, chaps. 13—14; Burstein 1985; Schlei and 
Grossman 1983; cf. Collins 1979, p. 198). In Tilly’s language (1984), 
litigation has been an important part of the repertoire of those seeking 
equal opportunity, at least since the NAACP began its campaign against 
segregation during the 1930s. 

This is not a new point. Indeed, some political scientists and legal 
scholars have long argued that the mobilization of law should be consid- 
ered a form of political participation potentially useful to the disadvan- 
taged in their struggles for rights and benefits (Zemans 1983; see the 
development of the term in Black [1973]. Using arguments similar to 
those made by students of social movements, those studying legal mobili- 
zation have been concerned about how difficult it is for outsider groups 
to gather resources, how the rules for participation may be weighted 
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against them, and how they confront adversaries who control greater 
resources.’ 

Conceptually, the study of legal mobilization strongly resembles the 
study of social movements, but methodologically they differ substan- 
tially. The great advances in sampling, measurement, and statistical 
analysis made by social movement analysts (e.g., Gamson 1975; Tilley 
1978; McAdam 1983, Jenkins and Eckert 1986) have not been matched 
by those studying legal mobilization. This situation is beginning to 
change (e.g., Galanter 1983, 1990; Wheeler et al. 1987; Burstein and 
Monaghan 1986), but much would be gained if quantitative analysts of 
social movements and legal mobilization scholars would adopt each 
other’s approaches and techniques. That is what I propose to do in this 
article. 


Minorities and Women 


Americans normally think of the civil rights movement as a movement 
for the rights of blacks. But all 20th-century federal civil rights laws 
prohibit discrimination on the basis of religion and national origin as well 
as race, and some provisions, including Title УП of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964, the most important EEO law, also forbid discrimination on the 
basis of sex. This was hardly a happenstance. Racial, religious, and 
national-origin minorities and women have all been the victims of dis- 
crimination, and all brought pressure to bear on Congress when it was 
considering civil rights legislation (Bergmann 1986; Burstein 1985; Lieb- 
erson 1980). 

Title УП thus gave women and a variety of minorities, not just blacks, 
a resource to use in their struggle for EEO. In fact, the law made them 
allies, in that usually a victory for one group was a victory for all. For 
example, the logic of the law quickly turned a ban on one kind of exclu- 
sionary want ad (“whites only”) into a ban on all (including “help 
wanted—male"); successful challenges to racially segregated seniority 
lines wound up eliminating sexually segregated seniority lines as well. 
(Of course, the various groups are not equally concerned about all issues, 
and there have even been conflicts among them, but on the whole there 
is great commonality of interest.) To determine how social movement 
activity influences labor-market outcomes, it is necessary, therefore, to 


1 See Galanter 1974, Sabatier 1975; Handler 1978, Zemans 1983. Of course, the law 
has often been mobilized by the advantaged against the disadvantaged, the movements 
for civil rights in general and EEO in particular have at times involved legal mobiliza- 
tion and countermobilization by competing groups struggling for support at the highest 
levels of the legal system, see, e.g , Barkan 1984, Burstein 1991 
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consider the activities of all groups covered by Title УП. This means, in 
turn, having to move beyond the customary focus of movements research 
on blacks or women to a consideration of the activities of racial, religious, 
and national-origin minorities and women. Only by doing so is it possible 
to get a realistic picture of the scope and nature of activities devoted to 
the achievement of EEO. 


The Questions 


This article is the first to examine systematically how the EEO laws have 
been mobilized by women and by minorities as defined by race, religion, 
and national origin, comparing the groups with each other and describing 
how their experiences have changed. It differs from previous work on 
the civil rights and women’s movements by focusing on EEO, on litiga- 
tion, and on several groups simultaneously, from conventional legal 
scholarship by going beyond the customary focus on leading cases to the 
quantitative analysis of an entire population of cases; and from previous 
work on the mobilization of EEO law (Burstein and Monaghan 1986; 
Burstein 1989) by systematically analyzing changes in the activities of 
different groups over time. 

The article addresses three questions about the mobilization of the 
EEO laws, questions analogous to those asked about the use of outsider 
tactics by social movements. First, to what extent have the groups mobi- 
lized, and how has the degree of mobilization changed? We cannot even 
begin to understand the struggle for equal opportunity until we can de- 
scribe it. 

Second, how often do minorities and women win their EEO cases? 
This question addresses three concerns—that the legal process is some- 
how rigged against minorities and women so that they seldom win, that 
the courts might favor some groups over others, and that perceived 
changes in the political climate may have reduced minorities’ and 
women’s chances of winning. 

Third, is victory in court related to organization? Is it true for minority 
and female litigants, as it is for groups using outsider tactics, that, as 
Gamson has written (1975, p. 108), there are “definite advantages for a 
challenging group . . . to organize itself for facility in political combat”? 


DATA 


The ideal study of the struggle for EEO would begin by analyzing indi- 
viduals’ grievances over their treatment in the labor market, including 
both the objective conditions associated with grievances and the social 
and psychological forces affecting how people respond (see Snow et al. 
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1986). It would then analyze how those with grievances assess their op- 
tions (possibly including individual action, collective action, and doing 
nothing), examine what options they choose, and trace what they do if 
initial attempts to resolve their grievances fail. Unfortunately, the ideal 
design is not practical; no one studying any movement has data on all 
the relevant actions and sequences of events. 

What should a practical study of EEO litigation focus on? Arguments 
can be made for various designs, but the lack of previous quantitative 
work on legal mobilization means there are few models. This article is 
based primarily on an analysis of virtually all published decisions in EEO 
cases concerning discrimination on the basis of race, religion, sex, and 
national origin decided by the federal appellate courts from the adoption 
of the Equal Pay Act of 1963 to early 1985. The focus is on appellate 
courts (including the Supreme Court) because their decisions are the most 
important; their decisions become the leading cases and establish the 
critical precedents (Howard 1981; Priest 1980), and it is widely believed 
that what happens in the appellate courts will be critical for women and 
minorities in their battle against discriminatory employment practices 
(Belton 1981; Bergmann 1986; Glazer 1978). 

The method employed is content analysis, which has been at the center 
of quantitative work on social movements ever since the pioneering work 
of Gamson (1975) and Tilly (1978). Systematic content analysis is becom- 
ing more important in the social scientific study of law as well, but few 
studies thus far employ multiple coders and utilize conservative measures 
of reliability to gauge data quality (Johnson 1987). This study does both. 

The cases include those based on Title УП, the most comprehensive 
EEO law, and those based on other laws prohibiting some forms of 
discrimination in employment, including the Equal Pay Act of 1963 (29 
U.S.C. sec. 206[dD, which prohibited paying men and women different 
wages for the same work; the Civil Rights Acts of 1866 and 1871 (42 
U.S.C. sec. 1981 and 42 U.S.C. sec. 1983, respectively), which prohib- 
ited racial discrimination in various contexts; the United States Constitu- 
tion; and the Railway Labor Act of 1926 (45 U.S.C. secs. 151-88) and 
the Labor Management Relations Act of 1947 (29 U.S.C. sec. 151 and 
following), which banned certain forms of racial discrimination by treat- 
ing it as an unfair labor practice. 

The focus is on the ultimate court resolution of EEO disputes; the unit 
of analysis is therefore the case, not the decision; cases heard more than 
once were coded as of the final decision (as of the cutoff of data collec- 
tion). Cases were included if they were published in volumes 1—36 of 
Fair Employment Practice Cases (Bureau of National Affairs 1969—86), 
if they were either based on the Equal Pay Act of 1963 or decided after 
July 2, 1965 (the effective date of Title VID), if they were decided during 
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or before February 1985 (the cutoff date of vol. 36, the last volume 
available when data collection was completed), and if the report of the 
case was at least one page long (shorter opinions provide too little infor- 
mation to be useful). So-called reverse discrimination cases were not 
analyzed. The total number of cases analyzed was 2,081 (Burstein 1988). 
Further description of the data, data collection, and reliabilities may be 
found in Burstein and Monaghan (1986). 

Three other aspects of the research design require explanation. First, 
the cases include those brought by individuals acting on their own as 
well as those involving groups or organizations. Tilly (1978, p. 85) would 
not consider such cases collective actions, so he might exclude them from 
a study of mobilization. Many laws, however, and particularly Title УП, 
are intentionally structured so that individuals acting on their own are 
also effectively acting on behalf of others—the legal phrase is that they 
are acting as “private attorneys-general” (Zemans 1983). Particularly 
with regard to published appellate court decisions, which may influence 
vast numbers of workers and employers, it is essential to include cases 
brought by individuals in any meaningful study of legal mobilization as 
a social movement tactic. 

Second, appellate decisions are not a random sample of disputes about 
allegedly discriminatory employment practices; they are produced 
through a complex and little-understood process in which many initial 
complaints about employment practices are winnowed down to the few 
leading to appellate decisions. But the justification for studying appellate 
cases is not in their being a random sample but rather in their great 
importance; they influence the judgments of employees (and their law- 
yers) about whether particular disputes are worth pursuing and set the 
terms within which employees bargain with employers or unions in the 
hope of settling out of court." The approach I take here is essentially that 
adopted in all studies of politics in which social scientists focus on the 
especially important (major revolutions, protests deemed newsworthy by 
the New York Times or worth describing by historians) or the especially 
accessible (public protests rather than private discussions). This may not 
be ideal, but it is practical and useful. 


+ See Priest (1980) and Eisenberg (1988) for a discussion of these issues. Kuhn (1987) 
briefly analyzes the possible relationship between the experience of employment dis- 
crimination and the perception of it, Donohue and Siegelman (1989) analyze changes 
in the EEO caseload in the district courts, and Eisenberg and Schwab (1987) and 
Fasenberg (1988) discuss trends in outcomes in EEO cases in the district courts. None 
of these formally link what happens at one stage of the mobilization process to what 
happens at other stages, none distinguish among different minorities and women, and, 
with the exception of federal involvement in the cases (to be discussed below), none 
provide data on the role of organizational involvement in the cases 
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Third, and finally, although this article is justified in part by the desire 
to show how social movement activity ultimately affects labor-market 
outcomes, it does not actually do so; it does not show how judicial deci- 
sions have influenced employers. But, again, the contrast should be not 
with an ideal design but with designs that are practical and conventional. 
To the extent that studies of social movements are about politics, as 
opposed to being organizational studies that happen to focus on organiza- 
tions involved in politics, they must be concerned ultimately with the 
achievement of political goals (Gamson 1975). Yet most studies of move- 
ments focus on their actions and organization, neglecting to show how 
action and organization affect the attainment of particular goals (presum- 
ably because of the difficulty of doing so). Here the focus is on a particular 
goal: the winning of court cases. The goal is an intermediate one, not the 
ultimate goal of improving labor-market outcomes for minorities and 
women, but it is a meaningful one nevertheless. 


MOBILIZING THE EEO LAWS 


How often will laws be mobilized by those they are intended to protect? 
Two hypotheses are especially important. The first, which Galanter calls 
the “underlying activity” hypothesis (1990), is that mobilization will be 
a function of the incidence of activities prohibited by the law—in this 
case, discrimination in employment; the number of complaints initiated 
by members of a group will depend on the size of the group and the 
pervasiveness of discrimination its members face. The second is that 
the relationship between being treated badly and taking legal action is 
problematic—a group's"mobilization of the EEO laws may depend on 
how it is organized, its members’ perceptions of their circumstances, 
economic conditions, and the political climate, and on some objective 
measure of what happens to its members (Galanter 1983, p. 61; 1990; 
Stinchcombe 1978, p. 40; Jenkins 1983, p. 530; Zemans 1983, p. 697). If 
the underlying-activity hypothesis is correct, the mobilization of EEO 
laws should have been very frequent initially (perhaps allowing for a 
delay while people learned about them), in line with the high levels of 
discrimination existing in the 1960s, and should then have gradually 
declined, in line with the decline in discrimination widely believed to 
have occurred. If, in contrast, the relationship between discrimination 
and legal mobilization is problematic, mobilization could occur in any 
pattern; if the climate for enforcement were relatively favorable, as many 
believed it to be in the 1960s and at least the early 1970s, mobilization 
might have increased as groups learned to use the laws and saw them- 
selves winning cases, while mobilization may have declined in the 1980s 
as the political climate changed. 
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What proportion of disputes should be expected to revolve around each 
basis of discrimination (that is, race, religion, sex, and national origin)? 
If mobilization were simply a function of the incidence of discrimination, 
then the larger a group, and the more pervasive the discrimination 
against it, the greater the proportion of all disputes it would initiate. 
Estimates of the pervasiveness of discrimination against various groups 
suffer from considerable uncertainty, but enough is known to permit 
some conclusions about relative victimization and hence about the plausi- 
bility of seeing mobilization as primarily a function of victimization. 

Women are the largest group to suffer from employment discrimina- 
tion, and studies that gauge discrimination in the usual social scientific 
way, by measuring intergroup income differences with indicators of hu- 
man capital controlled for, suggest that women also suffer more from 
discrimination than racial, religious, or national-origin minorities (Cain 
1986; admittedly, not everyone agrees). They should therefore initiate the 
highest proportion of EEO disputes. Blacks might be responsible for the 
next highest proportion of disputes; they are a much smaller group but 
have suffered greatly from discrimination. (Under the law, black women 
may complain of discrimination as blacks, or as women, or as both; the 
data do not identify black women specifically.) The proportion of cases 
initiated by national-origin and religious minorities is difficult to predict; 
many Americans are members of ethnic and religious minorities (includ- 
ing Catholics, the victims of much discrimination in the past), but they 
are believed to suffer little discrimination these days. 

Trends in mobilization and the proportion of EEO disputes involving 
each basis—race, sex, national origin, and religion—are shown in table 
1, which presents data on both complaints to*the Equal Employment 
Opportunity Commission (EEOC) and appellate court decisions. 

The data are consistent in one way with the underlying-activity hy- 
pothesis. Over 80% of EEO disputes involve claims of racial or sexual 
discrimination, while only about 10%—12% have been based on national 
origin (with two-thirds of those cases involving Hispanics) and 296—396 
on religion (with about half of those claims involving Jews). The data 
thus conform to contemporary notions that discrimination on the basis 
of national origin and religion is less pervasive than that on the basis of 
race or sex. (The decline in discrimination against national-origin and 
religious minorities is a worthy subject in its own right. But the small 
percentages represent thousands of changes per year, so these kinds of 
discrimination must be seen as still of some importance.) 

The data are more consistent with the alternative hypothesis, how- 
ever—that mobilization depends on ideas, organization, economic condi- 
tions, and political climate as well as victimization. Complaints and cases 
have increased rather than declined, a result more explicable in terms 
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of group perceptions and organization than in terms of victimization 
(Donohue and Siegelman [1989] reach analogous conclusions for cases at 
the district level). 

Comparing the different groups gives this interpretation greater force. 
Immediately after Title VIL was adopted, blacks initiated far more EEO 
disputes than any other group—through 1970, about two-thirds of the 
official charges and three-fourths of the appellate cases—even though 
women were arguably even more disadvantaged in the labor market. 
The most plausible reason for this is that blacks were far better organized 
to take advantage of Title VII. They were highly conscious of discrimina- 
tion and were widely perceived as its victims, they were relatively well 
organized, and they had long used litigation to attack discrimination. 

The proportion of disputes involving blacks has slowly declined, how- 
ever (to a degree statistically significant at the .01 level), because sex- 
discrimination claims have increased—recently almost as many appellate 
cases concern discrimination based on sex as on race. This increase must 
be partly due to women’s increasing participation in the labor force, 
but that cannot be the whole explanation because women have long 
outnumbered blacks in the labor force. Much of the increase is probably 
due to increases in both the prevalence of the belief that women deserve 
to be treated as well as men and the organizational strength of women’s 
organizations (see Bergmann 1986). The mobilization of EEO laws must 
depend on more than victimization. 


WINNING AND LOSING 


“Success,” Gamson has noted (1975, p 28), “is an elusive idea” when 
one studies social movements, difficult to define and measure. One ad- 
vantage of studying court cases is that it is relatively clear who has won 
and who has lost (albeit with regard to small skirmishes in a much larger 
conflict). Even so, questions may be raised about how much plaintiffs 
have to gain to be declared winners—Must they get everything asked 
for? Half? Anything?—and whether plaintiffs might be deluded into 
thinking they have achieved a meaningful victory when they have only 
been co-opted. 

'The approach I adopt here parallels Gamson's I count all victories as 
being for the plaintiffs, even if they did not get all they asked for and 
even if an outside observer might not interpret the result the same way 
as the participants. The victories are analogous to what Gamson calls 
“new advantages," as opposed to "acceptance," which, by his defini- 
tion, is gained by any group that has gotten to court (for further discus- 
sion of the problems involved in measuring success in litigation, see 
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Eisenberg and Schwab [1987, рр. 676-77] and Burstein and Monaghan 
[1986]. 

What proportion of cases might plaintiffs be expected to win? Previous 
work on social movements makes no specific predictions about the likeli- 
hood of victory for challenging groups, for the overall cause they repre- 
sent, or for specific conflicts that might be part of a larger struggle. The 
implicit message of most such work, however, is that it is very difficult 
for outsider groups to organize and succeed (Gamson 1975); victories are 
likely to be the exception rather than the rule. 

Much work in the sociology of law reaches the same conclusion; the 
poor or disadvantaged are seen as likely to lose in court, especially when 
confronting employers (e.g., Galanter 1974; Wheeler et al. 1987). 

There is a competing point of view, however. Priest and others (Priest 
1980; Priest and Klein 1984; cf. Galanter 1974) suggest that the decision 
to go to court is the product of a careful consideration of likely costs and 
benefits. It makes no sense to predict that plaintiffs will generally lose 
because, if plaintiffs see they are likely to do so, they will try to settle 
out of court or even decide not to pursue the case in the first place. 
(McAdam [1983] makes a similar argument when discussing why protest- 
ers would abandon a tactic once their opponents had developed an effec- 
tive countertactic.) Potential defendants would make similar calculations. 
The cases fought out to a judicial decision would be those whose outcome 
is most uncertain. Over time one would expect plaintiffs to win roughly 
half the time, and defendants the other half. Large departures from such 
a division would cause cases whose characteristics are associated with 
losses to be brought less frequently, with the result that, in the long run, 
plaintiffs would win about half the time. 

From this point of view, if the legal system were working against EEO 
plaintiffs, the result would be seen not in consistent losses but in initial 
losses leading to the realization that the odds are against them and in 
their ceasing to bring as many cases. As we have already seen, however, 
both complaints and appellate cases continue to increase. 

Predicting the likelihood of victory is further complicated by the possi- 
bility that not all groups win equally often. Some scholars argue that the 
courts are more sympathetic to blacks than to women, while others have 
claimed the reverse; it has also been suggested that plaintiffs whose cases 
are based on national origin are especially unlikely to win (O’Connor and 
Epstein 1983; Stidman, Carp, and Rowland 1983; Keotahian 1986). 

In addition, the likelihood of victory may change. Some have argued 
that EEO cases may generally become more difficult to win over time, 
as the relatively easy cases involving blantant discrimination are resolved 
and are succeeded by more difficult, second-generation cases in which 
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the issues are subtler and discrimination harder to prove (Blumrosen 
1984). Or changes in the political climate may affect how sympathetic 
federal agencies or judges are to EEO plaintiffs. 

Data on plaintiff victories, the relative success of different groups, and 
change over time are presented in table 2, which is derived from a log- 
linear analysis of a three-way cross-tabulation of case outcomes (victory 
vs. defeat) by basis and by presidential administration (using the program 
described in Norusis [1986, chap. 7]. The data are divided by adminis- 
tration because, although no theory predicts how the proportion of victo- 
ries might change over time, many observers argue that the enforcement 
of EEO legislation has changed from administration to administration, 
with Presidents Johnson and Carter being more sympathetic to plaintiffs 
than Nixon, Ford (included with Nixon in the tables), and, especially, 
Reagan. Because appellate cases take considerable time to come to fru- 
ition and presidential influence takes time to make itself felt, the periods 
are lagged by a year, зо cases included as President Johnson’s run 
through the end of 1969, Nixon’s and Ford’s from 1970 through 1977, 
Carter’s from 1978 through 1981, and Reagan’s from 1982 on. (Other 
lags and periodizations, including dividing the cases into those decided 
before and after the 1972 amendments to Title VII and dividing them 
into periods each containing roughly a fourth of the cases, produce sub- 
stantively identical results. Changes occurring after 1985, the most recent 
data included, could not be taken into account.) 

Contrary to what one might expect from previous work, plaintiffs do 
not lose most of their cases, or even half—they win 58% for the whole 
period. Over time, the likelihood of plaintiff victory does decline but very 
slowly; the correlation with year is —.085. This trend is the same for all 
groups; blacks register the greatest decline (—.11), but it is still small.* 

Although groups share a trend, they are not all equally likely to win. 
Blacks and women do equally well (both separately and in suits involving 
both), but they are significantly more likely to win than either national- 
origin or religious minorities. This runs counter to claims that judges are 
more favorable to blacks than to women, or vice versa, but supports the 
suspicions of some that national-origin and religious minorities are not 
treated as well. Most likely to win are plaintiffs in cases involving other 
combinations of bases—meaning, most often, allegations of discrimina- 
tion on the basis of race, sex, and national origin. 

Some groups may do better than others for various reasons. Judges 
may be more sympathetic to blacks and women than to national-origin 


* Plaintiffs appear to do better at the appellate level than at the district court level, 
neither this difference nor some variations among subsets of cases can be explained 
very well at the current stage of theoretical development (see Elsenberg 1988). 
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TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE OF CASES WON BY PLAINTIFFS, BY BASIS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Bass Johnson Nixon Carter Reagan 1965—85 


Васе (м = 969). . ...... p 77 62 53 54 58 
Sex(m-675 ....  .... 67 61 59 55 58 
National origin ( = 119).... E 0 58 38 53 47 
Religion (м = 58)  .... .  ....... 42 60 25 45 
Race and sex (м = 132)...... .. ..... 100 62 55 57 58 
Other combination (я = 128).. 100 76 62 55 67 

All groups.... .... ee ee e 73 62 55 54 58 

No aas 0 ONIS 41 740 658 633 2,081 


Norr —Relahonship between basis and victory ngnificant at .01, between victory and admunistration 
at 002; among ай three variables, N S Elhpees mdixcate that there were no cases m original tables (seo 
text) 


or religious minorities, feeling that the discrimination blacks and women 
face is more serious. Differences in how the groups are treated in the 
statutes and by administrative agencies may be important; for example, 
employers can treat sex, national origin, and religion, but not race, as 
bona fide occupational qualifications, and employers are required to keep 
more detailed records about the race and sex of their employees than 
about their national origin or religion. Or some groups may have more 
resources or be better organized than others. It is to this last possibility 
that I now turn. 


ORGANIZATIONAL MOBILIZATION AND PLAINTIFF VICTORY 


Central to current work on both social movements and legal mobilization 
is the idea that resources matter, that individuals and groups challenging 
the status quo are likely to lose unless they acquire more than their 
original resources—by organizing, gaining assistance from powerful or- 
ganizations, acquiring the help of experts (including good lawyers), and 
so forth (Gamson 1975; McCarthy and Zald 1977; Jenkins 1983; Jenkins 
and Eckert 1986; Galanter 1974; Lempert and Sanders 1986, рр. 396-97; 
Wheeler et al. 1987). 

The EEO and other Jaws provide four ways for potential EEO plain- 
tiffs to overcome initial disadvantages by pooling resources—that is, by 
turning individual suits into collective actions (see Tilly [1978] on collec- 
tive action). Multiple plaintiffs may join in a class action; the federal 
government may become a plaintiff with or on behalf of alleged victims 
of discrimination; the federal government may file an amicus curiae brief 
on behalf of the plaintiffs; and other individuals and organizations (in- 
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cluding civil rights and women’s organizations) may act as amici curiae 
and provide legal assistance. 

How often do EEO plaintiffs utilize these modes of collective action? 
Do all the groups take equal advantage of them? Is the likelihood of 
engaging in collective action changing over time? And, most critically, is 
collective action related to victory? 

Table 3 shows how often each group has been involved in each type 
of collective action. The most common form of collective action—used 
in 45% of the cases—-is class action (table 3, pt. D). Help from the federal 
government is much less frequent; it is & party in 1696 of the cases and 
acts as amicus in 896. Nonfederal organizations participate infre- 
quently—acting as amicus in just 7% of the cases—-as might be antici- 
pated from previous work on the difficulties faced by reform organiza- 
tions trying to participate in the judicial process (e.g., Handler 1978, 
chap. 4). 

Table 3 also shows who gets the available help. All groups are equally 
likely to get help from a federal or nonfederal amicus. But federal 
involvement as a party and class actions are a different matter. Cases 
involving combinations of bases—of both race and sex and of other com- 
binations—are especially likely to involve class action or the federal gov- 
ernment as a party. Many such combination cases are “pattern or prac- 
tice" suits brought against large employers, challenging a wide range of 
employment practices affecting most or all employees. It is easy to see 
why such cases would be organized on a class basis and why there would 
be federal involvement. 

In cases involving complaints about only one type of discrimina- 
tion—race, sex, religion, or national origin—race and sex cases are sig- 
nificantly more likely to involve a federal party or class action than cases 
involving national origin. Plaintiffs alleging religious discrimination are 
really on their own, compared with members of other protected groups; 
very few religion cases involve federal plaintiffs or class action. The few 
legal scholars writing on national-origin EEO cases complain that such 
cases are not taken as seriously as race and sex cases (e.g., Keotahian 
1986); they do get less help than blacks or women, but those bringing 
religion cases are even less likely to be aided by the federal government 
or even by other individuals in the same minority. 

From one perspective, EEO plaintiffs are increasingly well organized 
over time, because the number of cases involving collective action has 
increased. Before 1975, for example, the federal government was a party 
in roughly 10 cases per year; in the 1980s, however, the number rose to 
about 23. Similarly, federal participation as amicus rose from five cases 
per year to 12 or so, nonfederal amici from 2.5 to 16, and class actions 
from 25 to 75 (in the face of a substantial decline in the total number of 
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PERCENTAGE OF ORGANIZATIONAL MOBILIZATION BY BASIS AND ADMINISTRATION 


Nuon Carter Reagan 


8 
15 
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ч їл юы NON л 4 
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1965—85 


45 


Bans Johnson 
A ee eee 
Race (м = 969) ...... Els 32 19 9 
Sex(&9-674)..... | ...... 17 22 16 
National ongm (и = 119).. . 0 18 6 
Religion (м = 58 .. _....... А 4 5 
Race апа sex (м = 131)... . 100 15 33 
Other combination (я = 128)... 100 49 28 
All groups  ... ..... 32 21 14 
М... ue 000 жел 41 741 662 
В Cases with federal amicus on side alleging discrimination:t 
Race (м = 956)... ....... 10 11 6 
Sex (м = 667) ........ 50 12 9 
National origin (и = 118) 0 6 14 
Religion (м = 58). ...... 2d 20 25 
Race and sex (м = 131). ..... я 12 8 
Other combination (м = 128) 0 5 8 
АП groups ...... 12 11 9 
Nic ааг соли tives 25 736 662 
С. Cases with nonfederal amicus on side alleging discrimination t 
Race (м = 955) ......  ..... 0 6 7 
Sex (м = 669) . ..... У 50 6 6 
National origin (я = 117) 0 6 10 
Religion (м = 58) a 12 5 
Race and sex (м = 131) ....... i 12 6 
Other combination (м = 128) 0 10 8 
All groups dieu 2 C 4 7 7 
N Lx а 25 735 662 
D Cases that а are ‘class actions § 
Race (м = 962) ОРС, 52 56 43 
бех (м = 671) .. ........ 33 $2 40 
National ongin (м = 118)... . 0 25 
Religion (я = 58)... 2 4 5 
Race and sex (x = 129). 0 58 
Other combination (м = 127) 100 90 51 
All groups... ........ 46 54 42 
Nx es 41 734 656 


Norr —Elhpses mdicate that there were no cases 
* Relationships between bans and federal party, bass and administration, and federal party and 
administration all mgnificant at <.001, relabonship among all three variables ngnificant at 05 by log- 
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class actions pursued in federal court; see Martin 1988). The number of 
cases bas grown even faster, however, so the proportion involving a 
federal party, federal amicus, or class action has declined (there is no 
statistically significant trend for nonfederal amici). Despite the increase 
in organizational resources devoted to EEO cases, therefore, the average 
plaintiff is more likely to be proceeding on his or her own in the 1980s 
than he or she was earlier. 

In general, the trend has been the same for all groups—the proportion 
of cases involving federal amici or class action has declined, while the 
proportion involving nonfederal amici has remained constant (i.e., there 
are no three-way interactions of basis and administration with federal 
amici, nonfederal amici, and class actions; it must also be noted that the 
percentages for the Johnson administration have to be viewed especially 
cautiously because the numbers involved are small). The story is a bit 
different for the participation of the federal government as a party, how- 
ever. Here the three-way interaction among basis, administration, and 
federal involvement is statistically significant. No particular cell parame- 
ter reaches statistical significance, but the most notable changes in table 
3 may be the decline of federal participation over time in race-discrimina- 
tion cases and other combination cases. Perhaps the federal government 
focused special efforts in the early years on race-discrimination cases and 
major “pattern or practice” cases, as some scholars have surmised (see 
Freeman 1975; O'Connor and Epstein 1982) but has shifted its focus in 
recent years. 

The data lead to four especially important conclusions about the orga- 
nization of EEO cases. First, collective action is very common at the 
appellate level. Second, groups must rely primarily on themselves for 
help and only secondarily on the federal government; nonfederal organi- 
zations help infrequently. Third, the number of cases involving collective 
action has continued to grow (including those involving federal participa- 
tion) under the Reagan administration, but total cases have grown even 
faster, so EEO plaintiffs increasingly proceed on their own. And fourth, 
even beyond the fact that most complaints involve race or sex discrimina- 
tion, a disproportionate share of the resources devoted to the struggle for 
EEO is used to attack discrimination on the basis of race and sex. 

Is all this collective action associated with plaintiff victory? Does it 
make more difference for some groups than others? And has the relation- 
ship between collective action and victory changed over time? 

The relationship of organizational mobilization, basis, and administra- 
tion to victory is described in table 4. Plaintiffs are much more likely to 
win when the federal government is a party than when it is not— 74% 
of the time as opposed to 5496 (statistically significant at less than .001). 
In table 4, part A, the positive numbers are for those bases and periods 
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TABLE 4 
ORGANIZATIONAL MOBILIZATION AND PLAINTIFF VICTORY (%) 


Bass Johnson Nixon Carter Reagan 
A Plaintiffs’ success when federal government was party, compared with cases when it 





33 24 3 18 

— 80 21 6 6 

52 31 52 

—44 42 82 

46 39 7 

> 6 =3 13 

АП groups ..... Plut 28 24 11 13 


B. Plaintiffs! success with federal amicus on the side alleging discrimination, compared 
with cases without 


DIT cem —26 9 31 22 
K^ quce — 100 7 8 28 
National origin ....... ....... zu —8 6 50 
Religion . .... .......... £y We. -3 0 3e 
Race and sex..... ....... bay te ais 7 22 10 
Other combination ......... P s 25 5 -17 
All groups ... «e -32 6 15 21 


with cases without. 


К ышы зды: ane E 1 2 12 
SEX... лианы. са 100 9 2 15 
National origin. . no —60 —20 —56 
Relighon ........_.............. рес —12 42 T" 
Race and sex.. Ser ee su 44 48 25 
Other combination .. ......... A —30 41 15 

Al groups. ............. 29 -1 4 13 

D. Plamtffs’ success in class actions, compared with other cases 

Race... . ...... ТҮ 21 17 14 13 
Sex .............. ад ата 50 23 9 11 
National origin .......... TERME —25 -4 13 
Religion .... 2 EUR 60 42 -27 
Race and sex ............... Se ot 12 27 16 
Other combination .. ........ % 29 16 16 

All groups .... — M 30 20 11 13 


Мот —Ellipees inchcate that there were no cases 


in which plaintiffs are more likely to win when the federal government 
is a party than when it is not. Thus, for example, the number 33 in the 
upper left cell is derived by subtracting the 6796 of race cases won during 
the Johnson administration when the federal government was not a party 
from the 10096 of cases won when it was. Negative numbers mean associ- 
ation with a federal party is linked to a reduced likelihood of victory, 
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and ellipses mean that there were no cases on which a comparison could 
be based. 

We see in part A of table 4 that groups associated with a federal 
party do better during almost all periods, as predicted in previous work 
(Handler 1978, chaps. 4 and 6) Log-linear analysis shows that gaining 
federal help as a party helps all groups roughly equally, and its effect 
Баз remained constant over time (the four-way interaction among all 
variables is not statistically significant at .05, and there are no statistically 
significant three-way interactions with the likelihood of victory). 

We cannot be sure, of course, that federal participation was the cause 
of victory. Nevertheless, when trying to understand why plaintiffs in 
cases involving national origin and religion are less likely to win than 
others, it is worth knowing that federal participation is associated with 
victory for all groups. What distinguishes cases involving national origin 
and religion from others is the fact that the federal government is a party 
significantly less often (see table 3, pt. A). 

Federal amici and class actions are also associated with plaintiff vic- 
tory. Seventy percent of cases with federal amici (present in 8 496 of all 
cases) lead to plaintiff victory, compared with 5696 of cases without; 6696 
of class actions (which constituted 45% of all cases) lead to plaintiff 
victory as compared with 5096 of cases involving individuals or small 
groups (both significant at less than .001). Participation by nonfederal 
amici is also associated with victory, but the numbers of cases are so 
small that the relationship is not statistically significant (P — .24). These 
relationships hold for all groups and time periods. 

Thus, federal participation and class actions are associated with plain- 
tiff victory. Differences among protected groups in the likelihood of vic- 
tory are associated with differential participation in collective action, not 
differential effectiveness of whatever collective action there is. Cases with 
multiple bases for the complaint (race and sex, race and national origin, 
etc.) are the most likely to involve collective action and the most likely 
to lead to plaintiff victory; race and sex cases are next in both categories; 
and national origin and religion cases are least likely to involve collective 
action and least likely to lead to victory. The data provide some basis for 
arguing that organizational resources have been concentrated on ending 
discrimination against the most victimized groups— blacks and wo- 
шеп---апа that this concentration of resources has had the intended effect 


$ For example, federal attorneys might choose to pursue only especially strong cases 
The federal government is more likely to lose than nonfederal parties, however, when 
it is a defendant This suggests that the findings are probably not simply the conse- 
quence of federal attorneys’ choosing cases that will be easy to win (see Elsenberg 
1988) 
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of increasing the number of victories such groups win. But it may be 
that there has been a price to be paid by national-origin and religious 
minorities. ° 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this article, I have analyzed the mobilization of EEO laws in the 
context of work on social movements. I have shown that the mobilization 
of EEO laws has increased since the mid-1960s, that collective action 
has become more frequent, that collective action is associated with vic- 
tory, that there are some significant differences among protected groups, 
with blacks most central to the struggle for EEO and women’s cases 
gaining in importance, and that there has been no dramatic decline in 
the help available to EEO plaintiffs or in their likelihood of victory. 

T have argued that it is useful to analyze legal mobilization as a social 
movement tactic—the pursuit of movement goals through one sort of 
proper channel. Analysis of one aspect of the mobilization of EEO 
laws—federal appellate court cases—leads to some conclusions very 
much in keeping with recent work on social movements. They are that 
the relationship between grievances and mobilization is problematic, that 
blacks remain central to the struggle for equality in the United States, 
that resources matter for challengers of the status quo, and that the 
federal government may be extremely important when it chooses to inter- 
vene on the side of women-and minorities. I have also tried to demon- 
strate that legal mobilization can be gauged quantitatively in ways similar 
to those employed to examine actions more often seen as associated with 
social movements; in fact, it could be worthwhile to link the time-series 
data collected for this paper with that gathered by others tracing the rise 
and decline of other forms of movement activity (e.g., McAdam 1983; 
Jenkins and Eckert 1986) 

From the point of view of studies of legal change, Galanter (1983) has 
observed that there is much speculation but little knowledge about many 
important issues, and when data on case populations are brought to bear, 


* For those involved in EEO suits, the penalties imposed on discriminators will often 
be of great concern; victory may mean little if only token penalties are imposed. Space 
limitations preclude a detailed analysis of penalties, but three points are worth mak- 
ing. First, just under a third of penalties imposed required employers to both change 
practices and compensate individual victims, just over half required compensation 
only, and the remainder required only changes ш practices. An increasing proportion 
of penalties require only compensation of victims. Blacks are more likely to win 
changes in practices than members of other groups, this may indicate that judges see 
the elimination of racial discrimination as requiring more fundamental changes in 
personnel practices than the elimination of other types of discrimination might require. 
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many of the speculations prove to be wrong. If more social scientists and 
lawyers were to analyze populations of cases in the ways suggested here, 
they could begin to put speculation to rest. In addition, as we have seen, 
their answers to some questions would raise other questions in turn—for 
EEO, for instance, there would be questions about why some groups get 
more help than others and win more often and why some phenomena 
(such as the proportion of victories) change so little and others so much. 
Such a reorientation of thinking in the study of law would improve our 
understanding of the legal system and our ability to relate what happens 
there to other institutions in the larger society. 

More broadly, the article is intended to contribute to narrowing a gap 
almost as broad now as when Jo Freeman wrote (1975, p. 4) that “the 
study of social movements and that of public policy are two fields that 
have heretofore been treated primarily as distinct and unrelated areas in 
the scholarly literature.” Despite the recent upsurge of interest in the 
state among sociologists, including those who study social movements, 
most of their effort is still devoted to the study of outsider tactics and 
relatively little to government institutions, particularly legal institutions. 
Yet, as Freeman pointed out (1975, p. 2), “political change does not 
involve isolated efforts either within or without the system. . . . Rather 
it involves a dynamic system of reciprocal influences whose effects are 
determined by their mutual relationships." McAdam is right when he 
writes (1983, p. 752) that, "to succeed over time, then, a challenger must 
continue its search for new and effective tactical forms," but I claim be 
is wrong when he goes on to say that “with the abandonment of the riots 
in the late 1960s, insurgents were left without the tactical vehicles needed 
to sustain the movement. . . . By decades end the movement had not 
so much died as been rendered tactically impotent." He should have 
considered the possibility that part of the movement was able to innovate 
by turning to lega! channels and developing new approaches to legal 
doctrine. Here I would agree with Jenkins and Eckert, whose view seems 
more in line with Freeman's when they write (1986, p. 827) that, "as 
the women's and environmental movements have demonstrated, litiga- 
tion, close monitoring of government agencies and professional lobbying 
can be quite effective if allied with an indigenous movement and if there 
is & clear statutory and administrative basis for implementation." 

In trying to bridge the gap between the study of social movements and 
that of public policy, I have presented data that implicitly raise a number 
of questions about the struggle for equal opportunity in the United States. 
Why do EEO complaints and cases continue to increase in number? 
Why is the federal government so important and why are nonfederal 
organizations so rarely participants in EEO cases? Why do national- 
origin and religious minorities seem to have greater difficulty winning 
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their cases than blacks or women (an issue of potentially great significance 
as the number of Hispanics, Muslims, and other groups increases)? And, 
not least, how might we explain the unexpectedly high rate of victory 
for black and female plaintiffs? Questions may also be raised about the 
relationship between legal mobilization and the substantive content of 
the judicial decisions and between what the judges say and what actually 
occurs in the workplace. To the extent that these questions are taken 
seriously, I will have succeeded in bringing social movements and the 
mobilization of law together in this article. 
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The Epidemic Theory of Ghettos and 
Neighborhood Effects on Dropping Out and 
Teenage Childbearing! 
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Why are the social problems of ghettos so bad? This article proposes 
that ghettos are communities that have experienced epidemics of 
social problems. One important implication of this theory is that 
the pattern of neighborhood effects on social problems should be 
nonlinear in large cities. As neighborhood quality decreases, there 
should be a sharp increase in the probability that an individual will 
develop a social problem. The jump should occur somewhere near 
the bottom of the distribution of neighborhood quality. This hy- 
pothesis is tested by analyzing the pattern of neighborhood effects 
on dropping out and teenage childbearing. The analysis strongly 
supports the hypothesis, with exceptions for certain subgroups. 
Even after controlling for individual characteristics, black and 
white adolescents are exposed to sharp increases in the risk of drop- 
ping out and having a child in the worst neighborhoods in large 
cities. 


I. THE EPIDEMIC THEORY OF GHETTOS 


The word “epidemic” is commonly used to describe the high incidence 
of social problems in ghettos. The news is filled with feature stories on 
“crack epidemics,” “epidemics of gang violence,” and “epidemics of 
teenage childbearing.” The term is used loosely in popular parlance but 
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turns out to be remarkably apt. In fact, I propose that ghettos are neigh- 
borhoods that have experienced epidemics of social problems. 

In my earlier work (Crane 1989) I used a mathematical model designed 
to describe the spread of infectious diseases in order to characterize how 
social problems spread. This “contagion model” is essentially a more 
general version of Schelling’s (1971; 1978, pp. 101-10) well-known “tip- 
ping model,” which was formalized by Granovetter (1978) and Granovet- 
ter and Soong (1983).? 

The basic assumption of my model is that social problems are conta- 
gious and are spread through peer influence. The large body of empirical 
work on delinquency and differential association supports this assump- 
tion, at least for several types of adolescent social problems (e.g., Kandel 
1980).? 

The key implication of the contagion model is that there may be critical 
levels of incidence of social problems in populations. The incidence of 
problems tends to move toward equilibrium levels. If the incidence stays 
below a critical point, the frequency or prevalence of the problem tends 
to gravitate toward some relatively low-level equilibrium. But if the inci- 
dence reaches a critical point, the process of spread will explode. In other 
words, an epidemic may occur, raising the incidence to an equilibrium 
at a much higher level.* 

Two basic conditions determine a community’s susceptibility to epi- 
demics: (1) the residents! risks of developing social problems and (2) their 
susceptibility to peer influence. Steinberg (1987) found that children from 
single-parent homes are more susceptible to peer pressure to engage in 
antisocial behavior. Liebow (1967), Fischer (1977), and MacLeod (1987) 
found that poor urban males of various ages often develop strong peer 
subcultures that value behaviors that generate social problems. Adoles- 


? Schelling (1978) used the term “critical mass model" to describe his finding that 
examples with multiple equilibria exhibit crincal mass properties. Granovetter (1978) 
used the term “threshold model" because an important assumption 1s that individuals 
will develop a certain behavior when the proportion of the relevant population engag- 
ing in that behavior reaches a particular threshold However, I prefer the term "conta- 
gion model" to emphasize the medical analogy, which I have found provides & quick 
intuitive understanding of the model. 

? Social problems may also be contagious among children and adults, but the mecha- 
nisms by which they spread might be different. For example, the parent-child relation- 
ship may be relatively more important for children than for teenagers. Adults may 
influence each other less directly through social norms. The analysis here 1s confined 
to adolescents because of limitations of the data, described below. 

* Similar kinds of epidemic results can be generated by а number of different models 
with different mathematical approaches. All of these models fall under the general 
rubric of catastrophe theory. For examples of alternative approaches that could be 
applied to this problem, see Varaiya and Wiseman (1984) 
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cent street gangs are a good example of this. (Recent media reports of a 
sudden explosion of gang membership in Los Angeles suggest that there 
may have been an epidemic of joining there.) Rainwater (1970) found 
that poor black teenage females often begin having sex because it is 
valued as a sign of maturity in their peer group, despite the fact that few 
have an “autonomous interest” in it. 

Thus, we would expect epidemics of social problems to be most com- 
mon in poor, minority neighborhoods, particularly in cities. But not all 
such neighborhoods experience epidemics; ghettos are the ones that до." 
Poor neighborhoods that do not become ghettos have higher than average 
rates of social problems, but they do not experience the epidemic interac- 
tion that generates a whole much greater than the sum of its parts. 

This theory of epidemics implies that the pattern of incidence of a 
particular social problem in the neighborhoods of a city should take a 
specific form. There should be two separate distributions. One should 
include all the neighborhoods that have not experienced an epidemic of 
the problem. Poor neighborhoods should be concentrated at the high end 
of this distribution, but still at a much lower level than the low end of 
the second distribution. The second distribution, much smaller than the 
first, should include all the ghetto neighborhoods. I have used this impli- 
cation to test the theory and found that various indices of juvenile delin- 
quency in Chicago and murder rates in Los Angeles conformed to this 
pattern (Crane 1989). 

Another testable implication of the theory is that neighborhood effects 
on social problems sbould follow a very specific form. The relationships 
between neighborhood quality and the incidence of particular social prob- 
lems should be nonlinear. Social problems should increase as neighbor- 
hood quality declines, but not at a constant rate. Somewhere near the 
bottom of the distribution of neighborhood quality, there should be a 
jump in the rate of increase. This is because the prevalence of problems 
should be much higher in those neighborhoods that have experienced an 
epidemic than in those that have not. Thus, the epidemic theory implies 
that there are very strong neighborhood effects at at least one point near 
the bottom of the distribution of neighborhood quality. 

This pattern of neighborhood effects enables us to distinguish the epi- 
demic hypothesis from other theories. Jencks and Mayer (1990) organize 


$ In everyday usage, the term "ghetto" sometimes refers to any poor and/or ethnically 
homogeneous neighborhood. But here I apply its other usage, which refers specifically 
to "bad" neighborhoods, i.e., those rife with social problems There are at least two 
synonyms that share this meaning, but "slum" seems to have gone out of use and 
“underclass neighborhood" (Ricketts and Sawhill 1988) is not yet widely used. 

* If we take into account dynamic aspects of the contagion process, it could also be a 
single bimodal distribution (Crane 1989). But the basic idea is the same. 
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theories of neighborhood effects into four general categories. (1) Conta- 
gion theories (of which the epidemic theory is one example) focus on 
peer influence as the mechanism of neighborhood effects. (2) Collective 
socialization theories argue that adults in the neighborhood serve as role 
models and sources of social control. (3) Institutional theories emphasize 
the role that schools, businesses, political organizations, social service 
agencies, and the police play in the community. (4) Social competition 
theories see neighbors as competitors for scarce resources. 

The first three theories imply that bad neighborhoods increase social 
problems, while the fourth predicts that good neighborhoods increase 
them. Some versions of the first three predict that social problems in- 
crease at an accelerating rate as neighborhood quality declines. But the 
acceleration is smooth and steady. None of them, except the epidemic 
version of the contagion theory, imply an extremely large and very sharp 
increase in the incidence of social problems. It is not that the others are 
inherently inconsistent with the existence of such a pattern. It is just that 
they do not explain it. Each of these other theories needs some kind of 
intermediate mechanism with critical mass—type properties embedded 
within it to account for a large jump. The epidemic process could provide 
that intermediate mechanism. 

To say that the existence of this pattern of neighborhood effects would 
thus prove the epidemic theory is certainly going too far. There may be 
other mechanisms that could generate a critical mass phenomenon in 
social problems. But, in the absence of alternatives, determining whether 
or not there is an extremely large and very sharp increase in social prob- 
lems at the bottom of the distribution of neighborhood quality is a suffi- 
cient test of the epidemic hypothesis. 

In the following sections, neighborhood effects on dropping out of high 
school and teenage childbearing are analyzed to determine whether there 
was such a large jump in the incidence of these social problems in the 
worst neighborhoods of large cities and in other areas as well. 


IL THE LITERATURE ON NEIGHBORHOOD EFFECTS 


In their comprehensive literature review, Jencks and Mayer (1990) found 
that strong conclusions about the existence and strength of neighborhood 
effects could not be drawn from the existing body of empirical work. 
There are a number of reasons for this, but the main one is simply that 
the literature is extremely small.’ While there is no need to repeat their 


? There is, however, a large literature on the effects of the social composition of schools 
(Jencks and Mayer 1990). The relationship between neighborhood effects and school 
effects is discussed in Sec V below. 
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review, the studies of neighborhood effects on the two outcomes exam- 
ined here can be summarized briefly. 

Datcher (1982) used the Panel Study of Income Dynamics (PSID) to 
do а longitudinal study of urban males, aged 13—22, who lived with their 
parents in 1968. She used zip codes to create geographical boundaries and 
then examined the effect that area-averaged income had on individual 
education attainment in 1978. She controlled for parents’ educational 
attainment and income, family size, region, community size, age, and 
the head of household’s educational aspirations for his or her children. 
She found that an increase of $1,000 (10%) in zip code—area income 
raised the educational attainment of the men by approximately one-tenth 
of a school year for both blacks and whites. 

Corcoran et al. (1987) expanded Datcher’s analysis. They looked at all 
the individuals in the PSID who were between the ages of 10 and 17 in 
1968. They examined the effects of four different 1968 zip code—area 
characteristics (median income, percentage of female-headed homes, 
male unemployment rate, percentage of people receiving public assis- 
tance) on the individual educational attainment in 1983. They controlled 
for race, region, city size, religion, family structure, family income in 
1968, welfare receipt, the educational attainment of the head of house- 
hold and spouse, and the work hours of the head of household and 
spouse. 

For men, a 2-SD increase (eight percentage points) in the proportion 
of female-headed families in the zip code area decreased educational 
attainment by about one-fourth of a year. A 2-SD increase (10 percentage 
points) in the welfare-receipt rate reduced schooling by about half a year. 
Neither median income nor the male unemployment rate had an effect. 
For women, a 2-SD increase in the male unemployment rate of the zip 
code area decreased attainment by about half a year, a 2-SD increase in 
the proportion of female-headed families reduced schooling by about one- 
fourth of a year, and a 2-SD increase in the welfare-receipt rate lowered 
attainment by a little less than half a year. Median income had no effect. 

There are no studies of neighborhood effects on teenage childbearing 
per se, but there is one each on pregnancy and contraception. Hogan and 
Kitagawa (1985) looked at Chicago census tracts to construct a 1979 
sample of unmarried black females between the ages of 13 and 19. They 
used two different measures of neighborhood effects. In one, they con- 
structed a composite measure of neighborhood quality using the tracts’ 
poverty rate, median family income, male-female ratio, number of chil- 
dren per ever-married female, and several indices of juvenile delinquency 
among teenage males. They divided the tracts into three groups: the top 
quarter, the middle half, and the bottom quarter. The second neighbor- 
hood variable was a dummy indicating whether the female lived in the 
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West Side ghetto. They controlled for social class, parents’ marital status, 
and number of siblings. 

Hogan and Kitagawa (1985) found no significant difference in teen 
pregnancy rates between the high-quality neighborhoods and middle- 
quality neighborhoods. But the chances of becoming pregnant in a given 
month were a little more than a third higher in the low-quality neighbor- 
hoods. Living on the West Side increased pregnancy risk by almost two- 
fifths. Since two measures at very different geographic levels were used, 
the overall neighborhood effect cannot be determined precisely. It was 
probably larger than the effect of either one alone but less than the sum 
of both. 

Using the same data set, Hogan, Astone, and Kitagawa (1985) exam- 
ined the practice of contraception among black females in Chicago. They 
found that females in low-quality neighborhoods were about half as likely 
as those in better neighborhoods to use contraception when they first had 
sex. 
In short, what little evidence we have suggests that neighborhood ef- 
fects on educational attainment are quite small, while neighborhood ef- 
fects on pregnancy are quite large. It is possible, however, that the two 
studies of educational attainment underestimated neighborhood effects 
because zip code areas are poor proxies for neighborhoods. Zip code areas 
are probably larger than most neighborhoods, and they are not designed 
to be socioeconomically or ethnically homogeneous. Zip code—area esti- 
mates might be biased downward by a large amount because the error 
in measuring neighborhoods introduces randomness.* 


Ш. METHODOLOGY 


One reason that so little work has been done on neighborhood effects is 
that there are so few data sets that provide information on both individu- 
als and their neighborhoods. However, there is one extremely valuable 
data set that has gone virtually untouched, although it has been around 
for almost two decades. In 1970, the Census Bureau defined a geographic 
unit called a neighborhood and made data on individuals’ neighborhoods 
publicly available in one of its Public Use Microdata Samples (PUMS). 
The neighborhoods themselves were not identified, but the values of 55 
neighborhood indices were attached to individuals records. Since this 
data set is nonlongitudinal, it has certain methodological weaknesses. 


* Of course, it is also true that estimates of neighborhood effects in all three studies 
may have been biased in either direction for a number of other reasons In Sec. V 
below, the potential sources of bias in the analysis done here are discussed, and most 
of them apply to these three studies as well. 
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However, its enormous size (over 2 million individuals) gives it some 
unique and extremely important advantages. In particular, it enables us 
to examine neighborhood effects on small subgroups, such as those living 
in urban ghettos. ) 

In the following analysis, I examine the effects of neighborhood quality 
on dropping out and teenage childbearing. The data were drawn from 
the 1/100, 15% Neighborhood Characteristic File of the PUMS. These 
so-called neighborhoods were specially designed for this version of the 
PUMS. They were about the same size as census tracts, averaging 
4,000—5,000 people. They were formed by computer, using geographic 
keys associated with each household record. They were normally contigu- 
ous and relatively compact. However, socioeconomic and demographic 
data were not used to define them (U.S. Bureau of the Census 1973). So, 
despite the nomenclature, these geographic units were not necessarily 
neighborhoods in any meaningful social sense. 

I examined only teenagers living with their parents, because social 
problems almost certainly affected both the probability of moving out of 
their parent’s home and the quality of the neighborhood into which they 
moved. In a model that assumed one-way causality and made no adjust- 
ment for this simultaneity effect, estimates of neighborhood effects would 
probably be biased upward.’ No instrument could be found to distinguish 
the effects in each direction, so it was not possible to specify a simultane- 
ous equation model. Teenagers were also excluded on the basis of two 
data-cleaning criteria. Those with inconsistencies in their records were 
left out. And individuals with certain allocated values for the outcome 
variables were omitted. !? 

'There were a total of 113,997 16—19-year-olds (56,233 females) in the 
1970 PUMS. After the various exclusions, the study samples consisted of 
92,512 teenagers for the analysis of dropping out of high school and 
44,466 females for the childbearing analysis. The ramifications of the 
exclusions are discussed in Section V below. 

Recall that the epidemic theory of ghettos implies that there should be 
& sharp increase in the incidence of social problems among the worst 
neighborhoods in large cities. To determine whether there was such a 


? This is also the reason this study focuses exclusively on teenagers The simultaneity 
problem applies to all adults, so without longitudinal data or an identifying instru- 
ment, any estimates of neighborhood effects on their social problems are likely to be 
biased upward. The problem does not apply to children, but there was no information 
on their social problems in the data set. 

2 ff а question is left unanswered or the response is ambiguous, the Census Bureau 
may allocate a response in the PUMS. One method of allocation was to substitute the 
response of the previous person of the same type. Those with dropout and childbearing 
responses allocated in this way were excluded. 
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jump in dropping out or childbearing, a piecewise linear logit model 
(Amemiya 1981) is used to estimate the pattern of neighborhood effects 
across the distribution of neighborhood quality. A large increase in the 
slope from one piece to the next would indicate a precipitous rise in these 
problems at a particular point in the neighborhood distribution. 

In the model, the reduced-form equation for the probability that indi- 
vidual i drops out (or has a child), Pp,, is: 


1 
Po = qp ge RB Ra » 
where X, is a vector of personal characteristics; B is a vector of coeffi- 
cients; Ny is a vector indicating neighborhood quality for each individual 
i within & particular interval j of the neighborhood quality distribution; 
"ү; is a vector of coefficients indicating the neighborhood effect of each 
interval j of the distribution; and a is an intercept. The parameters a, 
В, and т, are generated by maximum-likelihood estimates. 

For blacks and Hispanics, the neighborhood quality distribution is 
divided into seven intervals. A percentile scale is used to establish bound- 
aries for the intervals.!! For example, the bottom group includes the 5% 
of the black population living in the worst neighborhoods. In ascending 
order, the intervals are percentiles 0—5, 6—10, 11-25, 26-50, 51-75, 
76—90, and 91—100. The same intervals are used for whites. But an 
eighth one is added, 0—.1, for the purpose of comparison, in the same 
range of the bottom interval for blacks. In other words, just .196 of white 
teenagers lived in neighborhoods as bad as those inhabited by 596 of 
black teens. 

The index of neighborhood quality used in the models estimated below 
is the percentage of workers in the neighborhood who held professional 
or managerial jobs (ФНІСН STATUS). It was chosen because it had a 
larger effect on both dropping out and childbearing than any of 15 other 
indices, as well as several composites. Also, it dominated all of these 
other indices when they were run together in various combinations. And 


! Approximations were necessary because the raw data were provided in discrete 
form. 

H The 15 other measures were the poverty rate, the family poverty rate, the median 
income, the unemployment rate, the male labor-force participation rate, the female 
labor-force participation rate, the proportion of female-headed families, the percentage 
of the population that was black, the percentage of the population that was Hispanic, 
the proportion of the population between the ages of 16 and 21, the median level of 
educational attainment, the proportion of adults who had completed less than eight 
years of school, the proportion of families who had moved within the last five years, 
the proportion of households with more than one person per room, and a Gini coeffi- 
clent of income distribution. 
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%HIGH STATUS alone explained almost as large a proportion of the 
variation in each outcome variable as did all 16 of the indices combined. 
(A two-way correlation matrix showing the relationship between 10 of 
these indices is presented in table Al in the Appendix.) 

Just why ®HIGH STATUS had the strongest effects is not entirely 
clear. It could be that if kids see a lot of role models for traditional 
success in their neighborhood, it gives them more incentive to stay in 
school and avoid having children. Or it may be that high-status people 
use their affluence and influence in wider society to bring into the neigh- 
borhood resources that make local institutions and services better. 

While these hypotheses are probably valid to some extent, my guess is 
that, for the most part, the relationship reflects a selection process. Afflu- 
ent people can live wherever they want to. They choose to live in good 
neighborhoods. If few affluent individuals are around, it is probably 
because the neighborhood is undesirable. This hypothesis is essentially 
predicated on the assumption that individuals can gain better information 
about neighborhood quality in their everyday lives than can social scien- 
tists with statistical instruments. 

The control variables were chosen largely on the basis of previous 
empirical work. There is a fairly large literature on the determinants of 
educational attainment. Parents’ educational attainment, family income, 
and father’s occupational status are important factors (Corcoran et al. 
1987; Sewell, Hauser, and Wolf 1980; Jencks et al. 1972); cognitive abil- 
ity, academic achievement, attitudes, and aspirations also have effects 
(Sewell et al. 1980; Jencks et al. 1972). Jencks et al. found that race 
had no effect on educational attainment after controlling for background 
variables, but Corcoran et al. found a significant black advantage over 
whites. Sewell et al. found that gender affects the pattern of attainment. 
They also found that family size, number of parents in the home, rural 
origin, and maternal employment had indirect effects, but no direct ef- 
fects, on educational attainment. 

Of these variables, eight are available in the 1970 PUMS data set, 
including family income, parents’ educational status, family head’s occu- 
pational status, household structure, family size, rural origin, gender, 
and race. The first six were included as controls in the models of dropping 
out. Gender and race (and also Hispanic ethnicity) are accounted for 
in the analysis by estimating separate equations for various subgroups. 
Measures of ability, achievement, attitudes, and aspirations are not avail- 
able. Place size, region, and residential mobility have been included be- 
cause it seems plausible that they might have effects. Two other variables 
included indicate whether the family head was in the military and 
whether the head lacked a census-designated occupation; in both of those 
cases their occupational status score was zero. 
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In general, demographic analyses of the determinants of teen 
childbearing have tended to yield equivocal results (Hogan and Kitagawa 
1985). But Hogan and Kitagawa did find that a composite variable of 
social class, parents’ marital status, the presence of a sister who was a 
teen mother herself, and parental control of dating had significant effects 
on the childbearing age of black teenagers in Chicago. Zelnick, Kantner, 
and Ford (1981) found that the number of parents in the home had a 
significant effect. For the sake of comparison, and since it seemed plausi- 
ble that they might have an effect, the same measures of SES and family 
structure and all the other controls in the models of dropping out were 
also included in the childbearing models. The one exception was house- 
hold size, which was excluded because it is endogenous. 


ТУ. RESULTS 


Figure 1 shows the effect of changes in the percentage of high-status 
workers in the neighborhood on the estimated dropout probabilities for 
black, white, and Hispanic teenagers.'* Since the epidemic theory em- 
phasizes the importance of changes at the low end of the distribution, 
figure 1 and all the figures included below are structured to highlight the 
effects of decreases in ®HIGH STATUS. With vertical axes positioned 
at the right, the figure is read right to left, from higher percentage to 
lower ones, and demonstrates the movement from better neighborhoods 
to worse ones. The confidence intervals of the estimates presented in 
figure 1 and all other figures below are given in tables A2—A12 in the 
Appendix. The logit equations that generated the estimates shown in 
each figure are available from the author. 

The estimates of dropout probabilities are calculated for teenagers with 
average background characteristics for their racial/ethnic group. In other 
words, the control variables are fixed at their mean levels. 

The slope of the line between each set of points indicates the magnitude 
of the neighborhood effect in that portion of the neighborhood quality 
distribution. For example, from right to left in the figure, the estimated 
dropout probability for Hispanics increases from .083 to .121 as the per- 
centage of high-status workers falls from 43.396 to 27%. The slope is 
— .0023. In other words, each one-percentage-point decrease in ®HIGH 
STATUS increases by .0023 the dropout probability of an average His- 
panic teenager living in the best neighborhood. 

As figure 1 clearly shows, the pattern of neighborhood effects on drop- 


4 The “white” category contained all individuals who were neither blacks nor His- 
panics, including Asians, Native Americans, and other minorities. Since whites consti- 
tuted such a high percentage of this group, the term “white” is used as a shorthand. 
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Fic. 1.—Estimated dropout probability as a function of the percentage of 
high-status workers in the neighborhood for blacks, whites, and Hispanics. 


ping out is precisely the one predicted by the epidemic hypothesis for 
both blacks and whites. In each case, there is a sharp jump in dropout 
probabilities in the lowest range of HIGH STATUS. The neighborhood 
effect is extremely large at the very bottom for both groups. For Hispan- 
ics, however, the pattern of neighborhood effects is essentially linear. 

The extreme sharpness of the increase can be expressed by the ratio of 
the slopes around the point where it occurs. For blacks, there is virtually 
no neighborhood effect in the middle range of the distribution. As the 
percentage of high-status workers falls from 20.7% to 5.6%, the esti- 
mated dropout probability increases from just .111 to .120. The slope of 
the line fitted to the four observations in this range (using the least squares 
criterion) is just —.00065. But as ®HIGH STATUS falls just two more 
percentage points, to 3.596, the estimated dropout probability jumps up 
to .192. 'The slope at the bottom of the distribution is —.034. The ratio 
of the steep slope to the flat slope is 52.7, a very sharp increase indeed. 
In other words, the neighborhood effect among the very worst neighbor- 
hoods is more than 50 times greater than the effect in the middle. There 
is also a sharp decrease in the dropout probability at the top of the 
distribution for blacks. The slope in the range of ®HIGH STATUS 
between the top two points is —.0041, more than six times greater than 
the slope in the middle (though still less than an eighth as large as the 
slope at the bottom). 

Is it likely that the jump resulted from random variation in the esti- 
mates? We can address this question by testing a null hypothesis of linear- 
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ity, that is, that the slope in the middle of the distribution was the true 
slope for the entire distribution. To do this, I extrapolate from the line 
fitted to the middle five points by extending it in each direction, down 
to 3.5% and up to 31%. I then check to see whether the dropout probabil- 
ities at these points are significantly different from the extrapolated val- 
ues, The dropout probability in the worst neighborhoods is significantly 
higher than the corresponding extrapolated value. But the dropout prob- 
ability in the best neighborhoods is not significantly lower. !* 

For whites, the estimated dropout probability rises from .049 to .090 
as the percentage of high-status workers falls from 49.4% to 7.7%. The 
slope of the line fitted to these seven points is .00095. As the percentage 
of high-status workers falls from 7.7% to 3.6%, the dropout probability 
jumps to .146, which is significant under the same hypothesis test de- 
scribed above. The slope between these two points is —.014. Thus the 
neighborhood effect is almost 15 times greater below the key point. Recall 
that just .1% of white teenagers lived in those very worst neighborhoods. 
But these results suggest that the ones who did dwell in bad neighbor- 
hoods were not immune to epidemics of dropping out. 

For Hispanics, the pattern of increase is approximately linear across 
the whole distribution. The slope of the line fitted to all the observations 
is — .002, so neighborhood effects are fairly large. But there was no sharp 
jump. However, the validity of these results is open to question because 
of problems with the definition of Hispanic ethnicity in the 1970 census. 
Different criteria were used in different regions of the country. If the 
estimates are actually composites in which the dropout probabilities of 
very different populations are averaged together, sharp increases within 
each separate population could be masked. Of course, there is no evi- 
dence that this is, in fact, the case. 

Іп. order to determine whether these precipitous increases are either 
concentrated in or confined to urban ghettos, separate equations were 
estimated for blacks living in the largest cities and those living in other 
places. '* Figure 2 shows the patterns of neighborhood effects for the two 
groups. 

There are sharp jumps for both groups. In these cities, there are non- 
trivial neighborhood effects across the entire distribution. The estimated 
dropout probability rises from .063 to .145 as the percentage of high- 
status workers falls from 28.1% to 5%. The slope of the line fitted to 


H The criterion for significance is the .05 level of a one-tailed test The value at 31% 
is significant at the level of .10, but not at .05. The value at 3.5% is significant at 
.01. 

135 The “largest cities” were central cities of urbanized areas, in which the urbanized 
area had a population of more than 1 million. 
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%НЮН STATUS 

Fic. 2.—Estimated dropout probability as a function of the percentage of 

high-status workers in the neighborhood for blacks in the largest cities and other 
places. 


these points is — .0036. But neighborhood effects are much larger at the 
very bottom. As ®HIGH STATUS falls to 3.4%, the dropout probability 
leaps to .226, which is significantly greater than the value extrapolated 
from the fitted line. The slope below the key point is .051, more than 14 
times greater than the slope above it. 

The increase is even sharper outside the largest cities, but this was 
because there was virtually no neighborhood effect at all in the center of 
the distribution. The estimated dropout probability is almost constant 
around .118, between 22.2% and 9%. As the percentage of high-status 
workers falls to 4.5%, the probability rises to .116, which is significant. 
The slope below the key point is .022, over 300 times greater than the 
slope of the line fitted to the middle five points of the distribution. There 
is also a sharp decrease at the top of the distribution. The slope in that 
range is 60 times greater than the slope in the middle. But the estimated 
dropout probability is not significantly lower than the value extrapolated 
from the fitted line. 

The level, the absolute increase, and the rate of increase in dropout 
probabilities below the key point are all greater within the largest cities 
than outside them. So these results suggest that epidemics may have 
occurred outside large cities but that they were worse in ghettos. 

To ensure that these results are not just the result of the arbitrary 
grouping, several models were also estimated in which progressively 
smaller cities were included in the large-city category. As expected, the 
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size of the jump diminishes as more cities are added, but it remains quite 
large. Equations were also estimated for whites inside and outside of the 
largest cities. The results were similar to those for blacks. There is a 
sharp increase at the bottom in each case, but it is significant only in the 
cities. 

While all ghetto teenagers suffer from social problems, recently people 
have become particularly concerned about males. Separate models were 
estimated for black males and black females in the largest cities, to see 
if males were particularly prone to epidemics. Figure 3 shows the results. 

There is a dramatic difference in the results, with an enormous increase 
in estimated dropout probabilities for black males in ghettos. As the 
percentage of high-status workers falls from just 5.696 to 3.496, the prob- 
ability explodes from .146 to .345, which is highly significant. The slope 
of the line between these two observations is huge, —.09. Neighborhood 
effects are almost 38 times greater below the key point than above it. In 
marked contrast, the estimated dropout probability actually decreases at 
the very bottom for black females. 

It is possible that these results are accurate and that the special concern 
about males is more well placed than anyone ever imagined. But it is 
hard to believe that there could really have been a difference of this 
magnitude. Models were estimated for black males and females outside 
the largest cities and for white males and females within them. There 
are sharp increases at the bottom for all of these groups, and they are 
about the same size for both sexes in each case. This suggests that one 
or both of the observations at ®HIGH STATUS = 3.4% may be a bad 
estimate. Random error could be responsible. The upper bound of the 
9596 confidence interval of the observation for females is .182, while the 
lower bound of the confidence interval for males is .229. Another possibil- 
ity is bias. As discussed in Section V below, there is evidence that the 
observation may be biased downward for females. 

There is evidence of epidemics of teenage childbearing too. Figure 4 
presents the results for four groups: all black females, black females in 
the largest cities, all white females, and white females in the largest 
cities. None of the neighborhood dummies or the control variables are 
significant in the equation estimated for Hispanic females. This is proba- 
bly because there are very few of them with children in the study sample 
(Crane 1989). 

For all black females, the estimated probability of having a child rises 
from .082 to .124 as the percentage of high-status workers in the neigh- 
borhood falls from 31.2% to 5.6%. Аз ®HIGH STATUS falls to 3.5%, 
the probability jumps to .161. The slope below the key point is 13 times 
greater than the slope above it, but the increase in the childbearing proba- 
bility is not significant. Separate models were also estimated for black 
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ЗЫНЫН STATUS 

Fic. 3.—Estimated dropout probability as a function of the percentage of 

high-status workers in the neighborhood for black males and black females in 
the largest cities. 


females in smaller cities, suburbs, towns, and rural areas. There are 
some nonlinearities, but none of the increases are significant. 

For black females in the largest cities, the estimated probability of 
having a child rises from .074 to .120 as the percentage of high-status 
workers falls from 31.2% to 6%. As НІСН STATUS falls to 3.596, the 
probability jumps to .198. The sharp increase occurs at the third-to-the- 
last point rather than the second-to-the-last, as in all the other cases. 
Since these two observations are so close together, this aberration could 
have been generated by a small random error in either one. But the basic 
story is the same either way. The childbearing probability is highest by 
far in the very worst neighborhoods. Taking the third-to-last observation 
as the key point, the ratio of the slopes is 16. The increase in childbearing 
probabilities is significant for the last observation, though not for the 
second-to-last. 

The results are similar for white females. There is a sharp increase at 
the bottom for all white females. But it is not significant for the group 
as a whole or for any subgroup outside the largest cities. Within these 
cities, however, neighborhood effects at the bottom of the distribution 
are huge. The estimated childbearing probability increases from .001 to 
.01, as the percentage of high-status workers falls from 46.3% to 7.5%. 
As ®HIGH STATUS falls to 3.596, the probability explodes to .102, 
which is easily significant. The slope below the key point is —.023, 
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Fic 4.— Estimated childbearing probability as a function of the percentage of 
high-status workers 1n the neighborhood for all blacks, blacks in the largest cities, 
all whites, and whites in the largest cities. 


almost 100 times greater than the slope above it. Those few white females 
who lived in the worst neighborhoods of the largest cities were more like 
black females in terms of childbearing than other whites. 

The pattern of results found here could be sensitive to the scale of 
measurement. The choice of scales were not completely arbitrary. The 
nonlinear pattern of effects in this linear scale suggests that there was a 
"social effect." If the pattern of effects had been linear, it could be 
argued that neighborhood effects were generated entirely by the high- 
status individuals directly and thus were directly proportional to the 
percentage of individuals in the community. The nonlinear results sug- 
gest that neighborhood effects were the product of social interaction, that 
the whole was greater than the sum of its parts, at least in the worst 
neighborhoods. Nevertheless, equations scaled in percentiles were also 
estimated. The results are essentially the same in each case, except that 
neighborhood effects tend to be a little larger at the very top of the 
distribution in the percentile scale. 

Taken together, these results generally provide strong support for the 
hypothesis. Neighborhood effects on both dropping out and teenage 
childbearing were much larger in urban ghettos than anywhere else. Both 
the sharpness of the increases and the fact that they occur at virtually 
the same place in each distribution are striking. While any one of these 
jumps could have been generated by an unusually large random error, 
it is exceedingly unlikely that there would be so many large random 
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errors in the same direction at the same point in the distributions. The 
absence of the pattern among Hispanics is not so troubling, given prob- 
lems in the way the group was defined in the census. The absence of the 
pattern among black females in the largest cities is troubling, but that 
result may be biased. 


V. BIAS 


There are several different possible sources of bias in estimating neigh- 
borhood effects. These include sampling bias, measurement error, speci- 
fication error, and endogeneity bias. Wherever possible, the analysis was 
structured so that estimates of both the overall neighborhood effect and 
the relative size of the effect at the bottom would be biased downward, 
in order to make these estimates as conservative as possible. 

The single most important potential source of bias is the exclusion of 
certain teenagers from the study sample. Recall that teenagers not living 
with their parents had to be excluded because the direction of causality 
could not be identified for them. Individuals with inconsistencies or other 
problems in their records were also left out. Unfortunately, dropouts and 
childbearers were disproportionately excluded, and thus the total bias 
may be very large. Almost half the dropouts and about two-thirds of the 
childbearers are excluded from the study sample. Fortunately, the net 
bias is probably downward, especially in the worst neighborhoods. So, 
the estimates of neighborhood effects are probably conservative. 

The estimates are biased if the correlation between the dropout (or 
childbearing) probabilities and neighborhood is different for the ex- 
cluded group than for those in the study sample. If the partial correlation 
is more negative among the excluded teenagers than in the sample, then 
the estimates are biased downward. If the partial correlation is less nega- 
tive or positive among the excluded teens, then the estimates are biased 
upward. 

For the group that was excluded in the data-cleaning process, we have 
information on dropout rates, childbearing rates, and the percentage of 
high-status workers in the neighborhood, but we do not know how reli- 
able this information is. The dropout and childbearing rates are known 
for those teenagers who were left out because they lived away from home. 
But we do not have any information about the neighborhoods they lived 
in when they dropped out or became pregnant. Their neighborhood at 
the time of the census may have been a good proxy for those who lived 
with relatives, but not for those living independently. A substantial pro- 
portion of teenagers living on their own probably moved out after (and 
often because) they left school and/or became pregnant. And the neigh- 
borhoods they moved to were almost surely poorer, on average, than the 
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ones they moved from. So, any conclusions drawn for this group about 
the correlation between neighborhood quality and social problems, and 
thus about bias, have to be conditioned on assumptions about where they 
lived previously. 

Table 1 compares the dropout and childbearing rates of various in- 
cluded and excluded groups. Teenagers left out of the sample were much 
more likely to have left school or had a child than those who were in- 
cluded. The dropout rates of the excluded teens are three-and-one-half 
times greater than those in the sample. Excluded females are more than 
eight times as likely to have given birth. This is not just a composition 
effect, resulting from the fact that blacks and Hispanics are dispropor- 
tionately excluded. The incidence of these problems is also much higher 
among the excluded teenagers for minorities. 

Teenagers excluded because of inconsistencies lived in very low quality 
neighborhoods. The mean of ФНІСН STATUS is 23.0% for those in- 
cluded in the analysis but just 7.496 for those with inconsistencies. The 
dropout rate of this group is more than four percentage points higher 
than that of those from comparable neighborhoods in the sample. The 
childbearing rate is 12 percentage points higher.!é So, if the data for 
this group are accurate, then the data cleaning may bias estimates of 
neighborhood effects downward, especially in the models of childbearing. 

To analyze bias among teenagers living away from home, they were 
divided into three mutually exclusive groups: students in college dorms, 
teens living on their own or in institutions, and teens living with relatives 
other than their parents. 

A little less than a quarter of those away from home were students 
in college dorms. By definition, their dropout rate is zero, while the 
childbearing rate of the females is .4%.! It is almost certainly true that 
these college students came from above-average neighborhoods. The inci- 
dence of these problems among teenagers from comparable neighbor- 
hoods in the sample was probably low, but not that low. Thus, excluding 
college students in dorms probably biases estimates of neighborhood ef- 
fects downward. 

Half of those who lived away from home were on their own or in 
institutions. As shown in table 1, their dropout and childbearing rates 
are extremely high. However, we do not know anything for certain about 
the neighborhoods where they lived when they dropped out or became 
pregnant. It seems likely that this group would have tended to originate 


16 For this comparison, I used teens in the sample who lived in neighborhoods in 
which the proportion of high-status workers was 796 or 8%. 


И Note that, since the average age of 16—18-year-olds in dorms was 17.96, the relevant 
comparison group is 18-year-olds in the sample. Their childbearing rate was 5.8%. 
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TABLE 1 


DROPOUT AND CHILDBEARING RATES oF GROUPS INCLUDED IN AND EXCLUDED FROM 
THE STUDY SAMPLE 





Dropout Childbearing 

Rate Rate 

Group Total (9) Females (%) 

Total PUMS .... .. ...... 113,997 114 56,219 7.5 
Study sample г nes А 92,512 77 44,466 3.0 
Total excluded .......... 21,485 274 11,753 246 
Blacks in sample... .... 10,459 127 5,280 124 
Blacks excluded ede ud оля 3,952 328 1,942 . 35.7 
Whites in sample esr ox use 2,908 6.8 37,007 17 
Whites excluded ..... .... ..... 16,236 250 9,092 м 210 
Excluded Бу data cleaning e 2,698 209 1,235 20 6 
Notliving with parent  .. SN cM. 18,787 28.3 10,518 251 
Students іп dorms — ....... n 4,318 0 2,221 4 
On own or in mstitution . с 9,368 43 5 5,569 38 6 


Living with relanves — .... . ... 5,01 244 2,728 17.5 


from low-quality neighborhoods with high rates of social problems that 
cause teenagers to strike out on their own or to become institutionalized. 
If so, excluding them probably biases estimates of neighborhood effects 
downward. However, it is conceivable that affluent teens from rich 
neighborhoods were more likely to live independently because they could 
get enough financial help from their parents. If that was the case, exclud- 
ing this group could bias estimates upward. 

A little more than a quarter of those away from home lived with 
relatives. The mean value of 9;HIGH STATUS for this group is 18.696. 
Both the dropout and childbearing rates for these teens are considerably 
higher than for those in the sample from comparable neighborhoods. * If 
all of these teenagers actually grew up with their relatives, then leaving 
them out almost certainly biases the estimates downward. But these high 
rates of social problems probably reflect the fact that dropouts and teen- 
age mothers were more likely to move in with relatives (which is precisely 
why they were excluded from the study sample). In that case, the size 
and direction of the bias depend on the difference in quality between the 
neighborhoods of the parents and the relatives. 

If the parents lived in neighborhoods of quality similar to that of the 
relatives or better, then the correlation is more negative than in the 
sample and excluding these teenagers probably biases estimates down- 


55 For this comparison, I used teenagers in the sample who lived in neighborhoods in 
which the proportion of high-status workers was 1896 or 19%. 
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ward. If the parents lived in neighborhoods that were a little bit or even 
a fair amount worse than the relatives, then there is probably very little 
bias. The estimates could only be biased upward if the parents lived in 
much worse neighborhoods than the relatives. 

For the sake of comparison, models were estimated that included some 
or all of these groups. Since these models suffered from simultaneity 
bias, we would expect them to generate higher estimates of neighborhood 
effects, and they do. The estimates are consistently larger, by up to 
about three-fourths. There are sharp increases at the very bottom of the 
distributions. But in most cases the ratios of the slopes are a little smaller 
because neighborhood effects are relatively larger above the key point. 

Analysis of biases on the overall neighborhood effects does not neces- 
sarily say much about whether the very large effeots found at the bottom 
of the distributions are biased in any way. The dropout rate for excluded 
teenagers from neighborhoods with 4% or fewer high-status workers is 
49.4%, compared to 19.9% for those in the sample. The childbearing 
rate for excluded females from these neighborhoods is 40.7%, compared 
to 16.5% for females in the sample. Of course, these differences probably 
result at least partly from endogeneity, that is, the tendency for teenagers 
with these problems to leave home and move to bad neighborhoods. But 
these differences are so large that they suggest that even the high dropout 
and childbearing probabilities in the worst neighborhoods may be biased 
downward by the exclusions. 

Recall that there was not a sharp increase in the dropout probability 
for black females in the largest cities. One possible reason for this excep- 
tion to the general pattern is that black females in ghettos were the most 
likely to be living away from home and thus excluded from the sample. 
If so, the estimate may be biased downward more for these females than 
for anyone else. It is conceivable that a sharp increase could be masked 
by such bias, though that bias would have to be quite large. 

Among black females in the worst neighborhoods (ie., ®HIGH 
STATUS = 4) of the largest cities, the dropout rate for those in the 
sample is just 10.396. But among the black females in these neighbor- 
hoods who were excluded from the sample, the rate is 50.096. In marked 
contrast, the difference for black males in ghettos is only about 10 per- 
centage points. This suggests that many more black females than black 
males who originated from these neighborhoods were excluded, probably 
because females with children were the type of teenager most likely to 
leave home. Thus, the estimate for black females in ghettos may very 
well be biased downward by a large amount. Whether the bias is in fact 
great enough to mask a sharp increase is impossible to say. 

The census undercount of minorities is a second possible source of 
sampling bias. Supplemental surveys designed to identify people left out 
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of the census suggest that those who were missed tend to lack family 
attachments (Bound 1986). So the census probably did not leave out 
many teenagers who lived at home or with relatives. But a nontrivial 
proportion of those living on their own may have been missed. It seems 
likely that those missed were disproportionately concentrated in bad 
neighborhoods and perhaps also in cities. The dropout rate was almost 
certainly extremely high among those who were left out. Thus, estimates 
of neighborhood effects on dropping out for blacks and Hispanics may 
be biased downward to some extent by the census undercount. The rela- 
tive size of the childbearing rate among those missed is less certain be- 
cause having a child may make a female less mobile and easier to find. 
But, in general, the teenagers left out of the census were probably the 
ones who were the most likely to develop social problems. Unfortunately, 
this is the catch-22 of statistical analyses of problems of the ghetto. It is 
hard to find the people who matter most. 

Measurement error is another possible source of bias. The most funda- 
mental problem in measuring neighborhood effects is defining the neigh- 
borhoods themselves. The concept of neighborhood is a little like the 
concept of obscenity. It is hard to define, but most people know it when 
they see it. In essence, a neighborhood is a geographic area with unbro- 
ken borders in which the density of social ties among residents is signifi- 
cantly greater than the density of ties between residents and nearby non- 
residents. 

In practice, neighborhoods are defined by using socioeconomic criteria, 
subjective conceptions, and/or geographic features to determine the 
boundaries. We really do not know how well these methods work. (We 
could get some idea of this by surveying social ties and measuring their 
correlation with operational boundaries.) Measurement error could very 
well be quite large even when all three methods are used together. This 
is probably the most fundamental problem in attempting to measure 
neighborhood effects. Recall that the census used only geographic criteria 
to define the neighborhoods in the sample used here. This aggravates the 
problem. 

There is one saving grace, however. The bias that measurement error 
generates is unambiguously downward (i.e., toward zero), thus making 
estimates of neighborhood effects conservative. This is because overlaps 
between true boundaries and operational boundaries make the operation- 
ally defined neighborhoods weighted averages of actual separate neigh- 
borhoods. This adds an element of randomness to the measured associa- 
tion between neighborhood characteristics and the dependent variable. 

There are two possible sources of specification error: structural mis- 
specification of the model and omitted variable bias. Structural misspeci- 
fication of the model may bias estimates of neighborhood effects down- 
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ward. Since neighborhoods were not specifically identified in the census, 
it was not possible to specify a multilevel hierarchical model. In general, 
nonhierarchical specifications of multilevel data tend to bias estimates of 
group-level effects downward. 

Omitted variables are a potential source of bias in any study, of course. 
In this particular case, some of the potentially important omissions are 
a historical record of the neighborhoods in which the teenagers grew 
up, an index of their parents’ permanent income, measures of attitudes, 
achievements, and abilities, and an index of the social composition of the 
teenagers’ schools. 

It is quite plausible that neighborhoods begin to affect the probability 
that an individual will develop social problems very early in life; this 
influence probably continues at least through adolescence. If this is true, 
then the neighborhood measure used here is just a proxy for some dura- 
tion and age-weighted index of all the neighborhoods a teenager ever 
lived in. To the extent that the proxy is imperfect, there is greater ran- 
domness in the association between neighborhood quality and the depen- 
dent variables, biasing estimates of neighborhood effects downward. 

The same basic argument holds true for family income. Recall that 
family income in the census year had just a small effect on dropping 
out and no significant effect on childbearing for the whole sample—a 
surprising result. Among subgroups, family income made more difference 
for blacks, but its effects still were not very large. It is possible that 
what really matters is permanent income, and temporary income may not 
necessarily be a very good proxy for it. To the extent that this is true, 
the omission of a measure of permanent income may bias estimates of 
the neighborhood effect upward. However, measures of parental educa- 
tion and occupational status were included, and they may have been 
reasonably good proxies for permanent income. 

There was a little historical information in the 1970 PUMS, and it does 
offer at least a little insight into the effect of omitting these two longitudi- 
nal variables. Recall that, while there was no measure of duration of 
residence in the neighborhood in the sample, there was a measure of 
duration of residence at the particular address. Surely this was highly 
correlated with length of stay in the neighborhood. All those who had 
been at the same address a long time had been in the neighborhood a 
long time. Given that census neighborhoods were quite small, it is almost 
certainly true that a nontrivial proportion of recent movers came from 
another neighborhood. 

If long-term residence and long-term income were significantly better 
predictors than short-term residence and income, then there should have 
been some significant interaction effects between ®HIGH STATUS and 
duration of residence and/or family income and duration of residence. 
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Several different models were estimated to test for interactions, but none 
were detected. While this examination was by no means definitive, it 
does suggest that the omission of longitudinal variables may not have 
been a serious problem. 

If true, this result suggests some important thing? both about the way 
that neighborhood effects work and about the fundamental nature of 
dropping out and childbearing behavior.'? It implies that these behaviors 
may not be determined by fundamental attitudes or deeply rooted person- 
ality traits, factors that affect a person for a long time or develop early 
in childhood. This result is consistent with epidemic theory, which is 
predicated on the assumption that the short-term dynamics of peer inter- 
action are an important determinant of these problems. Finally, this 
result suggests some cause for optimism. If short-term phenomena are 
responsible for the problems, short-term policy interventions might be 
quite effective. 

As noted in Section Ш above, cognitive ability, academic achievement, 
attitudes, and aspirations have been found to affect dropping out and/ 
or childbearing. Omitting them may cause estimates of neighborhood 
effects on dropping out to have an upward bias. But these factors are 
probably important mechanisms of neighborhood effects. Their omission 
would only generate bias to the extent that they are correlated with 
differences in neighborhoods but unaffected by them. 

The same basic argument applies to school effects. Part of the neigh- 
borhood effects found here may actually have been attributable to school 
effects. But it is also possible that schools were mechanisms of neighbor- 
hood effects. Although it is important to distinguish between neighbor- 
hood effects and school effects and to determine their relation, if any, 
this issue does not really affect the basic interpretation of the results here. 
Since the two effects cannot be distinguished, it might be more precise 
technically to call the overall effect found here a “social context" effect.” 
But whether the social processes that generated the sharp jumps occurred 
in neighborhoods, schools, or both, these sharp increases are no less 
striking. And, if anything, the epidemic theory makes even more sense 
when applied to schools because social networks are probably denser in 
schools than in neighborhoods. 

There is no way to estimate the net effect of omitted variable bias. But 
there is one piece of evidence that suggests that it may not be that large. 
Most of the important omissions are intimately related to SES. To the 
extent that these factors affect dropping out and childbearing, it may be 
as proxies for unmeasured aspects of SES. If so, adding them to the 


9 І would like to thank Christopher Jencks for pointing this out. 
2 | would like to thank Anthony Bryk for pointing this out. 
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model might not reduce estimates of neighborhood effects by much. 
Among those measures of SES included in the model, there was a pattern 
of diminishing marginal effects as they were added sequentially. 

Models were estimated without any measures of SES for several sub- 
groups. Then the SES variables were added one at a time in different 
orders, and the models were reestimated. Adding either mother’s educa- 
tion, father’s education, or head’s occupational status reduced the esti- 
mated dropout probability in the worst neighborhoods by approximately 
half for whites and a third for blacks. Adding the second of these reduced 
the estimates by about an additional fifth for both groups (with some 
variation depending on the order in which they were introduced). Adding 
the third of these reduced the estimates just a few percentage points more 
in each case. Adding family income as the fourth measure had almost no 
effect for whites and no effect at all for blacks.?! The pattern of change 
in models of childbearing probability was quite similar. Of course, this 
pattern of diminishing marginal effects would not necessarily hold true 
for additional measures of SES. But it may indicate that the residual 
relationship between neighborhood quality and the two outcomes is unre- 
lated to SES. 

Another possible source of bias is the endogeneity of the control vari- 
ables. The model here assumes that all of the control variables are unaf- 
fected by neighborhoods. But family income, occupational status, family 
structure, and residential tenure could each have been affected by neigh- 
borhood quality. If so, then estimates of neighborhood effects are biased 
downward. The total neighborhood effect would be the measured effect, 
which was direct, plus the sum of indirect effects through these other 
variables. 

One final issue of bias needs to be addressed. Tienda (1989) argued 
that neighborhood effects in general may be impossible to distinguish 
Statistically because any observed effect could be caused by selection 
bias. Individuals sort themselves in nonrandom ways among neighbor- 
hoods, and so there may be unobservable differences among them. (Of 
course, all models of behavior share this problem, and it begs the question 
of whether any kind of statistical inference about people is valid.) But 
one of the strengths of the epidemic theory is that it can be distinguished 
in such a way that this is not a big problem. To generate sharp increases 
in neighborhood effects, there would have to be some kind of “tipping” 


?! Family income had surpnsingly small effects in general, especially for blacks. It 
did not bave much of an effect on either dropping out or childbearing in any of the 
models And when it was added as the first index of SES, it reduced estimates of the 
neighborhood effect in the worst neighborhoods by just a few percentage points in all 
the models In those cases, the addition of the second index of SES most affected the 
estimates. 
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process (Schelling 1971) in the sorting along the lines of unobservable 
characteristics. While Schelling argued that neighborhoods do tip along 
racial lines, it seems highly implausible that they could tip along the lines 
of unobservable characteristics. For tipping to occur, people must be able 
to observe characteristics reliably, so that people generally agree on 
which individuals belong to which groups. In fact, the easy observability 
of race may be the very reason that it is such a powerful driving force 
in the development of in-group/out-group distinctions. 

In sum, most of the potential biases are downward. I cannot be abso- 
lutely sure that the estimates are lower bound, because the magnitudes 
of the actual biases cannot be calculated. But, unless the net bias is 
upward and very large in ghettos specifically, the basic finding of sharp 
increases at the bottom of the neighborhood distributions in the largest 
cities is valid. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


The pattern of neighborhood effects on both dropping out and teenage 
childbearing was precisely the one implied by the epidemic hypothesis, 
for both blacks and whites. There were sharp jumps in the dropout 
probabilities of all blacks, black males, all whites, white males, and 
white females in the worst neighborhoods of the largest cities. There were 
also large jumps in childbearing probabilities for both black females and 
white females in these cities. All of these very large neighborhood effects 
were significant. Outside the largest cities, there were precipitous in- 
creases in the dropout probabilities of both blacks and whites and in the 
childbearing probabilities of black females. But these increases were not 
significant. In all the cases where there was a jump, it occurred at approx- 
imately the same point in the distribution, that is, in neighborhoods 
where about 4% of the workers held high-status jobs. 

There was a huge jump in the dropout probability for black males in 
urban ghettos but not for black females. However, there was evidence 
that the estimate of the black females’ dropout probability in these neigh- 
borhoods may have been biased downward, perhaps by a very large 
amount. 

The pattern of neighborhood effects on dropping out was approxi- 
mately linear among Hispanics. However, the validity of this finding is 
open to question since the Census Bureau used different definitions of 
Hispanic ethnicity in different regions of the country. There were too 
few Hispanic females with children in the study sample to distinguish 
any effects on childbearing. 

-In short, the evidence here does provide strong support for the epi- 
demic theory. But, even though there is other evidence that supports the 
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hypothesis (Crane 1989), more confirmation is needed. First of all, the 
data have to be updated. Second, additional ways to test the theory 
need to be found. Third, alternative explanations of the mechanisms 
of neighborhood effects that are consistent with these results should be 
developed, and then, of course, ways to distinguish between the compet- 
ing theories would have to be worked out. Fourth, research that seeks 
to determine what types of teenagers leave home and where they go is 
needed to shed more light on the effects of bias in this study. 

It would be premature to make policy recommendations on the basis 
of these results. The results are promising, however, so it makes sense 
to think about some policies that should be considered if this study is 
borne out by further work. The theory suggests that if we knew how to 
improve the “quality” of particular types of neighborhoods, such efforts 
could be very effective in reducing the incidence of social problems. 
Unfortunately, we do not know that much about how to improve neigh- 
borhoods. And, while the theory does suggest a couple of things about 
this, its clearest implications refer to targeting strategies. Thus, for the 
moment, let us assume that we do have effective policies for improving 
neighborhoods and consider issues of targeting. The substance of such 
policies is considered below. 

The epidemic theory suggests that we should target two types of neigh- 
borhoods for policy interventions: neighborhoods that have already un- 
dergone epidemics and neighborhoods that are at high risk of doing so. 

Recall that a key result of the model was that neighborhoods will tend 
to move toward equilibrium levels of social problems. Consider what this 
suggests about the effects of policies aimed at reducing the incidence of 
a social problem. Suppose that the incidence of a problem begins at 
some high equilibrium level and is then forced downward by a policy 
intervention. The incidence will naturally tend to move back to the high 
equilibrium unless the policy reduces it so much that it is drawn toward 
some low-level equilibrium. This implies that a policy intervention that 
is large but not quite large enough is little better than no intervention at 
all: if the policy fails to reduce the incidence of a problem enough, that 
problem will tend to revert back to a high level of incidence on its own. 
Therefore, a relatively large investment of resources would be required 
to reverse an epidemic in a community where it had already occurred, 
large enough to push the neighborhood down to the point where it moves 
naturally toward a low equilibrium. 

Thus, in the context of limited resources, the optimal strategy would be 
one of “sequential saturation.” In other words, if it were too expensive to 
reverse all epidemics at once, the best approach would be to concentrate 
resources in a fraction of places rather than to spread resources equally. 
An initial set of neighborhoods should be helped until they reach low 
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equilibrium levels of social problems. Once attained, these low levels 
would be relatively inexpensive to maintain: neighborhoods would be 
pulled back naturally by the magnetic quality of the equilibrium if exoge- 
nous forces generated an increase in the incidence of a problem. There- 
fore, most of the resources could then be transferred to a second set of 
neighborhoods. 

Another implication of the stability of low-level equilibria is that it 
would be relatively inexpensive to prevent epidemics in at-risk neighbor- 
hoods. Thus, we should take the opposite approach for resources aimed 
at the at-risk communities. These resources should be spread out rather 
than concentrated. One nice implication of the results of this study is 
that neighborhoods at risk might be relatively easy to identify, since all 
the epidemic effects were found at approximately the same point in the 
index of neighborhood quality. 

The epidemic theory has less to say about how to improve neighbor- 
hood quality. But it is not totally silent on this question. Recall that it is 
predicated on the assumption that social problems spread through peer 
influence. This suggests that education programs aimed at reducing nega- 
tive peer pressure and teenagers’ susceptibility to it could be effective in 
preventing epidemics. In neighborhoods where epidemics have taken 
place, programs aimed at generating positive peer influence might help. 
It would be theoretically possible to generate a kind of reverse epidemic 
of positive behavior that would push the incidence of social problems 
down to some stable low-level equilibrium. 

Whether or not the epidemic theory of ghettos is right, the empirical 
findings here are striking. And they may have important policy implica- 
tions in and of themselves. They suggest that neighborhood improvement 
strategies might be very effective in reducing dropout and teen childbear- 
ing rates in ghettos and perhaps also in bad neighborhoods outside of 
large cities. If there are sharp increases in dropping out and early child- 
bearing when neighborhoods descend to a particular threshold of deterio- 
ration, there might also be sharp decreases in these social problems if we 
could find a way of pushing neighborhoods back above these thresholds. 


APPENDIX 


Some Results from Correlation Analyses of Neighborhood Indices and 
Logit Models of Dropping Out and Teenage Childbearing 
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TABLE A2 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR DROPPING-OUT RATES AMONG BLACKS 











Estimated 
Coeffiomt Dropout 95% Confidence 
Vartable (ЗЕ) Probebility Interval 
3.5% HIGH STATUS ..... . .... 1.171 (.233) .192 140--,259 
5 6% HIGH STATUS ..... FL .617 (.227) 120 .086— 166 
8 1% HIGH STATUS ..... a "ees 614 (.214) 120 .088--.162 
114% HIGH STATUS ................. .605 (.203) 119 088--.159 
15.7% HIGH STATUS ...... ........... .567 (.205) .115 085— 154 
20.7% HIGH STATUS ..................... .525 (.216) 111 .080—.151 
31.096 HIGH STATUS* ................... au .069 .043—.109 





Norr.-—N = 10,459. 
* Thus n the omitted category Its confidence Interval 18 calculated from the SE of the mtercept. 


TABLE A3 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR DROPPING-OUT RATES AMONG WHITES 


Eatzmated 
Сое спі Dropout. 95% Confidence 
Variable (SE) Probability Interval 
3.6% HIGH STATUS .......... ..... . 1.198 (279) .146 .098— 213 
7.7% HIGH STATUS ......... .... . .650 ( 099) .090 078- 104 
11.7% HIGH STATUS . ........ . 596 (.099) .086 .074— 099 
13.8% HIGH STATUS ........ . . 455 (099) .075 065— 087 
18.3% HIGH STATUS ... ............ .407 (.089) .072 063—.083 
23.9% HIGH STATUS ..... s. .233 (.089) .061 053—.070 
33 2% HIGH STATUS ....... ....... .215 (.096) 060 052- 070 
49 4% HIGH STATUS* ......... е .049 .040—.061 


Note —N = 77,508 
* This ls the omitted category Tts confidence interea] 1s calculated from tbe SE of the intercept. 


TABLE A4 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR DROPPING-OUT RATES AMONG HISPANICS 


Estimated 
Coefficient Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable (SE) Probability Interval 
4.2% HIGH STATUS .. + эө .792 (.291) .166 .110— 243 
66% HIGH STATUS .. ..... (e 646 ( 268) 147 100—.211 
9.6% HIGH STATUS .... .... 7.705 C237) 155 .110— 212 
13.5% HIGH STATUS ........ e 0.523 (234) 132 094—.183 
19.3% HIGH STATUS ....... e «363 (237) 115 .081—.161 
270% HIGH STATUS... .... 416 (.242) .121 .084— 169 
43 3% HIGH STATUS* PET ке ‚083 049— 136 


NOTE —N = 4,684 
* This в the omitted category в И асса бош Qe SE ot tne inten 
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TABLE AS 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR DROPPING-OUT RATES AMONG BLACKS IN 
THE LARGEST CITIES 





Estimated 
Coefficent Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable GE) Probability Interval 
3.4% HIGH STATUS .............. ....... 1.466 (.275) .226 .156—.314 
5.0% HIGH STATUS ............. ....... -925 (.271) .145 .098—.209 
6.0% HIGH STATUS .................. .887 (.245) .142 .098—.196 
8.6% HIGH STATUS ................. 769 (.224) .127 .091— 173 
11.6% HIGH STATUS ...... ...... . 610 (.236) .110 .077—.154 
18.2% HIGH STATUS ... ................. .372 (.248) .089 .061— 128 
28.1% HIGH STATUS* ................. 5 .063 033— 118 


NOTE —N = 3,498 
* This is the omitted category. Its confidence interval 1s calculated from the SE of the intercept 


TABLE A6 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR DROPFING-OUT RATES AMONG BLACKS 
OUTSIDE OF THE LARGEST CITIES 


Estimated 
] Coefficient Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable (SE) Probabihty Interval 
4.5% HIGH STATUS ... ............... .892 ( 216) .166 122-.221 
6 7% HIGH STATUS Ӯ. .................. .499 (.214) .118 .086—.160 
90% HIGH STATUS ................... 489 (.192) 117 .088—.154 
12 5% HIGH STATUS ................ .  .516 (.160) .120 .095—.151 
16.8% HIGH STATUS .......... ... . 460 ( 162) .114 .090— 144 
22.2% HIGH STATUS .... ......... .. .498 (195) .118 089—.156 
32.5% HIGH STATUS* ................... E" .075 .045—.123 


NoTrE —N = 6,961 
* Ths ц the omitted category. Its confidence interval ıs calculated from the SE of tbe intercept 
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TABLE A7 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FoR DROPPING-OUT RATES AMONG BLACK 


Vartable 


3.4% HIGH STATUS 
5 0% HIGH STATUS 
6 0% HIGH STATUS 
8 4% HIGH STATUS 


115% HIGH STATUS . 


18 0% HIGH STATUS ... 
27.9% HIGH STATUS* . 


MALES IN THE LARGEST CITIES 


Estimated 

Coefficient Dropout 

(SE) Probability 
Nessi 1 920 (.346) 344 
зз 816 (.345) 147 
775 ( 309) 143 
.749 (.295) 140 
.708 ( 295) 135 
ВЕРЕН 493 ( 312) 112 
ЕРЕ 2 № 071 





Nore —N = 1,737 


95% Confidence 
Interval 


.229—.481 
090-.235 
091-.217 

.091- 209 

.088— 203 

.070--.174 
029— 164 


* This и the omitted category Its confidence interval is calculated from the SE of the intercept 


TABLE A8 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR DROPPING-OUT RATES AMONG BLACK 











FEMALES IN THE LARGEST CITIES 


Estimated 
Coefficient Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable (SE) Probabihty Interval 
3.4% HIGH STATUS ........ 678 ( 401) 103 .056— 182 
5 0% HIGH STATUS . 1.090 ( 394) 148 083- 249 
6.0% HIGH STATUS .. ...... 1 021 ( 348) 139 084— 223 
88% HIGH STATUS .... 754 ( 325) .110 068— 174 
11 7% HIGH STATUS .657 ( 327) 101 .062--.161 
18 4% HIGH STATUS . 165 (375) 064 .036—.113 
28 3% HIGH STATUS* 055 022- 132 


МотЕ —N = 1,761 


* This i$ the omitted category Its confidence interval в calculated from the SE of the mtercept 
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TABLE A9 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR CHILDBEARING AMONG BLACKS 








Estimated 
Coefficient Dropout 95% Confidence 
Vanabls (SE) Probabihty Interval 
3.5% HIGH STATUS . ........ .... . .767 (.279) .161 .108— 233 
5.6% HIGH STATUS ....... ..... . 4463 (273) 124 -083~. 182 
8.1% HIGH STATUS .. ....... olen 445 (.255) 122 084— 175 
11 5% HIGH STATUS .......... 200. 4374 (234) .115 081- 160 
15 8% HIGH STATUS ............ ... -264 (238) 104 073—.147 
20.8% HIGH STATUS ......... ....... 232 (.261) 101 068—.147 
311% HIGH STATUS* .... .... . Р .082 .047—.139 


Norr.—N = 5,280 
* This в the omitted category. Its confidence Interval ш calculated from the SE of tbe mtercept 


TABLE A10 


ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR CHILDBEARING AMONG WHITE FEMALES 


Estimated 
Сое спі Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable (SE) Probability Interval 
3.696 HIGH STATUS ..... n .. 3.152 ( 656) 034 012-.093 
7.7% HIGH STATUS . ........... .. 1851 (.256) 009 .006—.014 
11 7% HIGH STATUS ............. . ... 1.600 (.260) 007 .005—.011 
13.9% HIGH STATUS .......... ..... 1.467 (.240) 006 .004—.009 
18 4% HIGH STATUS ....... ....... 1.238 ( 224) 005 .004— 007 
240% HIGH STATUS . nan 955 (.224) 004 003-- 006 
33.4% HIGH STATUS .. .... .... oi 889 (.235) 004 002-.005 
49 6% HIGH STATUS* ........ 001 001-.003 


Norx.—N = 37,007 
* This із the omitted category Its confidence interval is calculated from the SE of the intercept. 
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TABLE A11 
ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR CHILDBEARING AMONG BLACKS IN THE 
LARGEST CITIES 
Estmated 
Coefficient Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable GE) Probabihty Interval 

3.4% HIGH STATUS ......... .... 1126 ( 357) 198 121-.308 
5.0% HIGH STATUS .  ..... 632 ( 354) .131 078—.213 
60% HIGH STATUS . "T .530 ( 309) 120 076— 185 
88% HIGH STATUS . ...... .516 (.292) 118 077— 178 
11 7% HIGH STATUS. ..... view 093 ( 294) 081 051— 125 
18.4% HIGH STATUS . ........ m 296 ( 336) .097 058—.158 
28.3% HIGH STATUS*  ..... ; .074 .034— 156 


Note —N = 1,761 
* This п the omitted category Its confidence interval rs calculated from the SE of the intercept 


TABLE A12 
ESTIMATES AND CONFIDENCE INTERVALS FOR CHILDBEARING AMONG WHITES IN THE 
LARGEST CITIES 
Estunated 
Coefficient Dropout 95% Confidence 
Variable (SE) Probability Interval 
35% HIGH STATUS . 7 .. 4513 (1.104) .102 018— 412 
7.5% HIGH STATUS ... . .... 2.093 (.917) 010 002—.044 
11.3% HIGH STATUS .... Айа 362 (1 059) 002 000~.010 
13.3% HIGH STATUS oe . .. 2377 (828) 013 003— 05 
17 7% HIGH STATUS .... ..... ...... 2 245 ( 794) 012 003- 042 
22 3% HIGH STATUS . ES 1.689 ( 798) 007 002-.024 
31 5% HIGH STATUS DM .108 ( 846) .001 -000— 006 
46.3% HIGH STATUS* .... .... .. - .001 .000— 008 


Norx —N = 4,084 
* Thr ір the omitted category Its confidence interval is calculated from the SE of tbe intercept 
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Coercion, Capital and European States, A.D. 990-1990. By Charles Tilly. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Basil Blackwell, 1990. Pp. vii + 269. $34.95. 


Michael Mann 
University of California, Los Angeles 


It is always good to get & new book from Charles Tilly. This one asks 
two serious questions: What accounts for variations in time and space 
between the forms of the European state and why did they eventually 
converge on the national state? To answer, Tilly sees social development 
as interaction between two social logics, one comprising the triad of 
capital, cities, and exploitation, the other the triad of coercion, states, 
and domination. States are essentially warlike, though in their search 
for resources to make war they must compromise with the other triad, 
especially with capitalists. He then analyzes variation between states in 
terms of two modes of development, termed “coercive-intensive” and 
“capital-intensive.” The triumph of the national state was the military 
success of states mobilizing a combination of both—termed "capitalized 
coercion." As leading powers conquered and others imitated them, states 
moved through four phases of organization: patrimonialism, brokerage 
(mercenary contractors, states financed by independent capitalists), na- 
tionalization (states mobilizing their national population and their own 
fiscal apparatuses), and specialization (states expanding and bureaucra- 
tizing their activities). 

It is an important, provocative theory, with much originality and richly 
documented. It is a military-driven theory, although one with (implicit) 
concessions to Marxists and others who emphasize that states depend on 
economic resources provided by dominant classes. Thus it works better 
for earlier periods, when most states were predominantly war-making 
machines, than for later. There are many original insights about state 
competition and development up to the 19th century. He is especially 
good on the transition from "indirect" (states relying on the powers of 
autonomous local worthies) to “direct” rule (states directly penetrating 
their territories) in the era of “nationalization.” But in the final era of 
*specialization" the argument weakens. The vast extension of state civil- 
ian activities through the 19th and 20th centuries is poorly explained— 
nor is it largely explicable in terms of war making. True, there has 
been a substantial military component in state railroad building, national 
educational systems, and welfare systems. But it has coexisted with capi- 
talistic and class-conflict-related causes—as well as causes emanating 
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from other aspects of civil society (like religion, region, and the family). 
These need more serious treatment than Tilly gives them. 

The problem is ultimately theoretical. By defining states as “coercion- 
wielding entities” and treating coercion as war, Tilly must describe war 
as the “essential,” “ultimately determining” state activity and other 
state activities as contingent. Yet the economic activities of modern states 
are hardly contingent—nor perhaps are the religious and ideological ac- 
tivities of some states. He cannot explain the most spectacular variation 
among ‘his states. Whereas many historical states appeared before their 
subjects as tax collectors and recruiting sergeants, a handful—mainly 
the national states whose global dominance Tilly is trying to explain— 
appear also as schoolteachers, social workers, bus drivers, refuse collec- 
tors, and a host of other guises. Had he defined the state otherwise, 
perhaps in terms of political regulation, he would be better placed to 
explain this. Yet he does honestly face up to the inverse problem, asking 
in a last, intriguing chapter why so many Third World states have failed 
to follow the Western civilianizing route. Why have they remained so 
persistently militaristic? The book ends without an answer, in an under- 
standably depressed mood. 

There are both likable and dislikable aspects of style in this book. It 
is extremely well written, despite containing both theory and a wealth of 
empirical information. It carries substantial learning lightly, especially 
on the diversity of European states. The “evolutionary losers,” like the 
Teutonic Knights or the Ottoman Empire, are treated as seriously as 
winners like Britain. Yet for a book relying somewhat on quantification, 
it can be slapdash. Historical statistics are not always treated with the 
necessary care and skepticism and there are inaccuracies: 19th-century 
Austrian armed forces are wildly exaggerated as are British military ex- 
penditures in 1900. It is also odd that, for a book with a theory and lots 
of references, he barely mentions other theorists. After a perfunctory 
early nod toward Anderson, Moore, McNeill, Rokkan, and Wallerstein, 
they do not reappear. Giddens, Hintze, and Marx are not mentioned at 
all, Skocpol and Weber get a single mention. He does not mention an 
older tradition of “militarist” theory of the state, into which his own 
approach fits, encompassing writers like Spencer, Gumplowicz, Oppen- 
heimer, Rustow, and Thurnwald (now all translated). He presumably 
conceives his peer group to be specialist historians, not generalists or 
sociologists. Perhaps sociological journals should retaliate by not re- 
viewing his books. 
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Surveillance, Power and Modernity: Bureaucracy and Discipline from 
1700 to the Present Day. By Christopher Dandeker. New York: St. Mar- 
tin’s Press, 1990. Pp ix+243. $45.00. 


Richard V. Ericson 
University of Toronto 


This book explores the evolution of bureaucracy and its froms of surveil- 
lance in various institutions over the past three centuries. Surveillance is 
the production of knowledge about, and the supervision of, people in 
organizations. Bureaucracy, as the modern mode of surveillance, is in- 
creasingly refined in the central “houses of power” of the state (military 
and police) and capitalist business enterprise. Analysis of bureaucratic 
surveillance—of domination through knowledge and its use in rational 
discipline—is the key to understanding the structure and organization of 
power in modern societies. 

Dandeker uses secondary sources to examine the development of bu- 
reaucratic surveillance in the military, the police, and business organiza- 
tions These sites were selected because they are and have been the main 
houses of power that exemplify bureaucratic surveillance, because their 
forms of surveillance have had a reciprocal influence on each other and 
on other major institutions, and because analysis of these institutions 
provides the substantive vehicle for exploring social theories of bureau- 
cratic surveillance. 

In the style of Anthony Giddens, Dandeker seeks synthesis in theory. 
He favors a modified Weberian theory of bureaucracy. Along with indus- 
trial society theorists he appreciates that the administrative tasks posed 
by science and technology foster bureaucratic surveillance as а rftional 
response, While he is least sympathetic to Marxism, because of its over- 
emphasis on the class basis of administrative power and its inability to 
understand the place of bureaucratic surveillance in socialist societies, 
Dandeker accepts that the imperatives of capital accumulation and class 
struggle focused on the business enterprise have a significant bearing on 
forms of bureaucratic surveillance. He criticizes Machiavellian theory for 
overemphasizing conflict and self-interest, although he deems it useful in 
understanding how geopolitical and military struggles among competing 
states had a significant impact on the rise of bureaucratic surveillance. 
Foucault is appreciated for his links with Weber regarding how bureau- 
cratic surveillance entails domination through knowledge and rational 
discipline and how it responds to pressures and conflicts other than those 
based in economic scarcity or economic class division. 

The synthesis leads Dandeker to a relative autonomy-of-bureaucracy 
position Bureaucracy is linked with but not reduced to the three other 
institutional features of modernity (business enterprise, nation-state, and 
technological advance). Surveillance grows as bureaucracy grows in 
terms of, for example, formal legal rationality, needs for discipline, inno- 
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vative uses of information technology, and the occupational division of 
labor among experts. Dandeker advances his views by taking us inside 
various “bureaucratic machines” (in spite of his focus on the knowledge 
society, he adores industrial society metaphors) and by pointing to conti- 
nuities among them in terms of their formats and technologies of surveil- 
lance. 

Inside military, police, and business bureaucracies, Dandeker focuses 
on three particular reasons for growth in surveillance. He points to the 
growing importance of professional expertise within bureaucracies and 
to how professional experts have an independent influence on the bur- 
geoning of surveillance. He shows how surveillance increases with the 
volume and complexity of administrative tasks. Following Tocqueville 
and Weber, be also appreciates how bureaucratic surveillance mush- 
rooms with incessant demands for equality of condition and attendant 
citizenship rights. 

In comparing interinstitutional aspects of surveillance, Dandeker 
makes an important contribution by showing how the military and the 
needs of war have been at the leading edge of development and refine- 
ment in surveillance. Business enterprise, policing for domestic security, 
and social security mechanisms have all been affected first and foremost 
by bureaucratic surveillance formats originally conceived for military 
purposes. 

The weaknesses of this book stem from the author’s overly ambitious 
efforts at synthesis. The broad sweep of several theoretical strands, sev- 
eral institutions, and several societies over 300 years is too much. On the 
theoretical level Dandeker relies heavily on previous syntheses by others, 
especially Anthony Giddens, providing, in effect, a synthesis of synthe- 
ses. In some of the substantive areas, especially the one on policing, he 
also relies on particular textbook syntheses more than on major original 
works. 

The broad sweep in time and place results in little context-specific 
detail about how particular mechanisms of surveillance actually came 
about, were put in place, and affected other organizations, practices, and 
people. At some points there are simply long descriptions of formal fea- 
tures of bureaucracies that are already well known—with some effort, 
based on secondary literature, to speculate on what might have given 
rise to these features. For instance, Dandeker notes that prior to the 
establishment of the public police, * ‘policing’ meant simply the internal 
governance of the community, rather than the activities of a specialized 
state bureaucracy" (p. 114). He accepts the modern meaning and there- 
fore concentrates on the public police and criminal law enforcement. In 
doing so he misses recent studies that rely more on the original definition 
of policing as involving, most generally, governance and compliance and 
that therefore treat as central the very object of Dandeker's interest: 
bureaucratic surveillance. Studies of political policing, private policing, 
and the policing of business enterprise under administrative law have 
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contributed a great deal to our understanding of the intra- and interinsti- 
tutional dimensions of surveillance. Attention to original research studies 
in these areas of policing, and to the empirical detail they offer, would 
have provided Dandeker with a much better basis on which to compare 
and contrast theories of bureaucratic surveillance. 

Dandeker only touches on signs of the deconstruction of the modern 
and of the prospect of the postmodern. He acknowledges some aspects 
of the “disorganized capitalism” position, that there is a tendency toward 
debureaucratization and decentralization, but he swiftly dismisses this 
view. He notes that there are signs of the deescalation of the security 
state, in both its mass armed forces and social security forms, but regards 
these as mere “challenges to the bureaucratic citizenship state” (p. 223) 
without exloring the implications of these changes. There is nothing on 
resistance; for example, how citizens under surveillance or employees 
(including police and other surveillance operatives themselves) use alter- 
native forms of knowledge and power to ignore, evade, or fight back 
against the “bureaucratic machine.” Secrecy, the other side of the cur- 
rency of surveillance, is acknowledged to be important but is not ana- 
lyzed. This is a peculiar omission because an understanding of secrecy is 
crucial to analysis of surveillance, its effects, and the ability to resist it. 

Given these several important omissions, it is not surprising that Dan- 
deker imagines the excesses of bureaucratic surveillance can be contained 
through a system of checks and balances among market/business enter- 
prises and internal/external policing mechanisms of the nation-state. Bu- 
reaucratic surveillance under market capitalism and parliamentary de- 
mocracy is preferable to anything else he can image. Hence J imagine 
that the power/knowledge value of this book will be to perpetuate the 
view that more bureaucracy will work where less has not and that it 
will thereby play its part in bureaucratic resistance to the decline of 
surveillance. 


Global Formation: Structures of the World-Economy. By Christopher 
Chase-Dunn. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1989. Pp. viiit+419. $45.00. 


George M. Thomas 
Arizona State University 


In Global Formation, Christopher Chase-Dunn constructs a model of the 
deep structure of the world system (the capitalist mode of production) 
and how it produces global social institutions (Althusser’s social forma- 
tion and thus global formation) He also attempts an exhaustive review 
of recent world-system studies. Intricate and repetitive summaries of 
contending arguments and studies might have been better organized in 
a series of definitions and propositions for easy cross-reference. The book 
reads like a handbook (a quite good one that will work well in a graduate 
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course), but also includes original innovative contributions and presents 
a well-thought-out research program. 

In part 1, Chase-Dunn addresses conceptual issues in world-system 
theory. For example, he argues that spatial boundaries of any world 
system (including noncapitalist ones) are ascertained by observing density 
of exchanges; the system’s deep structure is defined by the dominant 
mode of production, its logical boundaries and its articulation with other 
modes within the system. He treats extensively capitalist world-system 
cycles, trends, and variables. 

All of this is an attempt to (1) settle as many questions as possible 
through empirical methods rather than through metatheoretical polemic 
and (2) move away from categorical conceptions toward variable ones. 
He insightfully discusses incorporation into the world system, commodi- 
fication, and type of labor control as continuous variables. Stages of 
capitalism, he argues, are best viewed as periodic combinations of 
world-system cycles and trends. I think in developing these points he is 
at his best, promising real progress in construction of a world-system 
theory. However, he often succumbs to the metatheoretical. For exam- 
ple, a central concern is the relative autonomy of the interstate system. 
He repeatedly recites the formula that capitalist production and the inter- 
state system are two sides of the same coin, adding state formation, 
nation building, class formation, and core-periphery hierarchy (CPH) to 
his definition of capitalist production. However, building the nation-state 
system into the definition makes the question a metatheoretical one and 
probably will satisfy few. 

In the last chapter of this section, Chase-Dunn presents & compelling 
argument that culture as normative integration plays a very minor part 
in the world order. However, he evidences the functional aspects of 
world-system theory by conceptualizing culture as a set of values and 
norms that produce normative solidarity. While attempting a structural 
theory, he ignores recent advances along those lines in cultural analysis. 

Part 2 deals with the interstate system. Chase-Dunn does a good job 
of explicating concepts and summarizing current research, especially that 
which is related to the difference between internal and external state 
strength. He defines strength relative to opposition and distinguishes be- 
tween institutionalized resources and the ability to mobilize resources 
when needed. He suggests that weak states tend to have authoritarian 
regimes. However, he does not consider the effects of expanded state 
authority and bureaucracies as dimensions distinct from state power and 
regime form. Also, he sets up a straw man by suggesting that state-centric 
models ignore capitalist constraints on state capacities. 

Much of this discussion gets bogged down in neo-Marxist debates over 
class and state autonomy. Nevertheless, by focusing on the interstate 
system rather than the nation-state, he demonstrates the genius of a 
global perspective and its potential for solving such issues. 

Chase-Dunn pursues the idea that deep structure is to be found in long 
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cycles, devoting several chapters to cycles of hegemonic rise and decline, 
severity of wars, and K cycles. The discussion here is very intricate, and 
it is easy to get lost. He successfully integrates the literature into a coher- 
ent story line, delineating three stages of the hegemonic cycle, and sug- 
gesting GNP per capita as a good proxy variable for core status. 

In part 3, Chase-Dunn addresses the CPH. He argues that the essence 
of the CPH is domination and exploitation. The core, he asserts, is char- 
acterized by capital-intensive production with relatively skilled labor. He 
insists that we view the CPH as multidimensional and continuous. I 
think he thereby is better able to analyze the rise and decline of powers. 
He also develops interesting hypotheses concerning different semiperiph- 
eral structures. (Although there is curiously little on the semiperiphery.) 
This part also reviews the literature on different dependency effects and 
maintenance of the periphery over time. 

The explanation of the reproduction of the CPH is that unequal ex- 
change produces different class power blocks, which in turn produce 
strong or weak states. Strong nation-states are more adaptable to the 
market with lower overhead costs; they increase exploitation of the ре- 
riphery, decrease anticapitalist movements among core labor, and in- 
crease core competition for the periphery, which undermines empire and 
results in the reproduction of the capitalist world system. This otherwise 
insightful discussion is marred, I think, by the commitment to deep struc- 
tural reproduction and functional reasoning: Chase-Dunn opens chapter 
11 by stating, “The real question is: why is the periphery necessary 
for the reproduction of core capitalism?” Showing how the periphery 
reproduces core capitalism implicitly explains the CPH. 

In chapter 13 Chase-Dunn integrates his arguments into a model of 
global formation. While cluttered with more review, it provides a sum- 
mary of his arguments and agenda, and I suggest reading it after the 
introduction. 

The book ends with several chapters on methodology and world- 
historic implications, reinforcing the feel of a handbook. Chapter 14 is a 
very sober argument for theory construction and generalization in histori- 
cal analysis. These chapters dovetail with the themes of settling theoreti- 
cal issues empirically and moving from categorical types of variables. In 
my opinion these goals are not well served by the commitment to function 
and deep structure. Nevertheless, Chase-Dunn gives us an excellent 
handbook of the current state of world-system theory; he also provides 
the conceptual tools and research agenda that show great potential for 
increasing our understanding of global formation. 
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The Globalisation of High Technology Production: Society, Space and 
Semiconductors in the Restructuring of the Modern World. By Jeffrey 
Henderson. New York: Routledge, 1989. Pp. xxiii+ 198. $42.50. 


Gary Gereffi 
Duke University 


This book is about the globalization of the American semiconductor in- 
dustry since the 1950s and its implications for the spatial and social 
processes associated with the microelectronic (or high technology) revolu- 
tion that has fundamentally transformed today’s industrial societies. Us- 
ing a richly textured historical analysis based on detailed country studies, 
interviews with company executives, company reports, and other second- 
ary materials, Jeffrey Henderson argues that a distinct regional division 
of labor in semiconductor production has emerged in East Asia with its 
own “cores” and “peripheries” and an intricate system of specialized 
and ever-changing transactions between production units. While the 
global option pursued by the U.S. semiconductor companies initially led 
them to invest in East Asian locations in order to tap their supplies of 
cheap unskilled labor, American firms also established more technically 
advanced labor processes in Europe, where Scotland has become the 
main site for semiconductor production (particularly wafer fabrication). 
These trends lead Henderson to question the adequacy of current devel- 
opment theory to capture the dynamics and consequences of this new 
mode of industrialization in the world economy. 

At a descriptive level, the book lays bare the international division of 
labor that emerged in the American semiconductor industry by the late 
1970s. (Unfortunately, comparisons between the American experience 
and the subsequent internationalization of Japan’s semiconductor indus- 
try are not explored in this study.) Semiconductor labor processes, though 
functionally integrated, were technically disarticulated and spatially sep- 
arated. The most advanced research and development (R&D) activities 
took place in the United States, where corporate control functions were 
concentrated. Mask making (the production of the celluloid filaments that 
contain the microscopic electronic circuits) and wafer fabrication (the 
process by which the circuits on the mask are transferred to the silicon 
wafer and etched into its surface) were also centered in the United States, 
although a number of wafer fabrication plants now have been set up in 
some advanced industrial societies (including Scotland) and quite recently 
in Malaysia. The bulk of the routine, labor-intensive assembly of semi- 
conductors has been dispersed to Third World societies, particularly in 
East Asia, while the final testing of semiconductors, which is a relatively 
capital-intensive process, tends to be located in the manufacturing plants 
of highly industrialized nations as well as in technically more advanced 
Third World sites such as Hong Kong, Singapore, and Malaysia. 

This semiconductor division of labor has continued to change in recent 
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years, and a specifically East Asian division of labor has developed. Hong 
Kong and Singapore have been the recipients of investments by U.S. 
companies seeking to set up final testing facilities as well as circuit-design 
centers, though none of these design centers performs innovative R&D. 
A number of semiconductor companies also have established their Asian 
regional headquarters in Hong Kong and Singapore alongside the testing 
and design operations. Malaysia, Thailand, the Philippines, and Indone- 
sia continue to concentrate on semiconductor assembly, although in 1986 
and 1987 the first two wafer fabrication plants in the developing world 
were established in Singapore and Malaysia, respectively. Scotland’s im- 
portance as the principal location for U.S. semiconductor production in 
Western Europe is due, at least in part, to the desire of U.S. companies 
to penetrate EEC tariff barriers and hence compete effectively with Euro- 
pean suppliers for access to the world’s third largest semiconductor mar- 
ket (after the United States and Japan). 

The theoretical contribution of this book is somewhat harder to identify 
than its empirical strengths. For Henderson, the “new international divi- 
sion of labor” (NIDL) thesis is seriously flawed by its excessive emphasis 
on supplies of cheap unskilled labor as the primary determinant of foreign 
capital’s involvement in peripheral industrialization. As a result, NIDL 
theorists neglect the significant degree of technological upgrading that 
has occurred in a variety of East Asian manufacturing plants in recent 
years, and they minimize the importance of state policies and other fac- 
tors internal to the “host” societies that have shaped the production 
systems that result from foreign investment. Although world-system 
theory recognizes the possibility of “genuine” peripheral development 
within the capitalist world system by the introduction of the concept of 
the semiperipbery, it too is found lacking because of its inadequate 
understanding of the tendencies toward diffusion of organizational and 
scientific/technical control in the core-semiperipheral-peripheral config- 
uration. 

What we are left with is a series of tantalizing reflections about "the 
new mode of industrialization" in the world economy, wherein increasing 
levels of international specialization make it unlikely that any country, 
even the most advanced ones such as the United States or Japan, will 
again be capable of developing a fully autonomous semiconductor indus- 
try. Henderson shows convincingly that we are confronted with a chang- 
ing international division of labor in which a continuum of interrelated 
semiconductor production activities have emerged at the global, regional, 
national, and local levels. In an innovation-intensive industrial sector 
such as electronics, knowledge (embodied in scientific and technical labor 
power) becomes a major factor of production. While this study does not 
offer us a systematic new theoretical approach, it clearly points to the 
kinds of spatial and social interdependencies that need to be explained 
by development theories that focus on these contemporary realities. 
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Working-Class Organization and the Return to Democracy in Spain. By 
Robert M. Fishman. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1990. Pp. 
xiii t 277. $34.95. 


Roberto P. Korzeniewicz 
Albion College 


Fishman’s book is at its best in using a 1981 survey of 324 middle-level 
labor leaders to highlight the ideological and organizational heterogeneity 
of this plant leadership during the immediate post-Franco period in 
Spain. Few labor studies have focused on this level of trade union leader- 
ship. Working-Class Organization and the Return to Democracy in Spain 
provides a thorough description of attitudes and beliefs among these 
representatives during the transition from dictatorship to democracy. The 
data allow Fishman to critically evaluate some crucial hypotheses regard- 
ing the response of plant leaders to political reform and economic change 
during the transition. The book also seeks to advance broader theoretical 
conclusions regarding the relationship of labor movements to democratic 
transitions, but this particular aspect of the study is less developed and 
would have benefited from a more systematic, comparative approach. 

One important conclusion of this study is that the forms of collective 
action that prevailed within the labor force under the Franco regime 
proved effective in mobilizing workers and providing some protection 
to their interests but failed to encourage the formation of strong labor 
organizations at the plant level. Hence, collective labor action under 
Franco was based on informal networks of mobilization and a high level 
of participation by workers who were not officially affiliated with unions. 
These features strengthened the labor movement during the dictatorship 
by making it less vulnerable to repression and by “allowing relatively 
weak organizations to wage massive mobilizations” (p. 257). Over the 
long-term, however, the same features prevented the development of 
“equally strong organizations prepared to begin the work of democratic 
unionism” (p. 99). According to the study, this legacy would come to 
represent an “inadequate foundation for developing union organization 
under democracy” (p. 102). 

This interpretation is useful as a partial explanation of the inability of 
trade unions in Spain to sustain high levels of membership/mobilization 
during the transition. But an added premise behind this interpretation 
appears to be that the strength of labor movements under democratic 
regimes should be measured by the prevalence of formal, mass-based 
organizations geared toward influencing “macroeconomic processes of 
political or social change” (p. 29). However, this premise should itself 
be treated as a hypothesis that is subject to verification by further, com- 
parative research. At the very least, one should consider the possibility 
that labor movements seek to enhance different types of bargaining 
power according to the constraints and opportunities offered by specific 
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historical circumstances. For example, Fishman himself notes that the 
labor movement in Spain, despite its “organizational weakness,” has 
retained the ability to generate massive mobilizations on a periodic basis. 

His data on attitudes and beliefs among plant labor leaders allow Fish- 
man to develop a complex explanation of the overall moderation dis- 
played by labor organizations in the late 1970s and early 1980s. He rejects 
the thesis that labor demobilization was an outcome of the nationwide 
agreements reached during the transition by the leadership of political 
parties and trade unions. Instead, he argues that middle-level leaders 
may have moderated their actions partly because of their “belief in the 
legitimacy of the democratic state and its ultimate right to regulate soci- 
ety" (p. 234). Even among leaders who did not share this belief, modera- 
tion was often adopted in response to difficult economic conditions at the 
level of the firm (e.g., the danger of plant closings). But, most important, 
Fishman argues that labor leaders followed a policy of restraint due 
to the moderation of the rank and file, who resisted engaging in open 
confrontations with management or the state. 

As a whole, then, “economics, the associated moderation of the work- 
ers, and the weakness of the unions restrained mobilization more exten- 
sively and decisively than politics” (p. 243). As indicated by Fishman, 
this raises important hypotheses for comparative research: Do economic 
downturns always encourage labor moderation among the rank and file? 
Are there situations where the top leadership of organized labor has 
shown a greater ability to shape and control labor militancy? Compari- 
sons with other southern European countries or some of the Latin Ameri- 
can cases may be useful in evaluating these issues. Despite the limits of 
top-level agreements in limiting labor unrest, however, Fishman empha- 
sizes that the political pacts of the late 1970s were important because, by 
creating an image of institutional control over social and political con- 
flicts, they legitimized democratic mechanisms. 

Fishman’s analysis provides a good description of the attitudes re- 
ported by plant leaders in the 1981 survey, highlighting, for example, 
the pronounced gap between “the labor activists’ activities in their own 
workplaces from their ideological orientation toward the system as a 
whole" (p. 236). However, the study does not analyze in sufficient detail 
the actual relationships that shaped the behavior and beliefs of plant 
leaders during this period. What were the mechanisms used by the rank 
and file to enforce their moderation on the plant leadership? What were 
the actual channels of communication between the national leadership 
and the middle-level leaders during this period? Were there significant 
differences according to the type of workers represented by various trade 
unions? Answers to these questions would provide a more complete por- 
trayal of the middle-level labor leaders Fishman has examined in this 
study. Despite these limitations, the book offers important conclusions 
to social scientists working on labor studies and the issue of democratic 
transitions as well as to country and area specialists. 
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Local Politics and Participation in Britain and France. By Albert Mabi- 
leau, George Moyser, Geraint Parry, and Patrick Quantin. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. Pp. х1+272. $54.50. 


Roger V. Gould 
University of Chicago 


Focusing on exclusively local political processes might seem perverse in 
a period characterized—at least on some continents— by the erosion of 
national boundaries and by a growing sense that many of the problems 
facing modern societies can only be addressed on a global level. Still, the 
authors of Local Politics and Participation in Britain and France justify 
their approach by arguing that most people continue to live their daily 
lives within highly circumscribed localities; in addition, the authors orient 
their work around the notion of participatory democracy as elaborated 
in the writings of Tocqueville and Mill By combining tbe work of two 
research teams, each working independently in its own country, the au- 
thors hope to uncover general—that is, international— patterns in local 
participation and at the same time to highlight the effects of national 
political context on local political processes. 

Part 1 contains two introductory chapters, the first of which elaborates 
four themes— participation, mobilization, links between leaders and citi- 
zens, and the notion of community—that determine the organization of 
the book. The second chapter provides an overview of the workings 
of local politics in the two countries, the central point of which is the 
uncontroversial observation that local authorities in Britain enjoy consid- 
erably more autonomy than their counterparts in France, despite the 
centralizing reform of 1972 in the former country and the decentralization 
act of 1982 in the latter. 

'The remainder of the book is divided into four parts, corresponding 
to the four themes outlined in the first chapter; each part juxtaposes a 
British and a French study, with an introduction and conclusion com- 
posed by both research teams. Thus part 2 compares patterns of citizen 
participation in two towns of roughly comparable size and social compo- 
sition. On the whole, respondents in the French and British surveys are 
shown to engage in the same kinds of political activity, although rates of 
participation appear to be somewhat higher in France. The principal 
result, though, is that in both towns the level of citizen involvement in 
local politics is simply not very high. 

Part 3 compares four instances of popular protest in France with two 
cases from Britain—or, more precisely, from Wales. Unfortunately, the 
case studies suffer from a lack of focus, which makes it difficult for 
the reader to pull anything meaningful out of these two chapters. The 
conclusion does not help much in this respect, either, although the au- 
thors do point out that instances of mobilization in Britain (a protest 
against EEC milk quotas and a movement to revive the Welsh language) 
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seem to have been more firmly rooted in community solidarity than analo- 
gous events in France. 

The last two parts address classic questions in political science in a 
more direct way. Part 4 discusses the relationship of local political elites 
to their constituencies, particularly with respect to the process of agenda 
setting, while part 5 explores the debate between accounts of political 
participation that appeal to the notion of community spirit and those that 
explain participation in terms of social integration. In the first pair of 
chapters, the authors show (again rather unsurprisingly) that in both 
France and Britain city councillors tend to be drawn from higher social 
strata but that their views about the principal issues facing their localities 
closely matched the views of the general population. Still, there is some 
suggestion that much of this agreement derives from the fact that local 
elites themselves shape the issue agenda. In part 5, finally, the authors 
use survey data to show that in both countries individual participation 
in local politics is more clearly related to social integration—-for instance, 
membership in local organizations—-than to a personal sense of commu- 
nity identity. 

One has the feeling at the end of this book that it contains much 
more information than the authors have been able to communicate. This 
impression is partly due to the fact that the writing is frequently very 
unclear, but more significant is the lack of a clear theoretical purchase 
on the issues and a failure to exploit the comparative approach effec- 
tively. Many results are cited that have no bearing on the questions that 
are supposedly central to the study, while results that do bear on these 
central questions are discussed only superficially. The most frustrating 
parts of the book are the conclusions to each section, where the authors 
spend most of their time explaining why it is difficult to draw meaningful 
comparisons and very little time telling the reader what is meaningful 
about the comparisons they have drawn. Ultimately, this study will be 
more useful for the specific findings it presents than for its broader theo- 
retical conclusions. 


Small Property versus Big Government: Social Origins of the Property 
Tax Revolt. By Clarence Lo. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of 
California Press, 1990. Pp. хуі + 269. $30 00. 


Roberta Garner 
DePaul University 


In a study that is must reading for understanding the contemporary politi- 
cal climate, Clarence Lo explores the dynamics of recent "tax revolts" 
in the United States, movements that brought together lower- and 
upper-middle-class homeowners with community business leaders for the 
purpose of lowering state and local tax rates. Most of these protests 
resulted in measures like California's Proposition 13——“the Watts riot of 
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the middle class"—that gave disproportionate relief to businesses com- 
pared to homeowners, offered no breaks for renters, and in the long run 
led to cuts in public services, the construction of malls and hotels instead 
of homes, and a crisis in affordable housing. 

In many respects, the tax revolts of the late 1970s were a preview in 
microcosm of the Reagan era, the formation of a bloc of lower-middle 
class and probusiness interests that brought about what Lo calls a “re- 
construction of inequality.” After Watergate and the war in Vietnam, the 
historical moment appeared open to the victory of a progressive populist 
movement, but the discrediting of the government ultimately worked . 
in favor of the Reagan forces. Understanding local tax revolts sheds 
considerable light on why, at the national as well as the local level, the 
progressive alternative did not come about. 

Lo traces the movements in order to show how and why lower-middle- 
class homeowners joined wealthier residents and businesses in the tax 
revolt, why renters were left out, and why the outcome favored medium- 
size local businesses, such as.real estate developers. Despite Lo’s occa- 
sional remarks to the contrary, the reader gets a strong sense that the 
outcome was overdetermined within the given economic, political, and 
ideological structure. 

In capsule form, the explanation is as follows: the movement began as 
early as the 1950s in working-class (or lower-middle-class) communities 
that were genuinely hard-pressed financially. The residents were imbued 
with a consumerist ideology opposed to the loss of discretionary income, 
although car expenses, mortgages, and insurance premiums really left 
them little discretion of any kind. Therefore, they favored a halt to prop- 
erty tax hikes as the most direct approach to their own income squeeze. 
Government was seen as inefficient, coercive, and inclined to spend 
money on the undeserving poor. At this stage of the revolt, government 
officials simply did not respond to lower-middle-class pressure groups, 
but as the revolt spread to upper-middle-class communities, it gained 
political force and was joined by business leaders. With the formation of 
this larger bloc the movement prevailed as a political force, but only on 
the terms set by the business interests in the coalition. En route to his 
main conclusions Lo introduces some fascinating related topics, such as 
the nature of probusiness conservatism, the ambiguities of populism, and 
the ideology of consumerism. 

Lo uses an effective methodology of interviews and oral history and & 
painstaking reconstruction of local protest events from interviews and 
newspaper files, with a strong but not exclusive focus on the Los Angeles 
area. He has listened carefully to the worldviews of his respondents, 
sometimes perhaps at the cost of precision in his own terminology of 
class structure. The methodology is ideally suited to understanding the 
dynamics of a changing movement—its origins, growth, and unintended 
(for some) consequences. The scale, complexity, and ambiguities of the 
movement are reflected in a dense and complex line of argument. Lo 
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moves through the chronology of tax revolts, at the same time developing 
and adding to the conceptual framework; thus, despite an accessible, 
even breezy style, the book calls for close attention. 

Small Property versus Big Government is essential reading for students 
and scholars in the areas of social movements, urban studies, public 
administration, political sociology, and stratification studies. Community 
activists and government officials can learn from it, too, (hard lessons!) 
and will find it very readable. 


Culture Shift in Advanced Industrial Society. By Ronald Inglehart. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1990. Pp. xviii + 484. $49.50 
(cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


James J. Dowd 
University of Georgia 


In his famous essay on the problem of generations, Karl Mannheim ar- 
gued that social change is an inevitable by-product of the "fresh contact" 
between youthful generations and existing social institutions. As society's 
new recruits, young people are less committed than their elders to prevail- 
ing cultural patterns and more likely, therefore, to confront the world 
with & more critical (and, perhaps, revolutionary) eye. In his new work, 
Culture Shift, Ronald Inglehart argues that the industrial democracies 
bave undergone, during the postwar era, a sea change in basic values or 
worldview. Where once materialistic concerns formed the basis of our 
culture's most characteristic values, now we increasingly demonstrate a 
commitment to, and concern for, nonmaterialistic values like self- 
realization, peace, happiness, and social justice. As Mannheim would 
have predicted, the shift to postmaterialism is most clearly evident in the 
values of the young. 

'The bulk of Inglehart's book is concerned with documenting both the 
increasing prevalence of postmaterialist values over the past two decades 
and the leading role played in the postmaterialist transition by the young, 
the educated, and the economically secure. It was during the 1960s, 
Inglehart claims, that postmaterialist values became a significant element 
in the subcultures of American and European youth. By the late 1970s, 
however, such values have penetrated into the dominant elite cultures of 
these societies as well. For this reason, Inglehart believes that the indus- 
trial democracies (and other nations as well) are almost certain to become 
more, not less, postmaterialistic in the years and decades ahead. 

There is much to admire in this work by Inglehart, not the least of 
which is the obvious effort expended in preparing, collating, and analyz- 
ing the massive amounts of data used in this investigation. The funda- 
mental thesis of the book, that a culture shift has occurred that is not 
interpretable merely as an epiphenomenon of class-related interests, is 
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presented convincingly and, in my opinion, irrefragably. Having said 
this, however, I must also add that there are serious problems with 
the book that almost certainly will limit its influence among political 
sociologists and students of culture. 

Foremost among these problems is the weakness of the book’s theory, 
particularly its avoidance of important issues of human agency. Inglehart 
presumes a self that is shaped in childhood and is relatively stable there- 
after. Yet this traditional personality approach only works if one ignores 
the considerable evidence of inconsistency, indeterminacy, and contradic- 
tion in human biographies. Inglehart’s emphasis on stability also fails 
to capture the important moments of resistance in human lives when 
individuals act contrary to the demands of social convention. Lacking an 
understanding of the human capacity for independent action and resis- 
tance, Inglehart tends to impute an unwarranted degree of automaticity 
to historical change. He ignores the role that individuals play in the 
mobilization and direction of social movements, for example, preferring 
instead to attribute the rise of the new social movements (NSMs) to “a 
broad intergenerational cultural shift.” Similarly, Inglehart imputes the 
Soviet Union’s failure to remake the Russians into the new “socialist 
man” to the culturalist dictum that culture changes slowly. He never 
once acknowledges the significance of the human will to resist. 

A second major problem with this book is its lack of originality. By 
this I mean not only the fact that the basic ideas in this new book are 
contained in articles written by Inglehart in the 1970s, but also the fact 
that the basic theme of culture shift produced by a confluence of cohort 
and period effects has been a staple argument of demographers and age 
stratification theorists for over two decades. It is disturbing that Inglehart 
could have written this work without (apparently) knowing of the closely 
connected writings of Matilda Riley, Norman Ryder, and others (includ- 
ing, e.g., the dozens of articles dealing with the theoretical and method- 
ological issues surrounding cohort analysis). Much of what Inglehart has 
written in this volume is, in consequence, repetitious of basic postulates 
from these literatures. Other sections of this volume are, when not redun- 
dant, largely extraneous to the central theme of cultural shift. Chap- 
ter 3, for example, which offers a defense of the use of survey research 
methods, adds little to Inglehart's arguments. Also in this category fall 
chapter 6, which shows beyond any reasonable doubt that postmaterial- 
ism is inversely associated with religious fundamentalism, and chapter 
7, which purports to understand in a thoroughly mystifying analysis of 
life satisfaction why almost everyone seems quite content with their lives. 
I also should point out what seems to be an error in one of Inglehart's 
tables (11-7, p. 389); in section 2 (pertaining to Left-Right ideology) the 
percentages are presented incorrectly in reverse sequence. 

The most provocative aspect of this work involves the future of post- 
materialism, particularly in those parts of the world presently sloughing 
off decades of authoritarian rule. Inglehart mentions Gorbachev's re- 
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forms in the Soviet Union but does not explore this issue in any depth. 
He does offer his opinion that, even though postmaterialism is the wave 
of the present, it probably will not become a totally encompassing 
worldview because it is too one-sided. He predicts that (р. 334) “in the 
long run, a new synthesis of Materialist and Postmaterialist orientations 
will almost certainly emerge, through sheer functional necessity.” My 
own view is somewhat different. I would argue that rationalization рго- 
cesses have entered the political realm such that a strong environmental- 
ist movement and feminist movement have taken root in all of the indus- 
trial democracies. The issues that these movements address are being 
forced into the political sphere such that, today, even the Republican 
party in the United States has been forced to take a more progressive 
(postmaterialist) stance on issues like abortion. One can easily foresee the 
time when all of the issues that these NSMs have raised will have to 
be incorporated into the platforms of the political parties in order for the 
parties to survive. It will become increasingly damaging to the parties 
not to have a strong environmentalist plank, for example. Consequently, 
with the issues of the NSMs incorporated into the parties, two things 
will happen. The first is that the NSMs will wither because of success, 
and the second is that the parties will continue to differentiate themselves 
on basic economic issues. Materialist concerns, that is, are here to stay. 


Universities and the Capitalist State: Corporate Liberalism and the Re- 
construction of American Higher Education, 1894—1928. By Clyde W. 
Barrow. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1990. Pp. хх+329. 
$39.50-(cloth); $17.25 (paper). 


Barbara Ann Scott 
State University of New York at New Palis 


Clyde W. Barrow has written a provocative, well-researched account of 
the consolidation of ruling-class control of U.S. higher education during 
its formative period, 1894—1928. Writing from а nondogmatic Marxist 
perspective, he provides ample documentation, as few such studies of 
higher education’s history have, of not only who rules the university 
system, but, more important, how and why The work, he explains, 
“is firmly situated in a critical American genre that traces its origins to 
Thorstein Veblen. Books of this type appear cyclically in 20th century 
American history whenever higher education is required to assume a 
larger role in sustaining capital accumulation and the American ideol- 
ogy with each successive economic or legitimation crisis” (p. 10). Not 
only do critical studies appear. More tellingly, policy reports and 
management-efficiency studies proliferate in an often-futile attempt to 
cope with periodic crises that have their roots less in the university system 
than in the political economy of American capitalism. 
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Barrow’s main contention is that during the first quarter of the 20th 
century a broad coalition of industrialists, financiers, and government 
officials succeeded in bringing to the scatter of autonomous postsecondary 
institutions the “virtues” of modern “scientific management”— 
“Taylorizing” and systematizing higher education in conformity with 
the modern corporation. As a result, universities are to be understood as 
part of the institutional structure of the capitalist state in which academic 
intellectuals are “regulated . . . through a combination of market incen- 
tives, bureaucratic procedures and state coercion.” Contrary to the image 
of the “ivory tower,” the university operates as an ideological system 
quite responsive to the needs of corporate and state management. 

Barrow rightly insists on historical specificity, there being no substitute 
for careful-—even painstaking— historical and empirical research. The 
relation between the state and the corporate economy, between individ- 
ual actors in different institutional arenas (state, economy, university), 
the class interest underscoring specific public policy decisions, and so on, 
“cannot be deduced from any a priori model of the capitalist mode of 
production” or, indeed, of the process of capitalist development. * ‘Po- 
litical hegemony’ . . . remains contingent upon a historical ability to 
develop coherent conceptions of class interest, to articulate these as con- 
crete issues or policies, and to build political institutions which enable 
that class to assume leadership in wider coalitions” (p. 5). That insight 
provides the point of departure for Barrow's analysis of how the univer- 
sity system becomes a crucial arena of "leadership" and institution build- 
ing for the capitalist class. 

Beyond the book's utility for understanding the particular formation 
of the university system during the first quarter of the 20th century is its 
utility for understanding features of the consolidation of the modern “lib- 
eral state" and its interface with corporate capitalism. Summing up the 
"emerging consensus" among Marxist scholars, Barrow notes that the 
state in advanced capitalist societies must reconcile the contradictory 
demands of corporate capitalism and political democracy. Such a task is 
always highly problematic, given the periodic and often protracted eco- 
nomic crisis—and, with that, class struggle—endemic to capitalism. 

Barrow identifies two crucial strategies that are central to understand- 
ing the development of the capitalist state in the last century and also to 
defining its “crisis management" role: crisis displacement and regula- 
tion. Economic crises have been displaced onto the state by means of a 
variety of economic and social policies “aimed at managing class con- 
flict" (p. 4). This twofold strategy is, above all, identifiable in the social- 
ization of two costs of private production: manpower training and the 
provision of a scientific-technical infrastructure to support business, in- 
dustry, and national defense’ These arguments are especially well elabo- 
rated and documented in chapter 5 ("War and the Intellectuals: Building 
a Military-Academic Complex”) and chapter 6 (“Is Anything to Be 
Done? The Intellectual as a Proletarianized Professional"). 
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Throughout this period, however, there have been, Barrow claims, 
two “axes of stress and contradiction: . . . the meritocratic ideal of 
achievement and advancement through the schools and universities . . . 
and the intellectuals’ ideal of professional objectivity and autonomy” 
(p. 8-9). Neither can be denied completely if the educational system 
is to achieve legitimacy. As a result, corporate and state elites have had, 
periodically, to make concessions to academic autonomy and democracy. 
A “crucial pillar" in these power struggles, Barrow contends, has been 
the ability of “educational administrators to restrict autonomy without 
eliminating it," primarily by elaborating "endless regulations that con- 
stitute . . . rules of the academic game" (p. 254). This is always, however, 
a highly problematic and inherently unstable process, as Barrow rightly 
insists. 

Barrow's detailed study of the dialectic between the hegemonic de- 
mands of the capitalist state and democratic resistance during the forma- 
tive years of the academic system provides those of us with a stake in 
the system today with rich insight into the dangers and opportunities that 
lie ahead. 


Agrarian Capitalism in Theory and Practice By Susan Archer Mann. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1990. Pp. xiv+211. 
$29.95. 


Jess Gilbert 
University of Wisconsin —Madison 


In the late 1970s, a new approach to the social scientific study of agricul- 
ture arose in North America. After an early “populist” phase, rural 
sociologists advanced Marxism as a theoretical tool for comprehending 
the structure of agriculture (as it was then called), largely in the United 
States. In addition, several nonrural but agricultural sociologists such as 
Willam H. Friedland, Harriet Friedmann, and Susan A. Mann were 
central to this intellectual movement In 1978, Mann and her colleague 
James M. Dickinson published a seminal article in the Journal of Peasant 
Studies that sought to explain the persistence of family-labor farms in 
advanced capitalist societies. Using Marx's distinction between labor 
time and production time, they argued that this nonidentity, apparent 
in some farm commodities, presented certain natural "obstacles to the 
development of a capitalist agriculture" (their title). Thus the Mann- 
Dickinson thesis accounted for the survival of family farming. In Agrar- 
ian Capitalism in Theory and Practice, Mann elaborates this thesis and 
applies it historically to U.S. agriculture, most notably to cotton produc- 
tion since the Civil War. The book concludes with a provocative theory 
of the "civilization of nature." 

'The social organization of family farming is indeed distinctive in the 
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class structure of advanced capitalism. Not only are the direct laborers 
also the property owners, but there is little specialized division of labor 
or separation of work and household. Mann asks how such a traditional 
(nonwage) form of production can persist in modern society. To address 
this question, she examines several differences between production in 
agriculture (however “modern”) and other capitalist industries: its sea- 
sonal nature, livestock’s natural gestation periods, lengthy production 
times, vulnerability to weather and climate, and perishability of many 
farm products. These peculiarities of agriculture—all based in nature— 
exacerbate the labor time/production time difference, which leads to ex- 
treme price fluctuations, inefficient use of machinery, and problems in 
recruiting and managing labor. Moreover, Mann claims that such factors 
have been overlooked, or rather inadequately theorized, in other accounts 
of agriculture. Further, capitalism’s inability to subordinate or “civilize” 
these natural processes is the key to understanding “uneven rural devel- 
opment” (p. 42). 

Mann stresses that these natural impediments to capitalist develop- 
ment are also historically specific. Many such obstacles have been over- 
come by agricultural research and technology. The analysis of census 
data on U.S. commodities from 1900 to 1930 (chap. 3) generally supports 
her explanation of impeded wage-labor use in extensive types of farming 
(e.g., corn and wheat). Cotton presents the major empirical anomaly. 
Given its intensive nature and greater labor time/production time fit, 
why was cotton production the least mechanized and least capitalistically 
developed? 

Mann’s two-chapter answer is the best part of Agrarian Capitalism in 
Theory and Practice. She branches out from the Mann-Dickinson thesis 
to show her broader and considerable skills in historical sociology. Her 
thorough facility with the large social scientific and historical literature 
on the American South (including mostly forgotten, decades-old works) 
is admirable. She traces the rise of sharecropping (as a family labor form) 
in the Southeast and its partial displacement by wage-labor cotton farm- 
ing in the Southwest. She examines not only the transformation of planta- 
tion agriculture during the 1930s and 1940s but, more innovatively, the 
“revolution from without”: the decline of U.S. cotton due to foreign . 
competition and the synthetic fiber industry. Mann’s world-historical 
analysis in these chapters is an exemplary intertwining of social and 
natural explanations. 

Some aspects of the book trouble me. In her theoretical literature re- 
view, Mann conflates several distinct schools of thought. She identifies 
“micro,” “subjectivist,” and “Weberian” theories as one, and thereby 
misclassifies several agricultural sociologists (e.g., Patrick Mooney and 
Alessandro Bonanno, not to mention A. Chayanov and M. Weber). At 
several points Mann’s work recalls the “old Marxism” of the 1970s, 
when Marx’s purity had to be defended and creeping Weberianism was 
the enemy. Now, Mann’s defensive stance strikes me as a bit dated. This 
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perception is reinforced by her functionalist theory of the state as the 
“ideal total capitalist.” Another problem is terminological. Mann uses 
“uneven development” to characterize the persistence of nonwage pro- 
duction rather than the phrase’s more usual spatial meaning. More objec- 
tionable is her synonymous use of “rural” and “agricultural,” as in 
“rural commodities.” In fact, most rural jobs in the United States are 
not agricultural, and over half of the 100 top farm counties (in sales) are 
metropolitan. Such problems aside, Mann’s book is a major addition to 
the growing library of research in the new, theoretically grounded sociol- 
ogy of agriculture. 


Women and Social Welfare: A Feminist Analysis. By Dorothy C. Miller. 
New York: Praeger, 1990. Pp. ix - 181. $38.95. 


Lisa D. Brush and Kristin K. Barker 
University of Wisconsin—Madison. 


We are enthusiastic about Miller's project. She supplies interesting and 
comprehensive analyses of six central social welfare programs (Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, work training incentives, child cus- 
tody and support, social welfare services for children, Social Security, 
and pensions). We are also sympathetic to Miller's method. She deploys 
feminist theory to investigate gender and the social welfare system. More- 
over, Miller's attempt to highlight the gender, race, and class dynamics 
of the policies she examines is commendable. Readers interested in femi- 
nism and social policy will certainly want Miller's book on their library 
shelves. 

Miller concludes that U.S. social welfare programs treat men as work- 
ers in the interests of capitalism and treat women as wives and mothers in 
the interests of male dominance. This conclusion confirms some previous 
findings in feminist research on gender and social welfare. Moreover, 
Miller's book contributes to the growing body of persuasive evidence of 
the role of social policy in the construction of gender relations. For some 
readers, however, the persuasiveness of Millers critique may be dimin- 
ished by her failure to engage the accumulated body of feminist empirical 
and theoretical work on states and social policies, her functionalism, and 
her problematic epistemology. 

From a variety of feminist theories Miller pulls out the basic pieces of 
& feminist state theory. She fails, however, to situate her discussion in 
the context of two decades of empirical work on gender, states, and social 
welfare. For example, we know states and social policies treat men and 
women differently. We know the treatment of women does not conform 
to a strictly "capitalist" model and does not always provide work incen- 
tives or encourage self-support. We know the treatment of women differs 
across a variety of categories (race, age, marital status, and class among 
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them) in ways that cannot be accounted for by pluralistic, class-analytic, 
or state-centered theories. We know gender, states, and social policies 
vary enormously over time, across countries, and in the cases of particu- 
lar types of policies. The resulting abundance of data has proven stub- 
bornly resistant to intelligible theoretical formulation. Unfortunately, 
Miller leaves readers unfamiliar with this research tradition and, there- 
fore, undersells the significance of her work. 

Instead of locating her project within this empirical context, Miller 
relies primarily on the theoretical work of Nancy Hartsock. From her 
reading of Hartsock, Miller draws the concept of “patriarchal necessity.” 
According to Miller, 


Patriarchal necessity is the need among the collectivity of men to dominate 
and control women It permeates all aspects of the state’s relationship to 
the people, including the design and admunistration of its social welfare 
institutions Women’s place in society has been defined as under the control 
of men, preferably through the institution of marriage. The social welfare 
system, which has been constructed by the state to provide for citizen needs 
that cannot (or will not) be met by the marketplace, tends to serve a great 
number of women who are not attached to men. Social welfare policies 
that concern women express the dictates of patriarchal necessity, albeit 
sometimes superceded [sic] by the institutional influences of capitalism and 
white supremacy. [Р. 152] 


It is worth quoting Miller at length because her definition of patriarchal 
necessity conveys two points central to her analysis. First, she makes 
problematic assumptions about men’s collective “need” to dominate 
women. Second, she subscribes to a rigidly functionalist relationship 
among the state, the family, and the market. She is therefore unable 
to explain the contradictory effects of social policy in women’s lives. 
Furthermore, she cannot adequately account for the role of social action 
in welfare state formation. In short, Miller’s key concept, patriarchal 
necessity, and her overall project are mired in functionalism. 

Another possible source of dissatisfaction with Miller’s book is her 
epistemology. Miller selectively appropriates various radical, psychoana- 
lytic, socialist, and black feminist theories to develop her readings of 
social welfare policy. Using theory as a rhetorical justification for inquiry 
is not new, and Miller is refreshingly forthright about her agenda. Unfor- 
tunately the outcome of this approach is that Miller is unable to construct 
any description of the sources of variation in the effects of different race, 
class, and gender arrangements on social welfare, either across programs, 
over time, or in cross-national perspective. Of course, this is less a failure 
specific to Miller and more a comment on current problems in feminist 
theory. Epistemology aside, we think Miller makes an important contri- 
bution to the collective, cumulative project of developing feminist state 
theories. As such, Miller’s book makes us eager for the next step. 
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When Ladies Go A-Thieving: Middle-Class Shoplifters in the Victorian 
Department Store. By Elaine S. Abelson. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1990. Pp. vii+292. $29.95. 


Offending Women: Female Lawbreakers and the Criminal Justice System. 
By Anne Worrall. New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. v+189. $49.95 
(cloth); $13.95 (paper). 


Sally S. Simpson 
University of Maryland 


One of the goals of feminist criminology is to examine how crime and 
social control are affected by gender. This requires not mere description 
of offenders and victims and/or their experiences with the justice process. 
Rather, crime and social control should be viewed as aspects of a gen- 
dered society. These books provide rich descriptions of female offenders 
and of women’s lives in general. As such, they offer important insights 
into the differences that constitute women's experiences. 

Each work addresses different concerns and brings diverse theoretical 
approaches and methods to bear. There are, nonetheless, many common 
themes between them. Both examine atypical female deviance (defined 
either in terms of who does it—say, ladies stealing—or by the act itself 
such as kidnapping or homicide). An interest in social control is evident, 
with both authors examining how it operates in the face of gender and/ 
or class contradictions. In keeping with the feminist literature, they show 
how deviance is medicalized (depression, compulsion, addiction), sexual- 
ized, or related to domesticity. 

Abelson's book examines department store theft by middle-class 
women during a period of tremendous economic and cultural change 
(1870—1914). Yet, this book is more than a history of social change and 
shoplifting. It is a study of consumer culture and technological change, 
class privilege and gender roles in transition, female criminality and so- 
cial control. As Abelson explains, “the collective response to the female 
shoplifter enables us to explore specific aspects of the process of consump- 
tion in America and to assess the tensions, even contradictions, within 
the larger culture. In the public figure of the shoplifter lay hidden con- 
cerns about gender and class" (p. 9). 

To achieve this aim, Abelson demonstrates how women’s leisure be- 
came bound up in shopping and consumption. Representative of the 
changes affecting middle-class women during this era is the large urban 
department store. Physically a place of beauty and splendor, the dry- 
goods bazaar signified wealth, leisure, and material abundance. At the 
same time it provided almost limitless theft opportunities for the women 
shoppers it so carefully attracted and cultivated. Middle-class women, 
who were typically pious and frugal, were bombarded with sensory stim- 
ulation in the dry-goods bazaars. As consumerism and traditional culture 
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clashed and more women gave in to the temptation to shoplift, the new 
biological and evolutionary sciences—coupled with patriarchal concep- 
tions of the female nature—provided the perfect explanation for such 
anomalous behavior. Since ladies do not steal (only working-class/lower- 
order women are thieves), their actions must be the result of uncontrolla- 
ble impulses linked to their reproductive cycles. As kleptomaniacs, 
women and their families eschewed criminal culpability and intent. How- 
ever, by accepting the medical label, these offenders also accepted the 
restrictiveness of the gender contract. 

Along the way, Abelson generates interesting observations about early 
marketing techniques (women and children are targeted from the begin- 
ning); the development and dual intent of glass displays, lighting, and 
mirrors (although used to display merchandise more attractively, they 
also improved surveillance and control capacities); and how class conflicts 
were played out in department store staffing and policing (mostly 
working-class sales clerks and detectives in opposition to the “ladies” 
and their families). 

Overall, When Ladies Go A-Thieving, is an interesting, well-written, 
and informative work. Abelson relies on numerous primary and second- 
ary sources to sketch her thieves in context. Her focus on the department 
store as the stage where capitalism, class, and patriarchy clash is effec- 
tive. On the more critical side, it would have been helpful had she situ- 
ated her thieves equally well within the domestic arena. One is left with 
glimpses of family life and intriguing suppositions about how life’s con- 
straints for middle-class women are related to their shoplifting—even 
though they had money in their purses. For example, Abelson suggests 
that changing roles for women, especially out of the limited family life 
of middle-class gender relations, lead some to shoplift as a means of 
“exercising both power and control, even if it was also what one psychia- 
trist has labeled a form of ‘moral suicide’ ” (р. 171). One cannot help 
but wish there were more of a historical base from which to launch such 
interpretations. However, these are minor complaints when compared 
with the insights one gains from reading this book. 

Offending Women is a different kind of book. Worrall (a former proba- 
tion officer) examines how professional discourses (those constructed by 
psychiatrists, social workers, probation officers, soliciters, and magis- 
trates) emerge from and refer back to the gender contract as the primary 
means to categorize and treat female offenders Her aim is to expose the 
underlying paradoxes and contradictions of criminal justice discourses 
by examining women who defy treatment categorization—either by the 
nature of their offenses or their life circumstances. 

For her study, Worrall nonrandomly interviewed 29 probation officers, 
8 solicitors, 12 magistrates, 7 psychiatrists, 8 “miscellaneous” individu- 
als associated with the justice process, and 11 female lawbreakers in 
Great Britain. Through their responses, she constructs a case study from 
which the relationship between professional discourses (those who claim 
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to know the truth) and practice (control and treatment of those about 
whom they claim to know it) is uncovered. 

This book is most interesting and provocative when it documents how 
offenders’ (or subjects’) accounts of their own lives and criminal circum- 
stances are rendered irrelevant by the formalized rules and authority of 
the justice process. “Magistrates, solicitors, psychiatrists, and probation 
officers together constitute a ‘chain of signification’ in the court-room, 
authorized to define and give unified meaning to the fragmented 
and contradictory reality which brings defendants into their purview” 
(p. 29). This is by no means a smooth process, as each professional has 
an expert discourse that is not necessarily complementary to others. How- 
ever, the dominant discourses of femininity (i.e., domesticity, sexuality, 
and pathology) provide the unifying coherence from which control and 
treatment decisions flow. 

Worrall goes onto describe how the gender contract provides a muting 
script for women offenders in which they are rendered invisible, guilty, 
treatable, and manageable. The offenders themselves (much like Abel- 
son’s shoplifters) “take on” the proffered descriptions of their deviance, 
reproducing the legitimacy of the discourse. But “nondescript” offenders 
use the scripts to gain an element of control over their situations, for 
example, to retain custody of their children, to avoid arduous responsibil- 
ities, to gain some autonomy. These women take away some of the power 
of the experts through symbolic forms of resistance. They use the contra- 
dictions of the gender contract to empower themselves. 

This book offers more critique than “new” ground. And Worrall ac- 
knowledges that critique alone has its limitations. However, in her at- 
tempt to justify the power of critique to provide solutions and a redistri- 
bution of power, she fails to convince. Discourse analysis is a useful 
theoretical tool to make sense of the link between power and knowledge, 
dominance by expert and submission by subject. But Worrall is unclear 
about how the fundamental conferrers of power (patriarchy, race, and 
class) can be broken down by exposing and exploiting the contradictions 
of expert discourses. In sum, the book is a provocative treatment of how 
knowledge about female offenders is constructed and used to control and 
silence women. As such, it has much to say about how women, in gen- 
eral, are defined and controlled. It does leave one, however, wondering 
where we go from here. 
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Women at the Wall: A Study of Prisoners’ Wives Doing Time ом the 
Outside. By Laura T. Fishman. Albany: State University of New York 
Press, 1990. Pp. ми +337. $54.50 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Nancy A. Naples 
Iowa State University 


Laura Fishman’s book provides a rich resource for those interested in 
how the criminal justice system contributes to the social construction of 
gender and class. The prison system relies on these distinctions and, 
in doing so, reinforces them. Through in-depth interviews and group 
discussions with 30 wives whose husbands were serving time in two 
Vermont correctional facilities, Fishman explores how prisoners’ “wives 
found themselves serving time with their husbands” (p. 195). She details 
how the criminal justice system persistently reminds women that they 
share their “husbands’ stigmatized status” (p. 270). She also demon- 
strates the intricate ways that the prison system incorporates the informal 
work of wives as nurturers, stabilizing influences, and consumers. Fish- 
man notes that “prison policies allowing women to perform personal 
services for their men and to deliver approved material goods and/or 
contraband . . . provided the husbands with opportunities to enact domi- 
nant roles” (p. 271). She concludes “that imprisonment inadvertently 
kept most wives at the edge of subsistence while legitimating the male 
flight from economic support of their wives and children” (pp. 274—75). 

The chapters are organized around the criminal justice system in such 
a way as to reduce the women’s identities to their social location as 
prisoners’ wives. Consequently, Fishman neglects to explore the wider 
context of their daily lives. Three chapters describe how the women 
perceive their husbands’ criminality before and during marriage and be- 
fore arrest. Subsequent chapters examine how they maintain the marital 
relationship during their husbands’ imprisonment, experience living 
alone, and adjust to their husbands’ return. 

The wives’ accounts graphically reveal the contradictions of resistance 
and accommodation. For example, the women resist stigmatization by 
writing “under protest” on forms to authorize strip searches, filing griev- 
ances when mistreated by prison guards, and recognizing the ways prison 
authorities evaluate their husbands by the wives’ behavior toward them 
during prison visits. The women also accommodate gender and class 
stereotypes of prison authorities by holding in their anger and putting on 
a performance during visiting hours. Fear of verbal abuse and strip 
searches by guards who distinguish between “the good wife” and “the 
whore” divide the wives against each other even though they understand 
that the labels are assigned arbitrarily. 

Many of Fishman’s findings deserve further investigation. For exam- 
ple, she reports how the wives support their husbands during imprison- 
ment, oftentimes at great financial hardship to themselves and their chil- 
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dren. This relieves the state of some costs incurred by the prison system. 
Fishman also effectively demonstrates the contradictions between the 
prison policy that encourages maintenance of family relations and en- 
forces the social control function during visits. Another interesting finding 
relates to the way home visits support the state’s goal of enhancing mari- 
tal relations while undermining the prisoners’ preparation for life on the 
outside by presenting a false depiction of home life. 

Fishman fails to explore the contradictions of gender revealed by her 
data. Fishman captures the complexities of gender when she describes 
the women’s status as “married but single.” The women resist their 
husband's control and develop an increased sense of self as a result of 
managing on their own. However, since this does not translate to a high 
rate of divorce, Fishman concludes that it is traditional gender identity 
that keeps the women in unfulfilling and frequently abusive marriages. 
She does acknowledge that the women “remained in their marriages 
because they had few other alternatives” (p. 275); however, her analysis 
fails to explore how gender identity is accomplished and embedded in an 
ever-changing social context. 

Another problem with Fishman’s analysis derives from her categoriza- 
tion of the wives as “neophytes” or “old-timers” and as “square Janes” 
or “fast livers.” Both dichotomies mask the experiences of wives as 
related to age, length of time in the relationship, types of crimes involved, 
and class. In one passage she contrasts the abilities of the husbands of 
“square Janes” to raise bail with the inability of “working-class hus- 
bands” to do so (p. 91). The labels of “square Janes” and “fast livers” 
place value judgments on those from less economically advantaged back- 
grounds and further adds to the confusion found in her use of related 
categories such as lower-class, working-class, and crime-familiar and 
crime-tolerant communities. Furthermore, Fishman did not include any 
women of color in her study. Despite her assertion that “there is little 
reason to believe that their [the white women’s] experiences are, in kind, 
different from those of black wives” (p. 292), one cannot ignore the 
consequences that racism in the prison system has for women of color. 

Fishman’s detailed look into “prisoners’ wives doing time on the out- 
side” illustrates how analyses of prisons as closed institutions hide the 
processes by which imprisonment shapes the lives of prisoners’ families. 
Most crucially, Fishman’s book underscores the significance of ethno- 
graphic and in-depth qualitative research for unmasking these complex 
processes as well as giving voice to the prisoners’ wives. 
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The Politics and Morality of Deviance: Moral Panics, Drug Abuse, Devi- 
ant Science and Reversed Stigmatization. By Nachman Ben-Yehuda. 
Albany: State University of New York Press, 1990. Pp. x +348. $49.95. 


William Gronfein 
Indiana University| Purdue University at Indianapolis 


In The Politics and Morality of Deviance, Nachman Ben-Yehuda has put 
forward an ambitious program for the study of politics, morality, and 
deviance. The book seeks to combine elements of neofunctionalism, non- 
Marxist conflict theory, and symbolic interactionism to create what Ben- 
Yehuda terms “an integrated new analytical look on deviance” (p. 3). 

The book is divided into four sections of two chapters each, plus a 
final chapter in which Ben-Yehuda summarizes the work and offers some 
concluding remarks. The first two sections (chaps. 1—4) are largely con- 
ceptual and feature a discussion of what Ben-Yehuda terms “motiva- 
tional accounting systems" and an attempt to differentiate "political 
deviance" from the "political elements in regular deviance." The second 
two sections (chaps. 5—8) present four case studies, two of which deal 
with drug abuse policy in Israel and the United States, one of which 
concerns what Ben-Yehuda calls “deviant science," and one of which 
examines an example of the reversal of stigmatization drawn from recent 
Israeli politics. 

In the first section, Ben-Yehuda discusses his general theoretical orien- 
tation and introduces the concept of “motivational accounting systems” 
as a way to "bridge processes on the micro and macro levels of analysis" 
(p. 15). The author's concern here is to meld those relativist and construc- 
tionist elements that undergird interactionist approaches to deviance with 
an emphasis on the importance of power relations, institutional position, 
and the “hierarchies of credibility and morality" (p. 59). This effort is 
undertaken as a corrective to prior trends in the sociology of deviance, 
which Ben-Yehuda sees as marked by "theoretical chaos" and a mis- 
placed concentration on small-scale case studies rather than on "total 
social structures" (p. 5). 

Ben-Yehuda takes the general task of the sociology of deviance to be 
the analysis of deviance "as part of larger social processes of change 
and stability in the realm of symbolic-moral universes" (p. 5). Such an 
approach, in the author's view, needs to combine the relativism of the 
labeling theorists with an awareness of the importance of power in the 
creation and application of labels. 

Ben-Yehuda's main tool in bringing power and politics back into the 
study of deviance is the idea of the “motivational accounting system.” 
He relies principally on Mills's seminal discussion of “Vocabularies of 
Motive" but draws as well on the work of Lyman and Scott on 
accounts, the attribution theorists, Sykes and Matza's theories of neutral- 
ization, and control theorists such as Reiss and Hirschi. Ben-Yehuda 
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makes thematic the importance of explanatory schema in the genesis and 
maintenance of deviance and formulates the idea of the motivational 
accounting system as follows: “Motivational accounting systems provide 
social actors with ready-made attributions, explaining events not only 
after they occur, but also giving cause to future behavior” (p. 20). 

Given his concern with the issues of power and politics, Ben-Yehuda 
extends the concept of the motivational accounting system to the macro 
level, where ideologies and values can, he argues, be regarded as general- 
ized motivational accounts, available to actors in given temporal and 
cultural positions as ways of grounding, justifying,and explaining be- 
havior. In so doing, he emphasizes that neither individual, micro-level 
motivational accounting systems nor macrosocial generalized motiva- 
tional accounts exist in a vacuum. Thus, in his case study of a “deviant 
science” (early radio astronomy), Ben-Yehuda states that “the general- 
ized motivational accounting systems used by the symbolic-moral uni- 
verse of science to define its boundaries are reflected in the micro-motiva- 
tional accounting systems used by specific scientists. These micro 
motivational accounting systems may also change the macro generalized 
motivational accounting systems" (p. 181). 

The general idea of individual-level motivational accounting systems 
and their extension to the macro level are potentially useful and impor- 
tant. The connections Ben-Yehuda makes between the various social 
psychologies he examines in building the concept are illuminating. His 
attempt to link explanations at the micro and macro levels represents a 
concrete contribution to the growing literature on micro-macro connec- 
tions. 

'The concept is used more successfully at the general level than when 
applied to the case studies Ben-Yehuda presents in the third and fourth 
sections of the book. Here, motivational accounting systems appear more 
as static justifications for policy than as dynamic influences on deviant 
conduct and social control responses. The last case study Ben-Yehuda 
presents, a discussion of the Abu-hatzira affair in recent Israeli politics, 
in which a Sephardic cabinet minister turned well-founded accusations 
of political corruption to his benefit, provides, however, a very effective 
illustration of the thesis that deviance is dynamically related to social 
control and that attempts at labeling may enhance, rather than degrade, 
the identity of the labeled individual. In sum, the book has considerable 
theoretical and conceptual merit; one can but welcome the attention 
Ben-Yehuda has given to the interrelationships between deviance, 
power, and morality. One can wish, however, that his theoretical insights 
had been worked out somewhat more fully in the case materials he 
presents. ) 
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Getting Paid: Youth Crime and Work in the Inner City. By Mercer L. 
Sullivan. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell University Press, 1989. Pp. viii-- 275. 
$12.95 (paper). 


Donald Cunnigen 
University of Pennsylvania 


The political ideologies that have propelled social scientific research dur- 
ing the Reagan/Bush years have made the area of inner-city youth crime 
research extremely confusing and fascinating. Sullivan attempts to clarify 
this confused area. He examines an expansive amount of data on young 
African-American, Hispanic, and white men who live in a Northeastern 
city. By constructing their life histories, Sullivan explores the sociocul- 
tural worlds and psychological dimensions of these groups. He labels his 
methodology “comparative ethnography,” that is, he is using ethno- 
graphic techniques and statistical analysis as complementary instruments 
of inquiry. Sullivan believes the major failure of contemporary sociolo- 
gists who study inner-city youth crime and related issues is the paucity 
of research that attempts “to assess both individual and group variation 
simultaneously" (p. 8). 

After offering the reader a general overview of the leading theoretical 
arguments, purpose, and scope of his study, Sullivan provides descrip- 
tions of the neighborhoods, as well as the subjects' educational back- 
grounds, employment patterns, and entry into criminal behavior. The 
descriptions are followed by a theoretical discussion and a brief note on 
social policy. The work would have been enhanced by integrating the 
theoretical discussion with the descriptive chapters. In addition, the eth- 
nographic chapters would have been better with less interpretive material 
and more interview material. 

Sullivan's work gives some groups more attention in the ethnographic 
investigation. He acknowledges that the investigation in the African- 
American community was not as successful as efforts in the Hispanic and 
white communities. Throughout the work, the reader is told of the rela- 
tive affluence of the white neighborhood. At one point, the author links 
affluence with & lower crime rate (p. 111). The statement is indicative of 
the author's interpretative explanation of "expressive motivations” 
based on his perceptions of relative affluence. Without defining “expres- 
sive motivations," he leaves one to think that the persistent criminal 
behavioral patterns of African-American and Hispanic youth relative to 
white youth are related directly to poverty. In ethnographic work on 
minority groups, researchers should be sensitive to talk that suggests 
actions based on perceived qualities that may or may not exist. 

Despite the uneven examination of the three groups, Sullivan provides 
an interesting description of the communities. He devotes a great deal of 
attention to the issue of human capital in the form of work experience 
and/or education. While he makes a convincing argument for how his 
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subjects developed individual and group ideas about work and their 
social environment, he fails to explore all of the related elements. 

Although Sullivan addresses the failure of theoretical explanations for 
crime and delinquency, he never discusses the impact of institutional and 
cultural racism on their lives. Sullivan’s explanation that social networks 
helped whites with limited educational training to obtain better jobs 
than their better-educated African-American peers provides part of the 
answer. But his discussion of the experiences, social environments, and 
aspirations of the young men suggests that larger cultural and institu- 
tional factors play a strong role. 

At the end of the work, Sullivan introduces the term “racism” in a 
brief discussion. He is correct in saying that every criminal action by an 
inner-city youth is not motivated by a political response to racism. How- 
ever, I believe that some criminal activity is based on a sophisticated 
assessment of the political environment. It is not clear whether discus- 
sions of American race relations were included in the interviews. The 
importance or unimportance of racism may have reflected a bias in the 
interviewing schedule. 

In conclusion, Sullivan does not believe that racism prompted his sub- 
jects’ criminal behavior. Like many of the social critics Sullivan criticizes 
in his work, he states that “they are not engaging in them [crimes] for 
anyone’s gratification but their own. The youthful thieves who bring 
money into the neighborhood are not in fact Robin Hoods, stealing as an 
act of conscious political resistance on behalf of their oppressed communi- 
ties” (p. 244). Yet, his projected outcomes for his minority subjects, that 
is, insanity, death, incarceration, and/or poverty, reflect the perva- 
siveness of institutional and cultural racism in their lives. 


Working Class without Work: High School Students in a Deindusirialis- 
ing Economy. By Lois Weis. New York: Routledge, 1990. Pp. xvi+ 240. 
$13.95. 


Henry M. Levin 
Stanford University 


In a world where students pursue education largely for its economic 
payoff, what happens to social and educational attitudes and values when 
the dominant source of employment disappears? The city of “Freeway” 
is an industrial town on the outskirts of a major American city. Its largest 
and dominant employer, “Freeway Steel,” reduced its work force from 
almost 19,000 in 1969 to a token 370 in 1983. The source of employment 
for generations of Freeway’s immigrants and their children evaporated 
almost overnight. 

Weis spent three days a week over the entire 1985—86 academic year in 
Freeway’s public high school as a participant-observer. She interviewed 
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considerable numbers of teachers, students, parents, administrators, and 
other school staff as well as observing classes and other school activities. 
From this she attempts to construct a picture of the impact of deindustri- 
alization on school life and the plans and dreams of the students, teach- 
ers, and parents of Freeway. Her interpretive framework consists of a 
social movement perspective in which groups are victims of circum- 
stances but also have agency to change their circumstances through social 
struggle. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to successive chapters that report 
school observations and interviews. Separate chapters are devoted to 
boys and girls as well as to teachers and parents. This presentation is 
carried out with admirable skill. Weiss exemplifies great craft in her 
interplay of observations and interviews on the one hand and careful and 
parsimonious summary and synthesis of her considerable material on the 
other. Her writing is clear and reflects the imprimatur of a seasoned 
listener and observer. 

Among her observations is the degree to which students recognize the 
rising certification aspect of education if they are to compete for jobs 
outside of traditional industry. Yet, education carries little intrinsic im- 
portance, and they seem to have no interest in becoming “educated.” 
Education is also an instrumentality to Freeway’s teachers, who are 
mainly concerned with mechanical memorization and homework assign- 
ments. Cheating is a common practice among students who see passing 
courses as simply a means to an end. Although about half of the students 
had applied to college in 1985, the proportion dropped between 1980 and 
1985. This represents an unexplained paradox, since it is exactly the 
opposite of what one would expect given the views of student, parent, 
and teacher respondents about the rising importance of college. 

Boys had traditional views about gender roles, with expectations of 
early marriage, children, and a wife serving as homemaker. In con- 
trast, female students were aiming for careers and later marriages, and 
many girls did not see marriage as part of a desirable future. 

Most teachers came from the Freeway area and viewed teaching as 
superior to the factory work that many had experienced during summers 
or while working full time prior to entering teaching. They protested 
against the low pay, high administrative control, and political manipula- 
tion of jobs and promotions, even asserting that it was common practice 
to make payoffs to administrators and school board members to obtain 
positions. The views of parents reflected the largest break from Freeway 
traditions by favoring college, late marriages, and a life outside Freeway 
for their offspring. These views were closer to those expressed by their 
daughters than their sons. They also expressed dissatisfaction with Егее- 
way High School in preparing their students for college and upward 
social mobility. 

These are among the many interesting findings, but how about the 
social movement interpretation of the dialectic of accommodation and 
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struggle? Only the last 35 pages are devoted to extending the rich data 
base to a social movement analysis. Chapter 7 explores the possibilities of 
individual females catching the wave of collective feminist consciousness 
versus being grabbed by the New Right's individualist appeal to 
working-class women. It also discusses the possibility of working-class 
males shifting from unionism to the New Right. A brief, final chapter 
serves as a postscript to the overarching theme of how the working class 
responds to deindustrialization. Both of these chapters are only tangen- 
tially connected to the descriptions of school life and attitudes in 
Freeway. 

The problem in connecting the data to social movements is structural. 
Social movements and struggle represent dynamic events that can only 
be documented over time rather than through snapshots of events and 
attitudes in a one-year time frame. In a cross-sectional study, we can 
only speculate on their formations and directions, and even this type of 
speculation must take more than 35 pages. In this respect the book is 
best summarized as an exemplar of how to construct a lively picture of 
high school education in a working-class setting that is rapidly becoming 
deindustrialized. It is considerably less successful in connecting this illus- 
tration to underlying social responses by the victims. 


Girls and Boys in School: Together or Separate? By Cornelius Riordan. 
New York: Teachers College Press, 1990. Pp. xiv + 185. $33.95 (cloth); 
$16.95 (paper). 


Alan C. Kerckhoff 
Duke University 


Girls and Boys in School is a thought-provoking book. It persuasively 
makes the case for single-sex schools. The reader may not be wholly 
convinced—as I will suggest I am not—but Cornelius Riordan makes 
his case with such clarity and consistency that the best a skeptic can do 
is call for more research. Riordan might settle for that conclusion; he 
clearly prefers systematic investigation to ideological debate. 

Riordan devotes a full chapter to the pros and cons of single-sex school- 
ing, but his focus is on its effects on individual students. Outcomes con- 
sidered are both cognitive (test scores) and affective (self-esteem, locus of 
control, and attitudes toward women working). Two sets of analyses are 
conducted with the Catholic school sample of the High School and Be- 
yond (HSB) data set, one using white students from the main HSB sam- 
ple, the other using minority students from the special minority school 
HSB sample. The analysis controls for family background, ability, and 
school characteristics (tracking, curriculum, homework, and adolescent 
subculture). 

Results for whites are mixed: girls in single-sex schools are advantaged 
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on both the cognitive and affective measures, but boys show a weak 
reversal of that association. Minority students of both sexes are advan- 
taged in single-sex schools, however. School characteristics explain some 
of the white girls’ advantage, and most of the minority boys’ and girls’ 
advantage. Thus, we learn both the advantages of single-sex schools and 
some reasons for them. Riordan sees the adolescent subculture as a major 
source of these differences. Emphasis on adolescent life concerns is 
greater in coeducational settings, and it detracts from the academic pur- 
poses of the schools. 

Riordan also compares women who attended coed and women’s col- 
leges, using data from the National Longitudinal Study of the High 
School Class of 1972. The samples are very small, but there are some 
significant results, all favoring single-sex schools—higher levels of educa- 
tional attainment, occupational returns to education, self-esteem, self- 
control, and even marital happiness. 

In a concluding chapter, Riordan urges us to reconsider the merits of 
single-sex schooling and recommends that it be introduced into the public 
schools. Equal opportunity restrictions make actual sex segregation un- 
likely, but he suggests that voluntary single-sex classes in our schools 
would serve a useful purpose. 

Whether or not we wholly agree with Riordan’s interpretation, the 
consistency of the results is impressive. We cannot simply ignore or reject 
these findings. A few necessary questions, however, should be considered 
by future researchers. 

There are no detailed tables of regressions using specific variables, but 
the background measures Riordan uses do not seem wholly adequate. 
For instance, he uses a previous test in the same specific substantive area 
(math, say) as an ability control instead of using all available measures. 
His measures of family background are also limited. For instance, he 
reports that girls who attend single-sex Catholic schools seem to come 
from highly traditional families, but the measures used to reach that 
conclusion are not included in the analysis. These controls probably 
would not have eliminated the school-type differences, but they might 
have altered them appreciably. 

Riordan also reports numerous differences between the single-sex and 
coed Catholic schools, but he does not use all of them in the analysis. For 
instance, in comparison with coed Catholic schools, single-sex Catholic 
schools are larger, charge higher tuition, and have a more committed 
faculty, greater disciplinary control, and a higher proportion of students 
in the college preparatory program. If these variables had been included 
in the regression analyses, they might have helped explain the single-sex 
school effects. 

One reason these more elaborate analyses were not carried out seems 
to have been Riordan’s desire to write a book understandable by readers 
with a limited technical background. He succeeds in accomplishing that 
goal. The book would be useful in an undergraduate course. Yet the 
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price paid for that simplicity is to leave unanswered the kinds of questions 
raised here. 

Some other questions about the empirical basis for this call for in- 
creased single-sex schooling are: Can we generalize these results beyond 
Catholic schools? Is it reasonable to project them onto the public school 
system? Unfortunately, we cannot test that generalization with U.S. 
data. Research in other societies is another basis for testing it, and 
Riordan reviews some of that research, but much more needs to be done 
to provide systematic comparisons. Can we assume that a characteristic 
of schools that “makes a difference” when it is rare will make the same 
kind of difference if it becomes the norm? In particular, can we assume 
that single-sex classrooms in a coed school (which he proposes) would 
have the same effect as single-sex schools? Again, comparative research 
may help. 

I, for one, would want more rigorous testing of the differences Riordan 
reports before promoting major changes in the organization of our 
schools. But I am grateful to him for posing the question and presenting 
such a coherent challenge. Although further work is needed, this book 
strongly suggests it is worth doing. 


Constructing a Soctology of the Arts. By Vera L. Zolberg. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1990. Pp. хіі +252. $42.50 (cloth); $13.95 


(paper). 


Judith Adler 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


In undertaking the task of writing a book on the sociology of the arts 
for Cambridge University Press’s Contemporary Sociology series, Vera 
Zolberg performed the important service, and faced the intellectual hard- 
ship, of those who work to define new fields, distant from the major 
disciplinary settlements. The decision to commission a book on the sociol- 
ogy of the arts for this series is one signal that the field is attaining greater 
professional legitimation. Zolberg’s generously inclusive introduction to 
a fairly wide range of sociological writing, organized under chapter head- 
ings such as “Are Artists Born or Made?" “Audiences and Social Uses 
of Art,” and “How the Arts Change, and Why" will be welcomed as a 
teaching aid by professors who have had to rely on a few, increasingly 
dated readers. 

The book bears the character of a commissioned work, toned by the 
series for which it was written. The restrained authorial voice is that of 
a courteous host, determined to bring harmony to a cacophonous dinner 
party by bestowing comparable honors on each guest and firmly signaling 
that each is to converse with the others. Such a strategy rests on a certain 
theoretical assumption: that a sociology of the arts can be eclectically 
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constructed by combining the insights, and discounting the lacunae, of 
authors who drew on varied, or even incompatible, intellectual traditions 
to tell different kinds of stories about culture. At its best such eclecticism 
is generous and nondoctrinaire. But it can also become something of a 
mannerism, as when it grants major authors and very minor writers 
seemingly equal honors and follows them with equally punctilious obser- 
vations about shortcomings that do not take into account substantial 
differences of intent. 

The question of “balance” is inevitably central to a review book of this 
kind. Zolberg highlights the following writers: Howard Becker, Theodor 
Adorno, Pierre Bourdieu, Herbert Gans, and Russell Lynes. Her text 
includes references to some work published in French as well as to some 
in English, although the English-language literature discussed is almost 
exclusively American, despite the existence of a lively interest in cultural 
studies in Britain. In devoting considerable discussion to the popular 
writer Russell Lynes, Zolberg announces the sensible decision to encom- 
pass writing pertinent to the sociology of art, whether or not the authors 
happen to be professional sociologists. And yet, in the end, readers are 
rarely directed beyond the precincts of professional sociology. 

One of the book's most insistent themes is that humanist and social 
scientific traditions of scholarship have taken different approaches to the 
arts and that sociologists must be willing to learn from the humanists 
while cutting their Romantic idealizations of artistic genius with a strong 
dose of sociological realism. Another theme is that the sociology of art 
avoids judgments about aesthetic merit only at the risk of purveying a 
form of reductionism that trivializes its subject matter. Zolberg never 
works through the problem of how sociologists can simultaneously pursue 
the goal of value-free science (p. 201) and commit themselves to judg- 
ments of aesthetic value, merely hinting that a solution is to be found in 
“reflexive” self-examination (p. 213). Those who take seriously the au- 
thor’s position that competent sociological study of the arts requires aes- 
thetic as well as sociological sophistication or her even more important 
assertion that the sociology of art must examine the cultural categories 
through which its objects of study were determined will have to find 
guidance elsewhere by sifting through present-day writing in philosophy 
and aesthetics for relevant work. 

The book offers a good summary of the literature on art marketing 
and patronage, an excellent and original discussion of art academies, a 
well-sustained consideration of the problem of accounting for stylistic 
change, and some overhastily constructed ideas about the development 
of the sociology of art as a field. A recurring lack of clarity in exposition, 
occasional ungrammatical constructions, word omissions, and references 
in the text that are neither in the bibliography nor distinguished from 
other references by the same author all betray passive editing by Cam- 
bridge University Press and suggest that scholarly writers may be losing 
the highly skilled editorial assistance that the best university publishers 
used to provide. 
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The Laugh-Makers: Stand-up Comedy as Art, Business, and Life-Style. 
By Robert A. Stebbins. Montreal and Kingston: McGill-Queen’s Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. Pp. ix+ 160. $29.95. 


Lori V. Morris 
Educational Testing Service 


The subject matter of this book may be of interest to both sociologists of 
art and sociologists of work. For this ethnography of stand-up comedians 
in Canada, Robert Stebbins draws his data from 57 interviews with the 
comedians, 15 interviews with club owners and booking agents, and 
observations of 140 performances. 

This book attempts to cover a lot of ground: the history of stand-up 
comedy in the United States and Canada, comedy club protocol, bio- 
graphical characteristics of stand-up comics, amateurs’ means of becom- 
ing established, everyday life and survival on the road, and the business 
aspects of the stand-up comedy world. Because Stebbins opts for breadth 
rather than depth, he provides little sociological analysis. What he does 
provide is a more or less journalistic overview of the world of stand-up 
comedy. 

First, he sums up the history of stand-up comedy, stating that it has 
passed through four phases: (1) “beginning phase” (Mark Twain, emer- 
gence of vaudeville); (2) “concert act” (Borscht Belt hotels in the Cats- 
kills and 1930s nightclubs; (3) “amateur experimentation” (coffeehouses 
in the 1940s, development of the “bohemian life” center in Greenwich 
Village, emergence of the “comedy room” in New York and Los 
Angeles); and (4) “professionalization and commercialization” (cable 
television influence, rise in number of comedy chains and circuits). The 
author argues that the Canadian history of stand-up comedy was an 
extension of what was going on in the United States. He gives details of 
the events leading to the establishment of at least one comedy club in 
every Canadian city with more than 300,000 in population between 1978 
and 1984 

Then he describes the structure of a typical show through an extended 
example of a show at a fictitious club called Foibles. He discusses the 
use of physical space and the types of jokes told by the different categories 
of comics (emcees, junior professionals, and headliners). He notes that 
most comics draw on subjects of universal appeal such as money, sex, 
and so forth or on routine experiences. He delineates distinctions between 
the way professionals and amateurs deliver their lines. 

Stebbins also collected biographical information on the comedians, 
such as socioeconomic background, educational profiles, childhood expe- 
riences, and parents’ reactions to their choice of occupation. He follows 
this information with a discussion of how they got started in their careers. 

While all of this 1s mildly interesting, the main problem with the book 
is that Stebbins never states a central exploratory question and fails to 
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draw any sociological conclusions. What he provides instead is a smatter- 
ing of information about various topics connected with the world of 
stand-up comedy, without attempting to link them together analytically 
or to explore any of them in depth. 

For example, Stebbins notes, “All categories of professionals, men and 
women, anglophone and francophone, complained about the tendency of 
agents to develop selective lists of acts [people] they want to promote to 
their clients (rooms, bars, nightclubs, etc.)” (p. 111). Yet, he makes no 
attempt to explore how a comedian gets on the “selective list.” Although 
some formal strategies for getting established are discussed, for example, 
showcasing and having an acceptable personal appearance, there is little 
discussion of the informal actions taken to become established as a comic. 
Occupational sociologists have shown that for most professions, particu- 
larly those involved in art worlds, networking is a crucial component in 
getting established. Since Stebbins argues that comedians are profession- 
als, we should expect that the way comedians get established would be 
no different from that of any other professionals. Yet, neither networking 
nor social negotiations among managers, agents, and comedians are dis- 
cussed 


Life “on the road” for traveling comics is also described in great detail, 
including the varying work conditions, the way leisure time is spent 
when not performing, and comics’ attitudes toward the rewards of doing 
comedy. Some interesting distinctions are made between male and female 
comics and the type of humor, language, and dress deemed acceptable 
for females by the audience. But again, little analysis accompanies these 
data. Many potentially important issues, such as gender differences, 
are brought up but not pursued. 

Overall, it is unclear whom the author was targeting as his audience 
when he wrote this book. Anyone with a fan’s curiosity about comedians 
would likely find this book interesting. As for sociologists, though, they 
might best use it as a sourcebook for research ideas that should be pur- 
sued and are not. А 


The Written Suburb: An American Site, an Ethnographic Dilemma. By 
John D. Dorst. Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1989. Pp. 
xii + 220. $45.95 (cloth); $19.95 (paper). 


Bonnie Lindstrom 
University of Chicago 


In The Written Suburb: An American Site, an Ethnographic Dilemma, 
John Dorst has chosen Chadds Ford, Pennsylvania, as a site that exem- 
plifies the decentered, postmodern condition of deep suburbs. Chadds 
Ford is a “micro-climate” (in Barthean terminology) in which the legiti- 
mizing discourse and the conflict between major mediating institutions 
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over control of the cultural domain can be clearly delineated. Dorst exam- 
ines Chadds Ford as a site, as an ideological discourse, and as a series 
of autoethnographic texts. 

The strength of The Written Suburb lies in Dorst’s clear and lucid 
exposition of the cultural logic of postmodernity and in his application 
of the postmodern research agenda. In particular, his use of “depthless- 
ness,” Jameson’s constitutive feature of postmodernity, to analyze the 
veneers and vignettes of the museums, craft and art shows, and autoeth- 
nographic texts amply confirms that more attention to the concrete means 
of cultural production is indispensable for the further exploration of post- 
modernity. 

In addition to his lucid exposition and application of postmodernism, 
Dorst has used the example of Chadds Ford to challenge the traditional 
Western empirical practices of ethnography that focus on centered sub- 
jects rather than on texts. He argues that the pervasiveness of the com- 
modity form in everyday life raises the question of the problematic nature 
of human subjectivity (the decentered subject) and requires that posteth- 
nographic methodologies concentrate on gathering narratives and au- 
toethnographic fragments rather than examine the culture, values, or 
social relations of the people in the region. In addition, he argues that 
this decentered condition of modern life disrupts the traditional role of 
the professional ethnographer by abolishing the distinction between the 
site of ethnographic observation and the site of ethnographic writing. 

John Dorst argues that postmodernity is the hegemonic order in 
Chadds Ford. However, the expansion of this argument to any analysis 
of suburbs in general or to traditional ethnographic research methods in 
particular will not work. Chadds Ford as a site is unique, a blend of 
deep-suburban development and tourist site in which a visual rhetoric of 
rural simplicity inspired by Andrew Wyeth’s paintings has become the 
dominant, unifying, consistent image. Its very uniqueness precludes the 
assumption that one can generalize from this site to other deep suburbs 
or to suburbia in general. Chadds Ford, as tourist site cum housing 
development, has no clearly delineated political boundaries, mediating 
institutions, or sense of personal community. Chadds Ford’s residents 
are dependent on other suburbs for personal and social services (such as 
shopping, buying at supermarkets, and receiving medical care) and for 
social networks and relationships. Despite this caveat, I recommend The 
Written Suburb for its clear exposition of the logic of postmodernity and 
for its challenging application of a postmodern research agenda on a 
concrete ethnographic site. 
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Jookiw: The Rise of Social Dance Formulations in African-American 
Culture. By Katrina Hazard-Gordon. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1990. Pp. 226. $24.95. 


Charles Stevens 
DePaul University 


There is a point of view that it is the Africanisms lodged in the black 
American experience that have provided the strength needed for them to 
survive in a racially oppressive society. Although these experiences are 
not easily defined, they are believed to be part of the internal order of 
America’s black community. Gordon believes that aspects of the African 
past can be found in the dance culture and have been used by African- 
Americans since slavery. The central theme guiding this social history is 
that the dance culture, which maintained aspects of its African past, had 
an important effect on developments in America’s black community. The 
study uses historical references and interviews to examine how dance 
was used to build a cultural institution. 

The starting point for the book is West Africa, where dance has a 
central role in the culture. Among its many functions, dance in West 
Africa is used in communal activities and as an integral part of ceremon- 
ies that bind groups together as a people. Dance is important in this 
analysis because it was one aspect of the African-based tradition that 
was permitted to exist during slavery. The slave quarters provided an 
environment where slaves could use dancing for their own amusement. 
The plantation system forcefully controlled slave activity, but, as Gordon 
indicates, slave owners did not fully understand the relevance of the 
dance culture. So, despite very harsh restrictions, slaves were able to 
manipulate the dance activity that included singing, games, and other 
forms of social interaction reminiscent of the African dance tradition. 
Entertainment was the most prominent theme, since dancing generally 
did not offend the overseers. The communal value and communication 
had to be disguised as part of an “underground culture.” Nevertheless, 
the dance arena provided slaves with a way to insulate themselves. This 
arrangement was used as a survival strategy and a model for the “jooks” 
that emerged after the emancipation. 

The classic jook that evolved as an institution in the rural South served 
a function similar to the dance arena in slavery. Drawing on rural culture 
and the slave experience, the jook included food, gambling, dancing, and 
activity that encouraged the development of the communal bond. Its 
manifest function was entertainment, what Zora Neale Hurston de- 
scribed as a “Negro Pleasure House” (p. 79). The “Pleasure House” 
formed a black community institution, owned and operated by African- 
Americans. It developed as a secular institution, a counterpart to the 
African-American religious institution that began about the same time. 
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They were both used for emotional and spiritual strength to survive in 
a very oppressive system. 

While the classic jook did not survive, it generated what Gordon de- 
scribes as the “jook continuum.” Within the jook continuum, one finds 
a mixture of the plantation experience and rural culture adapting to the 
urban environment. In addition to traditional activity, this was where 
dances were developed and transformed into mainstream dance culture. 
Racial oppression remained the overarching problem for African- 
Americans, but the struggle was compounded by other economic and 
political circumstances. The dance arenas continued to shelter social in- 
teraction as a part of the internal order of community life. Although 
strains of individuality became increasingly apparent, dance arenas 
maintained some of the “down home” spirit and communal bonds. The 
“rent parties,” a dance arena that masterfully combined aspects of rural 
culture with current economic concerns, illuminated how folk culture 
was transformed. “Partying” in the jook tradition was now used as a 
financial resource for paying the rent. These events remained locally 
inspired and required the community’s support and collaboration with 
its other aspects. They proved to be important to musicians, especially 
to piano players in Harlem, who provided significant entertainment while 
they developed their professional careers. 

With later developments in dance arenas, the communal bond lost 
much of its potency. However, some aspects of the rural folk culture 
lingered. Perhaps, that is why Gordon believes that “social dancing links 
African-Americans to their African past more strongly than any other 
aspect of their culture" (р. 3). Jookin’ analyzes an underexplored aspect 
of the black American experience. In the larger sense, the book is a study 
of social change that depicts how one aspect of African-American culture 
has been affected by racial oppression and the process of urbanization. 


Lives in Between: Assimilation and Marginality in Austria, Brasil, and 
West Africa, 1780—1945. By Leo Spitzer. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1989. Pp. хіі + 250. $39.50 (cloth); $11.95 (paper). 


Zai Liang 
University of Chicago 


Much has been written about the assimilation of immigrants. Most of 
the sociological literature, however, focuses on the assimilation process of 
migrants within a particular cultural context. A study of the assimilation 
process that is both comparative and cross-cultural will provide us with 
a more complete understanding of the patterns of migrant adaptation 
and psychological feelings of marginality. Leo Spitzer's book, Lives in 
Between, is such & study. On the basis of the life history across genera- 
tions of three individual families with different cultural, racial, and reli- 
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gious backgrounds, Spitzer shows us how much can be gained by examin- 
ing the experiences of migrants in different cultural contexts. There were 
dramatic similarities in the assimilation processes of these three families. 
They were all willing to assimilate and, by working hard, became well- 
to-do. Nonetheless, all felt they were rejected by the mainstream of soci- 
ety. Ironically, the lives of some of the most successful members of these 
families came to tragic ends. 

The first four chapters of the book bring us back to the middle of the 
18th century, when the first generations of the three families began their 
migrations, all for different reasons. Joseph May, a black from West 
Africa, was sold to a slave owner in the then-British colony of Sierra 
Leone. The Zweig family, which was Jewish, moved to Austria from 
Eastern Europe. The Rebougas family's founding members consisted of 
a Portuguese immigrant to Brazil and his Afro-Brazilian wife. Using 
information from records, documents, letters, diaries, and journals, 
Spitzer reconstructs vivid life histories of the assimilation processes of 
the three families. 

There are two major themes running through the book. The first is the 
linkage between structural change and assimilation, namely, the extent to 
which the assimilation process is shaped by the social situation. It was 
the emancipation of the 19th century that allowed May and his descen- 
dants to become free men and allowed tbe Zweig family to escape from 
the ghettos. It is that same structural change that made the assimilation 
possible in the first place. Spitzer further applies the sociological concept 
of *marginality" to understand this interplay in different contexts. The 
second major theme in all three cases is the psychological feelings of 
subordination and exclusion. The author attempts to describe the “psy- 
chological dynamics of individual engagement in the process of mobility 
from subordination into a bourgeois world" (p. 131). 

Chapters 5 and 6 expand and test this argument by looking at the 
assimilation experience of some members of the second and third genera- 
tions of the three families: Cornelius May, mayor of Freetown; André 
Rebougas, a successful engineer; and Stefan Zweig, one of the most fa- 
mous and widely read writers in Europe. Following in their parents’ 
footsteps, they all tried to become assimilated into the mainstream of 
society, and all *made it"; however, they still felt marginal and ex- 
cluded. As a result, all came to unhappy ends (two of them committed 
suicide). 

The book's major contribution lies in the success of the comparative 
and cross-cultural approaches to the study of assimilation. Although the 
book is mainly concerned with a particular historical period, this dual 
perspective can be a powerful tool in contemporary research on immi- 
grant assimilation as well. In fact we see remarkable similarities among 
these families’ assimilation experiences. Most of the existing theories on 
assimilation were developed to interpret the 20th-century immigration 
experience. For example, the concept of “marginal man” was first devel- 
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oped by Robert Park in the first quarter of this century. It is important 
to confirm whether this concept is equally useful in analyzing the 18th- 
and 19th-century migration experience. 

The book also demonstrates that, in the age of high-speed computers, 
the description of individual life history is still valuable, particularly in 
dealing with historical material in which rigorous quantitative analysis 
is inappropriate. Looking through the window of individual lives, one 
can gain an overview of the broader social and historical structures that 
affected the lives of individuals. Moreover, Spitzer's insights into and 
interpretations of the psychological experience of exclusion are extremely 
persuasive. 

One of my reservations about the book stems from the fact that all 
three families discussed started from impoverished circumstances but 
eventually became very successful. Given this selection bias, it is not 
clear to what extent the three families are representative of their contem- 
poraries. Although Spitzer does note in the introduction that this is a 
problem, some discussion of the general mobility patterns in the three 
countries during that period of history would have been extremely help- 
ful. Another minor point is that Spitzer provides a family tree only for 
the Zweig family. Similar charts for the other two families would make 
it easier for the reader to follow the histories of these families. 


Immigrant America: A Portrait. By Alejandro Portes and Rubén G. 
Rumbaut. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 
1990. Pp. хан + 300. $39.95 (cloth); $10.95 (paper). 


'Thomss J. Espenshade 
Princeton University 


The United States is once again becoming a nation of immigrants. After 
several decades of dropping, the proportion of the U.S. population that 
is foreign born is rising and may reach close to 1096 in the 1990 census. 
The last great waves of international migration occurred before the 
1920s, when hundreds of thousands of migrants from Europe came to 
U.S. shores each year. Today, however, five out of every six legal immi- 
grants come from Asia or Latin America, while Europe's share has 
dropped to 1096. In addition, the linguistic and cultural diversity that 
has always characterized U.S. immigration is accelerating. 

The purpose of Immigrant America: A Portrait by Alejandro Portes 
and Rubén G. Rumbaut is both to celebrate this diversity for its vitality 
and richness and to challenge existing negative stereotypes of immigrants. 
The authors trace the adaptation experiences of contemporary U.S. im- 
migrants in a variety of domains, including economic, social, political, 
sociopsychological, linguistic, and cultural. Though the book makes fre- 
quent references to empirical research, it is intended as & nontechnical 
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treatment for a general public. The authors’ “bottom-line” conclusion 
can be succinctly summarized: “Overall, immigration has been and will 
continue to be positive for the country both in terms of filling labor needs 
at different levels of the economy and, more important, injecting into 
society the energies, ambitions, and skills of positively selected groups. 
Qualifications exist, and we discuss them. But in our view, they do not 
detract from this general assessment” (p. 26). 

The book contains seven chapters. Chapter 1, “Introduction: Who 
They Are and Why They Come,” develops an immigrant typology that 
categorizes U.S. immigrants not by country of origin but by human capi- 
tal or basic resource endowments. The four types are manual labor mi- 
grants, professional immigrants, entrepreneurial immigrants, and refu- 
gees and people seeking asylum. The authors argue that the adaptation 
experiences for migrants of a given type are generally more similar to 
each other than they are to those of migrants from the same country. This 
typology is then used throughout subsequent chapters as a framework for 
describing a variety of immigrant modes of incorporation into American 
society. 

Chapter 2, “Moving,” describes patterns of immigrant settlement and 
points out that a high concentration of a foreign-born group in an area 
is related to the preexisting kin and family networks. Chapter 3, “Mak- 
ing It in America,” deals with levels of income and educational and 
occupational status attainment among immigrants. The authors present 
evidence refuting the common perception of immigrants as having uni- 
formly low skills and low incomes. They suggest that how well immi- 
grants do also depends on such contextual factors as public policies of 
the receiving governments, the conditions of host labor markets, and 
the characteristics of their own ethnic communities. Chapter 4, “From 
Immigrants to Ethnics,” is devoted to the political adaptation of immi- 
grants. With the passing of the first generation, migrants usually focus 
attention away from the homeland and toward domestic politics. Yet 
ethnic resilience tends to shape this participation (including eventual citi- 
zenship for many) more along national lines than class lines. 

Chapter 5, “A Foreign World,” looks at the subjective experience of 
immigration and especially at the strains and mental health problems of 
migrants. Much depends on whether they have come here voluntarily as 
immigrants or as refugees pushed out of their homelands. Chapter 6, 
“Learning the Ropes,” focuses on immigrant youth and their adaptation 
to the world of the American public school. Finally, chapter 7, “Conclu- 
sion,” examines the reasons for and the role of undocumented migrants 
in the United States. It also offers policy recommendations for dealing 
with future flows of immigrants and refugees. 

This book succeeds in its original purpose. Rather than being a dry 
account of facts and figures, it captures the human drama behind the 
headlines. My only quarrel is with what the authors left out. First, there 
is no discussion of appropriate limits to U.S. immigration. Surely 800,000 
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immigrants a year exert a stronger environmental effect on the United 
States today, when our population totals 250 million, than they did in 
1900, when population size barely reached 75 million. In addition, al- 
though the authors do not advocate open borders and, in fact, acknowl- 
edge that “some form of control is well justified” (pp. 245-46), they do 
not discuss what numerical limits they believe are appropriate. Second, 
their discussion of immigrant “quality” overlooks much of the recent 
work by the economist George Borjas, who provides convincing docu- 
mentation that, in recent waves of immigrants, the average level of hu- 
man capital resources is declining because of the change in source coun- 
tries. Finally, the policy recommendations in the concluding chapter 
focus exclusively on immigration policy and ignore immigrant policy. In 
light of the book’s emphasis on the processes of immigrant adaptation, 
it is perhaps surprising that the authors have nothing to say about public 
policies that might reduce barriers and facilitate the integration of new 
immigrant arrivals into the mainstream of American society. 


The Economic Consequences of Migration. By Julian L. Simon. Cam- 
bridge, Mass: Basil Blackwell, 1989. Pp. xxxii+402. $39.95 


Friends or Strangers: The Impact of Immigrants on the U.S. Economy. 
By George J. Borjas. New York: Basic Books, 1990. Pp. x + 274. $22.95. 


Yinon Cohen 
Tel Aviv University 


In the decades before 1960, over half the immigrants to the United States 
originated in Europe. Since then, Asia has replaced Europe as the source 
of most immigrants, a trend that has accelerated since the 1965 amend- 
ments to the immigration law. In the 1980s, five of 10 immigrants were 
born in Asia, four in the Americas, and only one in 10 in Europe. This 
shift in the source countries for immigration, coupled with the decline of 
the American Empire, has led many to believe that the new immigrants 
are part of the reason for U.S. economic problems. To be sure, there is 
nothing new in the thesis that immigration is harmful to the economy or 
that recent immigrants are not as productive as their predecessors. This 
argument has been voiced numerous times in the past, despite a lack 
of evidence. Julian Simon, a population economist, asserts that there is 
still no evidence for this thesis. George Borjas, a labor economist, dis- 


Simon is well known for his views that population growth begets eco- 
nomic growth. Consistent with this position, The Economic Conse- 
quences of Immigration is a passionate attack on the popular belief that 
immigration has adverse economic effects. This view, he insists, is as 
wrong today as it was in the past. To make his argument, he draws on 
nearly 500 studies, as well as on his own research, to document the effects 
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of immigration on the economies of all the countries for which he could 
find data. This approach, in addition to the somewhat cumbersome pre- 
sentation style, results in an encyclopedic book that is not easy reading. 
Nevertheless, the book is important and useful, for it contains an impres- 
sive amount of information and an economic rationale for Simon’s main 
policy suggestion: let more immigrants in. 

Simon argues that, relative to native-born Americans, immigrants are 
a hard-working, young, educated, and creative group. They are more 
likely than natives to be in the labor force, to save, and to start small 
businesses. On an even more important issue, Simon argues that immi- 
grants do not take jobs from natives; instead, they create jobs. Further- 
more, they have virtually no effect on native wages or the income distri- 
bution, and they contribute more to public coffers than they take. Simon 
estimates that “an immigrant family is an excellent investment worth 
somewhere between $15,000 and $20,000 [1975 dollars] to natives” (p. 
343). He therefore suggests that the government double the annual num- 
ber of immigrants. On the question of whom to admit, Simon’s prefer- 
ence is either to auction visas or to rely more on immigrants’ human and 
physical capital in their allocation. Adopting these measures, he explains, 
will insure that future immigrants will be even more beneficial to the 
economy than earlier waves were. 

Borjas’s Friends or Strangers is written with a golden pen. Its argu- 
ments, insights, and supporting evidence, most of which are based on 
the author’s previous research, are equally impressive. Drawing on some 
of the same studies as Simon, Borjas agrees that immigrant workers, 
including illegals, do not displace natives or depress their wages. He also 
supports the thesis that the waves of immigrants who entered before 1965 
were beneficial to the American economy. The disagreement between the 
two authors is over the “labor market quality” of post-1965 immigrants 
and its consequences for the economy. Simon believes that they are essen- 
tially as productive as earlier cohorts; Borjas demonstrates that they are 
not and explains why. 

Borjas challenges the orthodox theory (which guides much of Simon’s 
work) that views all economic immigrants as a self-selected group of 
highly skilled and motivated persons. Rather, he maintains, immigrants’ 
“quality” depends on the returns to skills offered in both the countries 
of origin and those of destination. A positive selection of immigrants 
occurs from relatively egalitarian countries that, compared with host 
countries, do not reward their skilled workers. But the selection of immi- 
grants is negative from countries with high income inequality where skills 
are compensated generously; it is the unskilled who seek to improve their 
economic standings by migrating to a more egalitarian country where 
they will be protected by a net of social services. From this general 
economic model, coupled with the change in the source countries of the 
new immigrants, Borjas derives the thesis that the skills of recent cohorts 
of U.S. immigrants resembled the skills of the 1960 flow but not if there 
was no immigration during the 1970s. 
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Borjas’s main measure for “labor market quality” or skills is hourly 
wages on arrival. He assumes wages to be a function of productivity, 
which is in turn determined by skills. Since the ratio of immigrant wages 
to native wages has decreased between the immigrant cohorts entering 
in the 1960s and those of the 1970s, it must be that the latter cohorts are 
less skilled. Sociologists, I suspect, will be reluctant to accept such a 
measure of skills. (Simon has no problem with this measure. He, too, 
uses it.) Wages are determined not only by skills but also by structural 
factors that have little or nothing to do with workers’ traits. And of 
course, a rise in discrimination instead of declining skills may be behind 
the decline in the relative wages of immigrants. Borjas is aware of these 
potential criticisms and demonstrates in a few convincing pages that such 
interpretations are inconsistent with the available data. 

That the two books assess differently the quality of post-1965 immi- 
grants is part of the explanation for the different conclusions they reach. 
The other part may be rooted in the time span they consider. Borjas 
examines only immigrants. Simon insists that we must also consider the 
benefits produced by immigrants’ offspring (unfortunately both authors 
fail to discuss seriously the skills of immigrant women). While it is evident 
that Borjas is correct regarding the declining skills of post-1965 male 
immigrants, I am sympathetic to Simon’s consideration of the economic 
effects of second-generation immigrants. But, if the skills of post-1965 
immigrants are indeed declining, how will they be able to contribute as 
much to the tax system as earlier waves and what insurance is there 
that their children will be as successful as the sons and daughters of 
earlier cohorts? Simon is silent on this issue, perhaps because he assumes 
no change in the quality of the new immigrants. However, nothing in 
Borjas’s book is inconsistent with Simon’s assertion that even unskilled 
immigration is better than no immigration. And, of course, both authors 
share the view that skilled immigrants are better than unskilled. 

So what is to be done? Borjas explains that it would not be enough if 
the United States, like other migration countries, were to consider skills 
and not only family ties as criteria for granting visas. Likewise, selling 
visas, as suggested by Simon, will not change the attractiveness of the 
U.S. offer in the immigration market. What the United States must do, 
then, is to induce the skilled among the world’s potential immigrants to 
migrate here, lest they choose Australia, New Zealand, or Europe. The 
logical solution, never explicitly stated by Borjas, is for the United States 
to redistribute income from the poor unskilled to the well-to-do skilled. 
Only then will skilled immigrants find the U.S. offer in the immigration 
market attractive enough, while the unskilled will shop for other (welfare) 
states. The sad irony is that such redistribution of income has been the 
main outcome of Reaganomics; by the mid-1980s income inequality 
reached unprecedented figures in recent history, thereby making the 
United States especially attractive to skilled immigrants. Have these 
sought-after immigrants actually come, as Borjas’s model predicts? The 
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latest immigrant cohort analyzed by Borjas entered the United States in 
1975—79; hence the answer will have to await the analysis of the 1990 
census data. 


Organising for Collective Action: The Political Economies of Associa- 
tions. By David Knoke. New York: Aldine de Gruyter, 1990. Pp. 
xiv +258. $39.95. 


Arthur L. Stinchcombe 
Northwestern University 


If we scan the regression equations in David Knoke’s book on voluntary 
organizations for the big partial coefficients, we find that those with a 
standardized value above 0.40 tell us that: (a) bureaucracy (employed 
staff with divided labor) decreases activity on internal organizational 
issues, while many members' joining the organization for lobbying pur- 
poses or for social activities increases it, (b) high revenues and political 
goals increase the number of ways an organization politically represents 
members, (c) participation in the organization is increased by total com- 
munication within the organization, (d) for political organizations, mobi- 
lization efforts increase member activity toward outside (mostly political) 
targets, but not knowing how to achieve political organizational goals 
decreases such activity, (e) in organizations with less political goals, ag- 
gregate member interest in external issues treated by the organization 
increases members’ externally oriented activity, (f) a wide-agenda scope 
in politics increases coalition formation tactics, (g) the number of officers 
with formal authority in an organization is larger for organizations with 
larger total revenue, (A) people's reasons for staying in an organization 
tend to be the same as their reasons for joining in the first place, (i) larger 
total revenues lead to greater bureaucracy in the form of larger paid 
staffs divided into separate departments, (3) organizations whose goals 
are to influence public policy are more likely to use member incentives 
effectively to have the organization lobby for them, while (k) organiza- 
tions whose leaders say their goals are to provide social and recreational 
activities have members who are motivated by social and recreational 
activities, and (1) members and leaders report the incentives of members 
of the organizations in pretty much the same way. 

Besides these big coefficients, a regular result from the regression equa- 
tions is that, if organizations are more democratic, politically decentral- 
ized, or have high member influence, they have higher levels of participa- 
tion of various kinds, while, if many of the members are interested in 
internal organizational issues, participation of several kinds is decreased. 
So democracy without issues, "enthusiastic nonpartisanship," is good 
for voluntary organizations. 

By sociological standards a B of .4 or above is a strong relationship; 
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there is a good deal of meat here. Knoke follows the procedure of deriving 
many results about partial coefficients from theory and then finding a 
great many that are very small. The results given above are a selection 
that excludes several hundred small or moderate coefficients, giving no, 
weak, or moderate support to derivations from 27 theoretical proposi- 
tions. Reading such a book quickly gives an overall impression that most 
sociology is weak stuff: either not true, or, if true, not very important. I 
would suggest that we take the strong results and try to reduce them to 
as few mechanisms as possible, so that we spend our theoretical time 
thinking about what is mainly going on. I would suggest the following. 

1 Most members are motivated to join and participate in organirations 
because they want the organizations’ goals to be achieved. (a) Given that 
commitment to goals, if the goals require mobilization, then when the 
organization tries to mobilize them it succeeds. (b) People do not join 
organizations to fight about those goals, so internal conflict tends to re- 
duce commitment and mobilizability. (c) If people join organizations for 
political, professional, or social purposes, selling them things or offering 
Gold Card applications distracts members, who wanted to change legisla- 
tion, read papers, or have fun, not to do their shopping (I would urge 
this proposition, supported specifically on p. 137, on the American Socio- 
logical Association). (d) If people who have happened to join an organiza- 
tion for some other main motive (e.g., to raise wages) develop an interest 
in influencing public policy (e.g., to elect friends of unions), they will 
push their organization toward political activity and will welcome it. 

2. Because the goals of the organizations provide the main incentives, 
the big organizational predictors of participation and commitment will be 
the mobilizing activity of the organization, the density of communication 
about goals, the discussion of the organizational goals at all levels of the 
organization, and the capacity to carry out those goals. Therefore, (a) 
not knowing how to accomplish organizational goals depresses participa- 
tion. (Б) Having effective political representation in a political organiza- 
tion increases participation. (c) Communication predicts participation, 
especially when it is specific mobilization in pursuit of organizational 


'The upshot is that voluntary organizations succeed in getting commit- 
ment from their members when they achieve their goals, and the mem- 
bers know it. It is not rational action theory in the modern sense outlined 
by Knoke, but it is pretty sensible behavior: voluntary participation in 
collective action is mainly explained by its manifest function. 
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The Appeal of Civil Law: A Political-Economic Analysis of Litigation. 
By Wayne V. McIntosh. Champaign: University of Illinois Press, 1990. 
Pp. xi-t 223. $26.95. 


Neal Shover 
University of Tennessee 


Macro-level evolutionary theories of social change have been important 
forces in the history of sociology and equally important influences in the 
development of sociolegal theory. The links between what are increas- 
ingly being called “environmental conditions" and the volume, nature, 
and resolution of disputes have been sketched by a number of writers, 
albeit with varying emphases and causal details. More specifically, some 
posit a linear historical growth in litigation and other adversarial proce- 
dures for managing disputes, while others argue that this process eventu- 
ally declines in favor of negotiated dispute-resolution procedures as socie- 
ties industrialize and continue changing. Despite their importance and 
undeniable appeal, critical empirical tests of these theoretical models are 
sparse and continue to inspire limited confidence. The Appeal of Civil 
Law by Wayne McIntosh shows there are good reasons for this. McIntosh 
uses data on a systematic sample of 4,160 civil cases filed in the St. Louis, 
Missouri, circuit court from 1820—1977 to test theoretical predictions of 
socioeconomic change and litigation. He partitions litigation into five 
areas—property law, debt collection, nondebt contracts, domestic rela- 
tions, and torts—and examines temporal changes in each. He also exam- 
ines use of the court by eight categories of litigants and the outcomes of 
cases in which they appeared as plaintiffs or defendants. The author's 
major findings are strengthened by a multiple-regression analysis of rela- 
tionships between three groups of independent variables (eight in all) and 
rates of litigation. 

While McIntosh's analysis broadly confirms an increase of bargained- 
over litigated outcomes in contested issues and a cyclical relationship 
between socioeconomic conditions and litigation, the complex pattern 
of findings suggests only qualified support for the underlying theories. 
Contrary to predictions, he finds that fluctuations in the rate of litigation 
(cases filed per 1,000 population) are not consistent across the five content 
areas. For example, contract and property cases dominated the court's 
workload throughout the 19th and early 20th centuries, while torts and 
domestic relations cases have predominated since the 1920s. The mix of 
individual and organizational/corporate litigants also fluctuates substan- 
tially over the 150-year period. Last, the extremely heavy volume of 
litigation in some decades of the 19th century contradicts those who argue 
that Americans have mounted an unprecedented flood of litigation in 
recent decades. Although one can quarrel with McIntosh's use of litiga- 
tion rates based on the total population when the size of the adult popula- 
tion arguably would be a more appropriate population base, it is doubtful 
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this would have produced appreciably different results. In short, predic- 
tions derived from broadbrush evolutionary theories are of limited value 
for understanding issue-specific disputes and their resolution. This find- 
ing alone makes The Appeal of Civil Law an important work. 

The assessment is tempered, however, by the author’s difficulties in 
suggesting a satisfactory theoretical interpretation for what he does find. 
McIntosh refers repeatedly to the political economy of litigation, but this 
concept is neither defined nor elaborated satisfactorily, and he makes 
little use of the concepts and contentions of stratification theory, class 
analysis, and critical legal theory. Although, at several points in the 
book, his interpretive comments emphasize the importance of differential 
political power and economic resources in the litigation process, these are 
not pursued systematically. Likewise, the possibility of a master dynamic 
underlying the social change and litigation nexus is neither acknowledged 
nor developed. The problem seems to be a tension between a systematic 
political-economic analysis and the author’s preference, elaborated on in 
the concluding chapter, for a Durkheimian one. Socioeconomic growth, 
“societal development” (p. 173), and “societal aging” (p. 184) are men- 
tioned variously as major independent variables, while litigation is 
sketched as an individual, organizational, and community response to 
“stress” (р. 189) or “strenuous shock" (р. 190). The author's difficulty 
in providing a satisfying explanation for the flood of divorce and family- 
related litigation in recent decades is an example of the difficulties created 
by his interpretive choice. Despite these problems and the interpretive 
limitations presented by his case-study design and historical data, McIn- 
tosh suggests a number of interesting and even provocative ad hoc inter- 
pretations of his findings. The Appeal of Civil Law is a useful analysis, 
not only for the competent way the author analyzes the data but also for 
the way he documents the explanatory overreach and shortcomings of 
evolutionary theories of sociolegal change. The task ahead is to refashion 
theories of sociolegal change that will permit more refined and accurate 
predictions about changing preferences for litigation. 


Power in the Highest Degree: Professionals and the Rise of a New Man- 
darin Order. By Charles Derber, William A. Schwartz, and Yale Ma- 
grass. New York: Oxford University Press, 1990. Pp. 275. $24.95. 


Magali Sarfatti Larson 
Temple University 


The central theme of Power in the Highest Degree is the formation and 
prospects of a new class of intellectuals and experts in contemporary 
societies. Charles Derber (the senior investigator in the 1981-83 Project 
on Professionals) calls “logocracy” a regime that has never been approxi- 
mated in complex societies but that has been partially realized in units 
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of production, such as the workshops of medieval master craftsmen and 
some of today’s professional firms. In logocracies, “those possessing 
knowledge——not those who invest capital—control and profit from eco- 
nomic enterprise and occupy the highest seats of government” (p. 19). 
The Zande shamans, the Chinese mandarins, and the medieval clergy 
are evidence that logocracy is a much more ancient and frequent basis 
of class power than the ownership of capital. 

The “new class” is therefore not new. It only seems new in relation 
to the class structure of industrial capitalism, which is theorized by Marx- 
ism as a bipolar social formation radically different from its predecessors. 
The situation of the knowledge classes in early capitalism may in fact 
seem aberrant and not only because magic and theology lost in the logo- 
cratic power. The industrialists’ successful efforts to curb the “shop- 
floor” power that craftworkers derived from their technical knowledge 
explain in large part the dependency of mature capitalism on a “new 
class” of specialists. 

The division between mental and manual work was, for Marx, the 
fundamental form of inequality that emerged from the social division of 
labor. But Marx failed to recognize that “monopolies of knowledge can 
bring class power as surely as monopolies of capital.” The three basic 
factors of production (knowledge, capital, and labor) are all “essential to 
produce ай goods and services in ай societies and eras" (р. 12). Derber's 
investigation of knowledge, centered at the outset of a transhistorical 
concept of production, is implicitly intended as a corrective for the omis- 
sions of classical Marxists. 

Drawing from a wide roster of sociological and historical works, he 
uses the first nine chapters to describe how modern professionals and 
experts have privately appropriated the intangible knowledge resource 
and what the consequences of this appropriation have been for common 
workers. The most effective strategy of the new class, its preferred instru- 
ments, and its common class culture are predictably rooted in the hal- 
lowed institution of education. 

Derber does not draw on the findings of the Professional Project until 
the second half of the book. Comments from respondents and summary 
tables illustrate the argument that professionals, while eager to extend 
their privileges and authority in the workplace, willingly accept their 
position of “subdominance” in “mandarin capitalism," the current re- 
gime, which is characterized by the junior position of experts in their 
partnership with capital. Whether the common culture of profes- 
sionals—the rational discourse that “mimic{s] scientific rationality 
and... unite[s] under one cognitive cloak physicists and professors of 
English literature” (p. 33) and their common home in the university— 
could ever become the basis for the articulation of class identity and 
interests is a problem that Derber does not claim to solve. His emphasis 
on the constitution of a professional class leads him, on the other hand, to 
neglect the internal hierarchy in each profession and the vast inequalities 
among them. 
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Despite its general theoretical thrust, this work’s concrete point of 
reference is almost exclusively the United States. The author gives no 
indication of how his analysis might have to be modified in a comparative 
approach. Overgeneralization may be one of the risks inherent in a theory 
that ultimately rests on transhistorical factors of production. 

The emphasis on production has a more serious consequence. Derber 
recognizes the importance of state planning in the constitution of the new 
class and the political divisions between experts in the private and the 
not-for-profit sector. But the assumption that economic power is directly 
connected to state power (and matters most) runs implicitly throughout 
the book There is no discussion here of the intimate relationships be- 
tween the modern unversity and the modern state, university, state, and 
corporation appear only as preconstituted sources of support in the pro- 
fessionals’ “battle for the mind” (рр. 72-75). Derber considers only 
fleetingly in the postscript the idea that the specialized discourses of ex- 
perts (secular as well as magical and theological), in becoming official 
discourse, help to constitute the state, before he returns to what makes 
knowledge a factor of production. 

Derber's many significant insights (e.g., the double subjection of ordi- 
nary workers to two “intertwined hierarchies”) would have gained from 
a more open theoretical perspective. Still, the book's lively style, the 
comprehensive synthesis of varied works, the abundant contemporary 
references, and the controversial questions it raises make it a welcome 
contribution to the growing literature on the new class. 


Marginalism and Discontinuity: Tools for the Craft of Knowledge and 
Decision. By Martin H. Krieger. New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 
1989. Pp. xxiii + 182. $25.00. 


Ellsworth В. Fuhrman 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


Marginalism and Discontinuity is not an easy book to assay. It is an 
attempt to describe the “tools” that natural and social scientists use to 
examine their respective worlds. And the author notes that natural and 
social scientists expend a great deal of effort in showing how big events 
or things can be analyzed into little parts. 

The book consists of two parts. Part 1 describes the themes of Margin- 
alism and Discontinuity and contains the first five chapters on big deci- 
sions, additivity, centers, sticky systems, and economy. Part 2 deals with 
“Tools and Sacred Practices.” In chapters 6-9 and an epilogue, the 
toolkit of the physicist, the craft of mathematics, doomsday possibilities, 
and the frontier are discussed. This is a wide-ranging book drawing 
material from every possible location in the social and natural sciences. 

Marginalism as a tool allows us to understand how the world can be 
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added up. An analysis of discontinuity shows the various ways in which 
the world cannot be added up. Some parts of the book are fun and 
interesting to read. I particularly enjoyed the chapter on “The Physicist’s 
Toolkit” (chap. 7). And I found Krieger’s discussion of centers (chap. 3) 
fascinating. He argues correctly, I believe, that science and scholarship 
are more generally in the business of finding and legitimating centers. 
Centers are marked or established points from which other elements 
evolve: for example, complexity, discontinuity, and hierarchy. Centers 
function to help us characterize phenomena and to motivate accounts 
(explanations). 

Yet, the book does not fit any standard analysis of the rhetorical de- 
vices used by intellectual craftspeople. Krieger believes that an account 
of our “toolishness” will tell us a great deal about the kind of cultural/ 
historical world we inhabit. He tacks back and forth between the prose 
of the natural scientist and that of the social scientist, not always with 
great success. Because he lacks a taxonomy of rhetorical devices, it is 
hard to tell whether the use of some tools rather than others at various 
times is simply a “random walk” or emanates from a “center.” 

However, the author does not locate the historical evolution of these 
tools. And we are never given very clear notions of what it means to 
understand a tool. I can use a tool for a purpose but not understand the 
theoretical principles behind it. Some technologies depend on successful 
theoretical knowledge and others do not. Johannes Kepler (1571-1630), 
who, among other things, developed and employed the calculus of varia- 
tions to derive the optimal measurements for beer kegs, found later that 
coopers, the people who actually built the kegs, were already using those 
measurements. 

It also is hard to tell what to make of Krieger’s focus on our toolishness. 
He argues that a phenomenology of toolishness should help us to bypass 
traditional, philosophical, and other dualisms, for example, subject- 
object and idealism-realism. Yet, his own attitude toward toolishness 
does not escape a kind of pragmatic instrumentalism. He urges us to use 
the tools that work or have worked. But it is the idea of what “works” 
that is at issue here, and our tools do not necessarily help us with it. As 
he notes in a discussion of mathematics, “Just because we can formally 
prove something does not make it believable” (p. 93). 

The development of our tools takes place in the context of specific 
needs. The use of tools is one of invention and adaptiveness. Yet the 
author does not indicate that the tools we operate with often function 
like black boxes or that we can investigate the black boxes of science by 
doing a network analysis of how these tools and not some others came 
to be accepted as appropriate. Perhaps, a description of our toolishness 
would take us into a large bureaucratic jungle. For example, at present, 
we measure perhaps a hundred physical variables under a wide variety 
of conditions; therefore, there are thousands of different instruments for 
measuring these variables (i.e., length, mass, time, electric current, tem- 
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perature, luminous intensity, amount of substance). Maintenance of stan- 
dards to which these instruments are calibrated is the responsibility of 
the National Bureau of Standards, which works through a hierarchy of 
federal, state, and private laboratories. 

I cannot think of a more interesting project than to describe the various 
tools that natural and social scientists have at their disposal. And it would 
be too easy to ask, Is there a difference when our tools function simply 
as tools and not as ideology? Yet, even if we accept Krieger’s description, 
for example, of the mathematical use of tools, I want to ask: What mathe- 
matics? Mathematical writing, according to the American Mathematical 
Society, is divided into more than 3,000 categories. The division of labor 
within a given discipline suggests that we need to be as clear as possible 
about which tools go with what science or subspecialty. This book begins 
that journey. 


A Measure for Measures: A Manifesto for Empirical Sociology. By Ray 
Pawson. London: Routledge, 1989. Pp. ix+337. $15.95 (paper). 


David G. Wagner 
State University of New York at Albany 


This is an important book. Ray Pawson has set out to revitalize empirical 
sociology, a discipline he sees as buffeted in recent years by phenomeno- 
logical and relativist critiques. Along with the critics he rejects an unre- 
constituted positivism, but he goes beyond them, however, to challenge 
the empiricism they share with positivism. Pawson then constructs a new 
set of rules for sociological measurement to supplant the ones he has 
discarded. These rules, grounded in actual sociological practice, empha- 
size the centrality of abstract theorizing and the logic of experimentation 
in all methodological decisions. 

Pawson begins with a review of four primary problems of empirical 
sociology raised by the phenomenological and relativist critiques. First, 
changes in cultural meaning render sociological measurement irrelevant; 
second, scales constructed from these meanings are arbitrarily chosen; 
third, meanings are artificially created and imposed in the process of 
communication; and fourth, the fact that observation is theory laden 
renders all measurement selective. 

Part 1, “Desperate Measures,” applies these criticisms to current mea- 
surement practice in sociology. Both variable analysis (largely causal 
modeling) and scaling are found wanting. However, Pawson also finds 
the criticisms wanting. They reduce measurement to the replication of 
ordinary language when the true purpose of measurement is the embed- 
ding of social properties in testing theories. 

In part 2, “A Measure of Realism,” Pawson focuses more direct atten- 
tion on the interdependence of theory and observation. Whenever theo- 
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ries are tested, a plethora of theories is involved; some are employed in 
the construction of measurement instruments, others serve as rival ac- 
counts against which any given theory is compared. As long as one theory 
is not used to play both roles, there is no circularity between theory and 
observation. Selectivity is always present, but it does not hinder the 
empirical evaluation of theories. 

Pawson proceeds to identify and develop a series of research strategies 
on the basis of his understanding of the interdependence of theory and 
observation. For example, he proposes an emphasis on “generative rea- 
soning” (i.e., the statement of abstract models of underlying social mech- 
anisms controlling a system of properties) and “closed systems” (1.е., 
experimental systems that enable researchers to isolate and test the opera- 
tion of generative mechanisms). He argues that we should focus on “ex- 
planatory networks” of theories, allowing research to link speculative 
knowledge in some areas with well-developed knowledge in others. He 
shows how the interconnectedness of theories engenders a “transduction 
process” and an “intersection process.” The former permits the testing 
of theories regarding a given property through the transformation of such 
a property into that of another, independent theory. The latter allows 
comparative evaluation of rival theories without recourse to a neutral 
observation language. 

These strategies together constitute the foundation for a “realist model 
of measurement” that is refined and applied in part 3, “Practical Mea- 
sures.” This part, covering more than half the book, provides a detailed 
analysis of work in class and stratification. It provides evidence that 
sociological practice often reflects Pawson’s realist model, even if meth- 
odological philosophy does not. It also leads to a summary statement of 
new rules for sociological measurement: (1) measurement is based in the- 
ory; (2) theories represent the action of generating mechanisms; (3) theo- 
ries are formulated in an abstract calculus of formally defined concepts; 
(4) empirical evaluation of theories is always comparative; and (5) obser- 
vation can encompass only that which is intersubjective or mutually 
known. 

Pawson’s critiques are detailed, closely reasoned, and devastating. His 
proposals are clear, thoroughly developed, and admirably applied to con- 
temporary work in sociology. My only complaint concerns the step he 
does not take. Much of Pawson’s argument depends on strict application 
of the logic of experimentation. Yet he discounts the possibility of experi- 
mental work in sociology. Thus, he ignores the growing literature in 
group processes that provides perhaps the clearest application of many 
of Pawson’s ideas. (See, e.g., the volumes of Advances in Group Pro- 
cesses, edited by Lawler and Markovsky and published by JAI.) 

But this is a quibble. Pawson’s primary audience is the vast sea of 
survey researchers in sociology. He has effectively demonstrated the inad- 
equacies in current survey methodology and has clearly developed and 
applied an alternative that overcomes these inadequacies. His book de- 
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serves a close reading by all who purport to do empirical work in soci- 
ology. 

It also deserves a close reading by those responsible for the critiques 
of the current survey methodology that Pawson is reviewing. Pawson 
tackles them directly, identifies their own adequacies, and points the way 
out of the miasma created by their uncritical acceptance. To paraphrase 
Pawson’s final sentence: “Empirical research is alive and well in soci- 
ology.” 


The Freudians: A Comparative Perspective. By Edith Kurzweil. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1990. Pp. xii+371. $35.00. 


Peter Homans 
University of Chicago 


It is no secret that the relations between sociology and psychoanalysis 
have never been cordial or particularly interesting and have only on 
occasion inspired or generated new knowledge. Still, there is a literature 
(though thin), and it has a progression (though halting). Three styles 
characterize it unmasking of the one by the other, integrating or synthe- 
sizing the two, and culture critical. 

As usual, it was Freud who started this fight when, in midcareer, he 
grandiloquently announced that all sociology was simply group psychol- 
ogy, and his followers have dutifully continued to subscribe to this view. 
Durkheim (equally combative) initiated the now-common sociological 
conviction that the contents of a person’s mind are socially constructed. 
Later, synthesizers tried to splice the two together by creating psychoana- 
lytic sociology, psychoanalytic anthropology, psychohistory, and so forth. 
More recently, there has been some critical interpretation of the cultural 
significance of psychoanalysis—for example, in the powerful work of 
Philip Rieff. However, others have said that the more salient issue of 
territory lies behind these efforts. Each insists that it will provide contem- 
porary thought with the correct and decisive vision of the individual's 
relation to society. So, these two have created their own special kind of 
Methodenstreit, and that has forestalled creative thinking and enner- 
vated thoughtful discussion. 

Edith Kurzweil says that her book is a sociological study (because she 
uses a comparative perspective) of psychoanalysis (on the Freudians). 
I found it extremely interesting, ably executed, fresh and original—a 
rewarding "read," as the newspapers say. I also think that it is so be- 
cause it focuses entirely on fresh data derived from a great variety of 
sources, while deftly passing over the familiar strife about method. Still, 
the specter of method stubbornly remained just behind my shoulder, as 
if to ask at the end, What kind of & book is this? Sociology? History? 
and so forth. Alas, I could not give a decisive answer. 
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The author’s primary question is: How and why did psychoanalytic 
ideas penetrate, in only 50 or so years, into every aspect of modern, 
Western culture? Her answer is: gifted and talented people, located in 
major institutional contexts—contexts powerfully shaped by national tra- 
ditions of thought, feeling, experience, and appreciation—each took the 
same Freud, cast it in their unique national idiom and then transformed 
those very same institutions in a fresh and unmistakably Freudian way. 
The interpretive principle that allows Kurzweil to link a distinctive read- 
ing of Freud with its equally distinctive national style is the idea of a 
*cultural unconscious." The concept derives, not from Freud, or Jung, 
or Lévi-Strauss, but Mannheim. To all of this one could reasonably say, 
a simple question gets a simple answer—have not many others tried all 
of these before? My sense of it is, yes, but not quite. 

What distinguishes this book from others is the breadth, depth, and 
particularity of the data the author has unearthed and that she then 
organizes around a number of topics or themes, and it is these latter that 
are "simple," in the sense that they һауе appeared again and again in 
most of the major books on psychoanalysis. The sources for these data 
are: histories, biographies, psychobiographies (and in some cases personal 
conversations with the authors); the published writings of the leading 
Freudians (books, articles, letters); minutes of meetings of many local, 
national, and international psychoanalytic organizations and institutes 
(and sometimes discussions with their librarians). Add to this the fact 
that Kurzweil is also fluent in French, German, and Italian. She has read 
extensively in the “everyday” literature of each of the major “psychoan- 
alytic countries," and not only the best-known theories and controver- 
sies. Her mastery of these literatures in this book exceeds that in all the 
studies of the origin and development of psychoanalysis that I have seen. 

The topics or themes are: first, the initial response to Freud’s writings 
and to those of his early followers; second, the subsequent institutional- 
ization of psychoanalysis in medicine, in education (primary and second- 
ary schools), in the universities (chiefly in departments of English or 
French literature), in the women's movement, and in the academic criti- 
cism of literature; and third, the consequences of such institutionalization 
for the several national cultures in the post- World War II period, espe- 
cially the German and French. For example, Kurzweil shows in detail 
how some German analysts opposed the Nazis while others joined them, 
and how analysts like Alexander Mittscherlich turned psychoanalysis into 
a major social force that could heal (even redeem) German postwar guilt, 
whereas in France, Jacques Lacan single-handedly turned psychoanalysis 
into a dominant form of political radicalism that then made its way into 
virtually every aspect of French intellectual, political, and everyday life. 

Kurzweil's references to a cultural unconscious linking national ways 
of life to a particular type of psychoanalytic theory or practice or internal 
organization remain completely undeveloped, but readers can actually 
turn this omission into an advantage, if they wish. Kurzweil's data are 
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so specific and so rich that a reader can reflect afresh and without con- 
straint on the very idea of a cultural unconscious. Although an old and 
despised concept that many have abandoned entirely, it still refuses to 
disappear from the scene entirely—a little like the proverbial stroller who 
cannot escape his shadow, at least as long as the sun continues to lighten 
his path. 


Demography and Degeneration: Eugenics and the Declining Birthrate in 
Twentieth-Century Britain. By Richard A. Soloway. Chapel Hill: Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1990. Pp. xix+443. $45.00. 


Douglas L. Anderton 
University of Massachusetis-Amhersi 


We build asylums for the imbecile, the maimed, and the sick; 
we institute poor-laws; and our medical men exert their utmost 
skill to save the life of every one to the last moment. .. . Thus 
the weak members of civilized societies propagate their kind. 

[CHARLES Darwin, The Descent of Man, 1871] 


The eugenic pursuits of Francis Galton, Karl Pearson, G. U. Yule, 
W. Е. В. Weldon, В. A. Fisher, Alfred Marshall, J. М. Keynes, and 
other prominent 18th- and 19th-century scientists ensured the presence 
of eugenic issues in the foundations of contemporary science. Current 
newspapers, newscasts, and legislatures testify to the pervasive influence 
of eugenics in popular culture. It is not surprising, then, that Soloway’s 
historical account of the eugenics movement stirs deep emotions and a 
strong sense of contemporary relevance. 

Galton’s choice of the term “eugenics” from the Greek eugenes, mean- 
ing noble in heredity, reveals the sentiments of class quality embodied in 
the movement. Soloway begins by noting that the Lamarckian 18th- 
century British popular mind already possessed three basic ingredients 
of eugenic reasoning: a fixation on class, a simplistic assumption that like 
begets like, and a belief in biological evolution and fitness. Fueling the 
eugenic fire was a sense of class imperilment in the face of a successful 
birth-control movement that had resulted in a disproportionate decline 
in heirs among the upper class. Paradoxically, as Soloway notes, Galton's 
Eugenics Society was to represent a "treasury of human inheritance," 
yet members on average had less than 2.3 offspring and over 2596 of the 
leadership was childless. Meanwhile, the higher fertility of the lower 
class was viewed as a product of ignorance and selfishness. Even those 
who, like Pearson, applauded neo-Malthusian fertility reductions la- 
mented the resultant loss of "national vigor." 

Eugenicists clashed sharply with the advocates of the egalitarian move- 
ments of 18th-century society. Pearson and J. S. Mill, for example, both 
recognized the contradiction between democratic values and eugenic co- 
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ercion, yet noted the potential for socialist states to restrict childbearing. 
Soloway excels in recounting difficulties of reconciling eugenicist “needs 
of the race” with the rising “woman question.” Galton, through flawed 
genealogical surveys, went so far as to “demonstrate” the lesser value 
of feminine contributions to heredity. Few of his disciples, however, 
followed Galton’s course as new Mendelian methodology supported a 
more equal contribution of the sexes to offspring. For the eugenicists, 
feminism and neo-Malthusianism formed a common opposition threaten- 
ing the dominance of the British race. Eugenicist desires to persuade 
“race mothers” to bear sufficient offspring to offset class fertility differ- 
entials faded only with World War I and enfranchisement of women. 

To eugenicists, the war brought further devastation of the race. Solo- 
way details efforts between the wars to reconstruct the race, from draft- 
ing timetables for genetic recovery to demanding hereditary potential be 
used in determining disability pensions. Under persistent influence from 
members and birth-control advocates, the Eugenics Society ultimately 
became deeply enmeshed in providing birth control. Eugenicist race re- 
constructionism, however, remained focused on the upper class, with 
fertility limitation promoted among the lower class. 

Political realities and declining class differentials in birthrates tem- 
pered wartime eugenics. However, the depression between the wars, the 
looming prospect of another war, and simplistic population projections 
fueled à new depopulation scare. Through the looking glass of race sui- 
cide, depopulationist fears remained class specific and eugenicists had 
little difficulty continuing contraceptive assistance to the lower class de- 
spite a revitalized contempt for feminism. Soloway recounts how eugeni- 
cists, in the guise of depopulationists, again confronted neo-Malthusian 
criticisms of lax scientific methodologies. Eugenics emerged, nonetheless, 
well entrenched in the new science of demography. 

British advocacy of marriage loans and baby bonuses paralleled com- 
pulsory, punitive sterilization laws and anti-Semitism in Nazi Germany, 
embarrassing eugenicists at the same time many of them watched with 
hopeful anticipation. World War II and rising birthrates temporarily 
preempted depopulationist concerns. Ultimately, despite political suc- 
cesses within the Royal Commission on Population, support for eugenics 
was weakened by post-Nazi ethical concerns, developments within genet- 
ics, and rising fertility. Soloway concludes that fundamental changes in 
the popular mind led eugenics to fade into comparative obscurity, where 
it remains latent in modern culture, possibly to reemerge in a different 
environment sanctified by a science rooted in common origins. 

Soloway's skeptical conclusion perhaps understates the role of emerg- 
ing science itself in constantly challenging eugenics. Substantial evidence 
can be mustered to demonstrate the begrudging resilience of eugenic 
influence in the popular mind. 

Perhaps to avoid imposing the present on the past, Soloway's organiza- 
tion of the text is less cohesive than one could hope for. The transition 
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from intellectual to political accounts, for example, is a product of the 
times. In addition, Soloway, unfortunately, appears not to have antici- 
pated classroom use; his lengthy text unwinds its tale slowly in a some- 
what disorderly fashion. A careful selection of passages, however, could 
prove exciting in the classroom. Meanwhile, the text rewards the more 
dedicated reader. 


Rural and Small Town America. By Glenn V. Fuguitt, David L. Brown, 
and Calvin L. Beale. New York. Russell Sage Foundation, 1989. Pp. 
xxvii +471 $55.00. 


Leif Jensen 
Pennsylvania State University 


One of the great strengths of the 1980 U.S. Census Monograph Series is 
the expertise the authors have brought to their respective volumes. Rural 
and Small Town America is exemplary in this regard. Drawing on a 
collective pool of nearly a century of research experience in rural demog- 
raphy, Glenn Fuguitt, David Brown, and Calvin Beale provide a com- 
prehensive sociodemographic portrait of rural America. Because of its 
impressive breadth and clarity, their book will surely be a key resource 
for rural scholars and policymakers for years to come. 

The analysis is based primarily on the Public Use Samples of the U S. 
censuses of 1960, 1970, and 1980, although the Current Population Sur- 
veys and other published sources allow the authors to extend trend data 
forward and backward. Their treatment is highly descriptive, replete 
with 181 lucid and informative tables, charts, graphs, and maps. Most 
of these tables offer comparisons between metropolitan (metro) and non- 
metropolitan (nonmetro) areas, and several subdivide these areas into 
rural and urban components. This fourfold geographic typology produces 
some of their most interesting findings 

A theme that runs throughout most of the book’s 13 chapters concerns 
converging, but persisting, geographic differences in many basic social, 
demographic, and economic characteristics. For example, poverty rates, 
formerly much higher in nonmetro than metro areas, now hover only 
somewhat higher in the countryside, owing to swifter declines in rates 
there. The same pattern is seen for metro-nonmetro differences in fertility 
trends. Convergence in this and other social indicators, the authors as- 
sert, reflects increasing social and economic integration between rural 
and urban America and the fact that both areas have come to be affected 
by many of the same social forces. Nonetheless, this theme concludes, 
significant differences in rural and urban populations persist—differences 
that need to be better recognized in policy circles. 

The introduction offers a welcome description of Census Bureau geog- 
raphy. Specifically, it details the technical distinctions between the 
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metro-nonmetro and urban-rural designations. This is followed by 11 
substantive chapters that fall loosely into three groups. The first group 
consists of two chapters that document the distribution and flow of people 
across space. Here the “nonmetro turnaround,” a period during the 
1970s when nonmetro areas began growing relatively faster than metro 
areas, is thoroughly explored. Chapters 4—7 describe rural and urban 
populations according to four basic demographic constructs: age-sex 
structure, race and ethnicity, household size and composition, and fertil- 
ity. The next four chapters concern the economic status and activities of 
the U.S. population. These cover the labor force and employment, indus- 
trial structure and change, the farming population, and income and pov- 
erty. A final substantive chapter replicates many of these analyses but 
concentrates on the effects of size of place (with comparisons of cities, 
towns, and rural areas). A concluding chapter synthesizes critical findings 
and discusses their policy implications. 

Being descriptive in nature, Rural and Small Town America inherently 
raises more impirical questions than it can answer. Many viable thesis 
and research article topics can be found in its pages. For example, a 
more in-depth and multivariate exploration of the differences in levels 
and trends of social indicators across the fourfold geographic typology 
could both help explain these differences and provide greater insight into 
the meaning and implications of rural versus nonmetro residence. In 
addition, more needs to be known about the causes and implications 
of the nonmetro turnaround and its aftermath. Does it truly signal a 
fundamental shift away from patterns of population concentration? To 
what degree was it caused by quality-of-life considerations? What are the 
linkages between the turnaround (and rural-urban demographic shifts 
generally) and the presumably increasing geographic integration of the 
U.S. population? 

There is much to praise and little to criticize in this book. I might offer 
some picayune complaints that the two chapters on employment and 
industry pay too little attention to occupational distributions and under- 
employment. Also, I find the chapters somewhat inconsistent in the de- 
gree to which they (1) disaggregate metro-nonmetro results according to 
rural-urban residence and (2) present post-1980 results using the Current 
Population Surveys. Finally, when demographers go to sleep at night, 
they like to hear three shoes drop in the apartment above While Rural 
and Small Town America pays ample attention to fertility and migration, 
mortality is largely ignored. In all fairness, census data are nearly useless 
in this regard. Still, much as the authors used published data on induced 
abortions, perhaps they could have compiled a simple description of 
rural-urban differences in morbidity and mortality. 

Accessible to a wide audience, Rural and Small Town America will be 
useful for policy analysis needing hard data to make a point, for students 
scrambling for a research topic, and for instructors seeking to strengthen 
course syllabi in demography and rural sociology. 
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Agents and Victims in South China: Accomplices in Rural Revolution. 
By Helen F. Siu. New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1989. Pp. 
378. $37.50. 


David Zweig 
Tufts University 


Helen Siu’s excellent monograph traces the social, economic, cultural, 
and political development of a community in the Pearl River Delta from 
its roots in the Song dynasty until today. She demonstrates remarkable 
familiarity with this community; she visited it regularly from 1978 to 
1988, read its historical records and local gazetteers, interviewed local 
historians, and became friends with its major players. This rich knowl- 
edge of pre- and post-1949 events permits her to highlight continuity and 
change over many years. 

For Siu, social change results from “the working and reworking of 
culture and political economy through the creative, conscious actions of 
human beings.” The socioeconomic structures people created became 
their bases of power while rituals surrounding these organizations taught 
peasants to accept the legitimacy of these structures and of the local elites 
who dominated them. 

Historical continuity and an emphasis on conscious action by local 
residents allow Siu to address her main thesis—that local leaders played 
one of those roles in mediating state-society relations: as brokers between 
state and society, they possessed enough leeway to pursue their own 
interests, even as they partially incorporated society into the state struc- 
ture; as state agents their role was to incorporate society fully into the 
state along lines defined by national elites. Pre-Republican institutions in 
the towns, such as guilds, ancestral halls, educational academies, and 
charity associations, which formed the social core of these rural commu- 
nities, were based on lineages and controlled the local political economy. 
Relying on the state only for political legitimacy, they could protect local 
society from state intrusion, all the while serving as its local functionaries. 
Only in the Republican period did these relationships change as a weak- 
ened economy allowed predatory “local bullies” to replace the more 
humane entrepreneurs or managers of local estates who had ruled the 
area for centuries. 

The victory of the Chinese Communist party (CCP) changed the role 
of local elites. New local agents created socioeconomic structures that 
increased the communist state’s ability to direct social change. Totally 
dependent on the state for their income, legitimacy, and power, local 
cadres, who rose to power during state-run campaigns, transformed 
state-society relations and incorporated society fully into the state’s politi- 
cal and economic structures. Because neither they nor the peasants could 
resist CCP demands, argues Siu, the result was a set of policies that 
harmed the local economy and destroyed the rich heritage of social life. 
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Thus Siu challenges one view in the literature, that which emphasizes 
the similarities between pre- and postrevolutionary local elites. Yet her 
view of local party officials as complete state lackeys is overstated. No 
doubt for land reform, collectivization, and the “grain first” policy of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s, implementing was widespread. But land 
reform had some popular support, even for the grain first policy, as well 
as for other policies in other regions of China. My work and the work of 
others, such as Jean Oi, suggest that local leaders resisted certain state 
policies that harmed local interests, creating a ritualized form of the 
policy even as they avoided the policy’s destructive content. Siu’s infor- 
mants, such as one who reported that, when the upper levels pressed 
him to implement unpopular policies in the late 1960s, he “at least made 
everyone go through the motions” (p. 242), suggest that Siu understated 
the local cadres’ ability to evade policy. 

Siu’s excellent discussion of the growth of rural enterprises—a topic 
of great significance today in China—enriches our understanding of how 
these firms affect people’s lives. She carefully documents the state’s role 
in promoting these enterprises. Still her encapsulation of the reform pe- 
riod as one of “state involution” lacks empirical specificity and a clear 
definition of terms and adds little to our appreciation of the reforms. 
Similarly, summaries at the end of each chapter sometimes find far more 
meaning in the events described than the text warrants. 

Siu’s book is a must for all students of rural China. Her discussion of 
how entire lineages first settled on newly constructed fields in the sands 
and then, over decades, moved into the towns to become new local elites 
deserves special attention from sociologists and anthropologists outside 
the China feld as well. Few authors traverse such broad historical 
ground with the depth and sensitivity of Helen Siu, and we are indebted 
to her for sharing this labor of love with us. 


Land, Labor and the Origins of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict, 1882— 
1914. By Gershon Sbafir. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1989. 
Pp. xvi+ 288. $44.50. 


John Foran 
University af California, Santa Barbara 


Gershon Shafir bas provided us with a welcome addition to the historical 
sociology of the Middle East conflict. Working in an area of the discipline 
(Middle East studies) that has made too few conceptual contributions to 
the field, Shafir sets up a complex agenda and delves deeply into available 
empirical materials to make his points. In the process he revises a good 
deal of accepted Israeli academic scholarship, while using wide compara- 
tive examples to bolster his arguments, even if theoretical issues are 
ultimately not advanced very far. 
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The key empirical questions addressed by the book are three: (1) What 
were the actual activities of the Eastern European Jewish agricultural 
workers of the second aliyah (wave of immigration) of 1904—14? (2) What 
were the tasks of state and nation (i.e., ethnic identity) formanon? (3) 
What were the social origins of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict? Along the 
way a number of theoretical debates are engaged: critiques of functional- 
ist and elite theories on Israel; tests and confirmations of views from 
dependency theory and split labor markets; comparative issues of Euro- 
pean settlement and colonization; and, underpinning all of this, an argu- 
ment about the material roots of cultural analysis. The method is solidly 
historical and comparative, drawing on numerous primary and secondary 
sources in English and Hebrew and on telling comparisons with North 
Africa, Australia, North America, and South Africa. 

Ultimately, perhaps inevitably, Shafir does not measure up to his 
avowed conception of historical sociology as “an integrated enterprise of 
historically grounded theory formation” (p. xii). Though some theory 
testing and tentative new directions appear along the way, the book 
reads more like a revision of Israeli historiography through the use of 
sociological categories. Shafir is forceful in his critique of the dominant 
views in Israeli scholarship that are embodied in S. N. Eisenstadt’s em- 
phasis on values and ideology in shaping state and society. Most works 
emphasize only the interaction of Jewish groups and focus on the British 
mandate period of the 1920s to the 1940s. As opposed to these views, 
Shafir insists on the need to study production issues, organizational ca- 
pacities, and economic interests as the larger setting that informs ideology 
and politics. His great contribution is to demonstrate how experiments 
with problems of land acquisition and the composition of the labor force 
contributed to the shaping of the future Israeli state in the period before 
1914. Faced with limits to the amount of land that could be purchased by 
Jewish planters, the workers of the second aliyah attempted to “conquer 
labor” by monopolizing the labor market for themselves. By 1908, Jew- 
ish workers controlled skilled agricultural tasks (thus they split the labor 
market the way the French settlers did in North Africa) but did not make 
high enough wages to reproduce a “European” standard of living for 
themselves. The alternative of bringing in Yemeni Jews as cheap labor 
also failed but affected later social structure by planting the roots of the 
relative marginalization of misrahi (North African and Middle Eastern) 
Jews in Israeli history and society. Only after 1910 did the emergence of 
the cooperative settlement (later the kibbutz) furnish an unintended solu- 
tion to effective Jewish colonization and Israeli state formation. The 
kibbutz simultaneously provided collectively owned land for settlement, 
higher living standards for the rural working class, and made increases 
in the Jewish population possible. By excluding Arab labor, it put the 
stamp of a nationalist reality on the socialist ideal, and, in terms of state 
formation, it linked the Histadrut labor movement to the World Zionist 
Organization as the pillars of the future state. Labor nationalism would 
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be somewhat moderate in its territorial demands in consequence of its 
prediction on exclusively Jewish labor. 

The book has several strengths. Its revisions of previous work on Israel 
are based on sound and detailed scholarship. In particular, an intriguing 
argument about culture is carried on with functionalists (and now the 
new cultural historians) to the effect that cultural difference is intelligible 
only when more broadly situated within underlying social relations (al- 
though the author goes too far in a materialist/structuralist direction). 
The comparative passages, interestingly often suggested by historical 
contemporaries, help locate Jewish settlement in the larger context of 
European colonialism and colonization efforts. Shafir makes another con- 
tribution by elucidating the roots of the Israeli-Palestinian conflict, al- 
though he places far too much emphasis on Jewish labor and nationalism 
to tell the full story. On the negative side, his chapter on dependent 
development in Ottoman Palestine is not a rigorous application of theory, 
although his insistence in it on the process nature of dependency is sugges- 
tive, if schematic. Nor does any clear picture of social structure emerge 
from his comments on Middle Eastern “social hierarchy” (again, in part 
the result of his leaving out the Palestinian side of the story). Similarly, 
there is virtually no discussion of gender in the book. 

These reservations duly noted, it is to be hoped that this book will 
reach its audiences. Historical sociologists of the Middle East and sociolo- 
gists working on issues of nationalism, colonialism, labor markets, and 
settlement societies will all benefit from this work. 
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Editor’s Note 


We remember the contribution of C. Arnold Anderson, whose death in 
June 1990 deprived this Jowrnal—and the discipline at large—of one of 
its most energetic and long-standing supporters. His seven years as editor 
of AJS marked a period of tremendous growth for the Joxrnal. 

Anderson’s ties to А75 were long and distinguished. His first contribu- 
tion to the Journal appeared in March 1929 (“Ап Experimental Study 
of ‘Social Facilitation’ as Affected by Intelligence’ 7. While at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, he served as advisory editor (195357). After coming 
to the University of Chicago in 1958, his contact with the Journal contin- 
ued, and from 1966 through 1973 he served as editor. During that time, 
AJS grew from 800 to 1,600 published pages per year. 

Many of us benefited from knowing Anderson and his work—in the 
classroom, through this Journal, or through other forms of collegial con- 
tact. In remembering him we pay tribute to the best the academic life 
has to offer. 


The Two Lefts? Occupation and Party Choice 
in France, Italy, and the Netherlands! 


David L. Weakliem 
Cornell University 


It has recently been argued that class divisions in politics are being 
altered by the emergence of conflicts over nonmaterial issues. Since 
the main support for the new (“postmaterialist”) left is in the mid- 
dle class, segments of the middle class are attracted to the left, 
while more traditionalist working-class voters move to the right. 
This paper uses log-linear association models to test this argument, 
examining occupation and party choice in France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands from 1973 to 1985. While there is evidence of a post- 
materialist dimension, its importance is generally stable across time 
and cohorts. The conclusions still hold when education is taken into 
account. Recent political developments are better understood as a 
general shift in attitudes among all classes than as a change in the 
relative importance of different class divisions. 


INTRODUCTION 

Social scientists are accustomed to seeing politics in capitalist democracies 
as a contest over the distribution of material goods, setting a left based 
in the working class against a right based in the middle class. In recent 
years, however, this view of politics has been called into question. Many 
analysts have argued that social or cultural questions have become rela- 
tively more important than material issues and that traditional patterns 
of class voting have consequently been disrupted. The growing impor- 
tance of noneconomic issues means that some members of the middle 
class are increasingly attracted to the left, while more traditionalist 


! My thanks to Michael Hannan, Susan Olzak, and the AJS reviewers for useful 
comments on previous drafts, and to Ron Breiger for technical advice. The data were 
made available by the Inter-University Consortium for Political and Social Research 
and were originally collected by Jacques-René Rabier, Helàne Riffault, and Ronald 
Inglehart. Neither the collectors of the original data nor the ICPSR bear any responsi- 
bility for the analyses or interpretations presented here. Send requests for reprints to 
David L. Weakliem, Department of Sociology, Cornell University, Uris Hall, Ithaca, 
New York 14853. 
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working-class voters move to the right. I seek to test these claims by 
analyzing data on occupation and party choice for France, Italy, and the 
Netherlands from 1973 to 1985. I use the European Community Studies 
of Inglehart, Rabier, and Riffault (1985) and employ new methods for 
the analysis of cross-classified data (Gilula and Haberman 1986; 
Goodman 1987) that make it possible to distinguish among the dimen- 
sions of association. I find that two separate dimensions are necessary to 
explain voting patterns in these countries but that comparison by year 
and cohort indicates little change in the relative importance of these 
dimensions. Rather than a change in the extent or direction of class 
cleavages, there appears to be a general shift of all classes along the 
existing dimensions. 


THE ASSOCIATION OF CLASS AND PARTY 


Class, while never the only determinant of political behavior, has been 
a strong and enduring cleavage in most industrial societies. Even theo- 
rists of the “end of ideology” generally held that class divisions remained 
central to democratic politics. Lipset, for example, suggested that class 
was the distinctive political cleavage of advanced industria! society: other 
categories might remain important because of historical experiences, but 
only class divisions were necessarily generated by the current organiza- 
tion of society. In the early 1960s, Lipset stated that "as the workers 
have become integrated into the body politic, they have not shifted from 
voting socialist to backing bourgeois parties. If anything, the opposite 
seems to have occurred” (1964, pp. 344—45). The intensity of ideological 
differences between the parties might decline, but the continued existence 
of inequality meant that the “democratic class struggle" (Anderson and 
Davidson 1943; also cited in Lipset [1981], p. 230) remained in effect. 
Recently, however, observers from diverse theoretical perspectives 
have suggested that traditional class divisions are losing force. Inglehart 
(1987, p. 1289), for example, speaks of the “diminishing marginal utility 
of economic determinism," arguing that the picture of politics as a strug- 
gle over economic inequality is suited to an age of scarcity and is conse- 
quently becoming progressively less relevant to advanced industrial socie- 
ties. Material issues, he argues, are being superseded by issues related to 
values. Offe (1985, p. 857) proposes a similar analysis, claiming that the 
traditional left-right model of politics is becoming inadequate and that 
“a new cross-cutting dimension must be added." This new politics fo- 
cuses not on material concerns but on issues of "identity and autonomy? 
(Offe 1985, p. 842). From a quite different point of view, Bell (1976, pp. 
479—80) sees the growth of an “adversary ideology" associated with 
cultural modernism whose "values, centered on personal freedom, are 
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profoundly anti-bourgeois.” Finally, there is a growing body of work on 
“new social movements,” which in Kriesi’s words “have not primarily 
articulated economic demands but have been more concerned with cul- 
tural issues . . . of individual autonomy and with issues related to new, 
invisible risks affecting people in more or less similar ways, irrespective 
of their social position” (1989, p. 1079). A number of terms have been 
applied to these movements and their values, but Inglehart’s “postmate- 
rialist” has become the most widely used, and it will be adopted here.? 

'The appearance of postmaterialist concerns, in these views, alters the 
relation between class and party. The new issues, although not directly 
concerned with class, are nevertheless associated with different classes. 
Inglehart argues that postmaterialist values follow from economic secu- 
rity and education and are consequently most prevalent in the middle 
class. Offe (1985, р. 832) agrees that “the paradigm of ‘new politics’. . 
is rooted in major segments of the new middle class." In particular, the 
critique of “affluence” and economic growth that is prominent in the 
new politics is, according to Bauman (1982, p. 176) "like few other 
criticisms of present-day society, . . . unambiguously a class ideology; it 
represents, only thinly veiled, the specific worries of the affluent middle 
class.” 

For historical reasons, the “left” is more sympathetic to postmaterial- 
ist values; in consequence, as these issues become more important, there 
is increasing tension between the left’s traditional materialist and newer 
postmaterialist supporters. The implications are summarized by Lipset: 
“There are now two Lefts, the ‘materialist’? and the ‘postmaterialist,’ 
which are rooted in different classes. . . . Both Lefts are often in the 
same party, . . . but they have different views and interests... . Some 
workers move... to more conservative groupings which espouse growth, 
favor a competitive mobile society, and retain beliefs in traditional social 
values. The Left, however, picks up support from the growing ranks of 
the intelligentsia. Thus, the correlations between class and party voting 
have been reduced” (Lipset 1981, pp. 510-11). 

The aim of this paper is to specify and test the preceding account of 
the relation between class and party. Lipset (1981, p. 505) and Inglehart 
(1987, p. 1297) have supported their arguments with evidence that class 
differences in voting have generally declined over the past few decades. 


? Although there is room for argument as to whether the term is strictly accurate, the 
new political and social movements are often skeptical about the value of economic 
growth and increased material consumption. Cohen (1983; p. 97), e.g., points to 
“themes of limited or no-growth, anti-Industrialism, rejection of the work-ethic, and 
hostility to over-complexity” as important to new social movements. Hence, their 
ideology can be seen as opposed to materialism in the usual sense, although some 
goals (such as environmental protection) do have a “material” component. 
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Yet such a trend is not decisive evidence since a growth of postmaterial- 
ism is not the only explanation for a decline in class voting, if such a 
decline has indeed occurred.’ The key to a better test is found in Lipset’s 
reference to “two lefts”: the argument is not that the working and middle 
classes are changing their positions on the traditional left-right scale, but 
that a new dimension of political polarization is emerging. Inglehart and 
Rabier (1986) maintain that political parties are beginning to adapt to 
the new ideological cleavage, and that we increasingly see “the post- 
materialist vote going to parties that have distinctive programmes tai- 
lored to post-materialist concerns" (Inglehart and Rabier 1986, p. 479). 
Offe (1985, p. 857) makes a similar distinction on the left, proposing “a 
triangular model of the political universe: the forces of the traditional left, 
liberal and conservative forces, and the new social movements including 
their . . . experiments with ‘green’ or ‘alternative’ parliamentary poli- 
tics." If this argument is correct, the “new politics” left should be based 
primarily on the middle class, while the traditional left should continue 
to draw support mainly from the working class. Rather than saying 
merely that the overall association between class and vote should decline, 
we can predict a change in the exact form of association. 

In a sense, the arguments proposed by Inglehart, Lipset, and Offe are 
not new. There have always been some middle-class members of leftist 
movements, and they have often been more interested in cultural or 
moral issues than in material ones. Conversely, claims that the working 
class is especially susceptible to appeals of the right on issues such as 
*patriotism" or opposition to minorities date back at least a century (see 
Hall 1987, pp. 65—70). Early empirical studies of political attitudes found 
that ideology had at least two distinct dimensions, economic leftism and 
political liberalism. Forty years ago, Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee 
(1954) found that positions on economic and on international and civil 
rights issues were virtually uncorrelated. They suggested that “this lack 
of relationship . . . proved to be a chronic source of difficulty for Roose- 
velt and Truman in rallying materially liberal workers and farmers be- 
hind symbolically liberal programs for civil rights and international rela- 
tions" (1954, p. 198). Yet they also found that domestic liberalism had 
a much stronger relation to the vote than did international liberalism. 
Thus, the distinctive claim of the postmaterialist argument is not that a 
second ideological dimension exists, but that it is having an increasing 
impact on voting. 


3 Another popular argument suggests that classes are becoming increasingly frag- 
mented, so that class іп general is becoming less relevant to party choice. According 
to this account, there is a decline in class voting, but it is caused by a growth of 
nonclass cleavages such as public vs. private sector rather than by new forms of class 
divisions (see, e.g., Dunleavy 1980) 
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Despite the emphasis of both authors on the growth of a new left, the 
postmaterialist analysis also implies a corresponding growth of a new 
group of conservatives primarily concerned with social and cultural is- 
sues. Most observers assume, however, that this vote is going mainly to 
the traditional conservative parties rather than producing new parties on 
the right. There is, however, no need to take a position on this question, 
since the methods used in this analysis estimate positions along dimen- 
sions rather than clustering groups of parties. Whether there are postma- 
terialist parties of the right thus becomes an empirical question. 

Analysis in terms of dimensions also makes it clear that the two lefts 
(or two rights) are not mutually exclusive. That is, many people take 
leftist positions on both economic and cultural questions. The postmateri- 
alist argument is about the relative importance of the different issues. Tf 
postmaterialist issues become of greater concern to most people, the par- 
ties that stress those issues will grow at the expense of the parties that 
continue to treat them as secondary. 

This predicted change in the importance of the dimensions should be 
distinguished from another type of change involving general shifts along 
a dimension. The prediction of the postmaterialist account is that certain 
differences among class voting pattern (those representing the traditional 
left-right distinction) will decline, while others (representing the new poli- 
tics) will increase. An alternative possibility is that differences among 
classes will remain the same but that all classes will shift along the politi- 
cal spectrum. In terms of statistical models, the postmaterialist argument 
implies the existence of interaction effects between class and period, while 
the alternative involves only main effects. The growth of parties repre- 
senting the “new politics" could be explained by either a changing associ- 
ation between class and party or a uniform shift in all classes. Only the 
first, however, would be consistent with the postmaterialist argument. 
The distinction between these two accounts will be central in understand- 
ing results of the analysis reported here. 


MODELS AND DATA 

The association between two variables may be analyzed in many ways, 
but log-linear models for variables with ordered categories have some 
important advantages over other approaches (Goodman 1984), The pres- 
ent analysis is based on the "association model" (Goodman 1987, p. 576). 
This model predicts the cell counts in a cross-tabulation of class and 
party as: 


login) =a +r, + c+ > iata. 
& 
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where r, and c, are dummy variables for the i rows (classes) and j columns 
(parties). The association between the row and column variables is ex- 
pressed in the last term, where Ё is the index of the dimension, t and « 
are standardized scores for the row and column categories along the 
dimension, and ф is a weight representing the strength of association. 
These scores are not imposed by the investigator but are estimated along 
with the other parameters. Most previous applications of the association 
model have employed only a single dimension, but the number of dimen- 
sions is limited only by the size of the table. Models with two dimensions 
are used in Gilula and Haberman (1986) and Smith and Garnier (1987). 

The association model may be understood by comparison with factor 
analysis or canonical correlation analysis of a set of dummy variables 
representing class and party.* Like these procedures, the association 
model produces sets of scores for classes and parties along a number of 
dimensions, but it has the added advantage of permitting tests of hypoth- 
eses about number of dimensions and differences among parameters. The 
log-linear association model may therefore be used for both exploratory 
and confirmatory analysis. 

In the subsequent analysis, the primary interest is in comparing the 
strength of association over time or across cohorts. Since comparison is 
difficult if all the ¢ and м scores are allowed to differ, most attention will 
be focused on the parameters ф. These parameters measure the “intrinsic 
association" along that dimension (Goodman 1987, p. 576): the larger 
the absolute value of ф, the stronger the relation between the variables. 
By analogy to ordinary regression, ф can be seen as the slope of the 
association across rows or columns. The predictions of the postmaterial- 
ist argument are that (1) two dimensions will be necessary to explain the 
association between class and party, (2) these dimensions can be interpre- 
ted as representing economic and postmaterialist value divisions, and (3) 
the ф corresponding to the value division should increase over time. 

A few other points about these models should be noted. First, some 
normalizing restrictions are necessary to identify the parameter estimates. 
Here, we will follow Goodman's (1984, p. 127) practice of standardizing 


* Goodman (1987) gives an extensive discussion of the relations between the associa- 
tion model and approaches related to principal components analysis. 

$ The strength of association can be measured by the odds ratios in the 2 X 2 subtables 
formed from adjacent rows and columns: »,5,, 5 ,,,5,,,, Fora given set of row 
and column scores, an increase in ф implies an increase in the odds ratios (Goodman 
1984, рр. 124-25). Another approach to measuring the strength of the relationship 
would be to consider the reduction in the chi-square from adding that dimension—1.e., 
testing the hypothesis that ф is zero. This procedure would give essentially the same 
results in the present analysis. 
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the scores by requiring that 
pt, = Оапір, й = 1 


where р, is the proportion of cases in row i, with corresponding condi- 
tions for м. Second, as in unrestricted factor analysis, there is no unique 
way of distinguishing the dimensions. Since no equivalents to the rota- 
tions used in factor analysis have yet been developed, we will define 
the dimensions by requiring them to be orthogonal and maximizing the 
variance explained by each sequentially. The resulting dimensions will 
not necessarily correspond to the representation most meaningful in theo- 
retical terms, but this indeterminacy fortunately affects only the ease of 
interpretation, not any of the statistical results. 

The data are taken from the European Community Studies carried out 
initially in 1973 and twice a year from 1975 onward (Inglehart et al. 
1985). These surveys are unique in containing comparable information 
on occupation and voting intentions over a reasonably long period of 
time. Each survey asks the respondent what party he or she would vote 
for “if an election were to be held today.” (In Italy, the respondent is 
asked whether he or she “feels closer to one particular party.”) The 
surveys also contain information on six categories of occupation and em- 
ployment status: farmers and fishermen, self-employed professionals, 
self-employed business owners, manual workers, nonmanual workers, 
and “top management." This system of occupational classification is 
based more on common sense than on an explicit theory of class, but 
the surveys do not contain the more detailed information necessary to 
reproduce other class definitions. Yet despite the possible drawbacks of 
this occupational classification, the classifications do make distinctions 
between the self-employed and wage workers and between manual and 
nonmanual workers that are central to Weberian class schemas such as 
that of Giddens (1975). Hence, it represents an improvement on most 
previous studies of class voting, which generally use a simple manual/ 
nonmanual dichotomy (e.g., Alford 1972). All people are classified by 
their own jobs, rather than by the job held by the “head of the house- 
hold,” while those who are not employed (students, the unemployed, 
retirees, and full-time homemakers) are excluded from the analysis. 
There has been a good deal of debate on both of these issues, particularly 
on whether married women should be classified by their own job, their 
husband’s job, or some combination of the two. These issues cannot be 


5 This final category is problematic because its size differs greatly among the countries, 
suggesting that coders employed more stringent definitions in some countries than in 
others Nevertheless, the distinction still seemed worth preserving, since the main 
comparison is over time within countries rather than between countries. 
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adequately discussed here, but it happens that the choice does not make 
any important difference for this analysis; results of a separate analysis 
of men and women will be briefly discussed later in the paper. 


THE POSTMATERIALIST HYPOTHESIS 


The central assumption of most versions of the postmaterialist argument 
is that concern with economic issues declines as material well-being in- 
creases. People whose material needs are largely satisfied become more 
concerned with what Inglehart (1984, p. 33) calls “social and aesthetic 
quality of life,” including issues such as self-expression, a sense of com- 
munity, and protection of the environment. Education generally in- 
creases the importance people attach to values such as self-expression 
and individual autonomy. It is, consequently, the affluent and educated 
groups that are most likely to espouse postmaterialism. 

The programs of leftist parties generally express the values favored by 
postmaterialists: think of the slogan “liberty, equality, fraternity.” In 
contrast, the values emphasized by the right, such as preserving order 
and respect for authority, are irrelevant or antithetical for postmaterial- 
ists. Hence, postmaterialists tend to support the left. Yet the traditional 
supporters of left-wing parties, manual workers, generally are material- 
ists. As postmaterialist issues become more prominent, “they have some- 
times engendered a materialist reaction, . . . mobiliz[ing] segments of the 
working class, as well as the traditional middle class . . . in opposition 
to proposed social change” (Inglehart 1984, p. 33). Lipset (1981, p. 521) 
similarly argues that “reactive social conservatism has helped to recruit 
support for right-of-center parties from less privileged and less educated 
strata.” These processes are expected to become more important in de- 
termining political alignments as postmaterialist themes become more 
central in political discourse. 


Expected Class Positions 

Which classes will have the highest prevalence of postmaterialist values? 
For the reasons mentioned above, one would expect the middle class 
to be more postmaterialist than the working class, and Inglehart (1989, 
p. 164) finds this to be the case. Further distinctions can also be made 
within the middle class. If economic security and education promote 
postmaterialism, the “new middle class” of salaried white-collar workers 
is likely to be more postmaterialist than the traditional petty bourgeoisie." 


? It is possible that further divisions could be made within the new middle class 
(see the survey in Brint [1985]. Some accounts see the major base of leftism as the 
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Independent professionals are better educated than farmers or owners of 
small businesses and are often protected against economic competition 
through licensing and professional regulation, so they may also tend to- 
ward postmaterialism. The position of top managers is ambiguous, since 
people with postmaterialist values may be attracted to jobs offering a 
relatively low level of material rewards, such as teaching or social service 
(Inglehart 1989; Macy 1988). If this is the case, managers may be predom- 
inantly materialist by self-selection, despite their education and affluence. 
Nevertheless, according to Inglehart's index, younger managers and 
professionals are very strongly postmaterialist (Inglehart 1989, 
рр. 319—322). To summarize, a postmaterialism dimension should oppose 
salaried white-collar workers (and possibly managers and independent 
professionals) to manual workers and the petty bourgeoisie. 

Expectations for the conventional left/right dimension are clear: man- 
ual workers at the left, white-collar employees in the middle, and execu- 
tives and petty bourgeoisie on the right. This ordering is found, for exam- 
ple, in my (1989) analysis of British election data. 


Expected Party Positions 

Class voting depends not only on the values of people in different classes 
but also on whether parties appeal to those values. Testing the account 
of changing class alignments is possible only where parties offer voters a 
range of choice over both dimensions. The selection of France, Italy, and 
the Netherlands is dictated primarily by this consideration.’ To aid in 
following subsequent discussion, the parties in these nations are listed in 
table 1, ordered roughly by ideology with the left at the top.? More details 





“intelligentsia,” which is only a fraction of the salaried middle class. Such accounts 
usually hold that material interests differ within the middle class or that self-selection 
leads certain segments to support the left. Others, like Inglehart (1977, 1984, 1987), 
stress the common factors of education and affluence and do not put much importance 
on this distinction. For tbe present purposes, the important point is that in either case 
the center of support for the new politics is contained within the middle class. Further 
investigation of divisions within the middle class would require data with more de- 
tailed occupational information. 

* Although & good deal of work on postmaterialism and related issues has focused on 
West Germany, that nation cannot be used for this analysis since it was dominated 
by two parties for most of the period. Until the rise of the Greens, there are too few 
parties to make dimensional analysis useful. 

* Certain small parties were combined with others that seemed similar ideologically 
and had indistinguishable class bases. For example, several small religious parties in 
the Netherlands were combined. In France and Italy, the class composition of those 
who favored "other" parties did not differ significantly from those who did not express 
a preference; in the Netherlands, however, it did differ, so "other parties” was kept 
as в distinct group. The complete list of parties is contained in the documentation for 
Inglehart et al. (1985). 
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France Netherlands Italy 
PSU Communist Proletanan Democrats 
Communist Pacifist Socialist Radical 
Socialist Radical Communist 
MRG Labor Socialist 
CDP Democrats '66 Social Democratic 
Radical Social Democrats Republican 
Ecologists Centrum Christian Democratic 
Gaullists Catholic Liberal 
Giscardian Anti-Revolutionary MSI 
UDF Christian Historical Union Other 
Other Christian Democrats DE/NA 
DK/NA Liberal 

Miscellaneous religious 

Other/DE/NA 


NoTX.—Parbes (except Other and DK/NA) m each country are ordered roughly from most left (top 
of bst) to most nght, following Inglehart et al (1985) 


on the ideology and history of the parties are given in the Appendix 
below. Since the appearance of new parties is fairly frequent in all three 
nations, the party systems are likely to be responsive to the rise of new 
concerns. As early as the mid-1970s, Inglehart (1977, p. 250) found that 
"the conventional Left-Right dimension has been modified to accommo- 
date the Materialist/Post-Materialist dimension in these countries." 
France is a possible exception, since it seems to have a lower prevalence 
of postmaterialism than would be expected from its economic develop- 
ment alone (Inglehart 1987, p. 1294) and most evidence (Inglehart 1987, 
p. 1297; but see also Abramson 1971) indicates that class voting in France 
has declined little, if at all, over the past few decades. These considera- 
tions would suggest that the postmaterialist dimension is likely to be the 
weakest in France. Inglehart (1977, p. 261), however, argues that be- 
cause of the recent establishment of the current party system, France 
should be among the countries least resistant to realignment around new 
issues. Consequently, even if the new dimension in France is weaker 
than would be predicted by economic development alone, its emergence 
should still be discernible. 

Inglehart's analysis of voters and party candidates (1984, pp. 48—51) 
supports the claim that parties offer a choice on both the materialist and 
the postmaterialist dimension. He finds that it is possible to distinguish 
between the traditional left of Communists and Socialists and a “new 
politics” left that includes parties such as the Ecologists, the Italian 
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Radicals, the Dutch Radicals, the Democrats '66, and the French Unified 
Socialists (PSU). This second group appeals strongly to postmaterialists 
and hence is expected to be at the left of a postmaterialist dimension. 
Communist and Socialist parties are expected to be less strongly on the 
left of this dimension, but we can anticipate some national differences in 
the location of the Communist parties. The French Communist party has 
been reluctant to abandon its traditional policies and structure and has 
taken “conservative” positions on issues such as nuclear power. The 
Italian Communists, on the other hand, have been more willing to adopt 
policies that would appeal to middle-class postmaterialists: Inglehart 
(1977, p. 242n) remarks that the party “seems to enjoy a relative prefer- 
ence in the Post-Materialist constituency . . . [but] support for the French 
Communist Party does not show a similar pattern." The Dutch Commu- 
nists, like the Italians, seem to have oriented themselves to postmaterial- 
ist concerns. Liberal parties such as the Italian Republicans, because of 
their traditional emphasis on individual freedom, may also have some 
appeal to postmaterialists. 

Expectations about parties of the right are less clear. While a distinc- 
tively postmaterialist right is possible in principle, observers disagree 
over whether one actually exists. Flanagan (1987) argues that there is a 
new right, which avoids questions of economic redistribution and focuses 
on moral concerns such as "law and order, restrictions on immigration, 
opposition to abortion and anticommunism" (Flanagan 1987, p. 1308). 
As a result, the new right obtains strong support from working-class 
voters, who are attracted by cultural traditionalism without being re- 
pelled by economic іпіегезіз.! Inglehart, however, generally implies that 
there is only one right and that the so-called new right may be more 
extreme but is on essentially the same dimension as the traditional right. 
Offe's (1985) "triangular" model of political division also clearly implies 
that there is no distinctively new right. In his analysis, the “conservative- 
liberal? right forms a single undifferentiated group. Hence, while it is 
agreed that traditional conservative parties should be on the right on 
both dimensions, the position of parties such as Italy’s neofascists (MSI) 
is ambiguous. They should definitely be at the extreme right of any post- 
materialist dimension, but there is disagreement over where they should 
fall on a materialist or economic dimension. 

Most of the literature on political socialization suggests that predisposi- 
tions are set in early adulthood and remain fairly constant thereafter. All 
available evidence suggests that younger cohorts are considerably less 


? Flanagan's argument is thus very similar to Lipset's (1981, pp. 87—179) hypothesis 
of separate dimensions of authoritarianism and economic leftism with its suggestion 
of the possibility of a distinctively working-class “fascism.” 
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TABLE 2 
Fir or ORDERED CATEGORY MODELS, POOLED DATA, 1973—85 


FRAMCE NETHERLANDS ITALY 
(N = 11,861) (N = 7,056) (N = 10,703) 
Морт. С? вс G у BIC с фф BIC 
Independence. ...... .. 1,002.3 55 4911 9196 65 343.6 861.3 50 397.4 
1 dimension... ........ 2113 40 —1605 219.6 48 —205.8 2383 36 —95.7 
2 dimensions.......... ? 492 27 —2018 43.4 33 —249.0 86.1 24 —136.6 
3 dimensions... ...... 20.4 16 —128.3 18.6 20 —158.6 331 14 —968 


materialist than older ones. Hence, the postmaterialist account predicts 
that the major cause of change in the class-party association should be 
the replacement of materialist cohorts by postmaterialist ones (Inglehart 
1987, p. 1296). If this is the case, comparisons of cohorts may show 
patterns of change more clearly than comparisons of years. Yet compari- 
sons among years will be informative if (as Inglehart suggests) parties 
respond relatively slowly to changes in the electorate. That is, in the 
early years of a cohort, there may be a demand for postmaterialist policies 
but no party that is committed to them. Only when parties begin to 
respond will this demand find an outlet. The span of years considered 
here is well suited to discovering such change: several parties expected 
to appeal to postmaterialists (such as the Ecologists and the Italian Radi- 
cals) were formed in the 1970s, and postmaterialist themes became more 
prominent within some of the established parties. 


ANALYSIS 


A natural first step is to ask how many dimensions are needed to account 
for the association between class and party and whether they can be 
interpreted in terms of theoretical expectations. Table 2 shows the results 
of fitting association models for the three nations when data are pooled 
across years. The fit of the models can be assessed by the fit statistic (G?) 
in relation to the degrees of freedom. Because of the large samples (about 
10,000 cases per nation) the standard chi-square test of fit might be re- 
garded as too stringent, so the table also includes the BIC statistic sug- 
gested by Raftery (1986), which adjusts the fit statistic by sample size 
and degrees of freedom. A negative value for the BIC is desirable, and 
a smaller value represents a better fit. One-dimensional models clearly 
fail to completely account for the association between class and party in 
any of the nations. Adding a second dimension improves the fit substan- 
tially, although the models for Italy and France still do not fit at conven- 
tional levels of significance. According to the standard chi-square test, a 
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Fic. 1.—Class and party scores from the two-dimensional association model, 
France. Scores are standardized as described in the text. Parties are symbolized 
by X, classes by O. 


third dimension produces statistically significant improvements of fit in 
all nations, but the gain is small relative to the first two dimensions, and 
the BIC suggests that two-dimensional model should be preferred. Since 
inspection of the individual scores for the third dimension did not suggest 
any interesting substantive interpretations, discussion will be confined to 
the two-dimensional models." 

As the postmaterialist account predicts, a single dimension is not suffi- 
cient to explain the association between class and party. To evaluate the 
theory further, we must turn to individual scores for classes and parties, 
displayed in figures 1—3. Each point corresponds to the position of a party 
or class in the two-dimensional space, as in conventional multivariate 
techniques such as factor analysis. The figures are arranged so that the 
first dimension is on the horizontal axis and the second is on the vertical, 
with parties and classes represented by different symbols. From the fig- 
ures, it is possible to make statements about the similarity of classes and 
parties on each dimension. For example, looking at the figure for France 
(fig. 1), we find that the Ecologists are close to the Socialists on the first 


11 Addition of a third dimension had the greatest effect in Italy, where it reduced the 
G? by 53.0 (10 df). The scores for the third dimension suggested a difference in the 
preferences of farmers and professionals among parties of the right, with farmers more 
disposed to support the Christian Democrats and professionals to support the Liberals 
or Republicans. The finding, while plausible, is not particularly relevant to the present 
investigation, so the third dimension is not considered further. 
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Fic. 2.— Class and party scores from the two-dimensional association model, 
the Netherlands. Scores are standardized as described in the text. Parties are 
symbolized by X, classes by O. Farmers are off the vertical scale (4.91). 
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Fic. 3.— Class and party scores from the two-dimensional association model, 
Italy. Scores are standardized as described in the text. Parties are symbolized by 
X, classes by O. 
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dimension but are most similar to the MRG (a nonsocialist “radical” 
party) on the second. The Ecologists are fairly close to manual and non- 
manual workers on the first dimension and to top managers and profes- 
sionals on the second. They are distant from both business and farm 
owners on both dimensions, which suggests that they received little elec- 
toral support from these two groups (as was the case). 

As mentioned above, the axes of the figures are defined to be uncorre- 
lated and to maximize the variance accounted for by the first dimension. 
This is arbitrary in terms of the theory, which does not require that. 
the dimensions be uncorrelated. Fortunately, it does appear that the 
dimensions as defined here can be reasonably interpreted in terms of 
theoretical expectations. The scales are ordered so that the “left” corres- 
ponds to a negative score on each dimension. The first appears to corre- 
spond to the traditional left/right division. In all three countries, we 
find an opposition between Communist and conservative parties that 
corresponds to an opposition between manual workers and the petty 
bourgeoisie. Socialist parties and nonmanual employees, as expected, 
occupy intermediate positions. The second dimension, however, opposes 
professionals, top management, and nonmanual employees to the petty 
bourgeoisie and farmers. The parties associated with professionals and 
nonmanual workers include the Unified Socialists and Ecologists in 
France, the Pacifist Socialists in the Netherlands, and the Radicals in 
Italy—all parties representing “new politics" in Inglehart’s account. 
This is exactly the division predicted by the postmaterialist account.” 

Given the strong relation between education and many social attitudes, 
it is worth asking whether the second dimension merely reflects educa- 
tional differences among the classes. I found that adding years of educa- 
tion to the analysis has little effect on party preference along the first 
dimension but definitely shifts people toward the left of the second dimen- 
sion, a result that supports the interpretation of this dimension in terms 
of postmaterialism.'’ As would be expected, the class effects became 


V Tt is worth noting, however, that in the Netherlands and Italy manual workers are 
very close to the white-collar groups on this dimension. This finding suggests that 
authors such as Lipset have exaggerated the extent to which the working class is 
opposed to the new middle class on the noneconomic dimension. Whether this result 
would hold under other class schemas is a point deserving further investigation 

3 The education variable was based on age at leaving school and grouped into six 
categories. Analysis showed that it could be treated as a continuous linear variable 
without significant loss of fit. The analysis treated the class and party scores from the 
previous stage as fixed and estimated the weights on interactions between class and 
party and class and educations. A full maximum-likelihood analysis would use the 
table of class by party by education and estimate scores for each simultaneously. 
Because of the sparseness of the resulting table and the size limits of the programs 
used, this approach was not feasible. 
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weaker, but they remained significant in all three countries. Thus, it 
appears that education is indeed one of the factors underlying the second 
dimension, but that class also has a distinct effect of its own. 

Although the preceding results are consistent with the postmaterialist 
account of political divisions, it would be desirable to establish that the 
positions are in fact related to political beliefs. In several of the European 
Community Surveys, respondents were asked to agree or disagree with 
statements on the desirability of reducing economic inequality, increasing 
public ownership, extending government management of the economy, 
strengthening military defense, protecting the environment, developing 
nuclear power, and severely punishing acts of terrorism. The party scores 
from the analysis reported in figures 1—3 can be compared to the average 
positions of party supporters on these issues. The first three statements 
are traditional issues of conflict between the left and right, appealing to 
the material interests of different classes, while the last three are more 
related to the concerns said to characterize postmaterialism. The tradi- 
tional left is expected to favor the first three positions; the postmaterialist 
left, to favor protecting the environment, oppose nuclear power, and 
oppose severe punishment of terrorists. Defense is more ambiguous: while 
pacifism may be an important part of the ideology of new social move- 
ments, the Cold War has made opposition to & stronger military an im- 
portant issue to Communist parties as well. Hence, both lefts are ех- 
pected to oppose the military, but it is not clear which should do so more 
strongly. If my interpretation of the class-party association models is 
correct, scores on the first dimension should be strongly correlated with 
average positions on inequality, nationalization, and government man- 
agement, and scores on the second dimension should align with positions 
on the environment, nuclear power, and terrorism. This is not to say 
that dimension scores should be uncorrelated with issues in the other 
group. Since “leftist” positions on both of these sets of issues tend to go 
together on an individual level, some correlation of both dimension scores 
is likely with all issues. The important comparison is the relative 
strength of association: scores on the second dimension should be more 
strongly correlated with leftist positions on the postmaterialist issues than 
with the materialist issues. 

Correlations of the party scores and average issue positions are dis- 


^ A confirmatory factor analysis of individual policy positions showed the expected 
division between the two sets of issues. If a first factor is allowed to load on inequality, 
government management, and nationalization, and another on defense, terrorism, 
nuclear power, and the environment, the interfactor correlations range from 0.4 to 
0 6 in the three nations. 
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played in table 3.15 The study asked respondents to agree or disagree 
with statements about the desirability of pursuing the stated goals. A 
positive correlation indicates that support for the goal is greater among ' 
supporters of what I have interpreted as the left. We see, for example, 
that supporters of parties on the left of the first dimension tend to favor 
nationalization and oppose expansion of nuclear power. For the Nether- 
lands and Italy, the expected pattern is evident: the first dimension has 
stronger correlations than the second with inequality, nationalization, 
and government management, while the second has stronger correlations 
with defense, environment, nuclear power, and terrorism. In France, the 
pattern is less obvious, since the first dimension is more strongly corre- 
lated with positions on all issues. Closer examination, however, shows 
that the results are consistent with expectations: “leftism” on the second 
dimension has the expected associations with defense, nuclear power, 
environmental protection, and punishing terrorism. On the economic is- 
sues, “leftism” on the second dimension actually has a slight negative 
correlation with traditionally leftist positions. Hence, the difference be- 
tween the two sets of issues is quite substantial. This result is underlined 
when one looks at the complete ordering of parties on different issues: 
for example, supporters of the Communist and Socialist parties are most 
favorable to government efforts to reduce inequality, while supporters of 
the Ecologists and PSU are most strongly opposed to the extension of 
nuclear power. 

Because of the indeterminacy in defining the dimensions, it would be 
unwise to make too much of the negative correlation of the second dimen- 
sion and traditional economic issues in France. Somewhat different re- 
sults could be obtained by rotating the axes or allowing the dimensions 
to be correlated. Nevertheless, it does seem that in France the second 
dimension has not emerged as clearly in terms of party ideology, although 
it is evident in the association of class and party. This may indicate that 
the interpretation of politics in traditional left-right terms is stronger in 
France than elsewhere, supporting Inglehart’s (1987) claims on the slower 
development of a postmaterialist ideology there. Even for France, how- 
ever, the most important result of this analysis is to show that the two 
dimensions derived from the class-party association have different pat- 
terns of correlation with economic and noneconomic issues. Conse- 


В These are aggregate-level correlations, based on the average scores of party support- 
ers. Analysis of individual-level correlations leads to essentially identical conclusions 
on the interpretation of the dimensions, although all of the individual correlations are 
naturally smaller than in the aggregate analysis. 
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TABLE 4 


Frr or TWO-DIMENSIONAL ASSOCIATION MODELS FOR OCCUPATION AND VOTE 


Model France Netheriands Italy 
Constant. ...... .. 7105 (534) 580.7 (488) 623 2 (500) 
Variable... ......... 664.8 (514) 553.2 (470) 589.4 (480) 
Variable 

party scores...... 397.6 (336) 310 9 (348) 395.9 (312) 
Variable 
class scores......... 537.6 (440) 435 2 (410) 502 0 (400) 


NOTE.— Flgures are maxximum-lHikelfhood chi-aquares Degrees of freedom are in parentheses. 


quently, the interpretation of the scores in terms of materialist and post- 
materialist dimensions is justified. 


Changes over Time 


In the association models, change can be modeled by making the row 
and column scores in table 3 identical across years while permitting the 
weights for the two dimensions to vary. This representation is consistent 
with the postmaterialist account, which sees the change in terms of the 
changing relative importance of two constant political divisions. Ingle- 
hart’s (1989) and Lipset’s (1981) accounts suggest that the coefficient for 
the first dimension should decrease and the second should increase over 
time, as postmaterialist concerns replace materialist ones in determining 
voters’ choices. Two less restrictive models are also estimated for pur- 
poses of comparison. The first holds the class (column) scores constant 
and allows the party (row) scores to vary by year, which may be interpre- 
ted as supposing that the basic dimensions of ideology remain the same 
but that parties can change their response to them over time. The second 
model lets class scores vary by year, while the party scores stay fixed. By 
examining the estimates from these less restrictive models, it is possible to 
see whether any general trends are obscured or distorted by the unusual 
behavior of particular parties or classes. 

The fit statistics of association models allowing change in parameters 
are displayed in table 4. The improvement can be assessed by the differ- 
ences in models in fit and degrees of freedom: for example, allowing 
weights to differ in France reduces the fit statistic by 45.7 (710.5 — 664.8) 
at the cost of 22 (534—512) degrees of freedom, which is significantly 
better than one would expect under the null hypothesis of a chi-square 
distribution. Allowing the weights to vary produces significant improve- 
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ment in France and Italy and a marginally significant improvement in 
the Netherlands. 

The precise nature of the changes in weights can be seen in table 5, 
which shows differences from the mean value of ф by year for the three 
nations. The means are simply the averages of the weights for all 12 
years in the given country. A negative sign indicates that the effect of 
the dimension was weaker than the average for the period as a whole, 
and a positive sign indicates that it was stronger than average. The 
postmaterialist account predicts that the differences for the second dimen- 
sion will tend to shift from negative to positive over the years. In fact, 
for France and Italy there is no evidence of any trend: the weights change 
from one election to the next, but there is no general tendency to increase 
or decrease. If any trend exists, it is dwarfed by short-term fluctuations. 
For the Netherlands, there seems to be a tendency for the weight of the 
first dimension to decline. It is not clear, however, that the second dimen- 
sion is becoming more important: the estimates for the later years tend 
to be greater than average, but the maximum occurs in 1981, and later 
years are not significantly different from the mean. 

Turning to the less restrictive models, we find that allowing class or 
party scores to vary improves the fit in France and the Netherlands, 
although not in Italy. From inspection of the estimates, it appears that 
certain parties or classes did shift on one or the other of the dimensions, 
but there were no clear regularities across nations. In short, the more 
complicated models add further detail but do not significantly change the 
overall picture. Regardless of which model is used, the analysis by years 
does not bear out the prediction of a general shift in the weights of the 
dimensions. | 


Changes across Cohorts 


Since the comparison of years does not show clear differences, I turn to a 
comparison of cohorts, which might reveal long-term trends more clearly. 
Respondents are divided into eight birth cohorts for the analysis: before 
1920, 1920-29, 1930-39, 1940-44, 1945-49, 1950—54, 1955-59, and 
after 1960. Five-year intervals were used after 1940 because economic 
growth, which is held to be a major source of value change, was more 
rapid in the postwar period. The prediction is that the second dimension 
(postmaterialism) should have relatively greater weight in the younger 
cohorts, which are composed of people who grew up in circumstances 
where material needs were less pressing. 

Table 6, which shows the deviations from the mean values of ф for 
cohorts, indicates that the dimension weights do differ significantly 
among cohorts in France and the Netherlands, but not in Italy. Examin- 
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ing the individual weights, however, we do not find the trend predicted 
by Inglehart’s account. For France, all cohorts except the oldest and 
youngest are similar. The oldest cohort differs in having low weights on 
the first dimension—that is, the conventional left-right division is unusu- 
ally weak, although the postmaterialist dimension is not especially strong. 
For the youngest cohort, both dimensions have low weights, but the 
second is especially weak. In this cohort, the class cleavage associated 
with postmaterialism is completely absent, which is exactly opposite to 
what is expected. For the Netherlands, there appears to be a general 
decline in the effect of the first (materialist) dimension: it is strongest in 
the three oldest cohorts, somewhat weaker in the fourth, and weaker 
still in the last four. There is, however, no clear pattern for the second 
dimension: it is strongest in the 1950—54 cohort but quite weak in the 
1955—59 cohort. As in France, the youngest cohort stands out by having 
low weights on both dimensions. For Italy, the overall differences among 
cohorts is not significant, although once again the youngest cohort has 
low weights for both dimensions. 

In general, there are no signs of a trend toward replacement of conven- 
tional class divisions by postmaterialist divisions. If the youngest group 
is the harbinger of a trend, it is the decline of both sorts of class divisions. 
Even this, however, would probably be an unjustified conclusion. Divi- 
sions of all kinds tend to be weakest among younger voters, simply be- 
cause they have not been fully incorporated into conventional party poli- 
tics. If this is accepted as an explanation of the youngest cohort's 
distinctiveness, the picture is clearly one of stability in class cleavages. 
While some cohorts appear to differ from the norm, their behavior is 
probably related to the political situation in their formative years rather 
than to any general social changes. Otherwise, it would be difficult to 
explain why, for example, conventional class divisions have an unusually 
weak effect among the pre-1920 cohort in France, but an unusually 
strong effect among the same cohort in Italy. As with the comparison 


16 Separate analysis of men and women by cohort indicated some differences, but no 
general trends. The weight of each dimension was approximately the same for women 
and men, and differences among cohorts did not follow any obvious pattern. The 
most striking individual differences were in the oldest cohorts of French and Dutch 
women, where the association along the first dimension was unusually weak in both 
and association along the second was also weak for the Dutch. For Italy, on the other 
hand, the oldest cohort of women showed no significant difference from the average. 
One possibility is that women in this cohort are more significantly influenced by 
husbends' voting choices than are younger women, an effect which could be weaker 
in Italy because of the absence of political competition during that cohort's early 
adulthood. 
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among years, the best way to summarize the results is to note the absence 
of any clear trend.” 


DISCUSSION 


Idemonstrate that class divisions, whether analyzed by year or by cohort, 
are largely constant in the three nations analyzed here. The one fairly 
clear change is an absolute decline of the materialist dimension in the 
Netherlands, which, while consistent with the postmaterialist account, 
is not a central proposition. Contrary to expectations, the second dimen- 
sion is nowhere becoming more important in absolute terms. While the 
postmaterialist theory is correct in maintaining that class divisions cannot 
be reduced to a single dimension, it is apparently mistaken in claiming 
that the second dimension is becoming steadily more powerful. 

One might object that the time period being considered is simply too 
short or that the relatively troubled economic situation prevailing in the 
1970s and 1980s inhibited the growth of postmaterialism. Yet these objec- 
tions would not account for the stability across cohorts. Unless people 
can switch rather quickly between orientations, which is inconsistent 
with understanding orientations as basic values, short-term political and 
economic conditions should not obscure the growth of postmaterialist 
cleavages across cohorts. 

If the results are accepted, however, another question arises. How can 
they be reconciled with the apparently powerful evidence that Inglehart 
and others have assembled for the postmaterialist thesis—the apparent 
decline of class voting, the disproportionate participation of some 
middle-class groups in new social movements, and the appearance of 
nontraditional leftist parties? To insist on the stability of political divi- 
sions would seem to overlook these important aspects of contemporary 
politics. Nevertheless, I believe that the apparently disparate evidence 
can be reconciled by supposing that there are trends in average position 
along the dimensions. In particular, it is possible that all classes have 
been moving toward the postmaterialist left.!* Such a shift, I will argue, 


П А similar analysis was carried out companng the dimension weights across educa- 
tional categories. As with the analysis by year and cohort, there was no discernible 
trend across categories, although there are a few significant individual differences. 
Once again, there is no evidence that the strength of “materialist” or “postmaterial- 
ist” dimensions varies systematically. 

Ч А suggestive piece of information on this point can be found in Brints (1984, p. 
65) analysis of data from the United States, where he classifies ideologies into six types 
developed from answers to survey questions. He finds that respondents under 35 years 
of age are overrepresented among “New Politics Liberals.” If a dimension of cleavage 
similar to postmaterialism is growing in importance, they should be correspondingly 
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could account for all of the recent developments offered as support for 
the postmaterialist account. 

The possibility of a general shift can be evaluated by fitting models for 
the association of cohort and party. If we take the party scores from the 
analysis reported in figures 1—3 as fixed and estimate cohort scores for 
the association, the cohort estimates can be understood as affinity for the 
left or right of each position.'* The results, displayed in table 7, show a 
clear tendency for the later cohorts to be on the left on the postmaterialist 
dimension in all three nations. This movement, rather than being steady, 
seems to involve a large shift between the cohorts born before and after 
World War II, with smaller differences among the younger cohorts. À 
good deal of anecdotal evidence suggests that the cohorts that came to 
political consciousness during the late 1960s and early 1970s would be 
farthest to the left, with the most recent cohorts (those born after 1955) 
nearer the center. There is some evidence of such a tendency, especially 
in Italy, but any conservative trend among the youngest cohorts is small 
compared to their shared differences from the older cohorts. In France 
and Italy, although not the Netherlands, we also see a general movement 
to the left on the first dimension. 

Such movements along either dimension could produce changes in class 
voting as conventionally measured even without a change in the impor- 
tance of the dimensions (Heath, Jowell, and Curtice 1985, pp. 40—41). 
The most commonly used measure, the Alford index (Alford 1972), is 
defined as the proportion of manual workers voting left minus the propor- 
tion of nonmanual workers voting left. When the average support for the 
left is very low (or very high), the difference between classes as measured 
by this index will also be low, even if the relative difference is large. 
Hence, assuming the middle class is to the left of the working class on 
the nonmaterial dimension, if the population as a whole is initially on 
the right and moves toward the center, then the absolute increase in 
middle-class support for the left will be greater than the increase in 





overrepresented among “New Right Conservatives," but this is not the case: it is 
respondents over 55 who are most likely to fall into the "New Right" group. Since 
it is not clear that Brint is measuring materialism and postmaterialism in the sense 
сае үр руг кош ОДНЕ йшй а чер кешш ыйы 
that there has been a general movement toward the 


19 More precisely, the model is: 
logia) ^a tr, +o, + мн, +03, 


for the i by j table of party by cohort, where s, and з, are the estimated party scores 
from the analysis of the table of class by party. Then и and v are sets of dummy 
variables representing the position of the classes along the dimensions defined by the 
party scores. 
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Occupation and Party Choice 


working-class support, and overall class voting as measured by the Alford 
index will decline. In fact, if an Alford index is computed for each French 
and Italian cohort using the present data, it is found to be considerably 
smaller in the younger cohorts. As discussed above, there is no general 
change in the relative importance of the dimensions to change in these 
nations, but there is a leftward shift among younger cohorts on the post- 
materialistic dimension. This, apparently, is what the index is detecting. 
With this result in mind, the decline in class voting that Lipset and others 
have found for several nations is not clear evidence for a change in class 
alignments, and does not necessarily contradict the present findings. 

A general leftward shift along the postmaterialist dimension would also 
account for the appearance of new parties and social movements. The 
leftward shift would mean that the potential constituency of movements 
for various social reforms is expanding. Most analysis, including this one, 
suggests that certain parts of the middle class will be in the forefront of 
support for such movements. At the same time, our interpretation implies 
that the working class, rather than reacting against these movements, 
is also becoming more favorably disposed toward them. This claim is 
supported by Kriesi’s (1989, p. 1096) finding of broad support across 
classes for the Dutch peace movement. While the new middle class is the 
one most prepared to take action in support of the peace movement, 
substantial proportions of all classes profess some sympathy.” 

It is not possible to undertake a full explanation of the cohort shift 
here, but some preliminary investigation is possible. In particular, since 
education and affluence have often been seen as major causes of postma- 
terialist leftism, it is worth seeing whether the cohort and class effects 
remain when education and family income are taken into account.?! Fam- 
ily income (measured by quartile in the current income distribution) is 
found to produce a strong rightward shift on the first dimension, but to 
have no effect on the second. Thus, the claim that affluence shifts people 
toward the postmaterialist left appears to be false if affluence is under- 
stood as relative position in the national income distribution. Whether 


20 Tn some nations, recent years have also seen the rise of right-wing social movements 
focusing on values. The support for these movements may be largely from the working 
class or petty bourgeoisie, as Luker (1984) finds for antigbortion activists. Yet these 
movements are to a larger extent reactions against the success of new social movements 
of the left. That is, those who are opposed to the values of postmaterialism may be 
driven to become more active even while their numbers are shrinking. 

?! Since the analysis of a complete four-way table would involve an unmanageably 
large number of distinct cells, I took the party scores reported in figs. 1—3 as fixed. 
That is, each person’s party choice was assigned the score corresponding to that party, 
which made it into a continuous variable. This makes it possible to perform an 
ordinary regression analysis on the individual cases and to test for main and interaction 
effects of the independent variables. 
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affluence on the societal level has an effect is a separate question and 
cannot be addressed with the data used here. Education is strongly asso- 
ciated with cohort, so taking it into account might be expected to change 
the estimated cohort effects more substantially. Controlling for education 
does weaken class and cohort effects, but both nevertheless remain 
strongly significant. Rising average levels of education thus account for 
some, but not all, of the cohort differences found in this study. 

Testing for interactions of class, education, and cohort revealed only 
one effect on theoretical interest: the interaction between education and 
cohort. The effect of education on the second dimension appears to in- 
crease among younger cohorts; that is, the tendency for more educated 
people to be on the left of this dimension is stronger among the young. 
Given the correlation between education and occupation, a continuation 
of this trend could result in increased importance for the second dimen- 
sion of class-party association. Yet since the previous analyses showed 
that the relative weight of the dimensions has been essentially constant, 
it appears that some other factors have worked to offset this effect. While 
we cannot rule out the possibility that the second dimension will eventu- 
ally grow relative to the first, it has evidently not yet been realized. 

To summarize, observers such as Inglehart and Lipset hold that educa- 
tion and cohort change the relative weight of materialist and postmateri- 
alist concerns. The present analysis does not support this part of their 
argument: education and cohort affect the position of people along the 
dimensions but do not affect the relative importance of the dimensions. 
The two dimensions exist alongside each other among all cohorts and at 
all levels of education. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Despite some secondary qualifications, the basic results of this analysis 
are clear: the association between class and party has been essentially 
constant in France and Italy; in the Netherlands, there is some evidence 
that the traditional class division is becoming less important, but no sign 
that the postmaterialist dimension is becoming more important. Thus, 
the postmaterialist argument on the changing importance of different 
class divisions is not supported. Even if investigations of other nations 
support the postmaterialist analysis, the present work has shown that it 
is not true for all advanced capitalist democracies. Hence, one can con- 
clude that changes in class voting, when they occur, are not the direct 
consequence of general social trends common to industrial societies. 
While this investigation has not focused on explaining the differences 
among countries, one possibility is that they result from party strategies 
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and government policies. Esping-Anderson (1985), for example, finds 
differences in the extent of Social Democratic “decomposition” in Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, which he explains by differences in the 
social policies implemented by the parties. To discover whether a similar 
explanation could account for the differences among the countries consid- 
ered here would require a separate project, but the general approach 
seems promising. 

Finally, it should be emphasized that the postmaterialist account is 
correct on one important point: the relation between class and vote can- 
not be described adequately by a single dimension. That this is true even 
for the oldest cohorts suggests that the conventional model of class politics 
may have been inaccurate even before it attracted widespread challenge. 
It is easy to see the present as more difficult and uncertain than the past, 
not because it actually is so, but simply because we are more removed 
from the complexities of the past. The results of this analysis, while not 
definitive, suggest that even the past relations between class and party 
choice may have been more complex than allowed for in sociological 
theory. Rather than oppose a simple class alignment of the past to the 
allegedly more complex divisions of the present, we should extend class 
analysis to account for the real complexity of both periods. 


APPENDIX 

Descriptions of Parties 

This Appendix briefty describes the ideology and history of the parties in 
France, Italy, and the Netherlands, using Day and Degenhardt (1980) as 
the major source. Figures in brackets at the end of each entry are the 


percentage of respondents supporting the party for the combined years 
1973—85. Acronyms or abbreviations in parentheses link party names 
with variables used in the Appendix tables. 


^ 


France (see table Al below): 

PSU (Unified Socialist Party): leftist party, supported student and work- 
ers’ movement in 1968; led an electoral alliance of “ecological, femi- 
nist, and regional groups” (Day and Degenhardt 1980, p. 107) in 1978 
parliamentary elections; supporters of other far-left groups are also 
included here [3.1] 

Communist party (PCF): dominant party on the left until the 1970s; 
moderated Leninist principles during the 1970s but remained relatively 
orthodox; supported the Socialist candidate (Mitterand) in 1974 and 
1981 [9.0] 

Socialist party (SOC): has eclipsed the Communists as the major party 
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of the left; principal governing party since 1981; has followed relatively 
moderate policies in power [29.8] 

MRG (Left Radical Movement): leftist splinter of Radical party; has gen- 
erally supported the electoral alliance of the left [2.0] 

CDP (Center for Democracy and Progress): alliance of centrist groups; 
supported Giscard in 1974; merged into UDF in 1978 [2.1] 

Radical party (RAD): centrist party; dominant in Third and Fourth Re- 
publics; supported Giscard in 1974; merged into UDF in 1978 [2.5] 
Ecologists (ECO): formed in 1980 from an alliance of several environmen- 

talist groups [4.6] 

Gaullists (GAU): groups descended from the Gaullist movement; chal- 
lenged by Giscardians in the 1970s for dominance on the right but has 
since reemerged as the major force [12.7] 

Giscardian (GIS): groups supporting Giscard d'Estaing (president 1974— 
81), including Republicans; generally center-right [8.3] 

UDF (Union for French Democracy): formed in 1978 by an alliance of 
non-Gaullist groups on the center and center-right; supported Giscard 
[1.6] 

Other (OTH): includes regional parties [4.4] 

Don’t know/no answer (DK/NA): [19.7] 


Netherlands (see table A2 below): 

Communist (COM): relations with the Soviet Communist party have 
been distant; has sought to cooperate with other socialist parties [1.2] 

Pacifist Socialist (PAC): leftist party oriented toward pacifism [2.4] 

Radical (RAD): left-wing splinter from Catholic party; has favored social- 
ist and environmentalist policies [2.3] 

Labor (LAB): leading party of the left; social democratic policies [26.7] 

Democrats '66 (D66): program emphasizes environmentalism, “responsi- 
bilities for the oppressed and the underdeveloped countries” (Day and 
Degenhardt 1980, p. 243); has participated in coalition governments 
with Labor party [7.7] 

Social Democrats (SDP): right-wing splinter from Labor party [0.7] 

Centrum (CEN): moderate party [0.3] 

Catholic (CAT): Christian Democratic party; traditionally one of the ma- 
jor conservative groups [2.7] 

Anti-Revolutionary (ARP): conservative, Protestant-based party [1.1] 

Christian Historical Union (CHU): conservative, Protestant-based party 
[1.0] 

Christian Democrats (CDP): union of the three preceding parties, formed 
in 1978 [18.4] 

Liberal (People’s Party for Freedom and Democracy) (LIB): “liberal con- 
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servative, supporting free enterprise and the separation of Church and 
State” (Day and Degenhardt 1980, p. 244) [17.4] 

Miscellaneous religious parties (REL): includes several small conservative 
Catholic and Protestant parties [2.1] 

Other (OTHYDon't know/no answer (DK/NA): [16.0] 


Italy (see table A3): 

Proletarian Democrats (PRO): split from Communist party in opposition 
to its "historic compromise" with the Christian Democrats [1.4] 

Radical (RAD): left-wing splinter from liberal party; has emphasized so- 
cialism, feminism, individual rights, and antimilitarism [1.3] 

Communist (PCI) major party on the left, although it has been chal- 
lenged by the Socialists recently; has been less orthodox than French 
Communists, abandoning much of Leninist ideology [17.2] 

Socialist (PSI): social democratic party; has grown in size since the 1960s; 
led government after 1983 [14.0] 

Social Democratic (SDP): split from Socialists in 1947 in protest of cooper- 
ation with the Communist party; has moved somewhat to the right, 
joining in coalitions with the Christian Democrats [3.4] 

Republican (REP): liberal party, emphasizing individual rights; tradition- 
ally popular among non-Communist intellectuals; has participated in 
coalitions with the Christian Democrats [3.4] 

Christian Democratic (CDP): largest Italian party, although it has lost 
ground in the 1970s and 1980s; led government until 1983; center-right 
policy [22.8] 

Liberal (LIB): conservative party, emphasizing support for free enterprise 
[2.5] 

Italian Social Movement (MSD): extreme right party, sometimes seen as 
descended from Mussolini's fascist movement; also includes supporters 
of Monarchist party [4.2] 

Other (OTH): includes regional parties [0.8] 

Don't know/no answer (DK/NA): [28.9] 
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This paper links organizational change to social inequality by exam- 
ining how organizational dynamics affected rates of gender integra- 
tion among California state agencies between 1979 and 1985. The 
analysis draws on theories of organizations and organization- 
environment relations to identify factors that influence economic, 
political, and social pressures for change, the costs of change, and 
capacities to change in a specific work setting. In conformity with 
those theories, it is shown that progress toward gender integration 
has been substantially influenced by the degree of external pressure 
and vulnerability, the relative sizes of various internal interest 
groups (e.g., women, nonwhites, unions) that favor or oppose inte- 
gration, the extent of structural inertia to which an organization is 
prone by virtue of its size and age, and by characteristics of agency 
leadership. Some implications of these results for studies of organi- 
zations and of social inequality are discussed. 


INTRODUCTION 


Women have entered the labor force in unprecedented numbers, accom- 
panied by dramatic increases in efforts to integrate workplaces by sex. 


! An earlier version of this paper was presented at the 1988 American Sociological 
Association annual meeting in Atlanta. This paper was partially completed while the 
first author was a fellow at the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral Sciences; 
support from the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation and the Center staff is gratefully ac- 
knowledged. The second author was partially supported by the Behavioral Sciences 
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Accordingly, academics and policymakers have paid close attention to 
the magnitude and determinants of sex segregation, particularly because 
of its important consequences: the exclusion of women from certain occu- 
pations has been shown to benefit men and harm women economically 
and psychologically (see, e.g., Halaby 1979; Treiman and Hartmann 
1981; Wharton and Baron 1987). Although recent studies suggest signifi- 
cant occupational integration in the last few decades (England 1981; 
Beller 1984), other research suggests that these studies mask extensive 
segregation of women into less privileged jobs, firms, and industries 
within occupations that merely appear to have become more integrated 
(Bielby and Baron 1984; Strober and Arnold 1987; Tienda and Ortiz 
1987; Reskin 1988). 

Given the upheavals organizations are facing in response to pressures 
for gender equity, surprisingly few studies have examined gender segre- 
gation in its organizational context. Bielby and Baron (1984, 1986) апа- 
lyzed a sample of California establishments spanning the period from 
1959 to 1979 and reported extremely high levels of sex segregation across 
diverse organizational forms and industries. They found that large, 
male-dominated organizations are more segregated and that “union con- 
tracts and formal bidding procedures, positional specialization of the 
workforce, reliance on firm-specific skills, and manual job tasks [also] 
facilitate employer strategies that either keep women out of the establish- 
ment completely or confine them in segregated job classifications” (Bielby 
and Baron 1984, p. 42). Growth and top-level organizational commit- 
ment to change were associated with progress in reducing segregation 
levels over time (also see Shaeffer and Lynton 1979; Roos and Reskin 
1984; O’Farrell and Harlan 1984; Konrad and Pfeffer 1991). 

This organizational research has expanded our understanding of gen- 
der inequality in significant ways beyond studies relying on more сопуеп- 
tional occupational and individual-level data. However, despite calls to 
“bring the firm back in,” there has been little systematic research on the 
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dynamics of organizational inequality in general and gender segregation 
in particular—that is, how changes in organizations help or hinder gen- 
der equity in the workplace. Similarly, although students of complex 
organizations have become increasingly interested in organizational ad- 
aptation and change, they have devoted little attention to changes in the 
organization of employment and opportunity per se. 

This paper links the study of organizational change to the study of 
inequality by developing and testing hypotheses about how organiza- 
tional dynamics affect gender desegregation. The following section sur- 
veys prevailing perspectives on organizations and develops hypotheses 
about how organizational dynamics influence progress toward gender 
integration at work. After describing the data, methods, and measures 
used to test these hypotheses, we report analyses of desegregation trends 
among California state government agencies between 1979 and 1985 and 
supplement those agency-level results with brief analyses of processes 
operating within agencies that have affected the success of integration 
efforts. We discuss the implications of our findings in the conclusion. 


THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON GENDER INTEGRATION IN 
ORGANIZATIONS 


Most economic analyses of segregation patterns point either to changes 
in labor supply and quality as determinants of progress toward integration 
or else to changes in segregation tastes amd costs among various constitu- 
encies, such as employers, customers, and unions (e.g., Becker 1971). 
Yet except for studying how government antidiscrimination enforcement 
may have raised the costs of ascriptive job assignments and wage alloca- 
tions (see, e.g., Freeman 1981; Smith and Welch 1984; Leonard 1989), 
researchers have devoted little effort to examining why some work orga- 
nizations integrate their work force faster than others. We believe socio- 
logical theories of organizations may be helpful in identifying factors 
that influence the economic, political, and social costs and benefits of 
integrating a specific workplace by sex. We view job integration as the 
net result of a series of organizational changes, involving new approaches 
to recruitment, selection, and promotion; career development; and job 
analysis and classification. Organizations are pressured to effect these 
changes by external and internal constituencies— such as affirmative ac- 
tion officers, external watchdog agencies, and female and nonwhite 
employees— who impose costs (in the broadest sense of the term) on 
agencies that do not respond. Át the same time, not all organizations 
are equally vulnerable or responsive to pressure. Some organizations are 
insulated from external scrutiny by virtue of having clout or autonomy 
in their political and market environments. Moreover, there are impedi- 
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ments to change—especially in large, old, complex organizations with 
entrenched leadership—that potentially reduce the capacity to alter 
long-standing employment practices even in the face of considerable pres- 
sure for change. 

Recent work in organizational sociology has identified various aspects 
of organizations and their environments that facilitate or impede change. 
We draw on this recent work to identify organizational factors likely to 
affect pressures for, costs of, and capacities to change segregated job 
assignments. Our perspective focuses principally on the demand side of 
the picture—why some organizations would be more able and willing 
to integrate—which has been relatively neglected in studies of gender 
inequality. We do not ignore the labor supply available to each organiza- 
tion, but instead ask, Relative to organizations facing similar labor- 
supply constraints, how quickly or slowly has a particular state agency 
become integrated? 


Environmental Influences on Integration 


Organizational theories such as population ecology, resource dependence, 
and institutionalization are typically portrayed as distinct or mutually 
exclusive paradigms. However, they often focus on different organiza- 
tional phenomena (or different facets of the same phenomena), so it is 
often not clear to what extent they represent rival perspectives. This 
ig especially true in applying these perspectives to the topic of gender 
integration, which has not been an explicit focus of theoretical or empiri- 
cal work in any of these traditions. Accordingly, rather than develop a 
single, stylized “organizational theory” of gender integration, we draw 
instead on multiple perspectives to develop hypotheses about the determi- 
nants of sex segregation trends within California state agencies. 

A main difference among theories of organizational change concerns 
whether they focus on the costs of adapting to environmental change or 
on the costs of mot adapting. Ecological models of organizations, for 
instance, highlight factors that constrain an organization’s ability to 
adapt. In the context of gender integration, relevant environmental 
changes include the entry of large numbers of women into the labor force, 
rapid increases in their educational and professional credentials, and ma- 
jor changes in prevailing norms, laws, and interests regarding equal em- 
ployment opportunity. Larger and older bureaucracies are assumed to 
exhibit greater structural inertia because change is economically and po- 
litically more costly in such settings. Moreover, stable procedures and 
routines allow organizations to reproduce and legitimate themselves ex- 
ternally over time and often develop an aura of inevitability for members, 
engendering moral opposition to change (Stinchcombe 1965; Carroll 
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19844; Hannan and Freeman 1984). Accordingly, the population ecology 
literature suggests that small organizations and those founded more re- 
cently will be faster to desegregate, all else being equal. 

On the other hand, Maniha (1975) and Meyer and Brown (1977) found 
that government agencies became increasingly bureaucratic and merit- 
ocratic in their personnel activities as they aged. Since desegregation is 
largely a process of modifying personnel practices, these findings suggest 
the opposite hypothesis: older agencies may integrate faster because one 
by-product of their maturity is more meritocratic personnel administra- 
tion. These two streams of research thus suggest conflicting predictions 
about how organizational age might affect gender integration. 

Other organizational theories highlight the costs of not responding to 
changes in environmental conditions. Resource dependence theorists, for 
instance, regard planned organizational changes as strategic responses 
designed to satisfy or preempt demands from external constituencies that 
control key resources (Pfeffer and Salancik 1978). In this vein, past re- 
search has documented greater egalitarian reform in those firms and in- 
dustries subject to the strongest external pressures and most dependent 
on government purchases (Salancik 1979; Freeman 1981; Smith and 
Welch 1984; Dobbin et al. 1987). Constituencies that control critical re- 
sources (that are not elsewhere available) have the potential for influence; 
if a key constituency supports integration, then it presumably can pres- 
sure the organization to speed up remedial efforts. 

Among California state agencies, the most critical resource is funding. 
Some agencies obtain funding from user fees and other special sources. 
Others obtain most of their revenues from federal agencies. Many agen- 
cies depend largely or entirely on the state General Fund and, accord- 
ingly, are controlled by the California State Legislature’s budgetary dis- 
cretions (although much spending is mandated by existing laws). State 
and federal officials have some responsibility for ensuring that agencies 
pursue employment equity. The State Personnel Board, as well as collec- 
tive bargaining units representing state civil servants, prepare statistical 
reports documenting employment patterns by sex and race, which are 
distributed to legislators, the governor, and the media. Control over 
agency budgets may be a potent weapon available to the legislature and 
governor in encouraging more egalitarian employment practices. Accord- 
ingly, we hypothesize that budgetary dependence on the legislature or 
federal government accelerates integration relative to agencies that obtain 
funds primarily from user fees or other independent sources. 

Yet resource dependence is not necessarily destiny. Political scientists 
(e.g., Мое 1987, рр. 486—88) have noted that budgets are often an ineffec- 
tive contro] mechanism. Some agencies depend on the legislature for 
funding but nevertheless have greater institutional autonomy with re- 
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spect to the vagaries of the political process (and may thus be able to 
avoid pressures for employment equity). This autonomy has at least two 
sources. First, the mandate for some California state agencies is derived 
from the state constitution. Other agencies have a mandate that derives 
wholly or substantially from federal legislation. In these cases, even if 
legislators wished to reprimand agencies for not making progress toward 
gender equity, their ability to do so is restricted compared to that of 
agencies whose existence is entirely under the control of legislature. This 
suggests that, all else being equal, progress toward integration will be 
more rapid in agencies whose mandate is statutory (i.e., based on specific 
state legislation) than those whose mandate derives from the state consti- 
tution or federal law. 

Second, institutionalization theorists argue that when it is difficult or 
costly to evaluate the efficacy of an organization according to objective 
technical criteria, external constituents may instead emphasize the propri- 
ety of an organization’s procedures (Meyer and Rowan 1977; DiMaggio 
and Powell 1983). This reasoning suggests that agencies that can demon- 
strate their operating efficiency (e.g., the Franchise Tax Board, which 
collects state income taxes) may be better able to insulate themselves 
from scrutiny concerning processes not directly related to “the bottom 
line.” In contrast, agencies that lack clear technical criteria for assessing 
performance (such as the Coastal Conservancy) may integrate faster be- 
cause constituents place greater emphasis on procedures and policies in 
evaluating organizational performance. 

One way in which the costs of not integrating the work force have 
been raised for California state agencies is through monitoring by the 
State Personnel Board (hereafter, SPB), a watchdog agency charged with 
monitoring and enforcing compliance with affirmative action and equal 
opportunity mandates. Near the beginning of the period we analyze, 
some agencies in our sample received "sanction orders" from the SPB 
for past deficiencies. These reprimands entail material and reputational 
costs to those agencies, including (potential) future SPB intervention in 
agency biring decisions. We therefore predict that because of the potential 
loss of resources and autonomy involved, SPB reprimands will increase 
the rate at which agencies desegregate by ser. 

Ecological perspectives conspicuously part company with resource de- 
pendence and institutional approaches in their predictions about how 
characteristics of top executives shape organizational evolution. Resource 
dependence theories suggest that changes in top management are an im- 
portant means by which organizations adapt to environmental changes 
(Pfeffer and Salancik 1978, chap. 9; Fligstein 1985). Institutional theorists 
similarly emphasize the role that leaders and leadership changes play 
in legitimating an organization and in diffusing innovations, whereas 
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population ecologists argue that leaders can exert dominance only in 
smaller organizations, where failure to delegate is less problematic (Han- 
nan and Freeman 1984, p. 158). Theories highlighting leadership effects 
lead to the hypothesis that turnover among agency leaders may promote 
faster integration since the influx of new blood at the very top of an 
agency may facilitate change. It has also been suggested that personal 
characteristics of the organirational leader can have important symbolic 
effects on organizations (see, e.g., Schein 1983); Kanter (1977) has ar- 
gued, for instance, that the visibility of top-level females within an orga- 
nization facilitates integration. Accordingly, we predict that progress to- 
ward integration is faster when the chief executive in an agency is a 
woman rather than a man. However, organizational ecologists would not 
expect executive turnover or gender to affect rates of desegregation, ex- 
cept perhaps in the smallest agencies (see Pfeffer 1977). 


Internal Organizational Influences on Integration 


Progress toward integration is also likely to be influenced by internal 
constituencies, constraints, and politics. First, as we show below, the 
capacity of an organization to integrate its work force (1.е., its “target 
level”) depends substantially on its size, division of labor, and the 
occupation-specific labor markets from which it recruits. In addition, 
earlier research has documented that organizational arrangements and 
career opportunities are shaped by the play of various coalitions and 
interest groups within the enterprise (Granovetter and Tilly 1988; Pfeffer 
1989). 

First, we expect faster desegregation in organizations employing a high 
percentage of women (Bielby and Baron 1984; Konrad and Pfeffer 1991). 
Kanter (1977) argues that the power of women within organizations de- 
pends on their relative numbers (cf. Bridges 1982). Moreover, the evi- 
dence (in our sample and others) indicates that desegregation occurs pri- 
marily when women enter previously male-dominated positions (see, e.g., 
Beller 1984; Jacobs 1989). Thus, organizations with a high percentage of 
women contain a larger pool of candidates for movement into male- 
dominated jobs and face greater political (and potentially legal) demands 
for integration. Similar reasoning implies that agencies with well- 
established affirmative action programs will have both the capacity and 
resolve to integrate more quickly than comparable agencies lacking such 
programs. 

Some authors (e.g., Bridges 1982) suggest that unions promote the 
interests of disadvantaged workers. Other work argues that unions, par- 
ticularly in crafts and trades, perpetuate white male privilege, making 
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integration efforts more costly and disruptive (e.g., Aronowitz 1973; Mar- 
shall 1974; Bielby and Baron 1984; Roos and Reskin 1984). It has been 
alleged that craft, trade, and law-enforcement unions in the California 
civil service, traditional preserves of white male privilege, have been less 
than enthusiastic about gender integration, while other unions have been 
supportive. Accordingly, we distinguish the presence of craft, trade, and 
law-enforcement union members within each agency from the presence 
of other collective bargaining units and examine the impact of each type 
of unionization. 

We also control for the ethnic composition of each organization but do 
not offer a directional hypothesis. It is sometimes claimed that there is a 
trade-off between remedying gender and ethnic inequalities (see, e.g., 
Malveaux 1985). On the other hand, women and ethnic minorities may 
share an interest in effecting organizational reforms necessary to undo 
discrimination that harms both. 

We expect rates of integration in an organization to depend on the 
rates of new hiring, turnover, and internal promotion. The rate at which 
individuals are reassigned to positions is an important constraint on inte- 
gration, since turnover obviously provides greater opportunities for 
staffing changes that remedy past segregation. In addition, if an organiza- 
tion is replacing personnel infrequently, then specific human capital, 
team production, and on-the-job training are presumably more salient, 
and economists argue that these are conditions that encourage male work- 
ers to indulge their "tastes for discrimination" (Becker 1971). Organiza- 
tional growth provides opportunities to remedy segregation in much the 
same way as turnover does. Moreover, new female entrants may possess 
skills, credentials, and career orientations that make them better qualified 
for previously male-dominated positions than are women who entered 
the agency earlier. 

In sketching our hypotheses, we have focused on the political and 
administrative costs associated with planned organizational changes 
(such as job integration) and on competition between different interest 
groups within organizations. Given that focus, we predict that organiza- 
tions will rely more on growth and turnover in pursuing integration ef- 
forts than on internal promotions and changes to job definitions and 
career ladders. Politically and administratively, it is likely to be easier 
to desegregate by changing practices governing entry into an 
organization—that is, how future employees will be treated—than by 
changing practices governing job assignments and promotion affecting 
current incumbents, because of implicit contracts and traditions that de- 
velop in organizational cultures. Furthermore, entry portals usually in- 
volve larger numbers of incumbents and more frequent vacancies than 
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higher-level positions; consequently, hiring criteria and practices are 
likely to be more standardized among entry positions than upper-level 
slots. 

Finally, our analyses control for major differences in the occupational 
composition of state agencies. Past research has documented the associa- 
tion of clerical work with women and blue-collar work with men, a 
pattern that may reflect employer stereotypes and discriminatory prac- 
tices or sex differences in occupational socialization and labor supply. In 
any event, we expect slower progress in organizations relying on large 
contingents of clerical or blue-collar workers than in settings dominated 
by other kinds of occupations (professional, technical, administrative, 
managerial, and service work). Note that by controlling for differences 
in occupational mix, we are comparing each organization to others en- 
gaged in roughly similar tasks. Neoclassical economists emphasize pat- 
terns of occupational specialization by sex as an external constraint that 
produces segregation in firms (e.g., Polachek 1979). Therefore, we at- 
tempt to control as well as possible for the labor-supply constraints that 
neoclassical economists claim affect the capacity of an enterprise to inte- 
grate. (Later in this paper, we also report results from supplementary 
analyses that control for occupational composition in much greater de- 
tail.) In other words, by controlling for occupational mix, we ask, How 
fast is each agency integrating relative to other organizations that recruit 
from the same occupation-specific labor markets?” 


DATA, MEASURES, AND METHODS 


The Setting 

The executive branch of California state government consisted in 1985 
of approximately 120 standing agencies, boards, and commissions and 
several dozen temporary, special-purpose commissions. Total employ- 
ment in the 120 agencies was approximately 150,000 as of March 1985, 
including over 120,000 full-time civil servants. California state agencies 
in 1985 ranged in size from commissions with fewer than 10 full-time 
staff members to departments with over 15,000 employees. 


7 We question economists’ assumption that organizations face a division of labor and 
a set of occupation-specific (and gender segregated) labor markets over which they 
have no control. Other analyses of civil service systems, for instance, suggest that 
ascriptive distinctions have figured directly in how job classifications are structured, 
job worth evaluated, and markets defined (Bridges and Nelson 1989; DiPrete 1989; 
Baron and Newman 1990; Strang and Baron 1990). Nonetheless, we control for each 
agency's division of labor and occupational and gender mix to preempt the criticism 
that we overlooked technological and labor-market constraints outside each agency's 
control. 
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The California state civil service merit system contains formal rules, 
procedures, and policies governing virtually every aspect of personnel 
management. The California Civil Service Act of 1913 first called for the 
use of merit principles in staffing state agencies and created a Civil Ser- 
vice Commission to administer the new merit system and ensure compli- 
ance with the act. After several reorganizations, the commission was 
replaced in the mid-1930s by the SPB. A Department of Personnel Ad- 
ministration (DPA) was created in 1981 to administer the civil service 
salary system, and it has gradually gained jurisdiction over additional 
personnel matters formerly managed by the SPB— most notably, the 
centralized position-classification system. Other personnel functions, in- 
cluding testing and related aspects of selection, have increasingly been 
delegated to individual agencies in recent years. The result has been 
considerable decentralization of the state civil service system. This decen- 
tralization has not been complete, however. The SPB continues to admin- 
ister employment activities involving agencies too small to have their 
own personnel function, it oversees "servicewide" job titles used by 
many agencies (e.g., general clerical classes), and it ensures compliance 
with statutory and other legal mandates governing EEO, affirmative 
action, and pay equity. 

The California civil service is arguably as rationalized, scrutinized, 
and under pressure to reform as any personnel system. Because state 
government agencies are essentially monopolists, they may also have 
greater slack to absorb the short-run costs of integrating women than 
many private enterprises do (Killingsworth 1985). Our results thus pro- 
vide a useful benchmark in assessing levels of segregation and rates of 
integration in contemporary organizations, since job assignments in the 
private sector are probably less equitable in general than in state 
agencies. 


Data 


'The SPB and State Controller's Office generously provided computerized 
files containing quarterly staffing data for all state agencies between 
March 1979 and March 1985 and describing the ethnic and sex composi- 
tion of each job title within each арепсу.? Because measures of most 


3 Shortly after we obtained these data, the Service Employees’ International Union 
(AFL-CIO) filed a very large sex discrimination lawsuit against the State of California. 
We have had regular conversations with both parties to the litigation, keeping them 
informed about our analyses and seeking answers to specific queries. However, we 
have been steadfastly nonpartisan throughout the litigation. The state did not impose 
any quid pro quo in providing the data, other than requesting that we apprise them 
of our results and honor routine confidentiality requirements. 
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independent variables are unavailable quarterly, we used each of the 
seven March cross sections to construct a file describing annual changes 
in segregation levels within each agency. We excluded from consideration 
several commissions (most of whose members are not full-time civil ser- 
vants) and a few agencies that never had 10 or more employees between 
1979 and 1985. These restrictions leave us with a sample of 90 agencies, 
83 of which existed throughout the entire period from March 1979 to 
March 1985. 


Measures 


Segregation indices.—Research on occupational segregation has tradi- 
tionally employed the index of dissimilarity (hereafter, D) to assess differ- 
ences in the work assignments of men and women (Duncan and Duncan 
1955). For each agency, D equals 


N 
1/2 > |M, — Е, |, 


amy 


where M, is the proportion of men in the agency in the ith job title, F, 
is the proportion of women in the agency in that title, and N equals the 
number of job titles. The measure D describes the extent to which the 
percentage distributions of men and women across roles differ. We mea- 
sure segregation at the detailed job level because this is also the level at 
which integration occurs—through changes in hiring, promotion, and 
job classification practices—and because this is the primary level at 
which gender discrepancies in employment are monitored by state per- 
sonnel officials.* 

However, there are some potential limitations in using D to measure 
segregation within organizations. For instance, if many workers are in 
job titles containing relatively few individuals, D may be biased upward 
simply because of the small numbers involved (Cortese, Falk, and Cohen 
1976). Moreover, for policy purposes, one might prefer an index that 
penalizes a fixed amount of segregation in a job most when the agency 


4 A reviewer noted that job integration does not necessarily measure improved oppor- 
tunity for women. (For instance, if the percentage distributions of male and female 
faculty in a sociology department were identical across ranks and subsequently all 
female professors were promoted, D would represent this as an increase in segrega- 
tion.) We measure progress toward Job integration for several reasons: (a) it is some- 
thing state agencies are trying to achieve (i.e., to have women and ethnic minorities 
represented proportionately throughout the job structure), (b) there is a wealth of 
previous research on job and occupational segregation, and (c) given the strong and 
well-documented relationship between sex segregation and pay inequality-—female- 
dominated positions receive substantially lower rewards (Baron and Newman 
1990)—analyses of the former are hardly irrelevant to the latter. 
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has a balanced sex ratio overall, and that gives greater “credit” for 
integration in highly skewed jobs than in moderately segregated ones (see 
Zoloth 1976). 

We do not believe there is a single superior measure of sex segregation 
in organizations (cf. James and Taeuber 1985). Rather, we deal with 
these complexities in two ways. First, we specify a statistical model that 
includes a “target level” of segregation for each agency at each time 
point; this target level takes into account how the sex ratio and structure 
of job titles in an organization constrain its capacity to integrate (see 
Models and Methods below). Our statistical analyses thus identify two 
sets of factors that can impede an agency’s progress toward gender inte- 
gration: those that elevate its target level, making the appearance of 
a segregated division of labor more likely simply by virtue of chance 
fluctuations, and those that diminish the rate of adjustment toward the 
target, whatever it might be. 

Second, we employ an alternative measure of segregation that is less 
subject to some of the shortcomings of D. Drawing on information the- 
ory, Theil and Finizza (1971) propose an index that is a weighted average 
of the gender “entropy” (skewness) of jobs in the agency, divided by the 
entropy of the agency as a whole. Specifically, within an agency, they 
define the entropy of each job as 

Е, = Üp, log;(5/p)] + {(1 — р) log(1 — РМа — Р) 
where р, is the proportion female in the ith job and р is the proportion 
female in the agency. If there are N jobs in the agency, 7, employees in 
the ith job, and T employees in the agency, then a measure of relative 
segregation can be computed by taking a weighted average of the Е; and 
dividing by the gender skewness of the agency as a whole: 


N 
H= {> тл) . ви Лов (Р) + [G — Р) - log — 2). 
1м] 

Like D, Н is bounded between zero and one, expressing job segregation 
relative to the constraints imposed on integration by the overall sex ratio 
of the organization. This allows one to make relative comparisons across 
agencies and/or over time. We report results using D and H to gauge 
how sensitive our inferences are about the magnitude and causes of deseg- 
regation to the choice of a segregation index. 

Independent variables. —Diverse data sources were used to develop 
measures of variables that we hypothesize to affect desegregation. Agency 
size equals the natural logarithm of full-time employment in an agency 
as of March 31 of each year and is based on computerized staffing files 
supplied to us by the SPB. Sex (race) composition is measured by the 
proportion of full-time employees in each agency who are female (non- 
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white). Agency age equals the number of years since the agency was 
founded, information that is based on a published history of канон 
state agencies (Capell 1977).5 

Agency occupational composition was measured from staffing informa- 
tion contained in each annual March employment cross section. For each 
agency, we measured the proportion of full-time workers in the following 
categories: professional, administrative, and technical; clerical; blue- 
соПаг; and “C.O.D.” (a very small number of temporary Career Oppor- 
tunities Development positions, designed to bring otherwise unqualified 
disadvantaged workers into state employment). 

Sources of information on agency leadership were not always available 
each year for every agency, which makes it difficult to date turnover 
events precisely. To minimize missing data, we measured turnover in 
agency leadership by counting the number of leaders observed during the 
period for which we had data for a given agency and then dividing that 
figure by the number of years in that period.’ Similarly, we measured 
the presence of female agency leadership as the proportion of years be- 
tween 1978 and 1985 (for which we had data) in which the agency chief 
was a female. (We also report some results from supplementary analyses 
based on the subsample of cases for which it was possible to measure 
year-by-year changes in agency leadership.) 

Measures of budgetary dependence ом federal agencies and the state 
legislature were obtained from California’s annual budget volumes. For 
each state agency, we computed the proportions of its operating budget 
received from the General Fund and from federal sources (with the re- 
mainder coming from user fees or other special sources).? Since we believe 


* Population ecologists suggest that major restructurings replicate some of the effects 
of organizational founding, serving to realign organizations with their environments. 
We therefore measure agency age as the number of years since founding or most 
recent reorganization, whichever is smaller. Because the focus on gender integration is 
relatively recent, differences in organizational age may be irrelevant among relatively 
old organizations. We therefore include a term measuring squared deviations from 
the sample mean to investigate nonlinear effects of age. 

$ This category consists of semiskilled workers, laborers, and supervisory and nonsu- 
pervisory personnel in crafts and trade, law enforcement, or janitorial/custodial work. 
7 We will have undercounted turnover in some agencies if there were multiple changes 
Ín leadership during the interval between observations. If the chief executive slot was 
vacant at the beginning or end of the observation interval (but not both), that vacancy 
was counted as equivalent to a completed turnover event 

* In calculating budget figures, we excluded “local assistance" monies received by 
some state agencies, which they merely transfer to other governmental jurisdictions 
within the state. We assumed that agencies that distribute large blocks of state or 
federal local assistance money to cities or counties are not under the same pressure to 
exhibit employment equity as are agencies receiving comparable amounts of state or 
federal money to conduct their own activities. 
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agencies receiving any federal funds (excluding local assistance monies) 
are subject to federal scrutiny, we include a dummy variable denoting 
such agencies rather than a measure of the proportion of operating funds 
received from Washington. 

Annual state budget books also list the specific authority for each pro- 
gram in which an agency is involved, and we used this information to 
measure the extent of legislative scrutiny implied by each agency’s man- 
date. We created two dummy variables to identify agencies whose princi- 
pal mandate stems from the state constitution and those whose mandate 
derives principally from federal enabling legislation. The omitted cate- 
gory represents agencies with a mandate derived from state legislative 
statutes (or executive order); we hypothesized that these agencies can 
most easily be scrutinized and manipulated by the legislature, governor, 
and other state constituencies outside the agency. We measure the objec- 
- tivity of output for each agency with a dummy variable that equals 1 if 
the agency provides any quantitative output measures in its annual re- 
ports to the legislature. 

We measure monitoring pressures from the SPB with a dummy vari- 
able denoting agencies under SPB reprimand since 1980—81. Umionisa- 
tion is the proportion of full-time employees in each agency serving in 
“rank and file” classes. We also include a measure of the proportion of 
full-time employees who are members of noncraft unions so that we may 
examine whether craft and trade unions differ from other types in their 
effect on gender integration. 

A dummy variable denotes the presence of an affirmative action pro- 
gram for a given agency in a given year. (This variable is omitted in 
analyses limited to larger agencies, all of which are required to have 
affirmative action programs.)? Among agencies with affirmative action 
programs, we also have data on personnel flows, which are used to mea- 
sure personnel replacement rates and promotion rates. For each agency 
in year £, the annual replacement rate is defined as the number of new 
hires during the previous year divided by average agency employment 
during that year (1/2 [employment, , + employment,). Promotion rates 
for each year were measured as the number of workers promoted during 
the previous year divided by average agency employment. ? 


? In supplementary analyses, we examined. whether the age of affirmative action pro- 
grams had any effect among agencies having them. There was httle evidence of an 
effect. Moreover, almost all agencies adopted their programs in 1977, so essentially 
this variable is merely equivalent to including a linear trend term (for calendar year). 
10 Promotion rates computed separately for male and female employees were very 
highly correlated; therefore, our measure is based on promotions among employees of 
both sexes. As described below, our dynamic models relate current rates of adjustment 
to levels of independent variables one year ago. By expressing replacement and promo- 
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Models and Methods 


To test our hypotheses about the determinants of change in segregation 
levels, we employ a linear partial-adjustment model similar to one ap- 
plied by Strang (1987) in studying school district consolidation. The 
model takes the form 


a[Y(t)Vat = REN Y*(E) — Y()], (1) 


where R(#) is the rate of adjustment, expressing how quickly each agency 
is approaching its target level of integration at time $; and Y(1) is the 
level of segregation at time t. Here У* (t) represents each agency's “target 
level”—a minimum level of gender segregation that is possible, given its 
organizational configuration, toward which the agency is posited to ad- 
just but which social forces might resist. The target can change over time 
as certain characteristics of the agency change. In particular, we specify 
the target as follows: 


Y* (t) = exp(B, + [B, - JTD] + [B, - GHN Q) 


Here, JTDX1) represents “job title differentiation,” which is measured 
by calculating the number of job titles per full-time employee in years 
і — 1 and ѓ and taking the natural log of the average.!! Whether the 
proliferation of job titles reflects technical exigencies of the division of 
labor, or instead reflects an effort to balkanize men's from women's work 
(see Bielby and Baron 1986; Strang and Baron 1990), it is clear that 
by reducing the average number of incumbents in each slot, job title 
differentiation reduces the amount of measurable integration we are 
likely to observe. 

In equation (2), the target is also dependent on GI, a measure of “gen- 
der imbalance" within each agency at each time point. Specifically, GI(£) 
equals the absolute value of the difference between 0.5 and the average 
proportion of women employed in the agency between time # — 1 and 
time t. Whether an agency has a skewed sex ratio due to discrimination 





tion rates as a percentage of the average employment in each agency over the previous 
year, our measures provide instantaneous rates with approximately a six-month lag. 
Similarly, rates characterizing the agency in year ¢ — 1 provide instantaneous rates 
with about an 18-month lag from year t (the average of 12 and 24 months prior) By 
averaging the rates lagged 6 and 18 months, we obtain instantaneous replacement 
and promotion rates lagged roughly one year prior to the current year, which are the 
measures used in our longitudinal analyses. Promotion data gathered by the state 
describing 1978—79 were not strictly comparable to the other years; we treated the 
variable as missing for that year, and the promotion measure for 1980 observations 
is based only on 1979—80 information (lagged back six months, rather than one year). 
!! Tn other words, each agency's target for a given year is constrained by the average 
amount of job title differentiation throughout the previous year. 
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or due to labor-supply considerations, it is not expected to be capable of 
displaying as much parity in its job assignments as one having 50% 
female employees. The final term in equation (2), B,, is a constant. 

To gain some insight into how differences in job structure and sex 
composition affect segregation indices, we also conducted Monte Carlo 
simulations for each agency. We preserved the existing sex ratio and 
job title configuration of each agency and staffed jobs randomly (with 
replacement) according to a binomial distribution, with р equaling the 
actual proportion of women in the agency. After staffing each job accord- 
ingly, we calculated D and Н for the agency." Regression analyses relat- 
ing those baseline estimates to our measures of job title differentiation 
and gender imbalance informed our specification of the target level por- 
tion of our dynamic mode]; the functional form in equation (2) provided 
а very good fit. 

In the discrete-time version of our dynamic model, changes in gender 
segregation are related to target levels as follows (see Tuma and Hannan 


1984, chap. 11): 
Y(t) — Y(t — 1) = R()-[Y* (t) — Y(t — 1). (3) 


Here, R(t) describes the rate of adjustment of each agency toward its 
target at year ¢. The final part of our model posits that 


R(t)  A- U-.X(t—- 1) -* C. F, (4) 


where A is a constant, X(# — 1) is a vector of annually changing variables 
describing the agency the previous year, F is a vector of variables mea- 
suring fixed characteristics of each agency that do not vary over the 
period under study, and U and С are vectors of parameters. ? 
Substituting equations (2) and (4) into equation (3) yields the nonlinear 
model of change we estimated.!* For an agency in existence throughout 


4 For instance, for a job having 10 incumbents in an agency that was 30% female, 
we randomly drew an integer X from 0 to 10 according to a binomial distribution 
with p = .3, filling the job with X women and (10 — X) men. After staffing each job 
accordingly, we calculated D and H for the agency. We performed 100 such simula- 
tions for each agency іп each year, taking the mean values of the 100 simulated D 
and H indices as estimates of the baseline level of segregation the agency could be 
expected to display 

4 We also estimated models positing a two-year lag in eq. (4), suspecting that given 
the one-year planning horizon of state agencies, characteristics at time ¢ might affect 
personnel budget requests and outcomes at time ¢ + 1, thereby not shaping staffing 
patterns until time + 2 We obtained very similar results. 

^ Initial analyses revealed scant evidence of autocorrelation, but the variance of resid- 
uals decreased with agency size. Accordingly, models were estimated by multiplying 
the left- and right-hand sides of eq. (3) by the square root of agency employment in 
year і. (Summary regression statistics reported in tables, such as R?, were calculated 
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the entire 1979-85 period, our data file would contain six observations: 
the first record would contain measures of segregation in 1980, the time- 
varying independent for variables 1979 and 1980, the fixed organizational 
characteristics (such as agency mandate), and a variable denoting this as 
a 1980 observation; the second record would describe the 1980—81 period, 
and so on. We used the procedure CNLR in the SPSS-X statistical pack- 
age (version 3.0). 


RESULTS 

Descriptive Statistics 

Table 1 reports descriptive statistics on segregation levels in March of 
1979 and 1985 (for agencies in existence at both time points) and changes 
during the intervening six years. The table includes unweighted descrip- 
tive statistics as well as statistics for each agency weighted by its employ- 
ment size. For the median agency, D was approximately .70 in 1979; the 
median value for H was .54. When these numbers are weighted by 1979 
agency employment, so as to represent the situation characterizing the 
typical state worker rather than the typical state agency, the correspond- 
ing medians are substantially lower: approximately .61 and .43, respec- 
tively. 

Whether table 1 is more noteworthy for the change it documents or 
for the persistent segregation it reveals depends on one’s perspective. On 
the one hand, these state agencies remain considerably more segregated 
than they would be by chance. Consider, for instance, the most “forgiv- 
ing" estimate of 1985 segregation levels in table 1: a median value of .43 
for H (when weighted by 1985 agency size). Computed in the same way, 
our Monte Carlo simulations indicated that the typical state employee 
was in an agency in which H would have equaled .04 if differences in 
the job distributions of men versus women were purely random. Simi- 
larly, the weighted results in table 1 indicate a median of about .62 for 
D in 1985, compared to an expected value of .11 if sex ratios within jobs 
deviated from the overall agency sex ratio only by chance. 

On the other hand, table 1 documents substantial gender integration 
within the typical state agency: a median decline of 9% in D and roughly 
15% in H. The size-weighted statistics reveal even greater declines in 
larger agencies— 1596 in D and nearly 20% in H over the six-year period. 


by applying these corrected parameter estimates to untransformed data ) To facilitate 
discussion of change, we estimated eq (3) in difference form, rather than treating y(t) 
as the dependent variable (which would produce identical results except for larger 
coefficients of determination). We also estimated continuous-time formulations of eq. 
3, obtaining very similar estimates to those reported here. 
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For instance, in the Department of Motor Vehicles, D declined from .70 
to .46 between 1979 and 1985, and H decreased from .47 to .27; similarly, 
in the California Highway Patrol, D dropped from .91 to .72 and H 
fell from .81 to .58. Both of these agencies have characteristics that 
organizational theorists associate with inertia, having been founded early 
in this century and each employing more than 6,500 people in more than 
90 separate locations. Our dynamic analyses assess whether the apparent 
progress within larger agencies is real or instead reflects the artificial 
tendency for segregation indices to portray small agencies as very segre- 
gated. 

Segregation levels appear lower and the declines greater in California 
state government than in the private economy. Table 1 certainly displays 
lower segregation indices than the sample of smaller (mostly private- 
sector) establishments analyzed by Bielby and Baron (1984), which repre- 
sented staffing patterns between 1959 and 1979. Moreover, the average 
amount of change seems fairly large (cf. Bielby and Baron 1984, pp. 
48—50; and Northrup and Larsen’s [1979] analysis of the Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity Commission’s consent decree with AT&T). We next 
examine the organizational and environmental factors that have favored 
and hindered integration. 


Dynamic Analyses 

Tables 2 and 3 report results from our discrete-time linear partial- 
adjustment models. Table 2 reports parameter estimates separately for 
analyses of D and Н, along with the £-ratio of each coefficient to its 
asymptotic standard error. Table 2 also reports separate estimates from 
analyses restricted to agencies that had 50 or more employees in every 
year, 1979—85 (see cols. labeled “50+”). As noted above, segregation 
measures can produce misleading results in very small agencies. If our 
"target level" specification does not fully compensate for this, then we 
might expect different results among agencies of moderate to large size. 
Moreover, certain variables—particularly organizational scale—may af- 
fect rates of integration differently when we omit small organizations 


Н In these analyses, all independent variables that are percentages are expressed as 
proportions, ranging from 0 to 1, and organizational age has been transformed from 
years into centuries (Le., divided by 100), in order to prevent large data values from 
adversely affecting the nonlinear estimation routine used. 

1 Note that no error terms appear in the expressions for the model and its subcompo- 
nents (see eqq. [11-4]. Stochastic treatments of the type of model we estimate are 
extremely complex (see Tuma and Hannan 1984). We use the asymptotic standard 
errors only to gauge the stability of the estimates, and we rely on the absolute size of 
coefficients, not just the standard errors, in interpreting the "mgnificance" of effects. 
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from the sample. Finally, state government agencies having 50 or more 
employees must have an affirmative action plan, which requires that they 
make annual reports on promotion rates and personnel replacement rates; 
comparable statistics were not available to us for the smaller agencies. 
Therefore, we supplement our specification by examining in table 3 the 
effects of lagged promotion and replacement rates on rates of integration 
within this subset of organizations. 

Table 2 reveals fairly similar portraits of change, regardless of which 
measure of segregation is employed and whether small organizations are 
excluded. Before discussing specific coefficients, it is worth noting that 
our dynamic model appears to be well specified. For example, although 
the target level for D and H by definition cannot exceed 1.0, there was 
no such constraint imposed explicitly on our models. Yet all observations 
had predicted targets well within that range. Even more striking is the 
correspondence between the target levels predicted in table 2 and the 
results of our independent Monte Carlo simulations of D and H for each 
agency (see n. 12 above). For both D and H, the predicted targets in 
table 2 (“All”) tend to be somewhat higher in absolute level than their 
simulation counterparts but almost perfectly correlated (r = .97). Thus, 
the models in table 2 differentiate state agencies in terms of their relative 
capacities to integrate in almost exactly the same way as our Monte Carlo 
simulations did. 

As hypothesized, the target level for each agency depends on the extent 
of job title differentiation, with the predicted target being higher in those 
agencies having a large ratio of job titles to employees. The (antilogged) 
constants in table 2 imply, for instance, that an agency having one worker 
per job and perfect gender balance (50% female) would have a target 
level of .93 for D and .95 for H. Because only the smallest agencies 
exhibit extreme gender imbalance, the effect of that variable—which 
was strong and significant in unweighted analyses not reported here—is 
insignificant in the size-weighted analyses in tables 2 and 3. Because 
few state agencies experienced enormous changes in their size, job title 
differentiation, or sex ratio during this period, their estimated target 
levels were quite stable over time. Among agencies in existence through- 
out 1979—85 (based on the “All” estimates in table 2), the median agency 
in 1980 had estimated target levels of .625 for D and .478 for H, and 
almost identical values in 1985. (Not surprisingly, targets were lower 
among larger agencies: the median employee was in an agency whose 
predicted 1980 targets for D and H were .410 and .231, respectively.) 

Table 2 also reports the effects of independent variables on the rate of 
adjustment of agencies toward their targets. The models for all agencies 
estimate the average rate of adjustment between year і — 1 and ¢ to be 
.171 for D and .184 for H. (For the “50+” analyses, the corresponding 
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TABLE 3 


EFFECTS OF PERSONNEL PROMOTION, REPLACEMENT, AND GROWTH RATES 
ON GENDER INTEGRATION IN CALIFORNIA STATE AGENCIES, 1979—85 


D Н 
VARIABLE Effect t Effect А 
Target level 
Constant. des uei —.230 —3.180 —.305 —2.968 
Job titlé-differentiation ... . . ..... 209 7.223 347 7.151 
Gender imbalance. 118 381 — 120 — 275 
Rate of adjustment 
Сотийапі................... 216 1 671 164 1.374 
Log, employment ...... ...... ceeeeeeeee — 010 —1027 —.011 —1 387 
Proportion female ........ .... De 197 2.664 150 2.062 
Proportion nonwhite ... ........ . 139 1 606 055 735 
Agency age* .. 0 sue seen "e 029 .955 026 970 
Agency age squared*. .. AS HR esee 094 1.404 065 1.001 
Recerves federal funds .... suu. 004 191 026 1187 
Proportion of budget from General 
Fund ...... erm ES . — 021 —1 045 —.011 —.535 
Proportion unionized... . ....... —.176  —1227 —.142  —1.104 
Proportion in noncraft unions..... —.016 —.317  —.004 —.094 
Proportion blue collar . ........ 033 567 043 829 
Proportion clerical.. ... ...... .... —.187  —1.741 — 134 -1279 
Federal mandate ide, Wwe Ag — 040 -—1876 .-—.02  -—1034 
Constitutional (state) mandate... . ...... —.028 —1 200 — .006 — 282 
Objectivity of output . ............... А —.014 . —.822 006 377 
SPB reprimand КЕ ЕЕГ 2 042 1 568 030 1206 
Turnover ш agency leadership ......... 066 .786 013 164 
Female agency leader . ...... — 017 ~.548 — 001 — 048 
Annual promotion ratet ........ 176 1390 515 3 487 
Annual replacement гае... ... ......... —.175 -1516 - 173  —1269 
Agency employment growtht 568 5 034 741 6.497 
Mean of dependent variable..... — 013 —.015 
Standard deviation — — — ........... 039 046 
R deli nie lade. 163 216 
SE of estimate... ....... 036 041 
М of agencies ав, лана, 71 71 
N of observations (agency 
Бу yEBD..:L» сзади QM weeks 409 409 





Note —Dependent variables are annual changes m D and Н Regression analyses are weighted by 
square root o£ employment size to correct for heteroscedasticity (R? and SE of estimate calculated by 
applying corrected estimates to unweighted data). Results pertain to state agences having 50 or more 
employees throughout 1979—85 pertod 

* Age equals number of years since the agency was founded or last reorganized, divided by 100 The 
quadratic term represents squared deviations from 385 (approximate mean age m sample) 

t See text for definition of these variables 

+ Growth equais log employment (time #) minus log employment (time ¢ — 1) 
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means are .135 and .145, respectively.) These results corroborate our 
interpretation of table 1. On the one hand, state agencies were apparently 
achieving substantial progress toward integration during the period un- 
der study. On the other hand, segregation remained well above target 
levels: the average agency’s distance from target (weighted by size) was 
.22 for D and .23 for H in 1980 and .15 for both measures in 1985; and 
over 90% of full-time civil servants were employed in agencies above 
their segregation targets in 1980 and 1985. 

By way of background, a brief description of how agencies varied 
in their segregation level in 1979, the beginning of the period, may be 
informative. Cross-sectional analyses (size-weighted) reveal that many of 
the factors that speed adjustment in our dynamic analyses were also 
associated with lower initial segregation levels. Segregation in 1979 was 
markedly lower in large agencies and those with high proportions of 
female and nonwhite employees and was somewhat higher among agen- 
cies that lacked an affirmative action program, were unionized along 
craft lines, were clerical intensive, derived their mandate from the state 
constitution, reported objective quantitative output measures (i.e., had 
well-defined core technologies), were not dependent on the General Fund 
for revenues, or experienced frequent chief executive turnover in the 
ensuing six years. We also estimated regression models that controlled 
for the segregation level each agency would be expected to display by 
chance in 1979, given its size, job distribution, and sex. (We used the 
results of our Monte Carlo simulations [see n. 12 above] to measure 
that expected segregation level for each agency.) The effects of size and 
affirmative action programs vanish in those analyses; in other words, 
large agencies and those with affirmative action programs were already 
less segregated in 1979, but apparently only because they already had 
larger job classifications and more balanced sex ratios. 

We turn next to the determinants of agencies’ rates of adjustment. The 
estimates in table 2 demonstrate the value of disentangling the determi- 
nants of targets from factors influencing speed of adjustment. For in- 
stance, the net effect of organizational size is, as expected, to lower the 
target level. (Current size enters into the denominator of our measure of 
job title differentiation; thus, if the number of job titles is held constant, 
increases in organizational size reduce job title differentiation, in turn 
lowering the target.) Table 2 shows, however, that lagged size actually 
diminishes substantially the rate of adjustment, as theories of organiza- 
tional inertia would predict. 

The effect of organizational age appears more complex than antici- 
pated. The main effect of age is small, relative to its asymptotic standard 
error. However, the term measuring squared deviations from the sample 
average reveals a substantial positive effect, which suggests that the 
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youngest and oldest organizations are adjusting fastest. Within this sam- 
ple, d|R(t)Vd[age] is, as hypothesized, negative among young organiza- 
tions; for instance, at an age of five years, it equals —.08 for D and 
—.12 for H. However, the derivative actually becomes positive after 
organizations reach an age of approximately 36 years. Our findings thus 
indicate that the salutary effect of “youth” is most pronounced among 
recent cohorts of organizations, that is, among organizations founded or 
reorganized during the recent climate of concern with gender equity at 
work. 

This curvilinear relationship might reconcile the two seemingly com- 
peting predictions we derived for the effects of organizational age. 
Younger agencies may be adjusting faster because of the imprinting of 
recent environmental changes, in conformity with population ecologists’ 
predictions. On the other hand, very old “survivor” agencies that have 
not recently been reorganized may be adjusting faster because of the 
increased rationalization, continuity of procedures, and adaptability to 
environmental pressures associated with their longevity. Indeed, their 
success at having responded adroitly to environmental changes in the 
past may help explain why they have survived so long. 

Our results suggest that exposure to external scrutiny increased rates 
of adjustment, as predicted, while autonomy had the opposite effect. 
Organizations reprimanded by the SPB, for instance, adjusted somewhat 
faster than otherwise comparable agencies did. So did agencies whose 
mandate derives from state legislative statutes, which are presumably 
subject to greater scrutiny and pressure from legislative overseers than 
agencies with a constitutional or federal mandate. The net effects of 
budgetary sources were generally small relative to their standard errors, 
however. This may be due to the moderate association between agency 
mandates and budget sources, to errors on our part in measuring and 
specifying these budgetary effects, or to the inherent difficulty of control- 
ling agencies through legislative budget allocations. In any event, the 
speed of adjustment is apparently influenced more by scrutiny from state 
watchdogs and by the extent to which an agency’s mandate authorizes 
or impedes oversight by the legislature than by the relative magnitude of 
budgetary dependencies. Budgetary autonomy need not insulate an 
agency from scrutiny by an aggressive legislature (and certainly not from 
the SPB), whereas institutional autonomy, reflected in the agency’s man- 
date and mission, may provide more “protection.” 

Table 2 provides little support for our hypotheses concerning chief 
executive gender and turnover. However, recall that we based our mea- 
sures of leader turnover and gender on the entire 1979—85 period in 
order to minimize missing data. In supplementary analyses, we estimated 
models on the smaller subsample of cases having data available on year- 
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by-year leadership changes. We constructed a dummy variable coded 1 
if agency leadership changed within the previous two years, 0 otherwise, 
and a second variable coded 1 if the agency had female leadership 
throughout the two-year period, 0 if it had exclusively male leadership, 
and 0.5 if it had a mixture. 

These revised variables had positive effects on rates of adjustment 
(effects of other variables in table 2 were unchanged). In analyses of all 
agencies, leadership turnover increased the rate of adjustment by .03 for 
both D and H (t = 3.55 and 3.66, respectively), and an agency with 
female leadership for the preceding two years is predicted to have ad- 
justed 2% faster than an otherwise comparable agency without any fe- 
male leadership ($ = 1.90 for D; ¢ = 1.78 for Н). The effects of leader 
turnover and gender persist in analyses restricted to the “50+” subsam- 
ple of agencies, which suggests that there is no difference between smaller 
and larger organizations in the impact of leader characteristics. 

]t is interesting, however, that the effects of turnover are reduced 
substantially (and those of female leadership moderately reduced) in sup- 
plementary analyses that added period (year) dummies to the model. A 
close look at the data, as well as discussions with state government offi- 
cials, suggests that this reflects the transition from the (Democratic) 
Brown administration to the (Republican) Deukmejian administration in 
1982—83. In this period, new leaders were appointed in 6496 of the agen- 
cies for which we had complete data, in response to the gubernatorial 
change; by contrast, succession in the remaining years ranged from a low 
of 7.996 in 1984—85 to a high of 2096 in 1979—80. Women also represented 
a considerably smaller percentage of agency leaders after 1982—83 than 
they had before. Insiders speculate that the Deukmejian replacements 
were less committed to egalitarian reforms and that this began to manifest 
itself during the second year of their tenure (1984—85), the first year when 
they would have had complete budgetary control. In support of that 
claim, the period effects show substantially slower adjustment (395—596 
less) in 1984—85 than in any other. This was also the period of lowest 
leadership turnover, after the flood of postelection replacements had sub- 
sided, which may account for the apparent association between leader- 
ship turnover and faster adjustment. This interpretation is admittedly 
speculative, but the results underscore that executive succession takes on 
special significance in the public sector because of its association with 
changes in political party control." 

The effects of observability of output were weak. Our analyses have 


1! Controls for period effects actually increase the effects of the proportion nonwhite 
and tbe proportion clerical in tables 2 and 3, but do not otherwise alter any other co- 
efficients. 
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already controlled more precisely for various characteristics of agencies 
that entail close external scrutiny or pressures for reform. Moreover, 
given the highly politicized environment of government agencies, perhaps 
there is no tenable distinction between “technical” and “institutional” 
criteria in evaluating agency performance. Therefore, we cannot discern 
whether the lack of results in the predicted direction reflects idiosyncra- 
sies of our sample, the limits of institutional theory, or simply how we 
operationalized and tested the theory here. 

Our results highlight how various coalitions within organizations in- 
fluence the speed of adjustment. As hypothesized, agencies with the 
largest proportions of women adjusted faster, even after we take into 
account the relationship between sex composition and target levels. This 
effect is less pronounced among larger agencies, according to the “50+” 
results in table 2. Although not terribly large relative to their standard 
errors, the lagged effects of the proportion nonwhite are also positive and 
nontrivial. For instance, among all organizations, our model predicts 
that a difference of 2 SDs in the proportion nonwhite (about .22) is 
associated with net increases of .036 and .019 in the predicted rate of 
adjustment, based on D and H, respectively. 

As has past research, our results suggest a connection between union- 
ization and persistent gender segregation (Bielby and Baron 1984; Reskin 
and Roos 1984). Comparison of the “50+” columns in table 2 with their 
counterparts in table 3 reveals, however, that much of this effect is due 
to lower growth and promotion rates in highly unionized agencies. (We 
also present some evidence below suggesting that the negative unioniza- 
tion effect partly reflects the highly sex-segregated labor markets from 
which unions draw their members.) Tables 2 and 3 provide no evidence 
that craft and trade unions differ from other collective bargaining units 
in their effects on gender integration (all else being equal); nor are there 
net effects of broad occupational specialization (proportion manual and 
proportion clerical) on rates of integration in table 2 (but cf. table 3). 

Finally, one of the most intriguing results in tables 2 and 3 is the lack 
of evidence tbat the existence of an affirmative action program speeds 
adjustment. Indeed, the effect is the other direction. While having a 
program is obviously related to organizational size," that does not explain 
this result: the affirmative action dummy has strong and significant nega- 


и Not surprisingly, the proportion manual is rather highly correlated with unioniza- 
tion, as is the proportion clerical with the proportion female, and their associated 
parameter estimates are also correlated. 

19 Having an affirmative action program (which 82.496 of the observations do) has a 
correlation of .61 with log size. 
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tive effects (b = —.19 for D and b = —.14 for H) in a model in which 
only it and a constant determine the adjustment rate, and those effects 
persist after size is controlled. 

One possible explanation for this finding is that agencies with long- 
standing affirmative action programs are in a sense victims of their own 
past successes. Ás noted above, cross-sectional regressions predicting 
1979 segregation levels showed that agencies with affirmative action pro- 
grams were already less segregated at the beginning of the period we are 
studying: about 10 points lower on D and 15 points lower on H. At the 
same time, these agencies had especially low target levels and thus actu- 
ally began the period spanned by our study farther from their agency- 
specific targets. Efforts by affirmative action offices to streamline job 
classification systems and to achieve a balanced sex ratio within the 
agency apparently have, as intended, increased the capacity for integra- 
tion. Thus, affirmative action programs apparently reduced segregation 
levels before the period of our study, but they reduced target levels even 
more, producing a greater distance from the target for agencies with 
affirmative action programs. Recall that, all else being equal, the rate of 
adjustment in a linear partial-adjustment model diminishes with distance 
from the target (see Tuma and Hannan [1984], chap. 14 and our eqq. [1] 
and [3] above). 

Table 3 reports the effects of employment growth, replacement, and 
promotion rates among agencies with 50 or more employees. Each of 
these three variables exhibits a strong positive effect on the speed of 
adjustment when the other two are not controlled. However, net of one 
another, growth exhibits the strongest positive influence.?! Agencies with 
high rates of promotion were also faster to integrate." However, there 
is a modest negative net effect of replacement or turnover on the rate of 


9 To corroborate this, we estimated regressions in which the dependent variables 
were our 1979 Monte Carlo estimates of “expected random segregation” in each 
agency. When the observed segregation level, size, gender composition, and the like 
were controlled, the affirmative action dummy variable had a strong negative effect, 
which suggests that agencies with affirmative action programs tended to be farther 
from their integration targets in 1979 than otherwise comparable agencies with the 
same level of observed segregation. 

21 The effect of growth is reduced slightly when smaller agencies are included; adding 
growth to the model for all agencies in table 2 yields coefficients of 534 (t = 5.69) 
and .673 (¢ = 7.60) for D and H, respectively. 

4 As noted above (see n. 10), there is some lack of comparability in the measure 
between 1980 and other years. When the model in table 3 is reestimated after excluding 
1980 observations, the effect of promotion rates is slightly larger .276 (t = 1.61) and 
.521 (t = 3.02) for D and Н, respectively. 
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integration. Net of growth and promotion rates, personnel replacement 
appears to have been greatest in agencies with short-term or “project” 
work drawing from sex-segregated labor markets, such as male foresters 
and cooks in the Conservation Corps, female office assistants at the Hous- 
ing Finance Agency and Student Aid Commission, and female program 
analysts in the Department of Aging. This may explain why, despite 
more frequent hiring opportunities, segregation persists in these agencies. 

The finding that growth is relatively more important than promotion 
in speeding up integration efforts is consistent with our hypothesis that 
it is less costly to implement change within bureaucracies vis-à-vis new 
people and positions than among existing members, who are bound by 
implicit contracts and organizational traditions. Interestingly, a similar 
pattern characterizes efforts by these same state agencies to redress pay 
inequities; penalties against jobs dominated by women and nonwhites 
appear to have been reduced primarily by realigning the prescribed pay 
rates of new civil service jobs, rather than by recalibrating the worth of 
older positions (see Baron and Newman 1990). 

Additional specifications.—In supplemental analyses, we modified the 
models reported in tables 2 and 3 (details available on request). None 
of these modifications affected the pattern of results substantially. For 
instance, we undertook supplemental analyses to determine whether our 
findings might simply reflect (or mask) labor-supply considerations. Our 
analyses controlled for agency occupational composition and allowed tar- 
get levels to vary with job specialization and overall sex ratios, but some 
readers may not believe this adequately captures differences in labor- 
supply constraints. One reviewer suggested, for instance, that it is the 
segregation of men from women across general types of work roles (occu- 
pations) that is relevant, rather than across detailed statuses and organi- 
zational locations. Although we disagree with this view, it is inconse- 
quential for our analysis. We computed segregation measures across the 
99 broad occupational categories used by the state to capture distinct 
segments of the labor market. The indices had correlations of from .86 
to .90 with their counterparts (based on detailed job titles) analyzed in 
table 2. 

Some readers may also question whether we have properly specified 
each agency’s target level. We might have omitted important exogenous 
variables that influence the capacity to integrate; alternatively, we may 
have been too forgiving in allowing target levels to be affected by job 
title proliferation and gender imbalance, which are themselves strategies 
used to maintain segregation. It is for precisely this reason that we 
adopted a specification of target levels between these extremes. However, 
we also explored alternative specifications. Minor changes, such as add- 
ing controls for occupational composition to the specification, did not 
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affect our substantive conclusions.’ An obvious alternative, which is 
less forgiving, was to define each agency’s target as its mean expected 
segregation level based on our Monte Carlo simulations (see n. 12). This 
value describes a hypothetical end state, that is, the average amount of 
job segregation that would be expected, simply owing to chance, given an 
agency's job structure and staffing pattern. When we used those values as 
targets in lieu of equation (2), we obtained effects similar to those reported 
in table 2 but much smaller (virtually none was statistically significant). 
Most California state government agencies were so far away from this 
theoretical minimum that there is precious little variation here to explain. 
Indeed, the median predicted rate of adjustment to these Monte Carlo 
targets is only .04 and .05 per annum. If a sufficiently strict criterion of 
integration is employed, then the organizations in our sample are all so 
far from it that there is little variation in their progress to account for. 

We dealt with external labor-supply constraints in one other way. Fol- 
lowing Bridges (1982), we calculated an index of dissimilarity for each 
agency across 99 occupations, dividing it by the amount of segregation 
expected if the sex ratio in every occupation in the organization were the 
same as the sex ratio in the same occupation throughout the entire state 
government labor force (1.е., in all state agencies). This ratio measure 
thus assesses how segregated each agency is relative to other state agen- 
cies employing people in the same occupations. These indices had correla- 
tions between .44 and .51 with their unstandardized counterparts used 
in this study. Moreover, dynamic models applied to these standardized 
indices generally confirmed our predictions and corroborated the pattern 
of results in tables 2 and 3 (details available on request). These results 
suggest that the organizational differences we have documented do not 
solely reflect differences in external labor-market constraints.?* 


? One reviewer commented that “what should be of interest . . . is how the equilib- 
rium [target] level of segregation depends on agency characteristics, but this is not 
what is analyzed except for the relation to two variables." We believe that variation 
across agencies in rates of adjustment is at least as important as variation in target 
levels, and we have presented supplemental evidence (from our Monte Carlo simula- 
tions) to show that most state agencies were considerably more segregated during this 
period than one would expect simply by chance. We are not principally interested in 
this paper in modeling equilibrium levels of segregation, but rather in using target 
levels to control for agency differences in capacities to integrate and then explaining 
organizational differences in progress toward that end state. Note also that one must 
rely entirely on the nonlinear character of the partial-adjustment model in order to 
permit a given variable to affect both the target level and the rate of adjustment (see 
еда RHAD. 

^ In these analyses, there were stronger positive effects of lender turnover and of 
budgetary dependence on the General Fund and stronger negative effects of having 
an affirmative action program than in table 2. The effects of unionization and gender 
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Unravelling the Process of Desegregation: A Detailed Look at Changes 
in Agency Staffing 


The portrait that emerges from our statistical analyses is perhaps best 
characterized as one of selective adaptation. Notwithstanding the pres- 
sure agencies face and the progress some of them have made, most exhibit 
considerably more segregation than one can attribute either to chance or 
to labor-supply constraints. What does this imply about the effectiveness 
of interventions aimed at promoting job integration? To better under- 
stand how changes in promotion systems and targeting efforts by central 
personnel authorities have affected segregation outcomes, we undertook 
supplementary analyses of changes in specific agencies and job titles, 
which we very briefly summarize. 

How effective are changes to promotion systems aimed at “bridging” 
clerical jobs to white-collar positions with greater opportunity? The state 
has restructured its internal labor markets to increase opportunities for 
women, a strategy often emphasized in discussions of gender integration 
(e.g., Kanter 1977; Shaeffer and Lynton 1979; O’Farrell and Harlan 
1984; Roos and Reskin 1984; DiPrete 1989, chap. 8). In 1977, various 
civil service bridging jobs were created to link clerical jobs to profes- 
sional, technical, and lower-level administrative slots by creating posi- 
tions with lower minimum qualifications but opportunities to gain experi- 
ence and knowledge required for upper-level white-collar jobs. These 
new jobs were intended to provide escape routes from dead-end clerical 
positions. Why, then, were the effects of promotion rates on progress 
toward integration in table 3 so underwhelming? 

To determine whether bridging jobs actually enhanced opportunities 
for women, we examined individual-level personne] records, 1974—85, 
for nine small- to medium-sized agencies (see Mittman 1986), which col- 
lectively employed about 4,600 people in March 1985. We focused on 
career transitions involving one particular bridging job—Management 
Services Technician (MST)— which is а servicewide class and can there- 
fore be analyzed in multiple agencies. The new MST titles led from 
clerical jobs more directly and naturally to program analyst and related 
positions, which are at the bottom of each agency's primary executive 
career ladders. 

The new MST positions do appear to have catered to the targeted 
clerical employees; almost all transitions into those slots came from cleri- 
cal (or Career Opportunities Development) jobs. Transitions out of MST 


and race composition were weakened (but still evident), which suggests that part of 
their impact on rates of integration is due to their association with labor-supply differ- 
ences across agencies. 
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positions also indicate that the bridge class functioned as intended. Of 
the 84 observed transitions, nine (10.7%) were out of full-time state ser- 
vice, 13.1% into clerical or supervisory clerical positions, and the re- 
maining 76.2% into higher professional or administrative positions. For 
purposes of comparison, we examined the mobility experiences of women 
moving through the five jobs that had traditionally been the main clerical 
"feeder" titles before the new bridge classes were created: clerk, account 
clerk, accounting technician, office assistant, and office technician. These 
titles continued to involve restricted promotion prospects for women. 
Even as late as 1984—85, only 4.796 of all (uncensored) transitions were 
to bridging titles, 3.8% were to other professional and administrative 
titles (primarily in data processing), and 11.796 were separations from 
state service, while the remainder (79.896) were to other standard clerical 
jobs. 

In sum, these fine-grained results provide greater evidence than our 
agency-level analyses did of how restructuring internal labor markets can 
facilitate integration, particularly in settings such as the state civil ser- 
vice, where job assignment and mobility paths are highly formalized and 
rationalized. However, it appears that these interventions benefited only 
the specific sets of jobs whose career ladders were restructured rather 
than "spilling over" to the entire agency. 

Does targeting specific job classifications have spillover effects om the 
тезі of the organization? The same conclusion is suggested by an analysis 
of how targeting has affected agencies. Our statistical analyses revealed 
somewhat faster integration among agencies reprimanded by the SPB for 
failing to achieve egalitarian objectives in specific targeted jobs. The SPB 
intended to bring about greater integration not only in the targeted classes 
but also elsewhere in the agencies. Were the integration gains achieved 
in the reprimanded agencies restricted to the targeted jobs, or did the 
progress generalize to other jobs in those agencies? 

The evidence suggests agencies were extremely selective in their adap- 
tation. For each reprimanded agency, we calculated what D would have 
been before sanctions were imposed (1980—81) had the targeted jobs al- 
ready reflected their 1985 mix of males and females. This thought experi- 
ment reveals that segregation declines in all three reprimanded agencies 
were due solely to changes in the specific targeted jobs. In two of the 
three agencies, segregation among nontargeted jobs actually imcreased 
and overall segregation levels would also have increased (in contrast to 
most other agencies) if hiring quotas had not wrought improvements in 
targeted positions. Thus, D declined from .946 to .825 between 1980—81 
and 1985 in the Forestry Department, but the level would have been 
even lower (.754) in 1980—81 if the gains from targeting had already been 
realized. Similarly, D declined from .758 to .697 in the Department of 
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Parks and Recreation, but would have been slightly lower (.679) in 
1980—81 if the effects of targeting had already been evident. (In the third 
agency, the Department of Fish and Game, there was essentially no 
change in segregation among nontargeted job titles.) 

In sum, SPB reprimands improved specific targeted jobs but had no 
demonstrable spillover effects throughout the rest of the reprimanded 
agencies. This apparent ability of agencies to segregate their desegrega- 
tion efforts might bespeak a conscious effort to subvert the intended aims 
of targeting. Alternatively, agencies may adapt selectively to environ- 
mental changes and pressures in order to avoid “overresponsiveness,” 
which could incapacitate any complex system. This is not to endorse the 
outcome in this case, but only to offer a possible explanation for it. 


DISCUSSION AND IMPLICATIONS 


This paper has sought to link workplace inequality to organizational 
change. From a theoretical and a practical standpoint, organizational 
practices and policies are crucial determinants of the rate at which ascrip- 
tion in the labor market is reduced. We developed hypotheses about how 
characteristics of organizations affect the costs and capacities associated 
with efforts to integrate the workplace by sex, which we tested with data 
describing California state agencies between 1979 and 1985. 

These agencies made substantial progress toward gender equity in job 
assignment over the six-year period studied. This was the same period 
when the state government was coming to terms with property tax reform 
(Proposition 13), which dramatically curtailed government revenues. 
Thus, the state arguably had less slack with which to pursue egalitarian 
reforms than during some other periods. Notwithstanding those con- 
straints, progress certainly was made. 

Our dynamic analyses highlighted some of the factors that accelerated 
or retarded that progress. We found that younger and smaller organiza- 
tions underwent more rapid change than larger, older bureaucracies, 
which is consistent with theories of organizational ecology. Moreover, 
we found evidence suggesting that integration may be inhibited by vested 
interests within organizations. It appeared easier for agencies to equitably 
assign new entrants than current members. We also observed faster ad- 
justment when staffing activities were overseen by external, centralized 
personne] authorities than by an in-house affirmative action program, 
perhaps in part because the latter is more mired in internal politics. 

However, according to our sample, it was indeed possible to teach old 
dogs new tricks. For instance, while desegregation was faster among 
recently founded organizations than those established in the previous 
several decades, we also observed rapid integration in some of the oldest 
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state agencies. We attribute this result to selection forces: organizations 
that have survived and flourished within the highly political and unstable 
environment of California state government are likely to be the most 
adept at reading and responding to environmental changes. To do 
otherwise is to risk extinction. 

Desegregation was also facilitated by the presence of key internal and 
external constituencies seeking change, which is consistent with resource 
dependence theories. Agencies most vulnerable to pressure from the SPB 
and the legislature adjusted toward their targets more rapidly, while 
agencies insulated from such oversight were slower to adjust. Similarly, 
the presence of a large contingent of women (and, to a lesser extent, of 
nonwhites) within organizations served as a catalyst for faster change. 
Our findings are consistent with recent research on other civil service 
systems, documenting the importance of coalitions inside and outside 
organizations as determinants of career outcomes, personnel practices, 
and organizational adaptation (Bridges and Nelson 1989; DiPrete 1989; 
also see Pfeffer 1989). 

Our findings also suggest that characteristics of leaders can affect orga- 
nizational adaptation. In supplementary analyses, we found some evi- 
dence that female leaders facing the same organizational and market 
constraints as their male counterparts nonetheless apparently pursued 
egalitarian aims more effectively. Changes in top agency leadership also 
wrought changes in staffing patterns, which is consistent with previous 
research showing that executive succession promotes change within gov- 
ernmental bureaucracies (Meyer 1975). In our sample of state agencies, 
however, executive succession corresponded closely to change in political 
administrations in 1982—83. Agencies were adjusting toward their inte- 
gration targets fairly consistently at the time most Brown appointees 
were replaced (1983 to early 1984), but adjustment rates then declined 
precipitously during the first year that Deukmejian's selections (dispro- 
portionately men) had complete control over budgets (1984—85). In other 
words, leadership changes associated with the Republican gubernatorial 
victory in 1982—83 did indeed facilitate organizational change, but not 
in the predicted direction of reducing segregation. 

Debates about whether organizational leaders and succession make a 
difference thus seem less fruitful than future research examining the spe- 
cific circumstances and ways in which they do (Lieberson and O'Connor 


?5Note that the quadratic effect of age vanishes in table 3 once promotion and growth 
rates are controlled, which suggests that the youngest and oldest agencies are inte- 
grating faster because they are expanding and upgrading their work force faster. This 
result is consistent with our characterization of the oldest "survivor" agencies as 
being well adapted (.е., growing) and meritocratic ın personnel administration. 
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1972; Carroll 19845). There is evidence in our study of both inertia and 
adaptation induced by resource dependencies. The issue is not whether 
organizations adapt, but rather when and why they do. For instance, we 
did not find much evidence that budgetary sources or the measurability 
of output affected rates of integration, as suggested by resource depen- 
dence and institutionalization perspectives on organizations. But this 
may merely reflect the specific setting we examined, that is, state govern- 
ment agencies, many of which face a highly politicized and institutional- 
ized environment in which market and technical forces operate only 
weakly if at all. In that milieu, it may not be surprising to find consider- 
able stability, which is overcome only by strong pressure from state 
watchdog agencies, vulnerability to scrutiny by the legislature, changes 
in agency leadership, monitoring of personnel activities by external au- 
thorites, and the existence of a sizable constituency of women and non- 
whites in an agency. Moreover, in large state bureaucracies, the vision 
and values of leaders have often been rationalized and routinized in 
standard operating procedures. Once a state bureaucracy has institution- 
alized an affirmative action program, for example, one would expect 
some degree of steady progress toward integration, irrespective of who 
heads the agency. This may explain why the effects of female leadership 
were relatively weak and why some variables—especially the proportion 
female—had smaller effects in analyses limited to agencies having affir- 
mative action programs (cf. the “All” and “50+” cols. in table 2). 
Thus, future theory and research should examine how an organiza- 
tion’s composition, technology, history, structure, and political and re- 
source environments interact to dictate the capacity for change and the 
relative costs and benefits of change versus stability in a particular set- 
ting. Work along these lines would not only help gauge the generalizabil- 
ity of our findings but also help clarify where different perspectives over- 
lap and conflict their predictions about organizational adaptation. For 
instance, ecological models that stress the benefits of organizations’ being 
able to reproduce themselves resemble institutional arguments claiming 
that adherence to stable organizational models is benefical in certain 
highly institutionalized and regulated environments (Meyer and Scott 
1983). Other perspectives point to different organizational attributes that 
might be expected to increase inertial tendencies. Some economists, for 
instance, emphasize the “agency” or “influence” costs that arise when 
actors try to exploit large-scale change efforts for their own ends (e.g., 
Milgrom and Roberts 1988). Presumably, goal conflict, decentralization, 
and specialization within key positions or subunits are features of organi- 
zations that would raise such costs and thereby promote inertial routines. 
Cultural arguments instead emphasize the legitimacy of established social 
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orders, implying that team production, organizational age, the strength 
of organizational cultures, and the salience of normative control are key 
factors inhibiting change. 

One virtue of the analyses reported in this paper is that they specify 
the organizational constraints affecting the different integration capaci- 
ties facing state agencies, as well as the factors differentiating their rates 
of adjustment toward those targets. As the statistician John Tukey (1977, 
р. v) once observed, “it is important to understand what you cas do 
before you learn to measure how well you seem to have it." Other investi- 
gators could use the same type of model to specify targets differently, 
targets based on other assumptions and values. We think the modeling 
strategy applied in this paper also holds considerable promise in under- 
standing other facets of the relationship between organizational and ca- 
reer dynamics. 

Our analyses may also have policy implications. First, the notion of a 
target level in our analysis provides a useful way for policymakers, per- 
sonnel administrators, and courts to specify and measure the capacity of 
organizations to integrate their job structures. It might also help clarify 
some of the implicit differences in assumptions among parties interested 
in labor-market inequality. Second, the felicitous effect of growth on 
desegregation suggests that recent efforts to “privatize” and “downsize” 
governmental services are unlikely to facilitate workplace integration. 
Third, by identifying contexts in which organizational inertia seems most 
pronounced, our analyses may help decision makers select settings in 
which to invest scarce resources for enforcement and oversight. Fourth, 
there were few differences in the general pattern of results in this sample 
based on the segregation measure employed: D versus H. (This is, no 
doubt, due partly to the fact that most state agencies in our sample have a 
relatively balanced sex ratio overall.) Despite D's potential shortcomings 
when applied to organizational staffing data, it nonetheless may in some 
circumstances be a useful and valid social indicator, especially given its 
relative simplicity, familiarity, and ease of interpretation. 

Finally, the limitations of our study underscore promising areas of 
future research. In some respects, our focus on job integration at the 
level of state agencies may be both too *macro" and too *micro." Our 
supplementary analyses of bridging classes and responses to SPB tar- 
geting suggested that the effects of external pressures and interventions 
were by no means uniform throughout organizations. Greater attention 
to variations within organizations is certainly warranted, especially to 
the administrative, political, and social influences that have been inferred 
in our study but not studied directly. At the same time, job integration 
may be affected by interorganizational linkages that are obscured at the 
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agency level of analysis. Organizations are frequently interdependent, 
especially state government agencies, which operate within a common 
civil service system and political environment. This raises intriguing con- 
ceptual and methodological issues concerning how the actions and accom- 
plishments of one organization shape and are shaped by other organiza- 
tions. Understanding the dynamics of labor markets and careers may 
involve studying not only organizational dynamics but also the dynamics 
of interorganizational networks. 
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During the 1930s, Edwin Sutherland established the sociological 
model of crime as the dominant paradigm in criminology and as a 
result became the most influential criminologist of the 20th century. 
This article examines Sutherland's debate with Sheldon Glueck and 
Eleanor Glueck about the causes of crime and the proper focus of 
social science research. Previously unavailable correspondence and 
unpublished papers are examined along with published works from 
the period (1925—45) when Sutherland was developing the theory 
of differential association and the Gluecks were launching research 
on criminal careers. The competing paradigms of the Gluecks and 
Sutherland are also placed in the socio-intellectual and institutional 
context in which they worked. It is shown that Sutherland's attack 
on the Gluecks’ interdisciplinary research program was driven by: 
(a) & substantive version of sociological positivism that attempted 
to establish criminology as the proper domain of sociology, (b) a 
commitment to the method of analytic induction, and (c) Suther- 
land's rise to prominence in sociology. In addition, key aspects of 
the Gluecks' perspective reflecting their own professional interests 
in law and psychiatry further contributed to sociologists’ hostile 
reaction. Nevertheless, the article presents evidence that the 
Gluecks’ research on such fundamental issues as age and crime, 
criminal careers, and social control is more correct than commonly 
believed and, in fact, occupies center stage in contemporary re- 
search. 


Edwin Sutherland (1883—1950) has been widely acclaimed as the domi- 
nant criminologist of the 20th century. Indeed, Principles of Criminology 


1 We are grateful to the members of the Manuscript Division of the Harvard Law 
School Library for their assistance in the production of this paper. We would also like 
to thank David Bordua, Jan Gorecki, Michael Gottfredson, Robert Alun Jones, Kenna 
Davis, Janet Lauritsen, and three anonymous AJS reviewers for their helpful com- 
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11924] 1978),? The Professional Thief (19374), and White Collar Crime 
(1949, 1983) are classic works still read by students of criminology. It 
is true аз well that most criminologists are familiar with the works of 
Sutherland’s students (e.g., Donald Cressey, Albert Cohen, and Lloyd 
Ohlin). Moreover, assessments of Sutherland’s contributions to criminol- 
ogy are widely available (see, e.g., Cohen, Lindesmith, and Schuessler 
1956; Schuessler 1973; and Gaylord and Galliher 1988). The Sutherland 
legacy in the sociology of crime is thus well established and secure. In 
fact, as recently as 1979 Gibbons argued that the “evidence is incon- 
vertible that Edwin Sutherland was the most important contributor to 
American criminology to have appeared to date.” He goes as far as to 
predict that “it is extremely unlikely that anyone will emerge in future 
decades to challenge Sutherland’s position in the annals of the field” 
(1979, р. 65). Similarly, Mannheim (1965, р. 470) Баз suggested that 
Sutherland receive the equivalent of a Nobel Prize in criminology. 

In sharp contrast to the Sutherland legacy stands the work of Sheldon 
Glueck (1896—1980) and Eleanor Glueck (1898—1972). For over 40 years 
the Gluecks performed fundamental research in the field of criminology. 
As shown below, not only did their research provide crucial knowledge 
on the causes of crime, the Gluecks’ research agenda set the stage for 
battles currently being waged in criminology regarding the proper focus 
of the discipline and the role of the scientific method. But despite their 
seminal contributions to the field, the Gluecks’ works have been either 
ignored or criticized—especially by sociologists. As a result, contempo- 
rary researchers rarely, if ever, read their original studies. And when 
perfunctory citations do appear, their purpose is usually to allege fatal 
flaws in the Gluecks’ position. Current debates in criminology have thus 
emerged as if there were no precedent. 

Why have such developments taken place? It is our contention that 
the accepted fates of Sutherland and the Gluecks are intimately connected 
and cannot be understood by simple reference to the truth or falsity of 
their research findings. Instead, the Gluecks’ research must be placed in 
the intellectual and historical context of Sutherland’s rise to the position 
of the dominant sociologist of crime in the 20th century. We argue that 





ments on an earlier draft. Requests for reprints should be sent to John H. Laub, 
College of Criminal Justice, 360 Huntington Avenue., Northeastern University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 02115. : 

? The first edition, published in 1924, was entitled Criminology. In 1934 the second, 
revised edition appeared under the title Principles of Criminology Sutherland alone 
authored a total of four different editions; the fifth edition (1955) was written with the 
late Donald Cressey, who remained a coauthor through the tenth edition (1978). All 
10 editions of the text have been published by J.B. Lippincott. 
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a shift in Sutherland’s disciplinary and methodological outlook resulted 
in a theory that virtually required him to destroy individual-level, or 
nonsociological, perspectives on crime. The Gluecks advocated a 
multiple-factor theory of crime, which to Sutherland represented a threat 
to the intellectual status of sociological criminology. Hence, Sutherland’s 
attack was aimed largely at extinguishing their interdisciplinary model so 
that sociology could establish proprietary rights to criminology. Although 
Sutherland’s coup was successful at the time and remains so in some 
circles today, we demonstrate that in important respects it was un- 
founded and driven by a distorted version of both sociological positivism 
and the Gluecks’ research. At the same time we show how the Gluecks’ 
professional interests contributed to their own demise. 

To substantiate our claims we examine in detail a previously unana- 
lyzed debate between Edwin Sutherland and the Gluecks about the 
causes of crime and proper methods of social science research. Af- 
ter a period of initial harmony in the late 1920s and early 1930s, the 
Sutherland-Glueck exchange became heated and took on the trappings 
of an intellectual shoot-out that lasted some 15 years. This is the period 
when Sutherland was developing his famous theory of differeritial associ- 
ation and the Gluecks were studying the development of criminal careers 
and the effectiveness of correctional treatment in reducing criminal be- 
havior. The material we analyze includes both published works and pre- 
viously unavailable correspondence as well as unpublished papers. We 
uncovered the correspondence and unpublished manuscripts, along with 
the original raw data for the Gluecks’ studies, in the archives of the 
Harvard Law School Library. The correspondence, unpublished papers, 
and raw data provide a unique glimpse into the formation and develop- 
ment of some of the major criminological works of our time. As Schues- 
sler has argued, “Sutherland’s contribution to criminology consisted as 
much in his informal papers and letters as in his published writing” 
(1973, p. xxiii). We believe the same is true of the Gluecks. 

We also place the competing research paradigms of the Gluecks and 
Sutherland in the socio-intellectual and institutional context in which 
they found themselves. We argue that the formation and substance of 
their theoretical positions were deeply affected by their respective meth- 
odological and disciplinary biases. To understand the latter, we found it 
necessary to uncover the contextual factors relating to the intellectual 
climate and social positions to which each party was witness (see esp. 
Jones 1977, 1986; Camic 1987; Beirne 1987; Laub 1983). 

Finally, we reassess the Gluecks’ research findings in light of recent 
criminological advances and the test of time. In so doing we identify four 
substantive and methodological characteristics of the Glueck perspective 
that have captured center stage in current research. These include such 
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salient issues as age and crime, the value of longitudinal research, crimi- 
nal careers, and social control theory. We show that, although largely 
unacknowledged today, the Gluecks’ substantive contributions are fun- 
damental to theory and research in the study of crime. 


HISTORICAL AND INSTITUTIONAL CONTEXT 


The historical context and institutional affiliations of the Gluecks had an 
important effect on their methodological stance and later dealings with 
Sutherland in three respects. First, unlike Sutherland’s, the Gluecks’ 
educational background was eclectic and interdisciplinary in nature. 
Sheldon Glueck in particular was something of an academic maverick. 
He first attended Georgetown University (1914—15) and then transferred 
to George Washington University where he received his A.B. degree in 
the humanities in 1920. He went on to receive an LL.B. and LL.M. from 
National University Law School in 1920. After being denied admission 
to Harvard Law School, Glueck subsequently entered the Department 
of Social Ethics at Harvard University, which was an interdisciplinary 
precursor to the sociology department (see Potts [1965] for a fascinating 
description of that department). There he received an A.M. in 1922 and 
Ph.D. in 1924.5 Eleanor Glueck’s academic terrain was similarly 
eclectic—after attending Barnard College (A.B. in English, 1920) and 
working in a settlement house in Dorchester, Massachusetts, she enrolled 
in the School of Education at Harvard and took an Ed. M. degree in 1923 
and a doctorate (Ed.D.) in 1925.* (Both Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck 
were also given honorary doctorates by Harvard University in 1958.) As 
a team the Gluecks were thus not beholden to any one discipline in an 
“a priori" sense, and, as a result, they published extensively in the 
leading journals of criminology, social work, psychology, sociology, edu- 
cation, law, and psychiatry.’ As will become more apparent below, the 
price they paid for such an interdisciplinary outlook was steep. Indeed, 
as Geis recognized over 20 years ago, “the Gluecks belong to no single 
academic discipline, and they are suffering the déclasse fate of aliens and 
intruders” (1966, p. 188). 

Second, the Gluecks’ social positions within the academic community 


3 Sheldon Glueck's (1925) Ph.D. thesis crosscut the interests of sociology, law, and 
psychiatry, focusing on criminal responsibility, mental disorder, and criminal law. 

* Eleanor Glueck's early research focused on the sociology of education (community 
and schools) and the evaluation of research methods in social work (1927, 1936; see 
also Gilboy 1936 and Vaillant 1980). 

$ A bibliography of the Gluecks’ works from 1923 to 1963 is published in Glueck and 
Glueck (1964). 
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were unique at the time and would be even today. After teaching a few 
years in the Department of Social Ethics at Harvard, Sheldon Glueck 
was appointed to the Harvard Law School as assistant professor of crimi- 
nology in 1929. He became a full professor in 1931 and was appointed 
the first Roscoe Pound Professor of Law in 1950 (Current Biography 
Yearbook 1957). Sheldon Glueck's position as a professor of criminology 
in a law school was an unusual institutional arrangement that led him 
to a somewhat isolated and “outcast” perspective. Specifically, although 
law professors and students do not often conduct (or reward) social sci- 
ence research, that was his specialty and main interest. Moreover, re- 
search on the causes of crime was a particular anomaly in the law school 
setting, though it should be noted that during the 1930s the Harvard 
Law School had a tradition of research on the administration of justice 
(e.g., the Cleveland Crime Survey and the Harvard Crime Survey). Shel- 
don Glueck’s institutional arrangement was a structural constraint in yet 
another crucial respect—there was no opportunity to train Ph.D. stu- 
dents who might carry on the Gluecks’ research agenda.* 

Perhaps more salient was the institutional treatment accorded Eleanor 
Glueck. Although armed with a doctorate in education and a prolific 
publishing record,’ Eleanor Glueck was unable to secure a tenured fac- 
ulty position or any teaching position at Harvard. In fact, she was em- 
ployed from 1930 to 1953 as a research assistant in criminology at the 
Harvard Law School. Some 20 years after her appointment as a research 
assistant she was "promoted" to research associate in criminology in 
1953, a position she retained until 1964. At the same time, from 1929 to 
1964, she was codirector of the project on the causes and prevention of 
juvenile delinquency.? In short, Eleanor Glueck's entire career at Har- 
vard University consisted of a social position akin to what many Ph.D. 
candidates face today before graduation. As such, she was an outcast 
from mainstream academia at Harvard. 

The third fact central to understanding the Gluecks’ approach was 


$ The contrast to the structural arrangement of Edwin Sutherland with regard to 
graduate students is important and is addressed further below. 

7 Eleanor Glueck received her doctorate in educational sociology at the Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Education, the only school at Harvard at that time that admitted 
women. 

* Harvard Law School did not admit women as students until 1950; it was the last 
Ivy League school to do so. Even then, it has been noted that during the 1950s and 
1960s women at Harvard Law School were "treated like members of an alien species" 
(Abramson and Franklin 1986, p. 10). 

? Although the Gluecks’ research was carried out under the auspices of the Harvard 
Law School, their research was funded by numerous private foundations. Eleanor 
Glueck spent an enormous amount of time on this fund-raising activity. 
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that their intellectual mentors were a diverse group drawn from a variety 
of disciplines and all unusual thinkers in their own right. The group 
included such figures as Roscoe Pound, Felix Frankfurter, Richard 
Cabot, Bernard Glueck, William Healy, Augusta Bronner, and Edwin 
B. Wilson. This diversity of intellectual influence is evident throughout 
the Gluecks’ research careers. Early on, the Gluecks were influenced 
personally as well as professionally by Sheldon Glueck’s older brother, 
Bernard Glueck. The latter was a forensic psychiatrist at Sing Sing Prison 
and had a long-standing interest in crime (see B. Glueck 1916, 1918). 
Perhaps equally important, it was Bernard Glueck who arranged the first 
meeting between one of his graduate students, Eleanor Touroff, and 
Sheldon Glueck. 

At Harvard the Gluecks were influenced by Richard C. Cabot, a pro- 
fessor in the Department of Social Ethics. It was in a seminar with 
Professor Cabot that the idea for a study of 500 offenders from the Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory first originated. Cabot’s own research utilized the 
follow-up method in assessing the accuracy of diagnoses of cardiac ill- 
nesses (see Cabot 1926). Sheldon Glueck noted that in the field of penol- 
ogy no studies had been done assessing the posttreatment histories of 
former prisoners. Excited by the prospects of such research, Cabot ar- 
ranged financing for the Gluecks’ research, which culminated in 500 
Criminal Careers (1930). 

Felix Frankfurter served as director of the Harvard Crime Survey in 
1926 and was also quite influential in the Gluecks’ early studies. In fact, 
the Harvard Crime Survey, of which One Thousand Juvenile Delin- 
quents (19344) is volume 1 in a series of reports, can be seen as an early 
model of scientific inquiry in the social sciences. According to Frank- 
furter, the survey was “not an agency for reform” but a contribution of 
scientific knowledge to society in the areas of criminal behavior and social 
policy that “heretofore had been left largely to improvisation, crude em- 
piricism, and propaganda” (1934, p. xii). Moreover, Frankfurter (1934) 
believed that the formulation of the problem and use of the scientific 
process to address the problem would eventually lead to prudent social 
policies. This general perspective can be found in all the Gluecks’ re- 
search. 

William Healy and Augusta Bronner probably wielded the most influ- 
ence in the Gluecks’ intellectual history. The Gluecks had met Healy and 
Bronner, who were the directors of the Judge Baker Foundation, when 
they first arrived in Boston, a meeting facilitated in part by Bernard 
Glueck. The Gluecks had read Healy’s The Individual Delinquent (1915) 
and were favorably disposed to his research. At the same time, Healy 
was interested in issues relating to Sheldon Glueck’s doctoral thesis and 
was one of the reviewers who encouraged its publication by Little, Brown 
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(S. Glueck 1964, p. 319). Most important to the Gluecks was the “scien- 
tific attitude” of Healy and Bronner and, in a memorial address for 
Healy, Sheldon Glueck stated that he was “a major catalyst of our work” 
(1964, p. 319). Like the Gluecks, Healy focused on the individual as the 
most important unit of analysis, embraced a multiple-factor approach in 
the study of crime causation, and utilized knowledge across a variety of 
disciplines (see Healy 1915; and Healy and Bronner 1926). In fact, Snod- 
grass (1972, р. 326) has referred to Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency 
(Glueck and Glueck 19504) as “essentially a modernized Individual De- 
linguent.” 

In short, three factors worked together to develop a fiercely indepen- 
dent, interdisciplinary, and even iconoclastic outlook on the part of the 
Gluecks. In particular, interdisciplinary educational training, coupled 
with Sheldon Glueck’s unusual position in the law school and apparent 
gender discrimination against Eleanor Glueck, served to create almost a 
bunker mentality on the part of the Gluecks, especially regarding Har- 
vard sociology. The Gluecks were also constrained by their lack of 
involvement in the training of graduate students. Added to this was the 
intellectual diversity of a set of colleagues who fostered empirical research 
beyond the confines of any one discipline. It is only within this context 
that we can now understand the Gluecks’ theoretical and methodological 
perspective. 


The Glueck Perspective 


During their 40-year career at the Harvard Law School, the Gluecks 
produced four major data bases relating to crime and delinquency. The 
first was the study of 510 male offenders from the Massachusetts Refor- 
matory during the period 1911—22. These offenders were studied over a 
15-year span, which resulted in three books (Glueck and Glueck 1930, 
19374, 1943). A second although similar study of women incarcerated at 
the Women’s Reformatory resulted in the publication of Five Hundred 
Delinquent Women (1934b). A third major research effort focused on a 
sample of juveniles who had been referred by the Boston juvenile court 


Harvard sociology in the 1930s has been described as “intellectually ill-defined” 
(Camic 1987, p. 425). The powers that did exist (e g., Sorokin, Parsons, and Homans) 
certainly did not consider the study of crime to be central to the mission of sociology 
(see Faculty Committee Report 1954, and Cohen’s interview in Laub [1983]. In fact, 
the parallel between Parsons’s pursuit of general sociological theory at Harvard (see 
Camic 1987) and Sutherland's at Indiana із striking. It should also be noted that both 
Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck were Jewish. One can speculate that discrimination 
against Jews at Harvard University (see Laub 1983, p. 185) may have also contributed 
to isolating the Gluecks from the mainstream academic community. 
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to the Judge Baker Foundation (the existing court clinic at the time). 
These results were published in One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents 
(19434), and a follow-up analysis 10 years later produced Juvenile Delin- 
quenis Grown Up (1940). The results of these studies are summarized in 
a volume entitled After-Conduci of Discharged Offenders (1945). Finally, 
the work the Gluecks are best known for is Usraveling Juvenile Delin- 
quency (1950a). This major study of the formation and development of 
criminal careers was initiated in the 1940s and involved a sample of 500 
delinquents and 500 nondelinquents matched case-by-case on age, race/ 
ethnicity, general intelligence, and low-income residence—all classic 
criminological variables thought to influence both delinquency and offi- 
cial reaction. Over a 17-year period the Gluecks conducted an extensive 
follow-up of the original Unraveling sample, which resulted in the publi- 
cation of Delinquenis and Nondelinquents in Perspective (1968; see also 
Glueck and Glueck 1970). 

The Gluecks’ methodological approach to the study of crime can be 
characterized by three distinct features. The first is an emphasis on longi- 
tudinal and follow-up prediction studies, including, when possible, con- 
trol groups for comparative purposes. Second, the Gluecks’ work empha- 
sized a criminal career focus, especially the study of serious persistent 
offenders (1950a, p. 13). Related to this was the Gluecks’ thought that 
the study of the formation, development, and termination of criminal 
careers was an important research priority, and that the causes of the 
initiation of crime were distinct from the causes of continuing crime and 
processes of desistance (Glueck and Glueck 1930, p. 257; 1934b, p. 282; 
1945, p. 75, n. 1). Third, the Gluecks stressed the importance of collect- 
ing multiple sources of information (e.g., parent, teacher, self-report) in 
addition to official records of delinquency. 

As for substantive findings, the Gluecks, like Goring ([1913] 1972), 
uncovered the important relationship between age and criminality. They 
argued that age of onset was a key factor in terms of etiology and policy 
and that career criminals started very young in life. The Gluecks also 
stressed that crime declined substantially with age. Specifically, in all of 
their research the Gluecks found that, as the population of offenders 
aged, their crime rate declined. Furthermore, even among those who 
continued offending, the seriousness of the offenses declined (Glueck and 
Glueck 1940, 1943, 1945, 1968). The Gluecks sought to understand the 
age-crime curve in terms of maturational reform. As we will see, not 
only was the relationship between age and crime one of the major sources 
of their battle with Sutherland, it foreshadowed a contemporary debate 
along similar lines. 

Research by the Gluecks also revealed the stability of delinquent pat- 
terns over the life cycle. They argued that the data showed “beyond a 
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reasonable doubt that, in all of life’s activities considered in this inquiry, 
the men who as boys comprised our sample of juvenile delinquents have 
continued on a path markedly divergent from those who as juveniles had 
been included in the control group of nondelinquents” (Glueck and 
Glueck 1968, pp. 169-70). The Gluecks’ hypothesis regarding the stabil- 
ity of deviance would also turn out to be a major sticking point with 
those advocating a sociological perspective. 

According to the Gluecks, the most important factor that distinguished 
delinquents from nondelinquents in early life was the family. In particu- 
lar, the Gluecks (1950a) developed a prediction scale of delinquency that 
centered on family variables—disciplinary practices, supervision by par- 
ents, and child-parent attachment. Those families with lax discipline 
combined with erratic and threatening punishment, poor supervision, 
and weak emotional ties between parent and child were found to generate 
the highest probability of delinquency. Although a focus on the family 
was to become extremely unpopular in sociology during the 1950s and 
1960s, it was one of the Gluecks’ major interests. 

Perhaps most important, the Gluecks promoted a multidisciplinary 
perspective and had little patience for those criminologists who were 
wedded to any one particular discipline. As a result the Gluecks rejected 
unilateral causation whether sociological, biological, or psychological in 
focus and embraced instead a multiple causal approach that emphasized 
differentiation between offenders and nonoffenders. This approach is 
seen most clearly in Unraveling, in which they focused not only on the 
family, but on school, opportunities (peers and use of leisure time), formal 
sanctions (e.g., arrest, probation, prison), personality development, tem- 
perament, and constitutional factors such as body structure (e.g., meso- 
morphy). As they stated, “The separate findings, independently gath- 
ered, integrate into a dynamic pattern which is neither exclusively 
biologic nor exclusively socio-cultural, but which derives from an inter- 
play of somatic, temperamental, intellectual, and socio-cultural forces” 
(1950a, p. 281). The Gluecks, along with Healy (1915; see also Healy 
and Bronner 1926), thus established the multiple-factor approach to the 
study of crime. 

Overall, the Gluecks were stubbornly driven by what their data re- 
vealed and refused to pigeonhole their interpretations into any one disci- 
plinary box, tempted though they were. This emphasis on fact gathering 
prevented them from ever developing a systematic theoretical frame- 
work. As they argued, “Neither ‘hunches’ nor theoretical speculations, 
can conjure away the facts, even though those facts may not fit neatly 
into various preconceptions about human nature and crime causation” 
(1951, р. 762). Their mode of analysis was thus to cross-tabulate all 
possible factors with delinquency (cf. Lazarsfeld 1955). As a result, Un- 
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raveling is very difficult to read and seems to present nothing but table 
after table. As Geis has noted, “The paradox of studies by the Gluecks: 
they do such good work so badly” (1970, p. 118; see also Laub and 
Sampson [1988] for a review of the methodological criticisms of Usrav- 
cling). 

We will return later to the validity of the Gluecks’ major research 
findings regarding such issues as age and crime, family processes, and 
the stability of crime and deviance across the life course. For now, we 
hope to have established the basic Glueck perspective and placed it in 
the historical and institutional context specified above. In similar fashion 
we turn our attention next to the Gluecks’ major contemporary and 
critic. 


The Initial Sutherland Perspective 


In 1924 Edwin Sutherland published the first edition of the now-classic 
Principles of Criminology." At the time Sutherland was an untenured 
assistant professor of sociology at the University of Illinois in Urbana. 
His education was also in sociology—receiving a Ph.D. from the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in 1913. It may thus come as a surprise to learn of 
Sutherland's original position on the causes of crime. This is easy to miss, 
for criminologists today cite the later editions of Principles (see n. 2 
above), in which the theory of differential association is laid out. But 
this strategy fails to reveal the magnitude of Sutherland's shift in think- 
ing. The shift, ironically enough, was to come from a multiple-factor 
approach clearly stated in the first 1924 edition. 

Although commonly viewed as a macrosociologist of cultural conflict 
(see, e.g., Kornhauser 1978), in 1924 Sutherland began by specifying 
what he considered to be the proper unit of analysis in criminology—the 
individual. As he noted, “knowledge can be secured best by the individ- 
ual case study." He also argued for the comparison of "criminal and 
noncriminal populations" (1924, p. 86). Moreover, in an intriguing sec- 
tion of Principles entitled “Plan for Study of Causes of Crime," Suther- 
land outlines the “ideal” data-collection strategy in criminology. This 
would include "detailed records of the development of personalities," 
which “need to be very detailed and pursued from early infancy to old 
age" (1924, pp. 86—87). This strategy would also extend to “mental and 


!! Tt should be pointed out that, according to Gaylord and Galliher (1988), writing 
this text marked the beginning of Sutherland’s career in criminology. His Ph.D 
thesis focused on “Unemployment and Public Employment Agencies” and his overall 
substantive interests at the time seemed to be in areas of political economy and political 
science (Lindesmith 1988, p. xi). 
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educational tests,” as well as interviews with parents, teachers, and a 
full recording of all “conduct disorders.” It is interesting that this is 
exactly the sort of methodological strategy followed by the Gluecks. 

Sutherland was later to become vehemently antipsychiatry, but there 
was little evidence of this stance in his early writings on the substantive 
predictors of crime. For example, he noted the association between psy- 
chopathic personality and criminality and, in fact, argued that “there is 
good reason to believe that the psychopathic personalities, and especially 
those of the egocentric type, will get into difficulty with other people 
more frequently than the average individual” (1924, p. 123). Sutherland, 
like the Gluecks, also maintained that the family was a crucial variable 
in understanding delinquency: “Those homes with extremely rigid disci- 
pline, extremely lax discipline, or inconsistent discipline are developing 
many children with personalities that are socially undesirable and incline 
toward delinquency” (1924, р. 147). And, perhaps most ironic, Suther- 
land acknowledged openly the potential effects of biology on delinquency, 
noting possible mediating effects of social factors (1924, p. 180). Much 
like the Gluecks would later argue, Sutherland wrote that “it is not the 
physical defect itself that produces delinquency, but the social and other 
conditions surrounding the defective person” (1924, p. 180). In the 1920s 
Sutherland was thus a multiple-factor theorist. He in fact admitted as 
much, stating later in an address to the Ohio Valley Sociological Associa- 
tion, “I had a congeries of discrete and co-ordinate factors, unrelated to 
each other, which may be called multiple-factor theory” (in Schuessler 
1973, p. 14). 

Sutherland’s favorable inclination toward the multiple-factor perspec- 
tive also extended to his early communication with the Gluecks. The 
early correspondence between the Gluecks and Sutherland covered the 
period from February 26, 1929, to May 15, 1936. There are more than 
40 pieces of correspondence over this time period. Our inspection of the 
full body of materials reveals a cordial relationship between professional 
colleagues. The topics of discussion included parole prediction and the 
role of mental defects and crime, among others. They also shared ideas 
and factual information. What is most noteworthy though is Sutherland's 
strong praise for the Gluecks' work. For instance, in response to the 
forthcoming publication of 500 Criminal Careers, Sutherland wrote, in 
a letter dated September 27, 1929, that the book was "a very great 
contribution to the literature and methods of criminology" (Sutherland 
1929). In the same letter Sutherland did raise some points of “minor 


V This correspondence can be found in the Eleanor T. and Sheldon Glueck Joint 
Papers and the Sheldon Glueck Papers, Harvard Law School Library, Cambridge, 
Mass. 
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importance” with regard to statistical computations and the Gluecks’ 
interpretation of research on parole prediction with respect to weighting 
factors. Overall, however, the tone of the letters was upbeat, and, as late 
as a May 4, 1936, letter, Sutherland praised the Gluecks and expressed 
“astonishment” at their publication record (Sutherland 1936). 

The Gluecks in turn praised Sutherland’s work. For instance, in 500 
Criminal Careers (1930), the Gluecks discussed problems in major text- 
books in the field with regard to assessment of recidivism rates. However, 
the Gluecks (1930, p. 7) noted that “E. H. Sutherland, in Criminology, 
does not fall into this fallacy of careless generalization in the direction 
of optimism.” Similarly, with regard to Sutherland’s second edition of 
Principles of Criminology, Sheldon Glueck’s correspondence with Suth- 
erland’s publisher (J. B. Lippincott) stated that the text was “unques- 
tionably the most satisfactory” on the subject and that Sutherland wrote 
with “objectivity,” “temperateness,” and “rational eclecticism” (S. 
Glueck 1934). 


SHIFTING TIDES: THE SUTHERLAND-GLUECK DEBATE 


Beginning in 1937, Sutherland began to shift his thinking and, as a 
consequence, his attitude toward the Gluecks’ research. The buildup was 
slow at first and began with a review by Sutherland (19376) of the 
Gluecks’ Later Criminal Careers. The Later Criminal Careers (Glueck 
and Glueck 19374) study was the second in a series focusing on 510 
offenders released from the Massachusetts Reformatory. This particular 
book described the second five-year follow-up period after parole (1928— 
32). Sutherland’s attention was centered largely on the two major conclu- 
sions of the study. First, improvement in behavior over time was attrib- 
uted by the Gluecks “primarily to aging or maturation.” And second, 
the major obstacle to reform through maturation was argued to be psy- 
chological dysfunction. Sutherland also critiqued almost every method- 
ological aspect of the study, claiming, in a two-page review, that the 
information gathered was “scanty,” that few of the offenders were “ob- 
served” firsthand, and that “the purpose of these studies has not been 
defined” (19375, p. 185). His comments are interesting because an earlier 
study by the Gluecks (1930), identical in nature, had been praised by 
Sutherland (19346, рр. 511, 546—47). 

As to the substance of the findings, Sutherland strongly attacked the 
conclusion that “the reduction of delinquency was due to aging or matu- 
ration” (19376, р. 185). He unambiguously stated that “there is no justi- 
fication for this conclusion, either in statistics or logic. Aging, as the mere 
passing of time, has no significance as a cause” (1937b, p. 185). But 
Sutherland was even more perturbed by the Gluecks’ psychologically 
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oriented conclusion that mental and/or emotional difficulties impeded the 
process of reformation among former prisoners. Although as shown 
above he once agreed with this position, Sutherland argued that “this is 
the least satisfactory part of the book.” He goes on to maintain in a few 
short sentences, and without documentation, that the psychiatrist at the 
institution (who made the evaluations before the follow-up when postre- 
lease behavior was measured) had “a heavy case load and little time for 
careful examinations, and also had a general bias toward interpretation 
of delinquency as due to mental pathology” (19376, р. 186). Ignoring the 
. crucial fact that the classifications had predictive validity (Glueck and 
Glueck 19372, рр. 127, 198—212), Sutherland dismissed the results (“по 
confidence can be placed in this”) and the overall conclusions of the 
book, which he claimed “are doubtful” (1937b, p. 186). 

Despite its largely negative tone, Sutherland's review in the influential 
Harvard Law Review was only the tip of the iceberg. Sutherland's review 
was in fact culled from a longer, unpublished manuscript entitled “The 
Gluecks’ Later Criminal Careers: An Appraisal by Edwin H. Suther- 
land" (1937c). This original paper was 18 pages in length and was circu- 
lated among criminologists, including the Gluecks. The paper was read 
at the annual meeting of the Sociological Research Association on Decem- 
ber 30, 1937, in Atlantic City.!* An edited version was later published 
after Sutherland's death in The Sutherland Papers (Cohen et al. 1956, 
pp. 291—307). In the original piece, located in the Gluecks' archive at 
Harvard University, Sutherland critiqued in a forceful tone the Gluecks' 
conclusions regarding aging and maturational reform. He also began to 
express new views that foreshadowed his conversion to analytic induction 
(described in more detail below) as a methodological tool. With regard to 
the association between age and crime he wrote, “There is no statistical 
procedure by which a statistically significant association can be translated 
into a cause. . . . Moreover, the passing of time no more explains reforma- 
tion than it explains the genesis of & depression or the election of an old 
man to the Senate" (1937c, p. 12). 


D For а published point-by-point response to the Sutherland review by a colleague of 
the Gluecks’ from the Harvard Law School, see Hall (1937, pp. 389—93). 

14 According to correspondence from Sutherland to Eleanor Glueck on January 11, 
1938, the session was chaired by Ernest Burgess and was devoted to a discussion of 
Later Criminal Careers based on papers by Sutherland and C. E. Gehlke Sutherland 
wrote, "I read the principal parts of your paper to the group, reading at least two- 
thirds of it” (1938). This statement was in response to a request in a letter to Suther- 
land from the Gluecks dated December 14, 1937: “If you plan to present your paper 
in its original form, we are sure you will do us the courtesy of having our reply read 
at the same meeting” (Glueck and Glueck 1937с). Whether the Gluecks actually 
expected Sutherland himself to read their reply to his critique of their book at a 
meeting organized to discuss their book is, to say the least, unclear. 
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More generally, Sutherland expressed his distaste for the factual search 
for the correlates of delinquency in a longitudinal perspective. He argued 
that it was of utmost importance that researchers first present a thesis 
and then attempt to test it. Noting his disregard of the search for key 
facts, Sutherland followed up his unpublished critique with a letter, 
dated December 4, 1937. Sutherland wrote to Sheldon Glueck about 
Later Criminal Careers, “You would have been much safer if you had 
presented your factual data without the thread of theory, but in my 
opinion research work of that factual nature are safe but useless. Every 
research study should, I believe, be organized around general proposi- 
tions or general theory, and unless it can be so organized it is relatively 
futile" (1937d). 

It is interesting that this passage reveals that Sutherland recognized 
the Gluecks were not sheer empiricists. Indeed, in his longer review he 
refers to the Gluecks’ “theory of criminal behavior" and that they “fail 
to prove their hypotheses" (1937c, p. 17). In any case, Sutherland casti- 
gated the collection of empirical data without theory, yet at the same 
time rejected the Gluecks' substantive framework on age and crime and 
maturational reform. Paradoxically, in fact, he accused the Gluecks of 
trying to prove a preconceived theory of persistent criminality (1937c, 
рр. 3—4). 

The Gluecks were sufficiently concerned with Sutherland’s critique 
that they responded (Glueck and Glueck 19376) with a 25-page document 
that, to our knowledge, was never published. This response was titled 
“Analysis of Prof. Sutherland’s Appraisal of Later Criminal Careers” 
and is dated December 13, 1937. It is surprising that the correspondence 
shows that some portion of the Gluecks’ rejoinder was read by Suther- 
land himself at the 1937 meeting of the Sociological Research Association 
(see n. 14 above). In the response the Gluecks countered that they were 
not trying to prove any preconceived theories regarding age and crime: 
“We have no criminologic axes to grind. We search for facts as accurately 
as possible and on the basis of the findings we arrive inductively, and 
not а priori, at certain conclusions. The statement from Later Criminal 
Careers that you quote on pages 3 and 4 [of the unpublished critique] is 
not a preconception with which we started our work; it is a theory sug- 
gested by the evidence emerging from the facts” (1937b, p. 3). In the 
full response they also answered, point by point, Sutherland’s “minor” 
criticisms regarding the number of cases followed up as well as other 
issues. 


4 Tt is rather ironic to note that in the same year Sutherland was criticizing the 
Gluecks for their small sample size (N = 454), he published The Professional Thief 
(1937a), a case study of one. More generally, Sutherland conducted little, if any, 
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They expressed more puzzlement, however, at Sutherland’s views on 
methodology. In the Lazarsfeld tradition, the Gluecks tried to establish 
an age-crime relationship by ruling out (controlling for) other factors 
associated with age. Although admittedly crude by today’s standards, the 
Gluecks’ analysis was straightforward—after they had analyzed several 
competing variables, age and also psychological adjustment seemed to 
best predict desistance from crime. Their response to Sutherland reflects 
the Gluecks’ general empirical stance: 


Your statement (page 12) that “there {5 no statistical procedure by which 
a statistically significant association can be translated into a cause” is a 
well known truism in a sense; but the illustration you give [age cannot 
explain the election of an old man to senate] is obviously absurd and is 
assuredly not analogous to the association of aging with behavior. While 
it is true that the mere association of two factors does not necessarily mean 
that one is causal of the other, it is also true that in every field of science 
an association between factors that ought, in reason and experience, to 
be related does give the basis of a valid inference as to causation... . If 
one could not ever make such an inference from statistical associations, 
it is hard to see how any science would be possible. [1937b, 
pp. 12-13] 


They went on in great detail to argue that the age and psychological 
relationships with crime were robust and met the conventional method- 
ological standards of the time. 

One is thus led to wonder, as the Gluecks probably did, what exactly 
was responsible for Sutherland's newfound rejection of their work. We 
believe the answer lies in the confluence of three important factors relat- 
ing to the changing socio-intellectual context of the late 19305-—(0) analyt- 
ical induction, (b) sociological positivism, and (c) the rising social position 
of Sutherland in the sociological profession. 


Analytic Induction 


According to Alfred Lindesmith, a colleague and close friend of Suther- 
land, subsequent editions of Sutherland's criminology text (in 1934, 1939, 
and 1947) sought to "improve and correct the multiple factor theory 
represented by the 1924 edition? (Lindesmith 1988, p. xi). Specifically, 
the 1939 and 1947 editions were "designed to substitute . . . differential 
association theory for that of multiple factors. . . . During this same 
period Sutherland's reputation soared, and his criminological textbook 


original empirical research on juvenile delinquency. Although presumably not inten- 
tional, this insulated his work from the sort of methodological criticisms aimed at the 
Gluecks. 
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has dominated the field for more than half a century” (Lindesmith 1988, 
p. xi). 

A number of factors have been alluded to as being important in this 
transformation (see Schuessler 1973, pp. 13-29; Gaylord and Galliher 
1988, chaps. 5 and 6). These include the publication of the Michael-Adler 
report (1933), which highly criticized existing criminological research; a 
meeting chaired by Dean Beardsley Ruml of the University of Chicago 
on the state of criminological knowledge, at which Sutherland could not 
state any positive generalizations about the causes of crime; Sutherland's 
work on The Professional Thief (1937a); the influence on Sutherland's 
thinking of the work of Charles H. Cooley relating to social processes; the 
development of analytic induction by Alfred Lindesmith; Sutherland's 
collaboration with Thorsten Sellin for the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil and the subsequent publication by Sellin of Culture Conflict and Crime 
(1938); and finally, his colleagues at the University of Chicago and Indi- 
ana University. 

Of these factors the most crucial from our perspective was the develop- 
ment of analytic induction by Alfred Lindesmith, a former student of 
Sutherland's at the University of Chicago. Lindesmith joined the Sociol- 
ogy Department at Indiana University in 1936 and became known for 
his research on drug addiction (Lindesmith 1947) and his new method of 
scientific inquiry. Sutherland succinctly noted the influence of Lindesmith 
and his methodological outlook. 


When Lindesmith came to Indiana University. . I became acquainted 
with his conception of methodology as developed in his study of drug 
addiction. According to this conception, an hypothesis should fit every case 
in the defined universe, and the procedure to use is: State the hypothesis 
and try it out on one case; if it does not fit the facts, modify the hypothesis 
or else redefine the universe to which it applies, and try it on another case, 
and so on for case after case. The methodology consists in searching for 
negative cases, one negative case disproving the hypothesis. Although this 
involves several cases, it is not concerned with averages, standard devia- 
tions, or coefficients of correlation. The methodology assisted me greatly 
in formulating problems and in testing hypotheses. [In Schuessler 1973, 
pp 17, 18] 

According to Gaylord and Galliher (1988), Sutherland had reached a 
theoretical impasse in the early 1930s—he was unable to make sense of 
multiple causes or factors and multiple-factor theory. Analytic induction 
provided Sutherland with a methodology that he believed allowed the 
development of a universal generalization that would explain aJ criminal 
behavior (Sutherland and Cressey 1955, pp. 68—69; see also Turner 1953). 
Specifically, this method led Sutherland to extract common elements and 
organize the heretofore diverse set of facts that criminological research 
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had generated into the single theoretical abstraction of “differential 
association” (Gaylord and Galliher 1988, p. 116; Matsueda 1988, 
рр. 277—80). 

Moreover, by embracing analytic induction as Me scientific method, 
Sutherland’s development of a general theory of crime causation included 
a rejection of multiple-factor theory as, among other things, unscientific. 
As a result the Gluecks’ methodology as well as their substantive interest 
in multiple factors of crime causation were dismissed by the new Suther- 
land perspective. This conversion is clearly seen in the 1947 edition of 
Principles af Criminology, in which Sutherland argued (p. 3) that “any 
scientific explanation consists of a description of the conditions which are 
always present when a phenomenon occurs and which are never present 
when the phenomenon does not occur.””” 

One can argue that Sutherland had adopted what Hirschi and Selvin 
(1970) have termed “the false criteria of causality.” In large measure, 
Sutherland’s critique of multiple-factor approaches generally, and the 
Gluecks’ research specifically, rests on “false criterion 1.” “Insofar as a 
relation between two variables is not perfect, the variable is not causal” 
(1970, p. 129). The implication of this point is striking. “Perfect associa- 
tion implies single causation, and less-than-perfect association implies 
multiple causation. Rejecting as causes of delinquency those variables 
whose association with delinquency is less than perfect thus implies 
rejecting the principle of multiple causation” (Hirschi and Selvin 1970, 
р. 130). As they argued, this criterion of noncausality is inappropriate." 
In a somewhat different vein, Turner (1953) argues that studies using 
analytic induction fail to provide empirical prediction. 


8 According to Sutherland, criminal behavior, like noncriminal behavior, is learned 
in interaction with other people: "A person becomes delinquent because of an excess 
of definitions favorable to violation of law over defmitions unfavorable to violation of 
law” (Sutherland and Cressey 1955, р. 78). Sutherland also strongly emphasized 
culture in his analysis of crime, arguing that society consisted of a number of diverse 
groups with varied cultures. Underlying the phenomenon of criminal behavior is the 
principle of culture conflict, which leads to differential association, which in turn 
leads to criminal behavior (see also Matsueda 1988). Sutherland eventually developed 
nine propositions of differential association (see Sutherland and Cressey 1955, pp. 
77—79). 

V During the 1950s Albert Cohen, a student of Sutherland, also wrote a sharp critique 
of multple-factor theory (Cohen 1970). See Hirschi and Selvin (1970) and Hirschi 
(1973) for a response to Cohen’s cntique. 

в Hirschi and Selvin (1970, p. 130) note that precedent for demanding the “perfect 
cnterion of causality” can be found in Michael and Adler's (1933) critique of crimino- 
logical research. This report was influential in shaping Sutherland’s thinking about 
criminological theory and research (Gaylord and Galliher 1988). 
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With respect to the notion of cause, the Gluecks “recognized that 
certain influences may be regarded as causal in a statistical sense of high 
probability” (Glueck and Glueck 1974, р. 44; 1952, pp. 164-69) and 
thus followed a widely accepted probabilistic model of social science 
methodology—that is, association, causal order, and lack of spuriousness 
(see Hirschi and Selvin 1967). (For an illustration of their use of cause 
see Unraveling [1950а, pp. 281—82].) In sharp contrast, Geis and Goff 
have noted that “it was one of Sutherland’s favorite statements that ‘85 
percent of anything could not be a cause. It had to be 100 percent or it 
was not a theory.’ Indeed, if poverty didn't always cause crime, then 
poverty couldn't qualify as part of a theoretical causal statement" (1986, 
p. 9). 

It is difficult to overestimate the significance of Sutherland's scientific 
view for the field of criminology. As Hirschi has highlighted, “Perhaps 
the outstanding event in the intellectual history of theories of cultural 
deviance was not a decision about the nature of man, but a rather ordi- 
nary appearing decision [by Sutherland] about the nature of scientific 
explanation: 1 reached the general conclusion that a concrete condition 
cannot be a cause of crime, and that the only way to get a causal explana- 
tion of criminal behavior is by abstracting from the varying concrete 
conditions things which are universally associated with crime.' Suther- 
land decided that every case of crime should be explained by the theory 
he proposed to construct" (1969, pp. 13—14). As Hirschi points out, 
Sutherland's view that “only concepts can be causes leads to misinterpre- 
tation of empirical results and ultimately to the view that the quest for 
causes is futile" (1969, p. 13, n. 38; see also Hirschi and Selvin 1967, 
pp. 130—33, 177—83). Although some readers will certainly disagree with 
the Hirschi-Selvin position on criteria of causal research, it is nonetheless 
the case that virtually no empirical research today in criminology is 
guided by analytic induction. 


Sociological Positivism 

A second, and equally important, factor in explaining Sutherland’s 
changing conception of theory was his use of a particular form of sociolog- 
ical positivism. Traditionally, when social scientists think about positiv- 
ism there is a tendency to focus on issues of cause and effect, empirical 
data, replication, and public statement of research methods. In this sense 
positivism does not fix the concepts to be used in explanations of phenom- 
ena, and it guarantees success to none of its constituent disciplines (Gott- 
fredson and Hirschi 1990, p. 49). However, Gottfredson and Hirschi go 
on to argue that positivism as practiced in the 20th century has actually 
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been used аз а substantive perspective as well as a method of knowing. 
Specifically, the major error of modern positivism has been the “tendency 
to confuse the interests of one’s discipline with the interests of scientific 
explanation” (1990, p. 73). In the study of crime, for example, they 
are able to document the proprietary interests of biology in heritability, 
psychology in personality, and sociology in social class (Gottfredson and 
Hirschi 1990, chaps. 3—4). They argue that, by fusing positivism with 
such “a priori" concepts, the rival disciplines virtually require that re- 
search outcomes be consistent with their estimate of their own importance 
in the behavior at issue. 

Nowhere is this more true than in understanding why Sutherland 
deemed it necessary to attack the Gluecks’ work. The Gluecks were 
gaining widespread readership and, with the exception of Sutherland, 
praise." More important, Sutherland saw the multiple-factor approach, 
with its inclusion of such individual-level factors as age and mental ca- 
pacity, as a threat to a substantive version of sociological positivism. 
As Gottfredson and Hirschi argue, “Criminology, which came to be 
dominated by sociology, eventually saw the destruction of individual- 
level correlates as a prerequisite to ‘truly social’ theorizing” (1990, p. 70, 
n. 3). Thus, sociological positivism as practiced by Sutherland did 
not attempt to establish the sociological causes of crime independent of 
individual-level factors in the Durkheimian tradition. Rather, crime was 
viewed by Sutherland as a social phenomenon that could only be ex- 
plained by social (i.e., nonindividual) factors. As a result, Sutherland 
“explicitly denied the claims of all other disciplines potentially interested 
in crime” (Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990, р. 70).” 

When combined with Sutherland’s adoption of analytic induction, it 
was then possible for him to interpret all phenomena in a manner consis- 
tent with a pure sociological theory of differential association (see also 
Matsueda 1988). As Hirschi and Gottfredson have argued elsewhere, 
“Sutherland invented or adapted standards of scientific adequacy that 


1 For example, Walter Reckless, a noted sociologist at Ohio State University, argued 
in a review of Juvenile Delinquents Grown Up that the Gluecks were “pre-eminent 
In this field of research" (1941, p. 736). Although critical of key aspects of the Gluecks’ 
research, Reckless concluded that, “in spite of shortcomings which inevitably greet 
pioneer attempts at forecasting, the Gluecks’ persistence in their endeavor to explain 
and to predict criminal outcome by the method of factoring is courageous and praise- 
worthy" (р. 738). Similarly, Donald Taft, а sociologist at the University of Illinois, 
wrote in a review of Later Criminal Careers that “this valuable book . . . illustrate(s) 
the арга of long-time criminological research” (1937, р. 940). Further, Taft 
emphasized the “painstaking type of research which the Gluecks—more than any 
other investigators—are furnishing” (p. 941). 

2 Sutherland even went so far as to express regret that nonsociologists received funds 
for research in criminology (see Cohen et al 1956, p 270) 
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permitted an ad hoc interpretation of research findings in ways consistent 
with the theory of differential association” and thus that “the genius of 
Sutherland . . . was that as he produced a theory of criminality, he 
simultaneously produced a science to protect it from research results and 
from competitive theories” (1980, p. 10). This model effectively insulated 
Sutherland’s theory from the results of empirical research based on a 
multiple-factor approach by defining the necessary and sufficient causes 
of crime. Hence, with the 1939 edition of Principles as a backdrop, 
criminology became a field closed to the possibility that disciplines other 
than sociology might have something to contribute (Gottfredson and 
Hirschi 1990, p. 70). 

It is important to recognize here that the error of positivism when 
interpreted as a substantive theory of crime was not sociology’s alone—it 
was embraced by biology, psychology, and economics as well. The differ- 
ence, however, is that sociology was successful in its attempt to take over 
the study of crime (for details, see Gottfredson and Hirschi [1990]; and 
Gaylord and Galliher [1988]).2! Sutherland’s leadership role in this action 
was widely recognized—so much so that Robert Merton even compared 
Sutherland’s Principles of Criminology to such disciplinary classics as 
Samuelson’s Economics and Gray’s Anatomy as books that “leave an 
enduring impress on generations of students” (1971, p. vii). 


Defending the Sociological Perspective 


That Sutherland became the warrior for sociology’s coup of criminology 
was also linked to his social position and rising influence in the sociologi- 
cal discipline. In 1935 he moved from the University of Chicago to Indi- 
ana University as head of the Department of Sociology. Exercising a 
leadership position there, he went on to become president of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Association in 1939. In 1940 he was elected president 
of the Sociological Research Association. He was also elected president 
of the Ohio Valley Sociological Society in 1942. 

As argued in a recent paper by Galliher and Tyree (1985, p. 111), 
Sutherland was driven by a strong “anti-psychiatry ideology,” and he 
saw this issue as a “professional turf” concern in making the case for a 
sociological criminology with himself as its leader (see also Gaylord and 


?! In this regard it is interesting to note Sheldon Glueck’s bitter and hostile reaction: 
“The most confident and severest critics have been a group whose writings have the 
tone of fire-breathing chevaliers eager to do battle for that purest queen of the exact 
sciences, Sociology, to which the authors of Usraveling Juvenile Delinquency allegedly 
did not pay adequate tribute" (1960, p. 284). The Gluecks clearly did not take criti- 
cism well. 
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Galliher 1988; and Goff 1986). Sutherland’s intentions were not lost on 
his contemporaries either. As his former colleague Karl Schuessler writes, 
Sutherland had a “bias against psychiatry” (1973, p. xvii) and “did not 
broaden his theoretical model to accommodate biological and psychologi- 
cal factors. In fact, he was severely critical of those criminologists who 
stretched their framework to include every possible factor, however dis- 
parate those factors might be” (1973, p. x). Clearly, it came to serve 
both Sutherland’s interests and those of the discipline to establish propri- 
etary rights in the study of crime. 

There is also little doubt that Sutherland accurately perceived his own 
role in spearheading the sociological undermining of the Gluecks. Indeed, 
in а manner destined to embitter the Gluecks, Sutherland alone reviewed 
almost all of their books in professional journals (mainly law reviews) in 
the 19303 and 1940s. In a letter to Sheldon Glueck dated February 11, 
1944, Sutherland even wrote, “I refused three invitations from journals 
to review your Criminal Careers in Retrospect because I did not desire 
to acquire an institutional status as a critic of your work.” However, he 
goes on to say that he did in fact write the review when he “felt that it 
would be possible to write a review which would be relatively formal” 
(1944). 

His 1944 letter also continued the dismissal of individual-level согте- 
lates of crime that was consistent with the new outlook of the 1939 edition 
of Principles. While writing to Sheldon Glueck to “assure you that I 
have a most kindly personal attitude toward you,” he went on to criticize 
the relevance of age to crime, arguing that the relationship was only 
“slightly more than chance.” Sutherland also attacked the Gluecks’ 
long-standing hypothesis concerning the stability of antisocial behavior 
over the life course. In particular, he contradicted his 1924 book and 
argued that “I believe that you do not demonstrate that these childhood 
characteristics have more than a slight relationship to behavior in middle 
age” (1944), p. 2). In fact, Sutherland repeated his earlier charge that 
this “was a preconception and not a finding" (19446, p. 2; see also 
Sutherland’s formal review [1944a]). 

In addition, Sutherland placed the Gluecks’ research in the same camp 
as William Sheldon and E. A. Hooton, two researchers at Harvard inter- 
ested in the biological causes of human behavior (see Cohen et al. 1956, 
pp. 270—326). The result was that the Gluecks were perceived as being 
interested in only the biological basis for criminal behavior. It is no 
surprise, then, that the most controversial aspect of the Gluecks’ research 
vis-à-vis sociology was their inclusion of constitutional factors— 
especially body structure—in the study of crime. Indeed, sociologists 
have always had a long-standing aversion to biological explanations of 
human behavior. As Rowe and Osgood note, “In most sociological] treat- 
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ments of crime and delinquency, genetic explanations are either ignored 
or ridiculed” (1984, p. 526). 

Tronically, however, the Gluecks never posited a deterministic biologi- 
cal model. They argued instead that biological features set the context 
for social forces. That is, the Gluecks were interested in how social factors 
mediated the undeniable differences among individuals in such crime- 
relevant characteristics as strength. As Sheldon Glueck argued, “Those 
criminologists who call attention to variations in the strength of different 
hereditary drives and controlling mechanisms do not claim that crimi- 
nalism per se is inherited, but merely point to the too-often sociologically- 
underemphasized if not ignored biological fact that, in the eyes of nature, 
all men are not created equal and that some, because of certain traits 
useful to the kind of activities involved in criminal behavior, probably 
have a higher delinquency potential than others" (1956, p. 94). 

Sutherland also failed to recognize that the Gluecks were as critical of 
the work of Sheldon as was Sutherland himself. For example, in a review 
of Sheldon's Varieties of Delinquent Youth (1949), the Gluecks stated, 
“Space limitations do not permit us to illustrate [the] deficiencies . . . in 
the work under review" with respect to standard canons of science 
(19505, р. 215). The Gluecks went on to totally dismiss the conclusions 
made by Sheldon, in large part because of an inadequate sampling design 
(1950, p. 215). In a similar manner, Sutherland (1951) argued that Shel- 
don's research methods were suspect and his research failed to establish 
the physical differences between offenders and nonoffenders. In particu- 
lar, Sutherland, like the Gluecks, pointed out that the “manner of select- 
ing cases . . . effectively prevents [Sheldon] from reaching valid con- 
clusions regarding delinquency” (1951, p. 10). Thus, not only was 
Sutherland's equation of the Gluecks with biological determinists 
such as Sheldon and Hooton (see, e.g., Sutherland and Cressey 1978, 
pp. 123—24) an error of sociological positivism, Sutherland's wholesale 
rejection of biological influences on human behavior appears to be at 
odds with current knowledge (see esp. Rowe and Osgood 1984; Udry 
1988; Cohen and Machalek 1988). 

Sutherland's final and probably most severe attack on the Gluecks 
concerned forms of data collection and analysis. Quite simply, Sutherland 
went so far as to imply that the Gluecks fudged their data. His claim 
was expressed in several ways. In a published review he implied that the 
Gluecks used ex post facto psychiatric evaluations and thus that the 
mental diagnosis was “necessarily” associated with the behavior (Suther- 
land 19375, p. 186). More damning were “informal” comments made in 
the 1937 review circulated among colleagues across the country. He 
stated, "When the data and methods are examined, they are found to 
be completely untrustworthy" (1937c, p. 14), and he specifically charged 
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that the Gluecks “must have made their classification after the delin- 
quency or nondelinquency of offenders during the second period was 
already known to them, as well as after the failure to meet economic or 
family responsibilities and the other aspects of behavior during the second 
period were already known to them. The classification is therefore noth- 
ing except an expression of the authors’ a priori conception of the rela- 
tionship between overt behavior and mental condition. Nothing except 
clerical errors could have prevented a high correlation between mental 
abnormality and persistence in criminal behavior" (1937c, pp. 15—16). 
With this alleged fatal flaw, not only could the Gluecks’ data be dis- 
missed, but their entire substantive framework, as judged by Sutherland, 
"breaks down completely" (1937c, p. 17). 

'The Gluecks appeared quite aware of the underlying message of Suth- 
erland's criticisms. As they wrote in their 25-page rejoinder, ^You dis- 
tinctly imply that we have somehow manipulated our materials to get 
the result for which we were looking from the beginning. This is a very 
serious charge to make and we are wondering how you could possibly 
have arrived at it. It is very startling, to say the least, that . . . you could 
infer that we manipulate our materials" (19376, p. 20). The Gluecks 
argued that the charge ought to be “ignored as undeserving of notice,” 
but since Sutherland had, in their words, the “temerity” to make it 
(1937b, p. 20), they countered with the obvious fact that Sutherland 
ignored: “It seems quite self-evident that the psychiatrists who made the 
examinations at the different hospitals throughout the country at different 
times and without the knowledge that the Gluecks would come along, 
many years later, and make follow-up studies did not conspire with us 
beforehand to see that the unreformed would have a higher incidence of 
mental deviation than the reformed. They could not possibly have 
known, when they made the examinations, which of the men would 
many years later turn out to be recidivists and which would reform” 
(19376, р. 20). The rest of their response rebutted in detail the thrust of 
Sutherland’s criticisms. 

Sutherland’s tenaciousness in striving for a pure sociological reading 
of the evidence extended to his own work as well. For example, in a 
detailed examination of the origins and development of Sutherland’s The 
Professional Thief (1937а), Snodgrass argues that “Sutherland over- 
estimated the class-origin of the professional thief" and "virtually ig- 
nored . . . Jones! addiction to narcotics" (1973, pp. 11, 13). Snodgrass's 
evaluation of this can be interpreted as Sutherland’s use of a misguided 
sociological positivism: 

A possible, but perhaps uncharitable, explanation for this omission might 
be the common theoretical association of drug dependence with psychologi- 
cal maladjustment. Sutherland's sociological interpretation would have 
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been considerably weakened, or at least challenged, had he revealed to the 
reading audience that professional thieves were often “dope fiends,” as 
they were known then, who shot-up with the drugs obtained from the 
money earned in their work. Sutherland was with this book also opposing 
the psychological school by attempting to picture thieves as mentally stable. 
Evading the drug issue was perhaps a way of supporting his sociological 
explanation and avoiding a psychological controversy. [1973, р. 15] 

Similarly, Galliher and Tyree (1985) examined Sutherland’s research 
on the origins of sexual psychopath laws and found that he ignored evi- 
dence contrary to his hypothesis. Moreover, Galliher and Tyree discov- 
ered “curious lapses and inconsistencies in the evidence he [Sutherland] 
marshaled in support of his conclusions” (1985, p. 100). More specifi- 
cally, they argue (1) that Sutherland did not systematically review the 
newspapers from the states he discussed, (2) that his conclusions about 
the press were based on a very selective sample of sensationalistic pieces, 
especially lurid magazine articles, and (3) that he ignored critics such as 
Tappan, Inbau, and Gault who questioned his claims. The selective 
attention to facts was attributed to Sutherland's strong “antipsychiatric 
ideology" (1985, p. 110). 

We emphasize that, in our view, Sutherland was not driven by individ- 
ual maliciousness or intentional dishonesty in his own work or in his 
attack on the Gluecks. Rather, Sutherland's behavior may be seen as 
socially conceived by the factors analyzed above—a substantive version 
of sociological positivism fused with a false criterion of causality supplied 
by analytic induction. In conjunction with his rising social position as 
the leading sociologist of crime, it seems less surprising that Sutherland 
selectively interpreted evidence in the process of dismantling the competi- 
tion. In fact, it seems fair to suggest that Sutherland actually believed 
the Gluecks’ data had to be wrong and the sociological perspective por- 
trayed in the idea of differential association right." 


THE TRANSMISSION OF ACCEPTED WISDOM 


Despite the unproven nature of Sutherland's charges against the Gluecks, 
the damage was done and took on a life of its own that remains to this 
day in sociology. The momentum was facilitated in large part by the 
social and institutional context within which both parties operated. Hav- 


2 ft is beyond the scope of this paper to evaluate the research bearing on the validity 
of differential association theory. Besides, this has been done elsewhere—for excellent 
arguments that take opposing views see Kornhauser (1978) and Matsueda (1988). It 
will come as no surprise to learn that the Gluecks did not think much of differential 
association. At one point Sheldon Glueck referred to the idea of differential association 
as “puerile” and as a “roof without a house” (1956, pp. 92, 99). 
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ing access to the benefits offered by a graduate sociology department, 
Sutherland became something of a magnet for Ph.D. students who would 
go on to carry the torch of differential association theory and a disregard 
for the Gluecks’ research. In particular, Donald Cressey was a student 
of Sutherland’s at Indiana University who later coauthored six editions 
of Principles. But there were also other prominent graduate students 
such as Albert Cohen and Lloyd Ohlin who were deeply influenced by 
Sutherland. As Cohen remarked in an interview with Laub (1983) about 
Indiana University in the late 1930s, at the height of the Sutherland- 
Glueck debate, “I would say all of the better graduate students were in 
criminology. They were all studying with Sutherland. There was a sense 
that the department of sociology at that particular time was really the 
breeding ground of theory. You were there at the source. The most 
exciting things in criminological theory were happening right there and 
they all somehow had to do with differential association. Differential 
association was theoretically the end of the world" (Laub 1983, p. 186). 
Cohen's remarks seem entirely apt in describing Sutherland's dedication 
to differential association and inculcating a generation of students that 
would do likewise. Indeed, Cohen noted that Sutherland “functioned as 
& kind of & guru" (Laub 1983, p. 186). 

The Sutherland mystique even extends to the imputation of laudatory 
motives on the part of Sutherland in his judgments of the Gluecks. For 
example, Snodgrass has written that “Sutherland’s obsession with hon- 
esty is no small reason for why he got into such & fracas with the 
Gluecks" (1972, p. 227). Schuessler writes that "he [Sutherland] was 
uncanny in his ability to spot errors in statistical logic and patient 
in locating the trouble—witness his unraveling of the Gluecks" (1973, 
p. xxxv). Similarly, Geis and Goff note that Sutherland's “writings are 
unsparing in their exposure of false syllogism, sloppy logic, the unsup- 
ported inference, and the generalization rooted in infancy rather than 
fact" (1983, p. xxi). Finally, Snodgrass (1972) argues that in his review 
(19345) of One Thousand Juvenile Delinquents Sutherland “was one of 
the first to point to the Gluecks’ exaggerations and omissions of data,” 
and he goes on to state, without any documentation, that this is “a 
charge which has subsequently been repeated and enlarged, and a fact 
which might insure that [the Gluecks’] research will come to be discred- 
ited, if not disregarded, by future students and historians of the disci- 
pline” (1972, p. 244; emphasis added). 

At the same time, key aspects of the Gluecks’ perspective as well as 
their own particular institutional/historical context also contributed to 
their demise. We have identified six specific reasons why sociology, espe- 
cially after Sutherland’s death in 1950, was so hostile to the Gluecks’ 
work. First, the Gluecks had a tendency to infuse their works with moral 
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statements that reflected middle-class biases. For instance, in regard to 
the management of income, the Gluecks wrote that families of delin- 
quents were “living from day to day, borrowing without thought of their 
ability to make reimbursement and showing little comprehension of the 
value of limiting their expenditures to conform to a meager income” 
(1950a, р. 108). On all accounts, the Gluecks simply viewed delinquents 
and their families as inferior. Moreover, although the Gluecks' data were 
derived from multiple reports describing actual behaviors, the Gluecks 
often injected moral judgments in their summary coding scheme using 
categories such as good, fair, and poor to describe these behaviors (see 
Glueck and Glueck [19500] for numerous examples). 

Second, as mentioned above, the Gluecks were atheoretical in their 
approach to the study of crime. But more than that, the Gluecks were 
antitheory. Although they emphasized an empirical tradition and sought 
to identify any and all characteristics that may be related to crime and 
delinquency, they regarded abstract theory as idle speculation and not 
useful from a scientific view. Thus, the Gluecks did not present a theory 
of crime or even any systematic theoretical ideas in their numerous 
works. In fact, their idea of a theoretical statement was to present a 
"tentative causal formula or law” that merely summarized their findings 
distinguishing offenders from nonoffenders (see Glueck and Glueck 
1950a, pp. 281—82). 

Third, despite embracing a multiple-factor approach, the Gluecks 
downplayed or ignored traditional sociological variables like stratifica- 
tion, peer group, culture, and community characteristics. As Snodgrass 
has noted (1972, p. 9), the Gluecks’ focus was “bio-constitutional and 
psycho-social.” Specifically, the Gluecks downplayed social factors (e.g., 
delinquent associates) in favor of morphology, temperament, and early 
family influences (see Glueck and Glueck 1943, p. 69; 1950a; 1956; 1962; 
1968, p. 170). Overall, the Gluecks’ research reflected a restricted range 
of interest in key sociological variables presumed to be related to crime. 

Fourth, recall that Sheldon Glueck was a law professor and Eleanor 
Glueck a soft-money research assistant. By function of their social posi- 
tion within the academic institution, the Gluecks were precluded the 
opportunity to train graduate students and develop the sort of following 
that Sutherland had. Quite simply, no one had a stake in defending the 
Gluecks. We believe this context is crucial in understanding the transmis- 
sion of Sutherland's legacy. 

Fifth, our review of the Glueck papers, especially their personal corre- 
spondence (ie., notes and letters) leads to the conclusion that the 
Gluecks suffered from social awkwardness and a severe difficulty in pub- 
lic relations. Whereas Sutherland was well liked and perceived to be 
*humble" and "gentle" (see Laub's [1983] interviews with Cressey, Co- 
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hen, and Ohlin), the Gluecks were stubborn and pompous and had great 
difficulty accepting any criticism of their work, justified or not, as some- 
thing other than a personal attack on their integrity (see also S. Glueck 
1960). This no doubt impeded their attempts to establish a cadre of 
supporters. 

Sixth, and perhaps most important, the Gluecks’ research was driven 
by pragmatic concerns. More precisely, they sought to influence social 
policy through the use of their prediction tables in two distinct ways. 
One was to improve the process of decision making by judges, probation 
officers, parole boards, and military officials.“ The second was to identify 
potential delinquents at school age or perhaps even as early as age two 
and three (see E. Glueck 1966; and Glueck and Glueck 1959) in order to 
provide therapeutic intervention. For example, the Gluecks argued that 
the selection of potential delinquents at an early age “would make possi- 
ble the application of treatment measures that would be truly crime pre- 
ventive" (1950a, p. 257). Moreover, the Gluecks promoted this interest 
in the popular literature as well as in scholarly books and journals (see, 
e.g., Glueck and Glueck 1952; Morgan 1960; Callwood 1954; and Dres- 
sler 1955). 

The Gluecks’ research on prediction has been severely criticized on 
methodological grounds (see, e.g., Reiss 1951; Hirschi and Selvin 1967; 
and Laub and Sampson 1988). However, this interest reflected their pro- 
fessional interests and intellectual history. Although at the time sociol- 
ogy was not explicitly linked to social policy, such practical applications 
were the norm for the discipline reflected in the background of the 
Gluecks—law, psychiatry, education, and social work. In addition, this 
pragmatic orientation was consistent with the interests of the Gluecks' 
mentors such as Bernard Glueck and William Healy. Thus, through their 
interest in prediction techniques, the Gluecks promoted an emphasis on 
individual-level analysis and advocated the penetration of psychiatric 
expertise into the formal systems of social control. In fact, Sheldon 
Glueck maintained that “dynamic psychiatry offers the greatest promise 
of any single discipline for the discovery of the complex causes and moti- 
vations of emotional, intellectual, and behavioral maladjustment and for 
developing effective prophylactic and therapeutic techniques. For the 
psychiatric approach necessarily deals with the blended interplay of the 
forces of nature and nurture, instead of grossly overemphasizing innate 
predisposition, on the one hand, or external environment and general 
cultural influences, on the other" (1962, p. 158). 


B For an overview of prediction research in the criminal justice area, see Glueck and 
Glueck (1959); for an application of the prediction tables in the military, see Schneider 
et al. (1944). 
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The Gluecks even envisioned a criminal justice system based on “the 
rational exercise of discretion enlightened by the reports of psychiatric, 
psychological, and social workers who ought . . . to be indispensable 
adjuncts to criminal courts and to classifying agencies and correctional 
establishments" (S. Glueck 1962, p. 139). Furthermore, the Gluecks en- 
couraged the use and expansion of court clinics and child guidance cen- 
ters. The result of this concern with social policy and the explicit promo- 
tion of the professional interests of the field of psychiatry was to further 
alienate the Gluecks from mainstream sociology as reflected by the works 
of Sutherland.?* 

Having placed the Sutherland-Glueck debate in social and historical 
context, we now turn to a brief assessment of the Gluecks’ legacy. If 
Sutherland and common wisdom are correct (see also Snodgrass 1972, 
p. 244), then the Gluecks’ research should have long ago faded into 
irrelevance. As it turns out, it is not even necessary to rely on the 
Gluecks’ own defense to show the exaggerated nature of Sutherland's 
critique. Indeed, it is ironic that, despite numerous personal flaws and 
narrowly conceived professional interests, the Gluecks' substantive re- 
search in criminology remains strong. 


A REVISIONIST ASSESSMENT OF THE GLUECKS' RESEARCH 


The Gluecks could not have known the implications of their work for 
modern criminology. To speak of their "contributions" to present re- 
search is thus, as shown by Jones (1977, pp. 282—89), to commit the error 
of "presentism." We avoid this tendency by assessing the validity of 
their research methodology and substantive conclusions—that is, do they 
stand up to external verification? Moreover, to the extent that the current 
research agenda in criminology is simply an unacknowledged version of 
the Gluecks', the validity and importance of their work is further in- 
creased. Our assessment is based on a brief overview of four fundamental 
claims made by the Gluecks that, as detailed above, were dismissed by 
Sutherland. 

Age and crime.—In a recent and highly cited article in this Journal, 
Hirschi and Gottfredson (1983) have argued that the age-crime relation- 
ship is one of the strongest in criminology and is generally invariant 
across time and space. Specifically, Hirschi and Gottfredson have con- 


* Tt should be pointed out that the Gluecks' research was well received and respected 
in European countries (Snodgrass 1972, p. 330). This may reflect the fact that, histori- 
cally, European criminology was dominated by the legal and medical professions in 
contrast to the United States where criminology was dominated by sociology (see 
Mannheim 1972, p. 2). 
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tended (see also Gottfredson and Hirschi 1986) that crime declines with 
age and that this pattern holds true even for the most active offenders 
(career criminals). Their evidence is based on a comprehensive review of 
extant data on the age-crime relationship covering many different cul- 
tures and time periods. 

Whether or not the age-crime curve is “invariant” across time and 
space, the research literature clearly shows that the Gluecks were correct 
about the fundamental importance of age, and that their evidence col- 
lected over 40 years ago remains some of the best available on the subject. 
As Gottfredson and Hirschi concluded, “The Gluecks’ data are corrobo- 
rated by other sources” (1988, p. 50, see also pp. 39, 49). Even the most 
vocal critics of Hirschi and Gottfredson agree, unlike Sutherland, that 
age is an important predictor of crime and have also turned explicitly to 
the Gluecks’ data for insight (see, e.g., Blumstein, Cohen, and Farring- 
ton 1988, рр. 12-13). 

Criminal careers and longitudinal research.—The field of criminology 
is currently embroiled in a bitter dispute over the value of longitudinal 
research and the criminal-career paradigm. The spark for this dispute 
was the publication of a recent report by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences (NAS; Blumstein et al. 1986) wherein it was concluded that longitu- 
dinal research was necessary to study the causes of criminal careers. 
Moreover, the NAS report called for major new research initiatives to 
estimate four parameters of the criminal-career paradigm: participation 
(the distinction between those who engage in crime and those who do 
not), frequency (the rate of criminal activity of those who are active), 
Seriousness of offenses committed, and career length (the length of time 
an offender is active). It is argued that valid estimates of these parameters 
are needed to determine effective crime-control policies in terms of selec- 
tive incapacitation and individual deterrent effects (Blumstein et al. 1986, 
pp. 202—4). However, Gottfredson and Hirschi (1986, 1987, 1988) have 
forcefully attacked the NAS report, basically by claiming that longitudi- 
nal research is unnecessary and that selective incapacitation is impossible 
to achieve. 

It is much beyond the scope of this paper to resolve the debate over 
longitudinal research and criminal careers. However, it is not necessary 
to do so to acknowledge that the Gluecks were the first to systematically 
put forth the criminal-career paradigm. As noted earlier, the Gluecks 
originally made the distinction between frequency and participation, ar- 
guing that the causes of recidivism were different from the causes of 
onset (Glueck and Glueck 1930, 1934a, 1945). They were also the first 
criminologists to collect longitudinal data on a large scale, follow offend- 
ers over long periods of time, study career length, and, unbeknownst to 
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most, suggest the policy of selective incapacitation (Glueck and Glueck 
1945, рр. 106—8; 1968, р. 166). 

In short, regardless of whether one agrees with the current emphasis 
in criminology on criminal-career research and longitudinal designs (for 
opposing viewpoints, see Blumstein et al. [1988] and Gottfredson and 
Hirschi [1988], there can be little doubt that such an emphasis basically 
revives the Gluecks’ original arguments. In point of fact, the most ada- 
mant critics of the criminal-career paradigm attribute its origin to the 
Gluecks (see Gottfredson and Hirschi 1988, p. 39). 

Stability of crime and deviance.—One of the Gluecks’ early and major 
contributions to criminology was their hypothesis of stability of crime 
and deviance across the life course. Unlike Sutherland, who saw crimi- 
nality as an ever-changing construct dependent on changing social 
influences, the Gluecks documented the relative stability of between- 
individual differences in crime. The Gluecks’ hypothesis can be seen as 
one of “longitudinal consistency,” which concerns “the extent to which 
individuals in a group retain their relative position on a certain dimension 
or characteristic . . . at different points in time” (Olweus 1979, р. 852). 
As they argued in a section of Delinquents and Nondelinquents in Per- 
spective aptly titled “The Past Is Prologue,” “while the majority of boys 
originally included in the nondelinquent control group continued, down 
the years, to remain essentially law-abiding, the greatest majority of those 
originally included in the delinquent group continued to commit all sorts 
of crimes in the 17-25 age-span” (Glueck and Glueck 1968, р. 170). 
In a related argument, the Gluecks’ also hypothesized that early life 
experiences had strong effects on crime in the adult years. 

What do the data say? The evidence on longitudinal consistency is 
unequivocally clear—antisocial behavior is a remarkably stable phenom- 
enon (Loeber 1982; McCord 1979; Robins 1966; Olweus 1979; Huesmann 
et al. 1984; Gottfredson and Hirschi 1990). For example, Olweus re- 
viewed over 16 studies on aggressive behavior and found “substantial” 
stability. More precisely, the correlation between early aggressive behav- 
ior and later criminality averaged .68 for the studies reviewed (Olweus 
1979, рр. 854-55). Loeber completed a similar review of extant literature 
in many disciplines, concluding that a “consensus” has been reached in 
favor of the stability hypothesis: “Children who initially display high 
rates of antisocial behavior are more likely to persist in this behavior than 
children who initially show lower rates of antisocial behavior” (1982, 
p. 1433). In probably the most influential study of its kind, Huesmann 
et al. (1984) studied the aggressiveness of 600 subjects, their parents, 
and their children over a 22-year period. They concluded that “early 
aggressiveness was predictive [correlation of .50 for males] of later serious 
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antisocial behavior, including criminal behavior, spouse abuse, traffic 
violations, and self-reported physical aggression. Whatever its causes, 
aggression can be viewed as a persistent trait that may be influenced by 
situational variables but possesses substantial cross-situational con- 
stancy" (1984, pp. 1120, 1128). 

Finally, McCord (1979) and Robins (1966) demonstrated the powerful 
effects of early-life experiences on later adult behavior. In fact, McCord 
showed that predictions of adult criminality based on childhood family 
experiences were more accurate than predictions based on the individu- 
als’ juvenile criminal records (1978, p. 1485). Sutherland’s protestations 
notwithstanding, the Gluecks’ early hypothesis of stability, later con- 
firmed in Delinquents and Nondelinquents in Perspective (Glueck and 
Glueck 1968), has itself been confirmed by an impressive body of interdis- 
ciplinary research. 

Social control, the family, and delinquency.—-Hirschi’s (1969) influen- 
tial Causes of Delinquency stated the now widely cited reformulation of 
assumptions about human nature implicit in differential association the- 
ory. As he argued, the question is not why do they do it, but rather 
“Why do men obey the rules of society: Deviance is taken for granted; 
comformity must be explained” (1969, p. 10). Consider now Sheldon 
Glueck’s earlier conceptualization of the problem, which also directly 
contradicts differential association theory: “What is there to be learned 
about simple lying, taking things that belong to another, fighting, and 
sex play? . . . One must conclude that it is not delinquent behavior that 
is learned; that comes naturally. It is rather »o»-delinquent behavior that 
is learned. . . . Law-abiding character formation is a hard-won process" 
(1956, pp. 94—95). The Gluecks were thus early proponents of a social- 
control perspective, arguing that the child must be socialized to overcome 
natural asocial or antisocial impulses. Although unsystematic, the 
Gluecks’ notion of social control led them to study the role of families, 
schools, opportunities (e.g., peers and use of leisure time), and formal 
sanctions in explaining crime and delinquency. 

Of all the factors they studied, however, the Gluecks clearly focused 
most attention on the family. They identified the key predictors of delin- 
quency as inconsistent and/or lax disciplinary practices by parents, low 
supervision and monitoring of the youth's behavior, and attenuated at- 
tachment between parent and child (1950a, p. 261). These same family 
process factors have subsequently been shown to be sturdy and strong 
predictors of juvenile delinquency in a variety of settings—including 
different time periods, geographic location, age groups, and methodology 
(see esp. Farrington and West 1981; Robins 1966; Hirschi 1969; Patterson 
1982). And in the most exhaustive review available on families and crime, 
Loeber and Stouthamer-Loeber (1986, pp. 37, 120) conclude that "as- 
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pects of family functioning involving direct parent-child contacts” are 
the most powerful predictors of delinquency and other juvenile conduct 
problems. 

We have also reanalyzed the raw data from the Gluecks’ Unraveling 
Juvenile Delinquency from the vantage point of (a) recent theoretical 
advances on the family (e.g., Hirschi 1969, 1983; Patterson 1982) and 
(b) recent advances in multivariate techniques. The results (see Laub and 
Sampson 1988) demonstrate that the strongest predictors of delinquency 
are the same family variables identified by the Gluecks as the most impor- 
tant correlates of delinquency over 30 years ago—discipline, supervision, 
and attachment. Not only do these results correspond with current re- 
search and theory, they confirm the Gluecks’ own analyses. 

Overall, then, major areas of the Gluecks’ research—age and crime, 
longitudinal research/criminal careers, stability of crime and antisocial 
behavior, and social-control theory with a focus on family processes— 
have been shown to be either (a) essentially correct or (b) currently domi- 
nating the research agenda in criminology. Moreover, despite their meth- 
odological shortcomings, which were real and cannot be overlooked (see 
Laub and Sampson 1988, рр. 357-61), researchers have replicated the 
Gluecks’ basic findings using new methods and procedures on their origi- 
nal data. Therefore, while the Gluecks’ research has been disregarded 
by sociologists, as Snodgrass (1972, p. 245) predicted, it has not been 
discredited by subsequent research. Indeed, if the Gluecks’ data and 
analysis were so poor and/or fudged as Sutherland claimed, it is virtually 
impossible that their findings would have been replicated time and time 
again by external investigators using other data and by our analyses of 
their original data. 


CONCLUSIONS 


There is no doubt that Edwin Sutherland made substantial contributions 
to the field of criminology, especially in the areas of white-collar and 
professional crime and the development of the theory of differential as- 
sociation. Unlike other contemporaries (e.g., Clifford Shaw, Henry 


3 We also conducted a detailed validation of the Gluecks’ data from the Unraveling 
study. Using the original handwritten interview schedules currently preserved at the 
Henry A. Murray Research Center of Radcliffe College in Cambridge, Mass., we 
successfully reconstructed the full longitudinal data set and found the data to be 
consistent with published reports as well as our own logical consistency checks. More- 
over, we were able to trace and interview several members of the Gluecks’ original 
research team for the Unraveling study, including Richard LaBrie, Mildred P. Cun- 
ningham, Sheila Murphrey, and Mary H. Moran. Taking all this information into 
account, we uncovered no evidence of anything other than meticulous data collection 
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McKay, Thorsten Sellin) Sutherland was also one of the first to offer a 
systematic theory that attempted to explain individual-level as well as 
macro-level differences in crime. He is thus appropriately revered as one 
of the most important criminologists to date, and his work continues to 
influence modern research (see Matsueda 1988). 

Nevertheless, this state of affairs should not blind us to the brute 
force of Sutherland’s critique of the Gluecks’ work. Reflecting broader 
concerns about the shape and image of criminology in society, Suther- 
land’s criticisms stemmed from his rejection of the multiple-factor ap- 
proach, his adherence to a substantive version of sociological positivism, 
and his position as the dominant criminologist of the 20th century. When 
supplied with a false criterion of causality offered by his conversion to 
analytic induction, Sutherland felt free to dismiss the Gluecks’ empirical 
contributions to criminological knowledge. 

The power of Sutherland’s critique is hard to overestimate. To this 
day sociological positivism is dominant and the Gluecks are often seen 
as relics of a distant past. Having been reified by the academic commu- 
nity, the Gluecks’ fate has become so much a social fact that the best- 
selling criminology text in America (Siegel 1989), with over 1,000 refer- 
ences and 550 pages, cites the Gluecks but once. In true Sutherland 
tradition, the citation is to mesomorphy—by linking the Gluecks’ work 
to “Lombrosians and other biological determinists” it is summarily 
rejected as “methodologically unsound” and “invalid” (Siegel 1989, 
p. 126). By contrast, our analysis has provided a revisionist assesament 
of the Gluecks’ contributions to fundamental issues in criminological 
research that reaches the opposite conclusion. 

Perhaps more important, however, our paper demonstrates the need 
to understand the processes by which knowledge is socially constructed. 
In particular, through a contemporary look at the Sutherland-Glueck 
debate we have provided new insights into the historical and intellectual 
context of criminological thought. Our findings support recent develop- 
ments in intellectual historiography, which asserts that classic works in 
the history of ideas cannot be dealt with according to ordinary processes 
of causal explanation, but that their understanding presupposes a grasp 
of the authors’ intentions and that this in turn requires the reconstruction 
of the conventions governing discussion of the issues of concern (see esp. 
Jones 1977; 1986, p. 618; Beirne 1987). 

Moreover, we extended this approach to include an investigation of 
not only the historical context of the Sutherland-Glueck debate but the 
social positions and institutional settings they occupied within that con- 
text (see Camic 1987). We showed that the formation and substance of 
both Sutherland’s and the Gluecks’ positions were deeply affected by 
their respective methodological, disciplinary, and even institutional bi- 
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ases. To Sutherland, the Gluecks’ multiple-factor approach to crime rep- 
resented a symbolic threat to the intellectual status of sociological crimi- 
nology of which he was the leader, and hence his attack on the Gluecks' 
interdisciplinary thought served the larger interest of sociology in estab- 
lishing proprietary rights to criminology. To the Gluecks, Sutherland 
represented abstract theorizing about crime from a unilateral (i.e., socio- 
logical) perspective. Moreover, this general theory was divorced from 
any social policy designed to prevent and control delinquency. Given the 
Gluecks’ interest in using predictive techniques for pragmatic ends as 
well as their own lofty views of the importance of their research, they 
had no choice but to rebut Sutherland's critiques and launch a counterat- 
tack on all criminologists who disagreed with their position. The accepted 
fates of Sutherland and the Gluecks are thus interwoven and cannot be 
understood simply by reference to the truth or falsity of their research 
findings but instead must be placed within the social and institutional 
context of their debate. 

In sum, our efforts support Jones's sobering yet penetrating conclusion: 
“For surely it is curious that, at the same time that modern sociologists 
struggle to expand their imaginations and thus to develop new ideas to 
account for the complexities of human behavior, there is nothing of which 
we are more ignorant than the nature of the process by which such 
ideas emerge, are received, grow, change, and are eventually surpassed" 
(1977, p. 311). This is perhaps nowhere more true than in criminology, 
where "new" developments are constantly offered in what seems to be 
a collective amnesia about the past. We hope to have counteracted this 
tendency by specifying the social foundations of one of the major develop- 
ments in criminological knowledge this century.? 
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Sociologists have long been interested in the functions of deviance 
and crime for the social order. Following Durkheim, functionalists 
argue that crime or the reaction to it (punishment) brings people 
together, thereby building social solidarity and cohesiveness, which 
in turn decreases crime. Recently, theory and research on the fear 
of crime argue, to the contrary, that crime or the-reaction to it 
(fear) does not bring people together; rather it constrains their social 
interaction, thereby undermining instead of building social solidar- 
ity and cohesiveness. Additionally, opportunity (routine-activities) 
theory and research suggest that constraining social interaction to 
safe sites and times limits the opportunities for crime. This article 
attempts to combine the fear-of-crime and opportunity (routine- 
activities) research traditions in one model. The model first exam- 
ined is a recursive one in which robbery constrains social interaction 
that affects other crimes. Then a nonrecursive model where robbery 
constrains social interaction that affects both other crimes and rob- 
bery is examined. Results suggest a model in which crime becomes 
stabilized through a negative feedback loop, as proposed by func- 
tionalists, but through processes more akin to those proposed in 
routine-activities theory. As robbery increases, so does the fear of 
crime that constrains social interaction. Although possibly un- 
dermining social solidarity, this process constrains opportunities for 
crime, thereby decreasing both robbery and other crimes. 


In this article, we are concerned with a long-standing issue in the sociol- 
ogy of deviance: the functions of deviance and crime for social life. Draw- 
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ing on the Durkheimian tradition and the more recent developments in 
opportunity and routine-activities theories, we model the functions of 
crime and deviance for social life. 

Durkheim (1933, 1938) wrote on both the normality and functionality 
of crime in social life. He argued that, whatever the distribution or range 
of behavior around a social norm, some proportion of the distribution is 
reacted to or defined as deviant or criminal in every society and that this 
proportion remains relatively stable over time. He further argued that 
crime is a necessary and functional part of social life. 

Crime is functional for society because the community’s reaction to it 
brings the community together and strengthens its moral boundaries. A 
specific level of social reaction—defining or punishing a given number 
of actions as deviant or criminal—maintains critical social states of soci- 
ety, such as cohesiveness, solidarity, and clear moral boundaries, which 
are necessary for social order and survival. Durkheim (1933) states: 
“Crime brings together upright consciences and concentrates them. We 
have only to notice what happens, particularly in a small town, when 
some scandal has just been committed. They stop each other on the 
street, they visit each other, they seek to come together to talk of the 
event and to wax indignant in common” (p. 102). Erickson (1966), inter- 
preting Durkheim’s thesis on the functionality of crime, writes: “The 
deviant individual violates rules of conduct which the rest of the commu- 
nity holds in high respect; and when these people come together to express 
their outrage over the offense and to bear witness against the offender, 
they develop a tighter bond of solidarity than existed earlier. The excite- 
ment generated by the crime, in other words, quickens the tempo of 
interaction in the group” (p. 4). 

Traditionally, the theoretical logic of how functional social states, such 
as a specific level of crime or societal reaction, come into being and 
are maintained by their consequences has been vague and somewhat 
teleological; that is, the logic has been couched in terms of unobservable 
system targets, needs, or goals. More recent explanations, however, em- 
phasize causal feedback models (Stinchcombe 1968). Functional social 
states are initiated and maintained through explicit causal feedback 
loops, which include both positive and negative effects (control loops). 
An increase in any one of the variables in the loop causes changes in 
other variables in the loop that in turn lead to decreases in the initially 
changed variable, thereby maintaining functional social states and system 
stability. Model 1 in figure 1 assumes that deviance/crime positively af- 
fects societal reaction, generally punishment, which intensifies social in- 
teraction in the community, which positively affects solidarity/cohesive- 
ness, which in turn negatively affects deviance/crime. For example, an 
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Ето. 1.—Modeling the consequences of deviance/crime for society 


increase in crime, brought about by changes in various exogenous vari- 
ables (e.g., unemployment), increases punishment, which intensifies so- 
cial interaction in the community, which increases solidarity/cohesive- 
ness, which in turn decreases crime. Because the causal loop consists of 
both positive and negative causal effects, the initial change dampens over 
time and the system tends toward long-term stability. 

Although historical and field observation studies based on the function- 
alist model provide interpretative descriptions of the above social process, 
suggesting how reactions to crime either function to increase boundary 
maintenance and solidarity (Erikson 1966) or fail to do so (Ben-Yehuda 
1980), actual theory-testing research is limited to a few laboratory and 
survey studies. For example, Lauderdale (1976), in an experimental 
study, shows that an external threat increases both the rejection of devi- 
ants and social solidarity, but he does not show that the rejection of 
deviants mediates the effect of an external threat on solidarity. 
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In sum, Durkheim laid the foundations for examining the functions 
of deviance and crime in maintaining the social order. Recently, some 
researchers have formulated his ideas into causal models with negative 
feedback loops. This body of research, however, has not provided sys- 
tematic evidence that deviance or crime, directly or indirectly through 
the societal reaction to it, affects any social state, such as social solidarity, 
cohesiveness, or clear boundaries, thought to maintain the social order. 

Other bodies of literature that also bear on these issues have not been 
examined in relation to the functionalist model. The fear-of-crime litera- 
ture bears particularly on the effect of crime on the intensity of social 
interaction in the community. Although most of this research is at the 
individual rather than the societal level of analysis, its relevance for 
macromodels is quite clear. It suggests that crime, especially robbery, 
affects the fear of crime, which in turn affects behavior. Fear of crime 
restricts and constrains rather than intensifies social interaction in the 
community, thereby decreasing social solidarity and cohesiveness (Hart- 
nagel 1979; Goodstein and Shotland 1980; Conklin 1975). People who 
fear crime constrain their social behavior to safe areas during safe times, 
avoiding unsafe areas of cities and the businesses and residences located 
in them; and people who are unable to avoid living in unsafe areas 
frequently become prisoners in their own homes, afraid to walk the 
streets in their own neighborhoods (Skogan and Maxfield 1981; Garofalo 
1979; Clarke and Lewis 1982; Yin 1985; and Liska, Sanchirico, and Reed 
1988). 

Clearly, the traditional functionalist and the fear-of-crime models 
make very different predictions regarding the effects of deviance and 
crime on social interaction ш the community. The functionalist model 
suggests that deviance and crime, either directly or indirectly through 
the societal reaction to it (punishment), increase (intensify) social interac- 
tion in the community and thereby build social solidarity and cohesive- 
ness; in contrast, the fear-of-crime model suggests that deviance and 
crime, especially robbery, through the societal reaction to it (fear), de- 
crease (constrain) social interaction in the community and thereby under- 
mine social solidarity and cohesiveness. 

Let us turn now to the consequences of social interaction in the commu- 
nity, a pivotal concept in functionalist models. Durkheim (1933, pp. 
102--3; 1938) argued that social interaction in the community reinforces 
common values and the common consciousness, which, through pro- 
cesses of socialization and social control, reduce criminal motivation, 
thereby reducing crime. Within the functionalist tradition, empirical зир- 
port for this proposition, too, is mixed, weak, and indirect (Fischer 1975; 
Crutchfield, Geerken, and Gove 1982; South 1987). 
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Criminal-opportunity theory also addresses the consequences of social 
interaction on crime but, like the fear-of-crime theory it also has not 
been examined in relation to the functionalist model. Opportunity theory 
suggests that offenders make rational choices and thus choose targets 
that offer a high reward with little effort and risk. A large part of this 
theory focuses on how variations in life-style or routine activities affect 
the opportunities for crime (Hindelang, Gottfredson, and Garofalo 1978; 
Cohen and Felson 1979; Cohen, Felson, and Land 1980). Routine activi- 
ties are assumed to influence crime rates by affecting the convergence in 
time and space of the three elements necessary for a crime to occur: 
motivated offenders, suitable targets, and the absence of capable guard- 
ians. Because it assumes there is an ample supply of motivated offenders, 
this research focuses on the supply of suitable targets and capable guard- 
ians. Opportunity theory argues that when routine activities are con- 
strained to the home, the home becomes a secure environment. People 
become guardians of it, of its possessions, and of each other. The disper- 
sion of routine activities away from the home provides a supply of suit- 
able targets that lack capable guardians. 

Hindelang et al. (1978) were among the first to develop this idea under 
the rubric of life-style. They report that the high victimization rates of 
certain social categories, for example, young males, can be explained by 
their life-style, that is, by the fact that a high proportion of their activities 
take place away from home and during the night. Cohen and Felson 
(1979) develop this idea to explain trends in crime rates. They argue that 
changes in routine activities in recent years (e.g., away-from-home travel, 
single-person households, and labor-force participation of both spouses) 
leave & high percentage of homes unattended during the day and night 
and place people in relatively unguarded environments. They report that 
this dispersion of routine activities away from the home is positively 
related to rates of index crimes in the United States over the last century. 
Cohen et al. (1980), Cohen, Kluegal, and Land (1981), and Cook (1986) 
further develop this framework within a general opportunity theory of 
crime by showing how the life-style or routine activities of people alter 
the opportunity structure of crime, thereby explicitly showing how it 
influences crime. Considerable supporting research has appeared in the 
most recent literature (e.g., Miethe, Stafford, and Long 1987; and Mess- 
ner and Blau 1987). 

In general, this research suggests that intensified social interaction in 
the community decreases the guardianship of the home and thereby in- 
creases the likelihood of crimes against the home, such as burglary, and 
crimes against people, such as larceny, assault, rape, and robbery (fig. 
1, model 3). 
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Although both the traditional functionalist model and the opportunity 
(routine-activities) model suggest a stabilizing process, they make very 
different predictions regarding the effects of social interaction in the com- 
munity on deviance and crime. The functionalist model suggests that 
social interaction in the community increases social solidarity and cohe- 
siveness, which in turn decrease deviance and crime, and the opportunity 
model suggests that social interaction in the community increases the 
opportunities for deviance and crime, which in turn increase deviance 
and crime. 

In sum, drawing on Durkheim, functionalists have examined the func- 
tions of deviance and crime for building the social order. Recently, some 
have built causal feedback models that assume that deviance and crime, 
either directly or indirectly through the reaction to crime (punishment), 
increase (intensify) social interaction in the community, which strength- 
ens social cohesiveness, solidarity, and moral boundaries, which in turn 
decrease deviance and crime. While providing interpretative accounts of 
historical instances of this process, research in this tradition provides few 
tests of it. 

We have reviewed two areas of research outside of the functionalist 
tradition that question the existence of such a process in contemporary 
urban societies. Fear-of-crime research suggests that crime decreases 
(constrains) social interaction in the community, thereby undermining 
solidarity and cohesiveness, and opportunity (routine-activities) research 
suggests that constrained social interaction in the community decreases 
the opportunities for deviance and crime, thereby decreasing deviance 
and crime. Drawing on these two research literatures, we formulate a 
model (fig. 1, model 4) that suggests that some deviance/crime, especially 
robbery, increases the fear of crime, which constrains social interaction 
in the community, and that constrained social interaction decreases these 
and other patterns of deviance/crime. 

Our research examines this model, particularly three segments: (1) the 
extent to which some crimes, especially robbery, increase the fear of 
crime; (2) the extent to which the fear of crime affects (constrains) social 
interaction in the community; and (3) the extent to which constrained 
social interaction in the community in turn affects (increases or decreases) 
these and other crimes. Because no direct measures of either social soli- 
darity/cohesiveness or opportunities for crime are available, this research 
cannot provide direct and crucial tests of the full models in figure 1. 
However, because the functionalist model suggests a negative relation- 
ship between social interaction in the community and crime and because 
the opportunity (routine-activities) model suggests a positive relationship 
between social interaction in the community and crime, this research 
does provide indirect and comparative tests of both models. 
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PROCEDURES 
Sample 


The sample is composed of the 26 cities of the National Crime Survey 
(NCS), sponsored by the National Institute of Justice and directed by the 
Bureau of the Census. While these are the only cities for which data on 
both the fear of crime and constrained social interaction in the community 
are available, they include the largest cities in the United States and 
about one-sixth of the U.S. population. The NCS sampled about 10,000 
households and interviewed about 20,000 respondents ages 12 or older 
from each of the 26 cities during 1973 and 1974. Approximately one-half 
of the respondents who were ages 16 or older were asked a battery of 
questions related to crime and victimization, including questions about 
the fear of crime and about social interaction inside and outside of the 
home. 


Measures 


Social interaction in the community is measured by two self-report items: 
“How often do you go out in the evening for entertainment, such as to 
restaurants, theaters, etc.?" (The answers were “once a week or more,” 
“Jess than once a week but more than once a month,” “about once a 
month,” “two or three times a year.”) “In general have you limited or 
changed your activities in the past few years because of crime?” (The 
answers were no and yes.) Both items vary considerably among the cities 
and are scored as the degree of constrained social interaction (CSI). 
Societal reaction to crime (fear) is measured by two items: “How safe 
do you feel or would you feel out alone in your neighborhood at night 
(day)?" (The answers were, *very safe," "reasonably safe," "somewhat 
safe," "very unsafe.”) The percentage of respondents feeling very unsafe 
during the day varies from 0.496 to 5.396 with a mean of 2.496, and the 
percentage of respondents feeling very unsafe during the night varies 
from 11.9% to 32.1% with a mean of 2196. Fear of crime in large cities 
is clearly a nighttime phenomenon that varies considerably from city to 
city. While the absolute levels of fear change considerably from night to 
day, the correlation of nighttime and daytime fear is very high (r = .91). 
To measure city crime rates, we can use either the Uniform Crime 
Reports (UCR) or the NCS data. Perhaps the most basic difference be- 
tween them is that the UCR is a measure of crimes reported to the police 
and the NCS is a measure of all crimes, regardless of whether they have 
been reported to the police. Cohen and Land's (1984) work empirically 
supports this distinction. They report that, when variables that can be 
assumed to affect the reporting of crime are controlled, the UCR and 
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NCS rates of most serious crimes (auto theft, robbery, burglary, and 
even rape) tend to converge. (Also see Gove, Hughes, and Geerken 1985.) 
The general theoretical question for deciding which data to use in this 
study is clear: Is fear of crime a response to the underlying crime rate as 
reflected in personal victimization and the victimization of friends and 
associates (communicated through interpersonal ties) or to the reported 
crime rate as reflected in the victimization of strangers (communicated 
through the media)? While there is some evidence for each process, re- 
search suggests that the first is the major process (Graber 1980; Garofalo 
1981; Skogan and Maxfield 1981). Hence, we select the NCS as the 
primary data source and use the UCR for validity checks at various 
stages of the analysis. Crime rates are computed on all serious crime 
directed at individuals or their property (rape, assault, robbery, burglary, 
larceny, and auto theft) except homicide, arson, and kidnapping, which 
are not available in the NCS. 

We include other variables that theory and research suggest either 
affect two or more of the theoretical variables in the model and thus 
should be controlled in estimating the model or affect only one variable 
in the model and thus can be used as instruments in identifying the 
model. Although it is not easy to decide what other variables to include, 
general theories of crime suggest that economic structure, racial composi- 
tion, age composition, family structure, population size, and geographical 
region affect both robbery and other crimes (e.g., Blau and Blau 1982; 
and Land, McCall, and Cohen 1990), and some research suggests that 
some of these variables also affect the fear of crime (e.g., Liska, Law- 
rence, and Sanchirico 1982). 

One or more measures of each of these concepts is examined. We 
include two dimensions of economic structure (income inequality and 
poverty). Income inequality is measured by the Gini index, which ex- 
presses the average differences in income between all pairs of individuals 
in the city relative to the average income of the city (1970 census). Poverty 
is measured by both mean family income and the percentage of families 
below the poverty line (7 = —.73). The former is computed from а 
self-report item in the NCS, and the latter is taken from the 1970 census. 
Racial composition is measured as the percentage of nonwhites and is 
taken from the 1970 census. Age composition is measured as the percent- 
age of the population between age 15—19 and age 15—24 and is taken 
from the census. Family structure is measured as the percentage of heads 
of households that are married and is computed from the NCS. Popula- 
tion size 13 taken from the census (1970, 1975). Geographical region is 
measured by whether or not a city is located in the South. 

Additionally, population density and crime coverage in the media are 
included as instrumental variables in the analysis. (The theoretical justi- 
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fication is discussed in “Results” below.) Density is measured as the 
ratio of the population to the square miles of a city (1970 census). As a 
measure of crime in the media, we analyze crime articles in the largest 
circulating daily newspaper in each of the 26 cities. Twenty-five editions 
of the leading newspaper from each city were selected randomly from a 
sampling frame of 365 days preceding the quarter in which the NCS data 
were collected in that city. Each newspaper was coded for the total 
number of crime articles in the first 15 pages and in the total newspaper, 
for the total number of specific crime articles (e.g., homicide, rape, and 
assault), and for the total number of multiple crime stories (e.g., rape 
and homicide); and each crime article was coded as local or nonlocal. 


Data Analysis 

The data analysis is sensitive to three issues: the sample size is limited; 
the measures of CSI are incomplete; and the validity of the NCS measures 
of some crimes is problematic. 

While a small sample is not necessarily a problem, it poses two prob- 
lems for this particular research. It limits the number of causal variables 
whose effects can be simultaneously estimated, and maximum-likelihood 
(ML) methods, typically used to estimate structural-measurement mod- 
els, are sensitive to sample size (i.e., while asymptotically unbiased, the 
properties of small-sample ML estimates are not well known). The issue 
of small sample size was addressed in two ways. Through a series of 
preliminary analyses, we located those causal variables that have the 
most effect and included only them in the structural model. Additionally, 
we estimated the structural-measurement models by using both ML and 
least squares methods. Least squares estimates are less sensitive to sample 
size than are ML estimates (Long 1983). Following tradition, we report 
ML estimates in tables 1 and 2 and note any discrepancies between ML 
and LS estimates. 

The second issue concerns the measure of CSI. The first item refers to 
only nighttime activities, and the second item, which includes both day- 
time and nighttime activities, refers to activities that have been either 
limited or changed because of crime. While these items operationalize 
part of the meaning of CSI, they constitute an imperfect measure. One 
item leaves out some activities that should be included (daytime activi- 
ties), and the other includes some activities that should be excluded 
(changed activities). Ideally, we should include both daytime and night- 
time activities and only activities that are limited, not changed, because 
of crime. However, the issue is not whether the measure is perfect but 
whether the error is systematic. That is, does it substantially change the 
measured covariance with other variables in the model? To be specific, 
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is covariance with other variables in the model substantially different for 
constrained daytime activities than for nighttime ones and for changed 
activities than for limited ones? 

We have no reason to believe this and considerable reason to doubt it. 
The measure of fear of crime includes two items (fear during the night 
and fear during the day) that might be expected to correlate with mea- 
sures of constrained social interaction. Aggregated to the city level, they 
correlate .91 and both are highly correlated (ranging from .73 to .94) 
with both CSI items. Hence, we have every reason to believe that the 
measurement error is predominantly random, the net effect of which is 
to bias standardized estimates of the structural model downward. We 
address this problem analytically in a measurement model whereby we 
adjust for the measurement error (the specific or unique variance in each 
item) in estimating the structural model. 

The third issue concerns various questions that have been raised over 
the years about measurement error in the NCS data. Most of these are 
problems typical of surveys, such as memory loss and interviewer bias, 
and many do not vary by city. For example, the amount of crime reported 
is certainly affected by how much interviewers probe the respondents, 
but there is little evidence that the degree of probing varies by city. Thus, 
when the data are aggregated to the city level these errors do not bias 
estimates of structural equations.’ One important question involves the 
low positive correlation between the NCS and UCR measures of rape 
and the negative correlation between the two measures of assault. While 
some differences between the NCS and UCR measures should be ex- 
pected because they measure somewhat different things, the correlations 
for these crimes should be at least as moderately positive, or even as 
strongly positive, as they are for the other index crimes (see, e.g., Clarren 
and Schwartz 1976; Booth, Johnson, and Choldin 1977; Cohen and Lich- 
bach 1982; Decker, Shichor, and O'Brien 1982; Cohen and Land 1984).? 
To examine the extent to which estimates of the structural equations are 
sensitive to errors in the NCS measures of rape and assault, we estimate 
the structural equations with and without the NCS measures of rape and 
assault and we estimate the structural equations with the substitution of 
the UCR measures of assault and rape for the NCS measures. 


2 Even the sources of error that do vary by city are often random relative to the causal 
variables in the model. 

+ These studies examine this covariance over some or all of the 26 cities for different 
crimes. (See Gove et al. [1985] for a review.) The findings are very consistent. The 
correlations for robbery, burglary, and auto theft are consistently very high; the corre- 
lations for larceny are consistently moderate; the correlations for rape are low, and 
the correlations for assault are negative. Hence, by the criterion of convergence, the 
validity of UCR and NCS is in question only for rape and assault. 
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The results are presented in two main sections. Preliminary analyses 
first establish both the causal structure among the crime rates and the 
measurement structure. Causal structural analyses, then, estimate both 
a series of recursive structural models and more complex nonrecursive 
structural models. 


RESULTS 


Preliminary Analyses 

Because the sample is small, not all of the crime rates can be examined 
simultaneously. Thus, we first examine the extent to which fear is related 
to different types of crime. The index of fear (fear during the day and 
night) is regressed on the five different crime rates. The findings show 
that only robbery is positively and substantially related to it. This is very 
apparent in even the simple correlations. The index of fear correlates .60 
with robbery, —.34 with rape, —.51 with assault, —.57 with individual 
theft, and —.50 with household theft. This relationship is equally appar- 
ent in various regressions. When we do a stepwise regression, robbery 
enters early and maintains its positive and substantial relationship with 
fear when the other crime rates are entered. These results are similar to 
those reported in the literature (Garofalo 1979; Liska et al. 1982). (When 
UCR rates are used, the findings for robbery are similar.) 

As is true with extant research, these preliminary findings suggest that 
crime is not causally homogeneous. Some crimes may cause fear and 
thereby constrain social interaction, and some crimes may be а conse- 
quence of fear and constrained social interaction. The positive relation- 
ship between robbery and fear suggests that robbery increases fear and 
thereby constrains social interaction. Some researchers (Garofalo 1979; 
Liska et al. 1982) suggest that this occurs because robbery is a violent 
and unpredictable crime committed by strangers and that these are the 
crime characteristics that induce fear. The negative relationship between 
the other crime rates and fear suggests that these crimes may be conse- 
quences, not causes, of both fear and constrained social interaction. Such 
negative relationships are anticipated by opportunity (routine-activities) 
theory. It suggests that when people remain in their homes they function 
as guardians of their homes (Cohen and Felson 1979; Messner and Blau 
1987), which reduces burglary and household theft, and, by placing 
themselves in a relatively secure environment, they reduce individual 
theft and possibly assault and rape as well. 

Rather than estimate separate structural equations for each of the four 
other crimes (rape, assault, household theft, and individual theft), we 
treat them as indicators of a latent variable, “other crimes.” Their corre- 
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Fic. 2.—Recursive structural measurement model 


lation of between .74 and .91 indicates that this is a reasonable way to 
proceed. 

Accordingly, we develop a structural-measurement model consisting 
of four latent variables: robbery, other crimes, fear of crime, and con- 
strained social interaction in the community. We conceptualize fear as a 
latent variable measured by fear during the day and fear during the 
night, and we conceptualize constrained social interaction as a latent 
variable measured by self-reports of social interaction during the evening 
and self-reports of changed or limited social interaction because of crime. 
When we allow the four latent variables to correlate, estimates of this 
measurement model show that fear of crime and constrained social inter- 
action in the community are highly correlated, which supports the fear- 
of-crime/opportunity (routine-activities) model (fig. 1, models 2, 3, and 
4). These two latent concepts correlate at .88, and the four measures 
of them correlate at between .73 and .94. Indeed, because they are зо 
highly correlated we treat them as indicators of the same latent concept, 
herein referred to as CSI. This reconceptualization yields a structural- 
measurement model in which robbery increases constrained social inter- 
action аз measured by four indicators, which in turn decreases other 
crimes аз measured by four indicators (fig. 2). 


Causal Structural Analyses 


The causal structural analyses are divided into two parts. First, we esti- 
mate a simple recursive model and examine the extent to which it can 
account for the observed correlations between robbery, CSI, and the 
other crimes. This allows us to establish a base from which to evaluate 
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estimates of the more complex models. We then progressively complicate 
the basic recursive model by allowing error terms in the measurement 
and structural models to correlate and by including various exogenous 
causal variables. This allows us to observe how sensitive estimates of the 
basic recursive model are to the exclusion of other variables. Second, 
we estimate a nonrecursive causal model and observe how sensitive the 
estimates are to different model specifications. 


Recursive Structural-Measurements Model 


We begin with the basic recursive structural-measurement model in 
which robbery affects CSI and CSI affects other crimes, where no corre- 
lated error in either the structural or measurement models is assumed, 
and where no other causal variables are included. Estimates of this sim- 
ple model provides a reference point from which to compare estimates 
of more complex models. The estimates (robbery beta = .45; CSI beta 
= —.72) provide a reasonably good fit to the data, yielding R’s of .29 
and .43 for the CSI and other crimes equations, respectively, and a 
х/ф ratio of 1.81 (table 1, model 1). The strong positive effect of robbery 
on CSI supports the fear-of-crime hypothesis, and the strong negative 
effect of CSI on other crimes supports the routine-activities hypothesis 
that social conditions that confine people to their homes decrease personal 
and household crime. 

To examine the extent to which these estimates of the structural model 
may be biased because of measurement error in assault and rape, we 
reestimate the basic model. First we delete NCS rape, then NCS assault, 
and then both NCS rape and assault; and, second, we substitute UCR 
rape for NCS rape, UCR assault for NCS assault, and then both UCR 
rape and assault for NCS rape and assault. The results are clear and 
straightforward. Deleting either or both NCS rape and assault from the 
measurement model or substituting either or both UCR rape and assault 
for NCS rape and assault does not change estimates of the structural 
model. In sum, while unique measurement error weakens the correlations 
between NCS and UCR measures of rape and assault, when these NCS 
measures are part of a multiple index measurement model, as is the case 
in our research design, the measurement error need not bias estimates of 
the structural parameters of the model.* 


* Differences between the measurement errors of NCS and UCR rape and assault are 
refiected in differences between the measurement coefficients, not the structural ones, 
of the model. Using UCR measures does yield lower Ё?з for both rape and assault 
and a slightly higher x^ for the model, perhaps reflecting more error in the UCR than 
in the NCS measures. 
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To examine the stability of the model estimates, we systematically 
allow various error terms to correlate. On examining the residual (error) 
correlation matrix that falls out of the estimates of the basic model, we 
allow specific error terms in the measurement model to correlate. First, 
we free the correlations between specific error terms of the indicators of 
the same latent concepts; second, we free the correlations between specific 
error terms of the indicators of different latent concepts; and, third, we 
free the correlations between specific error terms of the indicators of both 
the same and different latent concepts. While x’s and y’/df ratios of the 
models progressively decrease, the decreases are not statistically signifi- 
cant, except in a very few cases, and the structural parameters remain 
remarkably stable. 

For further observation of the stability of the estimates, we include in 
the model eight exogenous variables (poverty, income inequality, percent- 
age nonwhite, percentage age 15—19, percentage age 15—24, percentage 
married, population size, and region) that research suggests may affect 
two or more of the basic model variables (robbery, CSI, and other 
crimes). Because the sample size is small, yielding few degrees of free- 
dom, we enter these exogenous variables first one at a time and then in 
various combinations of two at a time, which allows each to affect all 
three of the basic model variables. 

Over the course of these analyses, two of the variables consistently 
affect two of the three variables of the basic model (percentage nonwhite 
affects robbery and CSI and poverty affects CSI and other crimes), and 
the other variables affect only one of the three variables of the basic 
model (e.g., income inequality affects robbery). However, inclusion of 
any of the other variables does not significantly alter the estimates of the 
effect of robbery on CSI or the effect of CSI on other crimes. Estimates 
of the robbery effect remain statistically significant and vary from a beta 
of .32 to one of .60, depending on the combination of other variables 
included, and estimates of the CSI effect also remain statistically signifi- 
cant and vary from —.42 to —.73, depending on the combination of 
other variables included. Nonetheless, we revise the basic model to allow 
poverty to affect both CSI and other crimes and to allow percentage 
nonwhite to affect both robbery and CSI because these effects are reason- 
ably consistent over different analyses. For the revised model, estimates 
of the robbery effect on CSI and the CSI effect on other crimes are .40 
and —.48, respectively (table 1, model 2). 

Finally, assuming that some variables that are not part of our data set 
may affect two or more of the three endogenous variables of the revised 
model, we examined the residual (error) matrix that falls out of estimates 
of the structural models. It shows a substantial positive correlation (r = 
.38) between robbery and other crimes, which suggests that some vari- 
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ables not in our data set may well affect robbery and other crimes and 
may thus obscure the indirect effect of robbery on other crimes as medi- 
ated though CSI. We therefore reestimate the above revised model by 
allowing these two error terms to correlate. This yields two changes in 
the parameter estimates. The poverty effect on other crimes decreases to 
approximately zero, and the effect of CSI on other crimes increases from 
—.48 to —.89 (table 1, model 3). Trimming the path from poverty to 
other crimes, we again reestimate the model. Estimates of this model 
(table 1, model 4), which are similar to those of the previous model, show 
that CSI strongly decreases other crimes and that robbery increases CSI, 
thereby indirectly decreasing other crimes.‘ 

In sum, estimates of the basic recursive model show that robbery 
strongly and positively affects CSI, which strongly and negatively affects 
other crimes. This pattern of findings emerges consistently when errors 
in the measurement model are allowed to correlate, when other causal 
variables are included in the model, and when errors in the structural 
model are allowed to correlate. 


Nonrecursive Structural-Measurement Model 


Theory and our empirical findings suggest a reciprocal effect between 
robbery and CSI; that is, if CSI reduces other crimes, it may also reduce 
robbery. This effect, however, may be obscured in OLS estimates by the 
strong positive effect of robbery on CSI. 

Locating instruments to identify reciprocal effects can be a problem in 
the social sciences. Because theory is not well developed, it is difficult to 
hypothesize with certainty that a variable affects one endogenous vari- 
able but not another and, at the same time, is not affected by the endoge- 
nous variables. Yet, in many cases reasonable assumptions can be made 
that are consistent with both theory and research. In this case we feel 
that population density (population per square mile) constitutes a good 
instrument for robbery. Density has a long history as a salient variable in 
the urbaniration process and has been repeatedly hypothesized to affect 
deviance and crime (see Wirth 1938; Fischer 1975). Fischer, in fact, 
argues that density is the primary variable that accounts for urban uncon- 
ventionality. Recent ecological studies report significant relationships be- 
tween both UCR and NCS measures of crime and population density 
(Harries 1974; Wilson and Boland 1976; Decker et al. 1982). On the other 


? While the LS estimates differ somewhat from the ML estimates, the pattern of ML 
and LS estimates is very similar. 
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TABLE 2 
NONRECURSIVE STRUCTURAL MODEL (Standardized ML Estimates) 


Independent Variables Rob csi oc 
Rob... ..... ved eis .39* 
CSI e: WAIeye ere — .63* —.99* 
% Nonwhite ...... ... .36* 22* 
Density... ...... ... .96* 
Media..... ....... ss 22* 
Poverty ........... бА 42* 
Киа coins 30 84 33 
Иа uc 1.84 

Nots.—Rob = robbery, CSI = constrained social interaction; OC = other crimes (rape, assault, 
personal theft, household theft) 


* Beta > 2 times ЗЕ. 


hand, we know of no theoretical or empirical support for population 
density’s affecting fear or CSI, except of course through its effect on 
crime. 

We also feel that a good case can be made that the newspaper coverage 
of homicide constitutes an instrument for CSI. Theory and research gen- 
erally suggest that crime coverage in the media affects the fear of crime 
and constrains social interaction’ through that fear (Graber 1980; Heath 
1984). Liska and Baccaglini (1990) show that the newspaper coverage of 
homicide, but not the coverage of other crimes, substantially affects the 
fear of crime, one of the two components of the CSI measure. They also 
show that homicide coverage is not affected by fear, robbery rates, or 
other crime rates, nor does it in turn affect robbery and other crime rates. 

Now, consider an extension of model 4 in table 1 that allows CSI and 
robbery to affect each other, using population density as an instrument 
for robbery and using media coverage as an instrument for CSI. To 
obtain statistically efficient estimates, we estimate the model, using full 
information maximum-likelihood methods. The estimates (table 2) are as 
follows. The media coverage effect on CSI and the population density 
effect on robbery are positive as hypothesized, the percentage nonwhite 
effects on robbery and CSI are similar to those reported in table 1; the 
robbery effect on CSI and the CSI effect on other crimes are also similar 
to those reported in table 1; and the effect of CSI on robbery is negative, 
which is similar to the effect of CSI on other crimes. It seems that CSI 
negatively affects both other crimes and robbery. Generally, the model 
provides a reasonably good fit to the data, yielding a x’ ratio of 1.84. 

To examine how sensitive these estimates are to our specification of 
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the model, we also estimate various respecifications. First, because our 
analyses (reported in table 1) show that poverty has little effect on other 
crimes, the poverty path was trimmed from the final recursive model 
(table 1, model 4) and therefore not included in the nonrecursive model. 
However, because some research suggests that poverty does affect crime, 
we estimate three respecifications of the model in table 2, one in which 
poverty affects CSI and other crimes, one in which it affects CSI and 
robbery, and one in which it affects CSI, robbery, and other crimes. 
Second, because the sample size is limited, we also estimate the model 
with both poverty and percentage nonwhite deleted. All of these respeci- 
fications yield estimates very similar to those in table 2 and reveal exactly 
the same causal structure as is revealed by the estimates in table 2. 

To examine the extent to which these estimates of the structural model 
may be biased owing to measurement error in the assault and rape vari- 
ables, we again reestimate the model, first deleting rape, then, deleting 
assault, and then deleting both rape and assault, and, second, substitut- 
ing UCR rape for NCS rape, substituting UCR assault for NCS assault, 
and then substituting both UCR rape and assault for NCS rape and 
assault. As in the most basic model, when we delete NCS rape and 
assault or substitute UCR rape and assault for NCS rape and assault, 
there is little change in the estimates of the structural parameters of the 
model. 

In sum, the estimates of the nonrecursive model are relatively insensi- 
tive to various specifications in which the specific control variables are 
changed, and different structural and measurement error terms are al- 
lowed to correlate, and insensitive to whether NCS or UCR measures of 
rape and assault are used in the measurement model. It seems that CSI 
negatively affects robbery as well as other crimes. The negative effect on 
the other crimes can also be observed in the OLS estimates because other 
crimes have little effect on CSI, but the negative effect of CSI on robbery 
cannot be observed in OLS estimates because of the strong positive effect 
of robbery on CSI. When we control for this effect in the simultaneous 
equation estimates, the negative effect of CSI on robbery is also clearly 
evident. 

We also consider a second nonrecursive model that allows for a recipro- 
cal effect between other crimes and CSI. Perhaps the strong negative 
effect of CSI on other crimes obscures a weak effect of other crimes on 
CSI in OLS estimates. To identify the equations, we again used density 
as an instrument for crime (other crimes) and media coverage of homicide 
as an instrument for CSI. The estimates are neither consistent nor robust 
but depend on the model specification, that is, on what control variables 
we include and what error terms we allow to correlate. Hence, we find 
little empirical support for a causal effect of other crimes on CSI. 
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SUMMARY OF RESULTS 


Drawing on correlations and regressions of fear and CSI on five index 
crimes, we first formulate a model where some crimes (e.g., robbery) 
positively affect fear, which constrains social interaction in the commu- 
nity, which in turn negatively affects other crimes. Very high correlations 
between the indicators of fear and constrained social behavior and be- 
tween the indicators of the other crimes suggest a structural-measurement 
model in which robbery positively affects CSI as measured by indicators 
of both fear and constrained social behavior, which negatively affect 
other crimes as measured by four indicators. Estimates of the two struc- 
tural parameters of this recursive model are remarkably stable when we 
substitute UCR measures for NCS measures of rape and assasult, when 
we allow different measurement and structural error terms to correlate, 
and when we enter different combinations of exogenous variables into the 
model. Finally, we estimate two nonrecursive models: one that specifies a 
reciprocal effect between robbery and CSI and one that specifies a recip- 
rocal effect between other crimes and CSI. While providing no support 
for the latter model, our analysis provides strong support for the former 
one and shows that the reciprocal effects between robbery and CSI are 
insensitive to different measures of crime and various model specifica- 
tions. Generally, our findings show that some crimes (e.g., robbery) con- 
strain social interaction in the community, which in turn reduces both 
other crimes and robbery. 

These results, of course, must be viewed with some caution for two 
reasons. First, although the 26 cities include all of the large U.S. cities 
and about one-sixth of the U.S. population, the number of sampling 
units is relatively small. This small sample makes statistical significance 
difficult to achieve; however, we have retained in the models only those 
variables that consistently achieve conventional levels of statistical sig- 
nificance. The small sample also limits the number of causal variables 
that can be simultaneously included in an estimation equation; however, 
we have estimated the effects of different combinations of exogenous 
causal variables, and the estimated parameters are remarkably stable 
across different models in which we allow or do not allow the error terms 
to correlate. The small sample also raises questions about the properties 
of the ML estimates; however, we have supplemented them with LS 
estimates, thereby building our confidence in the estimates. 

Second, the study measures the reaction to crime as fear and as con- 
strained social interaction in the community. As we already mentioned, 
the measure of the latter is more limited than we prefer; however, while 
it is not ideal, we have no reason to believe that it includes systematic 
measurement error. Indeed, the strong relationship between the measures 
of CSI and fear of crime suggests that the measurement error is predomi- 
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nately random. We address this issue through a measurement model that 
adjusts estimates of the structural model for random measurement error. 


DISCUSSION 


Durkheimians have long argued that crime is functional for societies. 
Crime or the reaction to it (punishment) brings righteous people together 
to “wax indignant,” thereby building social solidarity and cohesiveness, 
which in turn decreases crime. They describe a system of relationships 
between crime, societal reaction, and social solidarity/cohesiveness that 
tends toward long-term stability (see fig. 1, model 1). While this idea 
has been appealing to sociologists, the extant literature provides mostly 
interpretative accounts of historical instances rather than systematic tests 
of the model. Recent theory and research on the fear of crime has argued 
to the contrary that crime or the reaction to it (fear) does not bring people 
together. Instead, it constrains their social interaction to private places, 
making many of them prisoners in their own homes, thereby undermining 
rather than building social solidarity and cohesiveness. 

Clearly, Durkheim was referring to rural and highly cohesive societies 
with low crime rates. In these societies the reaction to crime (punishment) 
may well bring people together to wax indignant and thus to reaffirm 
their common values, thereby building social solidarity and cohesiveness, 
decreasing crime, and maintaining stability over time. On the other hand, 
in urban societies, where crime rates are generally high, the reaction to 
crime (fear) may keep people apart. This may undermine social solidarity/ 
social cohesiveness, which in turn may increase crime, or this may limit 
the opportunities for crime, which in turn may decrease crime. Our anal- 
ysis suggests that in the contemporary urban United States, the latter 
process is dominant. 

These findings seem to be best explained within a general routine- 
activities framework that may be conceptualized as part of an emerging 
opportunity theory of crime (Cohen, Felson, and Land 1980; Cohen, 
Kluegel, and Land 1981; Cook 1986). Assuming that there is a constant 
motivation to commit crime, opportunity theorists argue that variation 
in the opportunity to commit crime explains much of the variation in 
crime. Routine-activities theory and research suggest that the organiza- 
tion of contemporary society, particularly the organization of work and 
the family, disperses activities away from the home, increasing the supply 
of targets (particularly households) that lack capable guardians, thereby 
increasing the opportunities for crime, which in turn increases crime. 
Cook (1986) suggests not only that routine activities influence crime but 
also that crime influences routine activities, that is, that a reciprocal 
causal process underlies the relationships between them. Extending this 
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theory, we examine empirically how some crimes (e.g., robbery) in con- 
temporary urban societies intensify fear, which constrains routine activi- 
ties to the home, which in turn decreases these and other crimes. 

Thus, we propose a model for contemporary urban societies that sug- 
gests a stabilizing process, as proposed by functionalists, but with differ- 
ent, if not contrary, processes than those they proposed. That is, in 
contemporary urban societies, where crime rates are generally high, the 
reaction to crime, instead of bringing people together, keeps them apart. 
While undermining community social solidarity, this process also con- 
strains opportunities for crime, thereby decreasing crime. We therefore 
conclude with a somewhat paradoxical view of crime in contemporary 
urban societies. On the one hand, certain crimes seem to increase fear 
and constrain social interaction in the community; on the other, because 
of this effect, these and other crimes seem to decrease. Because it con- 
strains routine activities to the home, the fear of crime, as a reaction to 
crime, may indeed function to control crime. 
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Why Your Friends Have More Friends 
than You Do! 


Scott L. Feld 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


It is reasonable to suppose that individuals use the number of 
friends that their friends have as one basis for determining whether 
they, themselves, have an adequate number of friends. This article 
shows that, if individuals compare themselves with their friends, it 
is likely that most of them will feel relatively inadequate. Data on 
friendship drawn from James Coleman’s (1961) classic study The 
Adolescent Society are used to illustrate the phenomenon that most 
people have fewer friends than their friends have. The logic under- 
lying the phenomenon is mathematically explored, showing that the 
mean number of friends of friends is always greater than the mean 
number of friends of individuals. Further analysis shows that the 
proportion of individuals who have fewer friends than the mean 
number of friends their own friends have is affected by the exact 
arrangement of friendships in a social network. This disproportion- 
ate experiencing of friends with many friends is related to a set of 
abstractly similar “class size paradoxes” that includes such diverse 
phenomena as the tendencies for college students to experience the 
mean class size as larger than it actually is and for people to experi- 
ence beaches and parks as more crowded than they usually are. 


Friendship is not only a source of satisfaction and security; it is also 
a way that individuals evaluate themselves and others. People expect 
themselves and others to have friends and wonder about the normality 
of those individuals who appear to have few or no friends. There has 
been little study of how people determine what is an adequate number 
of friends, but it is reasonable to suppose that individuals use the number 
of friends that their friends have as one basis of comparison. This article 
shows that, if individuals make this type of comparison, it is likely that 


! A previous version of this paper was presented at the 1986 Sunbelt Social Network 
Conference in Santa Barbara, Calif. I appreciate the helpful suggestions of Bernard 
Grofman, Guillermo Owen, and Jill Suitor. Requests for reprints should be sent to 
Scott Feld, Department of Sociology, State University of New York, Stony Brook, 
New York 11794-4356. 
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most of them will feel relatively inadequate. I use data on friendship 
drawn from James Coleman’s (1961) classic study The Adolescent Society 
to illustrate the phenomenon that most people have fewer friends than 
their friends have. 

I will explore mathematically the logic underlying the phenomenon, 
showing that the mean number of friends of friends is always greater 
than the mean number of friends of individuals. Further analysis shows 
that the proportion of individuals who have fewer friends than the mean 
number of friends their own friends have is affected by the exact arrange- 
ment of friendships in a social network. While it is not a mathematical 
necessity that each individual will have fewer friends than the mean of 
her or his own friends, it is likely that most people will ind themselves 
in this situation. 

The basic logic can be described simply. If there are some people with 
many friendship ties and others with few, those with many ties show up 
disproportionately in sets of friends. For example, those with 40 friends 
show up in each of 40 individual friendship networks and thus can make 
40 people feel relatively deprived, while those with only one friend show 
up in only one friendship network and can make only that one person feel 
relatively advantaged. Thus, it is inevitable that individual friendship 
networks disproportionately include those with the most friends. 


EMPIRICAL EXAMPLES 


Friendship is usually thought to be a symmetric relationship, as indicated 
by the common phrase, "They are friends." One way to operationalize 
friendship is to consider a friendship to be one that is so regarded by 
both of the individuals. In The Adolescent Society, Coleman (1961) col- 
lected data on friendships among the students in 12 high schools. Individ- 
uals were asked to name their friends, and pairs of individuals who 
named one another were given particular attention. It is these “friend- 
ships" that will be used as examples. 

To illustrate the phenomenon under study here, consider the set of 
relationships depicted in figure 1, found among eight girls in “Mar- 
ketville," one of the high schools included in the study. The names are 
fictitious. 

In this example, Betty's only friend, Sue, has more friends than Betty 
has; Jane's two friends, Dale and Alice, average more friends than Jane 
has; Dale’s three friends, Sue, Alice, and Jane, average more friends 
than Dale; and so forth. Of the eight girls, five (Betty, Jane, Pam, Dale, 
and Tina) have fewer friends than the average among their friends, while 
only two (Sue and Alice) have more friends than the average among their 
friends; one (Carol) has as many as the average among her friends. Table 
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Fic. 1.—Friendships among eight girls at Marketville High School 


1 shows each girl’s number of friends in the first column and, in the third 
column, the mean number of friends her friends have. Twice as many 
(5:2) have fewer than average as have more than the average among their 
friends. 

The complete network of all of the girls in Marketville shows the same 
pattern. Figure 2 reproduces the entire sociogram of mutual choices. Of 
the 146 girls who have any mutual friends, 80 have fewer friends than 
the mean among their friends while 41 have more; 25 have the same as 
the mean among their friends. Thus, nearly twice as many have fewer 
as have more than the mean among their friends. The same pattern 


TABLE 1 


A SUMMARY OF THE NUMBERS OF FRIENDS AND THE MEAN NUMBERS OF FRIENDS 
ог FRIENDS FoR EACH OF THE GIRLS IN FIGURE 1 


Total Number of Mean Number of 
Number of Friends of Friends of 
Friends Her Frends Her Fnends 
(=) Cs) (xx) 
Вену... ........ 1 4 4 
Sue... ..... 4 11 2.75 
Ahce.;. ч. 4 12 3 
Дале......... 2 7 3.5 
РАША oie 3 10 33 
Геје  ... 3 10 3.3 
Card... ....... 2 4 2 
Tina. ...... 1 2 2 
Total ...... 20 60 23 92 
Mean 25* 3t 2.99 
* For eight girls 





Fic. 2.—Network of reciprocated friendships among Marketville girls; the 
triangle at right indicates friendships illustrated in fig. 1. (From The Adolescent 
Society by James S. Coleman. © 1961 by the Free Press, a division of Macmillan, 
Inc. Used with permission.) 
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appears among the boys in Marketville and among the girls and boys of 
the other high schools reported in the Coleman study.” 


TWO DISTRIBUTIONS: FRIENDS OF INDIVIDUALS 
AND FRIENDS OF FRIENDS 


The phenomenon of people finding that their friends have more friends 
than they do can be partially understood by recognizing the difference 
between the distribution of numbers of friends of individuals and the 
distribution of the numbers of friends of friends. The distribution of 
friends of individuals is just the usual distribution of numbers of friends 
that we would usually examine, but the distribution of friends of friends 
includes some of the same individuals over and over. This complexity 
may become more understandable in reconsidering the case of the eight 
girls in figure 1. In the situation described in figure 1 and table 1, the 
distribution of friends of individuals would be for the eight girls having 
a total of 20 friends, with a mean of 2.5 friends per individual. However, 
the distribution of friends of friends includes more cases. For example, 
Jane’s friends, Dale and Alice, contribute their numbers of friends to 
this distribution, and Sue’s friends, Dale, Alice, Pam, and Betty, also 
contribute their numbers to this distribution. Note that Dale and Alice 
contribute to this distribution more than once; in fact, each friend con- 
tributes to the distribution of the numbers of friends of friends as many 
times as she has friends. There are a total of 20 friends (obviously count- 
ing some of the eight girls more than once) having a total of 60 friends, 
with a mean of 3.0 friends per friend. When each individual compares 
him- or herself with the average number of friends of his or her friends, 
the comparison is with a sample from the numbers of friends of friends, 
which is a different distribution from that of numbers of friends among 
individuals. 

For the entire set of girls in Marketville (from fig. 2), the distribution 
of friends among individuals is skewed to the right, as shown in figure 3a, 
which indicates that a few individuals have many friends; this appears to 


? Nearly identical results are obtained when individuals compare themselves with the 
“median” among their friends. The phenomenon that most individuals would feel 
relatively deprived if they compared themselves with the mean of their friends is 
essentially replicated if they compare themselves with the median (which is equivalent 
to determining whether a majority of their friends have more friends than they have). 
This can be seen in the example of fig. 1, where exactly the same girls who are below 
(above) the mean of their friends are also below (above) the median of their friends, 
Although comparison with the majonty of one's friends may be as important as 
comparing with the mean, the present discussion is limited to discussion of the mean 
to simplify the discussion—also, the mathematics concerning the mean is somewhat 
more straightforward than that of the median. 
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b) The mean is 3.4 
Fic. 3.—{a) Distribution of numbers of friends for Marketville girls; (b) distri- 
bution of number of friends’ friends for Marketville girls. 


be a typical distribution of numbers of friends among individuals. The 
distribution of friends among friends is a weighted version of the original 
distribution, weighting those with many friends especially heavily; this 
weighting counteracts the original skew, as shown in figure 3b. The 
important characteristic of the distribution of numbers of friends of 
friends is that it inevitably has a higher mean than the distribution of 
friends of individuals. 

In this situation, if individuals compared their numbers of friends with 
the mean number of friends of their own friends, and their friends were 
a representative sample of friends (mean number of friends of friends was 
3.4), then 7496 of the individuals would find themselves to be relatively 
deprived.* 


? па discussion of this phenomenon, Guillermo Owen and Bernard Grofman noted 
that, even if individuals are accurately informed of the distribution of friends among 
individuals, a majority of the individuals will generally be below the mean, because 
the median is below the mean in distributions that are skewed to the right. In this 
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VARIANCE AFFECTS THE MEAN NUMBER OF 
FRIENDS OF FRIENDS 


In general, there is a simple relationship between the original distribution 
of friends among individuals and the distribution of friends of friends. If 
the original distribution has я individuals with х, ties apiece, the mean 
can be determined as Zz,/5. However, the distribution of friends has Xx, 
cases (for all of the friends) and they have a total of Xx? friends, since 
each individual is counted as many times as she or he has friends, x, 
and that individual has Ух, friends. Thus, the mean number of friends 
among the friends is (Za2y(Zx). This can be shown to be a simple func- 
tion of the mean and variance in the original distribution of ties.* That 
is: mean number of friends of friends = (Zx]V(Zx) = mean(x) + vari- 
апсе(х/теап(х). 

The expression above shows that the mean among friends is always at 
least as great as the mean among individuals, and the mean among 
friends increases with the variance among individuals, with a given mean 
among individuals. The mean among friends is much greater than the 
mean among individuals if there is much variation in the population. 


The Arrangement of Individual Friends 


While the mean of the distribution of number of friends of friends is 
completely determined by the distribution of friends of individuals, the 
particular samples of friends of friends may vary among individuals. If 
each individual’s friends are approximately representative of all friends 
(in terms of their numbers of friends), then individuals comparing them- 
selves with their own friends are essentially comparing themselves with 
the overall distribution among friends. The calculations in the previous 
section indicate that the mean number of friends of friends is higher 


case, 56% of the individuals were below the mean number of friends of individuals; 
the higher mean of numbers of friends’ friends increases the proportion of individuals 
who experience themselves as below the mean of their friends’ friends—74% of the 
individuals are below that mean. 


4 The mean number of friends’ friends is just the total number of friends’ friends 
divided by the number of friends. To determine the total number of friends’ friends, 
consider that each individual is a friend x, times and has z, friends, so that individual 
contributes х, friends’ friends x, times, a total of 22 friends’ friends. Thus, the total 
number of friends’ friends (the numerator) is simply this quantity summed over all 
individuals, Zxl. The total number of friends (the denominator) is simply the number 
of friends of each individual, x,, summed over all individuals, Xz, Thus, the mean 
number of friends’ friends is just (Ex? (Ул). Some relatively simple algebra shows 
that this can be expressed as a function of the mean (Zx/w) and the variance 
{Хам — mean’). Thus, the mean number of friends’ friends is: 
(Zxly(Zx, = mean(x) + variance(rYmeaun (x). 
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than the mean number of friends of individuals; consequently, a higher 
proportion of individuals will be below the mean number of friends of 
friends than below the mean number of friends of individuals (the more 
appropriate comparison).* However, individuals may have unrepresenta- 
tive sets of friends, and the following two sections consider some of the 
possible consequences of such unrepresentativeness. 

First, it is important to recognize yet another distribution and another 
mean. Refer again to the situation in figure 1 as summarized in table 1. 
The eight Marketville girls have a total of 20 friendships, with a mean 
of 2.5. The friends have a total of 60 friends, with a mean of 3.0. At the 
same time, each girl has a mean among her friends, and the means for 
all the girls have a mean of 2.99. This last mean differs from the mean 
number of friends of friends (only slightly in this case) because the two- 
step averaging process weights each of the friends differently: each of the 
means of Sue's four friends are averaged, and that average counts equally 
with Betty's average based on her only friend. Thus, the particular ar- 
rangement of the friendships affects this last average. 


Correlations between Individuals and Their Friends 
There may be situations in which individuals are disproportionately 
friends with others with similar friendship volumes (similars attract) and 
other situations in which people are disproportionately friends with those 
with different friendship volumes (e.g., where some individuals “collect” 
several otherwise-isolated individuals as their friends). The implications 
of these types of correlations can be seen in some hypothetical examples. 
Figure 4 shows four possible ways that the same distribution of friendship 
volumes can be arranged in networks; this distribution includes four 
individuals having three friends each and 12 individuals having one 
friend each. 

The possibilities are arranged from the one with a perfect positive 
correlation between individuals and their friends (fig. 4a) to one with a 


$ Note that, even though the mean number of friends of an individual's friends is 
unrepresentatively high as an estimate of the mean number of friends of individuals, 
an individual who understands the nature of this problem can use the information 
derived from his or her friends to estimate the mean number of friends for all people. 
The information from friends should be weighted to take account of the frequency 
with which that particular individual is included in various people's experience, so a 
friend with z, friends should be weighted by Uz, so that friend is not overcounted. 
Thus, the individual's appropriate estimate of the mean number of friends of individu- 
als is given by Ex (1/7 V2(1/z,) = x/2(1/x,). This more realistic estimate is always less 
than the mean number of friends of that individual's friends and so will make the 
individual feel appropriately better relative to others. 
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Fic. 4.—Four arrangements of the same distribution of individual numbers 
of friends (A, B, C, and D have three friends each, and E, F, G, H, I, J, E, L, 
M, N, O, and P have one friend each). 


perfect negative correlation (fig. 4d). It should be apparent in all cases 
that the mean among the 16 individuals is 1.5 friends each and the mean 
among the 24 friends is 2.0 friends each. However, the mean individual 
mean number of friends’ friends increases from figure 4a to figure 4d; 
the more negative the correlation between the individuals and their 
friends, the greater the mean individual mean number of friends' friends 
and the greater the proportion of individuals below that mean. For fig- 
ures 45, 4c, and 4d, where some individuals differ from their friends, 
the proportions of those who have fewer friends than the mean of their 
friends are 6096, 6796, and 7596, respectively. 

The mean individual mean number of friends’ friends can be calcu- 
lated аз follows:Ó mean individual mean number of friends’ friends = 
Z(x/x,yn, for all i and j who are friends with one another. 


“It is apparent that for each individual, i, with friends designated by j's, the total 
number of friends’ friends is Хх, and the mean is (Хх, Ух, - Уа) The total of these 
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For a given set of friendship volumes, this expression is minimized 
when д; = х, in all cases; in that situation, the mean individual mean 
number of friends’ friends is just the mean number of friends of individu- 
als. On the other hand, the maximum value is achieved when individuals 
with the fewest friends are friends of those with the most friends—in 
that case, the mean can be considerably larger than the mean number of 
friends’ friends. It may be as high as:’ mean(x) + 2 х [variance(x)/mean 
(x)]. 


Further Implications of the Exact Arrangement of Friendships 


Even with a given correlation between individuals and their friends, 
there can be variation in the distribution of friendships. The exact ar- 
rangement of friendship among individuals will determine the number 
of individuals with more friends than the mean of their friends (e.g., 
there could be a few individuals whose friends have many more friends 


means is Just the sum of these expressions over all i’s and their corresponding j's, 
and the mean of these means is just this total divided by the number of individuals, 
м. That is, ZZ(xjx Y» This can be illustrated with three individuals, A, B, and C, 
and two ties, A—B—C, and four friendships, AB, BA, BC, and CB. Individual A 
has one friend, B, who has two friends (a mean of 2); В has two friends, A and C, 
with one friend each (a mean of 1), and C has one friend, C, with two friends (a mean 
of 2). The three individuals have a mean of their means of 5/3. 

? The mean individual's mean number of friends’ friends is given by this expression 
in the case of the ^wheel" pattern of friendships, in which one person is friends with 
everyone else and they are not friends with one another. Some equations show the 
values of the parameters in the case of a wheel composed of м Individuals (1 hub and 
п — 1 spokes). They are: mean number of friends of individuals = 2(- — Iya; 
variance in number of friends = (я — 2) (n — 1y(x)); mean number of friends’ friends 
= m/2; and mean individus] mean number of friends’ friends = [(s — 1) + Шя It 
can be seen that the value of the mean individual mean number of friends’ friends is 
the specified function of the mean and variance. For example, in the case of 10 
individuals (1 hub and 9 spokes), the mean number of friends of individuals is 1.8 
with a variance of 5.76, the mean number of friends’ friends is 5, and the mean 
individual mean number of friends’ friends is 8.2. An example with three individuals 
(1 hub and 2 spokes) is presented in n. 6 Since the wheel appears to be an extreme 
type of distribution, it is conjectured that this expression gives the maxime value of 
the mean individual’s mean number of friends’ friends for a specified distribution of 
friendship volumes. An additional basis for this conjecture is the apparent symmetry. 
The minimum value of mean individual mean number of friends’ friends is achieved 
when all individuals have the same number of friends as each of their friends, and 
that mean {8 just the mean number of friends. When particular friends are “ran- 
domly” assigned, the mean individual mean number of frends’ friends is equal to 
the mean number of friends’ friends, which is the variance divided by the mean 
greater than the mean number of friends (as given by the expression in the text). Since 
the minimum value is just the variance divided by the mean less than the random 
case, the conjecture is that the maximum value is just the variance divided by the 
mean more than the random case. 
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A and В each have fower forads (2) then фо meen of bor tads (5); bot С.Р. Е and 


Е each haro more focads (5) than the incen of ой fends (2 67). 





Ета. 5.—-An exceptional situation in which a majority of individuals have 
more friends than the mean of their friends. 


than they have, while there are many others whose friends have a few 
more friends than they have). Thus, while the means of the various 
distributions are determined, the number of individuals who have fewer 
friends than the mean of their friends’ friends will depend on the exact 
arrangement of friendships. As shown in figure 5, it is even possible, 
under very carefully contrived conditions, for a majority of individuals 
to have more friends than the mean of their friends. 

However, very few arrangements of friendships have this consequence, 
and there are no theoretical reasons to expect these exceptional situations. 
If the mean number of friends’ friends and the mean individual mean 
number of friends’ friends are much higher than the mean among individ- 
uals, we can expect that a high proportion of individuals will have fewer 
friends than the mean among their friends, as is true among the Mar- 
ketville girls and the boys and girls of the other high schools included in 
The Adolescent Society (Coleman 1961).* 


* Further research might explore how various systematic processes in the construction 
of social networks might lead to particular types of patterns of friendships with partic- 
ular consequences for the experiences of fmends’ friends. For example, if friendships 
are primarily established through one focus or a few foci of activity (Feld 1981), then 
individuals might have numbers of friends similar to the numbers their own friends 
have (i.e, people who draw many friends from a large focus of activity will have 
friends who also have many friends from the same large focus of activity), and the 
experlence of relative deprivation may be minimized. On the other hand, if individuals 
disproportionately make friends with a few individuals with particular desirable char- 
acteristics (see Feld and Elmore 1982), there may be large amounts of variation in 
friendship volumes that lead to the widespread experience of relative deprivation by 
individuals. Actual patterns of friendships reflect several underlying processes by 
which friendships are developed and maintained and can become very complex. For- 
mally, the proportion of individuals who experience relative deprivation is determined 
by the probability that the mean (median) number of an individual's friends’ friends 
is greater than tbe individual's own number of friends under a particular specifiable 
set of conditions. 
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Asymmetric Relationships 

An analogous phenomenon occurs in situations with asymmetric relation- 
ships, the type that are directly revealed in sociometric-choice data. In 
that case, most individuals choose people who are more popular than 
they are. The logic employed when individuals compare their own popu- 
larity with that of the people they choose is identical to that described 
above. Individuals who are popular are chosen by many others and so 
can lead many others to feel relatively deprived; individuals who are 
unpopular are rarely chosen and so can make few people feel advantaged. 
The distributions of popularity among individuals and among those they 
choose can be shown to have the same characteristics as the various 
distributions of numbers of friends described above. 


Related Phenomena 


The tendency for individuals to experience a biased sample of numbers 
of friends of others is one of a large set of related phenomena. Feld and 
Grofman (1977) called one such phenomenon the “class size paradox”; 
they showed that, if there is any variation in college class sizes, then 
students experience the average class size as being larger than it is. They 
experience a higher average class size than exists for the college because 
many students experience the large classes, while few students experience 
the small classes. Hemenway (1982) noted the same phenomenon in terms 
of college class size and remarked on several other similar phenomena; 
specifically, he suggested that people disproportionately experience the 
most crowded times in public places (including restaurants, beaches, and 
highways) and so experience these places as being more crowded than 
they usually are.° 

It should be noted that class size paradoxes are often experienced in 
situations in which they are not seen as paradoxical. For example, most 
cities are small, but most people live in large cities; while most organiza- 
tions are small, a disproportionate number of individuals work for large 
organizations (Granovetter 1984). 

Whether paradoxical or not, it is important to recognize that the experi- 
ences of class sizes have a reality of their own. The fact that many 


* A class size paradox arises when individuals disproportionately experience classes 
containing more people. This idea can be extended to include an “observer class size 
paradox,” whereby individuals observing classes of objects are more likely to observe 
and therefore be aware of the larger classes of objects. For example, Good (1983) 
suggested that galaxies with more planets are more likely to be observed than smaller 
galaxies; consequently, the average size of galaxies that are observed is larger than 
the average size of galaxies. 
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individuals experience disproportionately large average class sizes (large 
college classes, crowded expressways, populous cities, large families, etc.) 
may be more sociologically and practically significant than the object 
average; for example, it may not matter so much that roads are usually 
empty if most people are caught in rush-hour traffic. 

Furthermore, the recognition of the different ways that people experi- 
ence the same objective situation can help us understand some conflicts 
of interest. For example, Feld and Grofman (1980) consider that college 
faculty members experience the actual average class size, while their 
students disproportionately experience the larger classes; as a result, even 
though faculty and students have similar preferences for smaller classes, 
students have an interest in minimizing variation in class size, while 
faculty have an interest in maximizing that variation. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The term “class size paradox” can be considered a generic term for all 
phenomena that arise where classes are of varied sizes, members of those 
classes disproportionately experience the larger classes, and most individ- 
uals therefore experience the average class size as larger than it is. Such 
phenomena are often more than mathematical curiosities; they have im- 
plications for how people experience and respond to various aspects of 
their environments. 

The tendency for most people to have fewer friends than their friends 
have is one sociologically significant class size paradox. Individuals who 
find themselves associated with people with more friends than they have 
may conclude that they themselves are below average and somehow inad- 
equate. The analysis presented in this paper indicates that most individu- 
als have friends who have more friends than average and so provide an 
unfair basis for comparison. Understanding the nature of a class size 
paradox should help people to understand that their position is relatively 
much better than their personal experiences have led them to believe. 
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Noah Е. Friedkin 
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Three measures of actors’ network centrality are derived from an 
elementary process model of social influence. The measures are 
closely related to, and cast new light on, widely used measures of 
actors’ centrality; for example, the essential social organization of 
status that has been assumed by Hubbell, Bonacich, Coleman, and 
Burt appears as a deducible outcome of this social influence process. 
Unlike previous measures, which have been viewed as competing 
alternatives, the present measures are complementary and, in their 
juxtaposition, provide for a rich description of social structure. The 
complementarity indicates a degree of theoretical unification in the 
work on network centrality that was heretofore unsuspected. 


INTRODUCTION 


J. A. Barnes, an eminent social anthropologist, suggested that the theo- 
retical foundations of research on social networks were rudimentary: 
“There is no such thing as a theory of social networks; perhaps there 
never will be. The basic idea behind the metaphorical and the analytic 
uses of social networks—that the configuration of cross-cutting interper- 
sonal bonds is in some unspecified way causally connected with the ас- 
tions of these persons and with the social institutions of their society—this 
remains a basic idea and nothing more. It constitutes what Homans calls 
an ‘orienting statement’ rather than a theory with propositions that can 
be tested” (1972, p. 2). 

Other prominent structuralists have echoed Barnes’s thoughts (Alba 


1 For their contributions to this article I am indebted to members of the social network 
group at the University of California, Santa Barbara. Parts of the paper have been 
presented at the 1990 Social Network Conference, San Diego, and the 1990 meetings 
of the American Sociological Association, Washington, D.C. Requests for reprints 
should be sent to Noah Friedkin, Program in Policy and Organixation, Graduate 
School of Education, University of California, Santa Barbara, California 93106. 
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1982; Granovetter 1979; Rogers 1987; Wellman 1983). Such criticism, 
designed to be provocative, somewhat exaggerates the circumstances of 
the field. In fact, in the development and use of measures of actors’ 
positions in social networks, respectable advances have been made to- 
ward a formal theory of social network mechanisms. An important part 
of this enterprise, and the focus of this article, has been the development 
of simple numerical indices, so-called measures of network centrality or 
sociometric status, that describe actors’ positions in terms of features of 
their network environments.” These measures have entered into notewor- 
thy empirical studies revolving especially on the distribution of power 
and influence among individual and collective actors (Marsden and Lau- 
mann 1984). 

Much of the current thinking about actors’ network centrality has been 
defined by the work of Freeman (1979) and Bonacich (1972a).> Bona- 
cich’s measure of centrality, which is closely related to Hubbell’s (1965) 
measure of sociometric status, Coleman’s (1973) measure of power, and 
Burt’s (1982) measure of prestige, has been widely employed in the bur- 
geoning literature on collective actors in interorganizational networks. 
Freeman’s influential analysis and consolidation of the extant literature 
on centrality have provided a framework for a large number of investiga- 
tions on power and influence in informal communication networks. 

The extant measures of centrality appear to provide competing hypoth- 
eses about the relationship between particular structural features of a 
network and actors’ behavior, opinions, or interpersonal influences. 
Without exception, the proposed hypotheses are not derived from any 
broader theory but are ad hoc formalirations of plausible ideas. Freeman 
(1979, p. 217) is properly circumspect about the limitations of such intu- 
itive foundations: “Ideally, measures should grow out of advanced theo- 
retical efforts; they should be defined in the context of explicit process 
models. Before such models can be developed, however, a certain 
amount of conceptual specification is necessary; the basic parameters of 
the problem must be set down. Thus, the introduction of measures in 


? For evaluation of these efforts see Freeman, Roeder, and Mulholland (1980) and 
Bolland (1988). Numerous centrality measures have been proposed since the seminal 
work of Bavelas (1948); among the recent proposals are those of Doreian (1986) and 
Stephenson and Zelen (1989). 

* There is another line of work on centrality in exchange networks with restricted 
flows of resources (Cook et al. 1983; Cook, Gillmore, and Yamagishi 1986; Markov- 
sky, Willer, and Patton 1988; Willer 1986; Marsden 1983). Although Bonacich (1987) 
suggests that these two lines may be integrated, I do not deal with this possibility in 
this article. 
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the present context must be understood simply as a way of clarifying the 
centrality concept.” 

Social process foundations are preferred on intellectual grounds. It is 
satisfying to work with measures that have both clear-cut and elementary 
theoretical foundations. The appropriate interpretation of measures that 
lack such foundations is often ambiguous. Social process foundations 
provide a clarity of meaning but, in doing so, restrict applicability; mea- 
sures that have been derived from a social process can only be meaning- 
fully applied to situations in which the social process occurs. Hence, 
measures that have been derived from a particular social process do not 
necessarily supplant other measures that may have a different theoretical 
foundation. 

The contribution of this article is the derivation of three measures of 
actors’ network centrality from a process model of social influence. The 
first of these measures—total effects centrality—indicates the total rela- 
tive effect of an actor on the other actors in the network. The second 
measure—immediate effects centrality-—indicates the rapidity with 
which an actor’s total effects are realized. The third measure-—mediative 
effects centrality—indicates the extent to which particular actors have a 
role in transmitting the total effects of other actors. Because of their 
common theoretical origin, these measures are complementary rather 
than competitive; each addresses a different question that might be posed 
about the social structure of a group. 


FORMAL FOUNDATIONS 


The foundations for the centrality measures are laid out in this section 
of the article. These foundations consist of the process model from which 
the measures are derived, a structural classification of the social influence 
networks that may be involved in the process, and relevant properties of 
the total interpersonal effects that arise from the process. 


Opinion Formation Process 


The process of opinion formation can rarely be reduced to accepting or 
rejecting the consensus of others; typically, individuals form their opin- 
ions in a complex interpersonal environment in which influential opinions 
are in disagreement and liable to change. How individual opinions and 
consensus may form in such complex circumstances is the subject of a 
formal theory that has been under development by social psychologists 
and mathematicians since the 19503 (French 1956; Harary 1959; DeGroot 
1974; Friedkin 1986; Friedkin and Cook 1990; Friedkin and Johnsen 
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1990).4 While the theory is meant to be descriptive of the actual process 
of opinion formation, it also is consistent with a normative theory of 
rational decision making (Wagner 1978; Lebrer and Wagner 1981). 

The theory, along the lines of a simple recursive definition, stipulates 
that individuals’ settled opinions are developed in a joint process of 
group-level polarization of opinions (escalation) and individual-level 
weighting of the opinions of influentials (compromise): 


y, = Xb, (1) 
and 

у, = aWy,., + ВХЬ, (2) 
for£ = 2,3,..., where y, is an л X 1 vector of individuals’ opinions 


at time t, X is an я х k matrix of k exogenous variables, b isa k X 1 
vector of coefficients for the exogenous contributions, W is an n X n 
stochastic matrix of interpersonal influences (0 5 w, S 1, 2%, W, = 1), 
0 <а < 1 isa scalar weight of the interpersonal influences, and В = 8 
(1 — а) is a scalar containing a coefficient of boundary attenuation (1 
— а) and a coefficient of group polarization (8). 

The process (1)—(2) stipulates that all exogenous influences on individu- 
als’ opinions are reflected in their initial opinions on an issue, and that, 
at each subsequent point in time, individuals’ opinions are altered by a 
set of interpersonal influences.* It stipulates that interpersonal influences 
modify the effects of exogenous conditions on opinions; for instance, 
group pressures toward uniformity diminish the importance of socioeco- 
nomic background as an influence on group members! opinions. The 


* Empirical supports for the theory are reviewed in French (1956) and Friedkin and 
Johnsen (1990). Friedkin and Cook (1990) are able to reject several models that are 
inconsistent with the theory. The theory is consistent with the mixed regressive- 
autoregressive (endogenous feedback) model that bas become the standard statistical 
model for the study of social influence networks (Anselin 1988). 

5 The matrix contains the set of interpersonal influences. French (1956) first proposed 
that social influence was a finite distributed resource. Following Lewin (1951), he 
argued that persons’ opinions may be tugged in various directions by the influences 
of thelr significant others and that individuals deal with these cross pressures by 
shifting their opinions into positions where the pressures are balanced. French opera- 
tlonalized his theory with the assumption that social influence is distributed evenly 
among those persons with whom an individual is in direct communication. Subse- 
quently, numerous investigators have held the view that social influence js a finite 
resource that is distributed among a set of significant others, although they sometimes 
relax French’s assumption of an even distribution of social influence (see Implementa- 
tion below). 

* Here the model is consistent with Festinger’s (1953, р. 237) speculations about such 
a redirection of influences: “When a person or a group attempts to influence someone, 
does that person or group produce a totally new force acting on the person, one 
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model also makes provision for a “polarizing” or escalation process in 
which all of the opinions in a group become more extreme as a conse- 
quence of interpersonal interactions.’ In the absence of any such polariza- 
tion, members’ opinions are strictly weighted averages of other members’ 
opinions, and the opinions that are produced by the process must be in 
the range of the group’s initial opinions. 

Four useful reduced-form equations can be derived from the process 
described by equations (1)—(2):° 


y. = «Жу, + BX, (3) 
Yo = (I — aW)"'8Xb, (4) 
y. = @ — aW) "Ву, (5) 
and 
lim (I — aW) By, = 8W°y,. (6) 


With these equations, the model brings together two previously separate 
lines of formal work. Equations (3)-(4) establish the formal relationship 
of the present model with work on mixed regressive-autoregressive mod- 
els of spatial interaction, including interpersonal influence (Ord 1975; 
Cliff and Ord 1981; Anselin 1988; Erbring and Young 1979; Doreian 
1981; Burt 1982, 1987). Equations (5)—(6) establish the formal relation- 
ship of the present model with the work of French (1956), Harary (1959), 
DeGroot (1974), and Friedkin (1986), all of which are concerned with 
social structural conditions of reaching consensus. 

The process model is consistent with the development of consensus or 
a pattern of disagreement. Consensus appears as a limiting condition for 





which had not been present prior to the attempted influence? Our answer is No—an 
attempted influence does not produce any new motivation or force. Rather, what an 
influence attempt involves is the redirection of psychological forces which already 
exist." 

7 In the recent social psychological literature, group polarization refers not to the 
cleavage of a group but to the movement of all group members’ opinions toward the 
same extreme position; see Isenberg (1986) for a review of the experimental literature 
оп this process, Cartwright (1971) has suggested that group polarization is in part an 
artifact of the social influence process. Witbin the framework of the model, group 
polarization that cannot be accounted for by the social influence process will be re- 
flected in values of 5 greater or less than unity. Such exogenously determined group 
polarization may drive final opinions outside the range of group members’ initial 
opinions. 

* The derivations of eqq. (3)-(5) are straightforward. See Friedkin and Johnsen (1990) 
for a proof of the limit lim, ,,(1 — о — aW]! = W” in eq. (6). 
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а — 1 in suitable influence networks (the permitting conditions are de- 
fined below). Given a network in which consensus might be attained, it 
is noteworthy that the model does not inevitably lead to consensus (cf. 
Abelson 1964); in such networks, depending on a, various patterns of 
more or less marked disagreement are possible. Horowitz (1962, p. 182) 
has commented that “any serious theory of agreements and decisions 
must at the same time be a theory of disagreements and the conditions 
under which decisions cannot be reached.” The present model satisfies 
Horowitz's criterion. 

For the analysis in this article the model is constrained by two simpli- 
fying assumptions. I assume that there is no group polarization (i.e., 
3 = 1). The constraint is in line with Friedkin and Cook’s (1990) support 
of Cartwright’s (1971) speculation that group polarization is a by-product 
of the social influence process; in any event, it does not mislead to omit 
this parameter. For technical reasons, I also assume that the influence 
networks are “regular” (the definition of such networks follows)." Many 
structures can be described by regular networks; for example, hierarchies 
consisting of asymmetric influences can be represented with imbalanced 
relationships (1 > wy > wy > 0) in which one weight is close to unity 
and the other is close to zero. 


Classification of Influence Networks 

The theory of digraphs (Harary, Norman, and Cartwright 1965) and 
Markov chains (Kemeny and Snell 1960) provides a classification of in- 
fluence network structure (W) that is important in this analysis. A net- 
work is disconnected if its membership can be partitioned into two or 
more groups between which no influence relations exist; otherwise it is 
connected. A connected network is strong (ergodic) if every member has 
direct or indirect influence on all other members. A connected network 


* This assumption is useful because it assures the convergence of W" in eqq. (6) and 
(11). Perlodic W would not converge. An example would be 


v- ob 


all odd powers of which are 


and all even powers of which are 
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is unilateral if, for all pairs of members, at least one member of a pair has 
direct or indirect influence on the other member. A connected network is 
weak given at least two members neither of whom has direct or indirect 
influence on the other. 

The class of strong networks has two important subclasses: a network 
is regular (aperiodic or acyclic) if some power of its matrix presents en- 
tirely positive entries; otherwise, the network is periodic.? The class of 
unilateral networks also has two important subclasses: a network is cen- 
tered if it contains a single regular subnetwork (s = 1) whose members 
directly or indirectly influence all other network members; otherwise the 
network is soncentiered. 


Total Interpersonal Effects 


The process model describes how initial opinions held by a group’s mem- 
bers are transformed by interpersonal influences. Actors’ total interper- 
sonal effects are given by an » X n matrix, V, of reduced-form coeffi- 
cients that transform initial into final opinions: 


Yo = Уу;, (7) 
where 
У = (- а)! (1 – а). (8) 


I refer to V as the total interpersonal effects matrix and will base several 
measures of centrality on it. However, before these centrality measures 
are introduced, relevant properties of V need to be described. 

1. The matrix V is row stochastic: its entries are nonnegative (0 = v, 
= 1) and each of its rows sum to unity (Ху; Yy = 1). Hence, an entry 
in V gives the relative weight of the initial opinion of actor j in determin- 
ing the final opinion of actor $. 

2. Аза — 1, V may converge to a matrix (Vy) that transforms a set 
of heterogeneous initial opinions into consensus; that is, 


€ с, ss C. 
с, б, ЖР C. 
Vg = 
с, с; Е с, 


The distinctive feature of У y is the convergence of the total interpersonal 
effects of each actor j to a constant v, = с; (0 5 c, < 1) for all i. The 


0 Given w, > 0 for any i, all strong networks must be regular. 
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1 X м vector of these constants, с =[c, c; ... C.l, isa left eigenvec- 
tor of W, 


Ac = cW, (9) 


for А = 1 (the largest eigenvalue). 

Whether Ур emerges as a — 1 depends on the structure of W. In 
regular and centered influence networks, for a — 1, the outcome will be 
consensus regardless of the distribution of initial opinions. In influence 
networks that are noncentered, weak, or disconnected, for a — 1, the 
outcome will be subsets of agreeing actors rather than global consensus. 
In such a case V may be rearranged in block diagonal form, for example, 


€ Cy 0 0 0 0 
€, Cy 0 0 0 0 
0 0 Cs C4 Cs 0 
Vy 0 0 Cs с, Cs 0 | 
0 0 C3 C4 Cs 0 
0 0 0 0 0 [^ 


where each block consists either of a single actor or a larger subset of 
actors involved in a regular or centered subnetwork. 

For a < 1, regardless of the connectivity category of the network, 
particular actors may or may not be in agreement at the end of the 
social influence process. Global consensus can appear only if there was 
consensus at the start of the process; hence, the expectation for a « 1 is 
a pattern of disagreement.!! Total effect matrices for a « 1 are referred 
to as nonuniform (V p). 

3. The total interpersonal effect of one actor on another is related to 
the number and length of the various paths and sequences that join them 
in the network of interpersonal influences." This relationship has the 
following formal foundation: 


V-(1-aW)'"ü-2o) 
= (I + aW + oW? + +...) — а). 


Consider an arbitrary term, a*W*, in the infinite series (aW + a^ W? 
+ œW? + ...). If all the nonzero entries in W were converted to 1’s, 
an entry in W* would indicate the number of ways in which interpersonal 


(10) 


п Thus y, = Vy, for 8 = 1; since each of the rows in V ^! sum to one, if the outcome 
is consensus, V y, = yo = у, 
у Tn a path of interpersonal influences (1 — j — k — I) no actor appears more than 
once. In a sequence of interpersonal influences the same actor may appear more than 
once (¢.g., i— jk јә П). 
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influence flows in k-steps from one actor to another in the network; the 
greater the number of such k-step flows, the larger the expected impact 
of one actor on the other. The network model qualifies this expectation 
in two respects. First, the impact of a single k-step flow diminishes with 
the number of steps involved. Second, the impact of flows that traverse 
the same number of steps depends on the strengths (aw,,) of constituent 
links. In short, the total interpersonal effect of one actor on another is a 
weighted sum of the number of different channels of interpersonal influ- 
ence that join them in the network, where each channel is weighted 
according to its length and strength of constituent links. 

4. Now consider the sequences of interpersonal influence from actor j 
to actor i in which actor j appears only once. For a — 1 in regular 
influence networks, the average length of these sequences (each sequence 
weighted according to the strength of its constituent links) is m,,: 


M = (1-2 + EZ,)D, (11) 


where D is the diagonal matrix with elements d,, = 1/c,, c, is an element 
of the left eigenvector of W in equation (9), Е is an я X я matrix with 
all entries 1, Z = (I — W + W")"', and Zy results from Z by setting 
off-diagonal entries to zero (Kemeny and Snell 1960, p. 79). These aver- 
age lengths completely determine the influence network: 


W-I-(D-E(M-D)' (12) 


(Kemeny and Snell 1960, p. 81). 

5. The mean length of the sequences of interpersonal influence (i.e., 
m) can be decomposed into the number of such sequences from actor j 
to actor i via particular other actors: 


m= D im iiri, (13) 
1-1 
where К is the ikth entry in Ti; = (I — Ж) and W, is a matrix 
obtained by deleting the jth row and column from W (Kemeny and Snell 
1960, рр. 112-13). 


CENTRALITY MEASURES 


Three centrality measures stem from these formal foundations. This sec- 
tion of the article presents the definitions of the measures along with an 
analysis of their relationships to measures that have been proposed by 
Katz (1953), Hubbell (1965), Bonacich (19724, 1987), Freeman (1979), 
Coleman (1973), and Burt (1982). 
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Total Effects Centrality 


The total effects of actor 7 on other members of the group are given by 
the entries in column j of V. Total effect centrality, TEC, is defined as 
the average total effect of an actor: 


У, 


стаси) 2 RI 1? іт ј. (14) 


For uniform total effects (Уг), there is no variance in the total effects 
of each actor and, therefore, TEC provides an exact description of each 
actor's relative influence in determining the consensus of opinions in the 
group. For blocked and heterogeneous total interpersonal effects (V, 
and Ур, respectively), some caution is warranted. In the case of Vy, an 
actor may be highly influential in a particular subnetwork but have no 
influence on the remainder of the network members. In the case of V, 
the precision of the measure is reduced by the variance of an actor's total 
effects. 

Kats.—The TEC measure is closely related to Katz’s (1953) index of 
sociometric status: 


+ = (eR + оВ +... + o^7R"y'e 
= [1 — eR)! - Ш, 


where В зам X я matrix in which 9, = 1 if actor i is responsive to 
actor j апі», = 0 otherwise, 0 < а < 1 is a coefficient of social influence, 
and e is an # X 1 vector of ones. 

Katz's measure is consistent with a viewpoint of centralities as total 
interpersonal effects that transform individual inputs into outputs; it 
takes into account all the channels of interpersonal influence that have 
contributed to the interpersonal effect of one actor on another. However, 
these total effects are not consistent with the formation of consensus since 
(1 — aR)'! cannot converge to Vy. Moreover, as Hubbell (1965) has 
noted, Katz's model has a multiplicative implication; that is, the coeffi- 
cients in (I — aR) ! will transform inputs (y) into outputs (у„) such 
that each actor’s output is greater than the actors input (y, — y, > 
0). Such & multiplicative implication is inconsistent with experimental 
findings on the interpersonal influence process where it appears that the 


4 [n regular and centered W, V, emerges for a — 1. An approximate Ур із obtained 
by setting a ~ 1 (e.g., Mile tsi иб uU !(1 — а); see Implementation 
for a fuller discussion and the Appendix for an illustration. 
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final opinions of a group’s members are virtually always in the range of 
their initial opinions (Friedkin and Cook 1990). 

Hubbell et al.—Five other measures also are consistent with TEC. 
These measures have in common the assumption that the centrality of 
an actor is a function of the centralities of those actors with whom the 
actor has interpersonal relations. 

Hubbell (1965) has proposed an index of sociometric status that takes 
account of both the "status of the chooser and the strength at which he 
chooses" (p. 382): 


S, = e, cb ras +75: +... + fS (15) 


where e, is an exogenous contribution, r, is the strength at which actor 
j chooses actor i, and s, is actor j's status. Hence, an actor will tend to 
have high status to the extent that other high-status actors have strong 
ties to the actor. The matrix question for (15) is 


s=e+Rs 
= (I — R)^!e, 


assuming (I — R) is invertible. Hubbell sets the exogenous contributions, 
e, to a column vector of ones, 


s—(I—- R)^!e 
= (1+ В + В + № +.. .)в, 


so that the measure of an actor’s status is computed as а weighted sum 
of all paths from the members of a network to the actor. 

Thus, while Hubbell’s index (in its reduced form) appears closely re- 
lated to the one proposed by Katz (1953), the conceptual foundations are 
quite different. Hubbell’s idea about the social organization of status (15) 
was to find a more elegant realization in the work of Bonacich (1972a, 
1987), Coleman (1973), and Burt (1982). 

Bonacich (1972a) starts with a definition of actors’ centrality as a func- 
tion of the centralities of those actors with whom they are related, 


м 
Ас, = pi (16) 


gal 


where В is an я X я matrix of interpersonal relations (0 5 +, = 1) and 
X is introduced as a convenience. It follows that the vector of actors 
centralities, c, is an eigenvector of H (Ac = Re). To assure that these 
centralities are nonnegative, c is taken as an eigenvector associated with 
the largest eigenvalue of R. This eigenvector is then normalized (Bona- 
cich 1972b; Mizruchi et al. 1986; Knoke and Burt 1983). 

Recently, Bonacich (1987) has proposed & more general form of his 
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eigenvector measure. Actors’ centrality again appears as a function of 
the centralities of those actors with whom they are related, 


cB, а) = У (В + ас), (17) 
jel 
where а and В are scalars. 

Coleman (1973) has defined the power of an actor along the same lines: 
р, = Хр, фут, where р, is the power of actor j and ry is the dependency 
of actor k on actor j. Burt's (1982, р. 35) measure of prestige also is along 
these lines: f, is the prestige of actor j and rą is an interpersonal relation 
of some sort. 

The essential social organization of status that is postulated by Hub- 
bell, Bonacich, Coleman, and Burt can be deduced from the process 
(1}H{2). Since, for Vz, total effect centralities are а left eigenvector of W 
associated with eigenvalue 1, that is, 


Crac = Crac V, (18) 


it follows that 


Стиси) = У Сс. (19) 

i= 
Thus, the process model is consistent with a social organization in which 
actors are central to the extent that they strongly influence central actors. 


Immediate Effects Centrality 


Actors with equivalent total effects may vary in the immediacy of their 
influences. Actors whose effects are transmitted over lengthy sequences of 
interpersonal infiuence have less immediate effects than do actors whose 
effects are transmitted over short sequences of interpersonal influence. 
Actors with greater immediacy are less dependent on intervening actors. 

The immediacy of actor j's influences on other members of the group 
are given by the entries in column 7 of М as shown in (11). Immediate 
effects centrality, ZEC, is defined as the reciprocal of the mean length of 
the sequences of interpersonal influence from actor j to other actors in 


the network: 
ы -1 
> m, 


1=1 ; А 
=|=] , ižj. 
CIRCO) таги ae 1 (20) 


The ТЕС measure takes into account both the lengths and strengths of 
the sequences of interpersonal influence that connect actors. The larger 
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the ТЕС, the more rapidly the total effects of an actor tend to emerge 
from the influence process. The computation of this measure is illustrated 
in the Appendix. 

The ІЕС measure is closely related to closeness-based measures of 
point centrality (Bavelas 1950; Beauchamp 1965; Sabidussi 1966). Free- 
man (1979, рр. 224—26) suggests that the best of these measures is the 
one proposed by Beauchamp (1965) in which actors appear central to the 
extent that the average distance separating them from other actors is 


small: 
>a) 


с, = „ү , ij, (21) 
where d, is the length of the shortest path (geodesic) from actor j to actor 
i in a network. 

Closeness-based measures stem from the ideas of independence and 
efficiency. The independence idea is that central actors do not need to 
rely on other actors for influence, while peripheral actors must depend 
on others as intermediaries. The efficiency idea is that influence of central 
actors spreads more rapidly throughout a network than does the influence 
of peripheral actors. The indices follow from the plausible inverse rela- 
tionship between a path’s length and contribution to information and 
influence flows. The shorter the average distance of an actor to other 
actors, the more direct and efficient is the actor’s impact because fewer 
intermediaries are involved in the transmissions. 


Mediative Effects Centrality 


The third measure indicates the extent to which an actor transmits the 
total effects of other actors. From equation (13), 


Уу fais 


ry 1-] . . 
= 157154, (22) 
fon 7 (s — Dion 
is indicative of the contribution of actor j in transmitting the interpersonal 
effects of actor Ё (i.e., £j is the ratio of actor j’s transmissions to non- 
transmissions of actor k's effects); and 





СмвС = — 1? J Fk, (23) 
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is indicative of the contribution of actor j in transmitting the interpersonal 
effects of all network members (see the Appendix for an illustration of 
these computations). 

The MEC measure is closely related to Freeman's (1979) measure of 
betweenness centrality. The “betweenness” of an actor is defined as the 
proportion of all the shortest paths (geodesics) of a network in which the 
actor is involved as an intervening point: 


ыу y Em ив (24) 


1-1 bel Esh 


where gap is the number of geodesics from actor k and actor i that 
involve actor j as an intervening point and gy is the number of geodesics 
from actor k to actor i. The rationale for the measure is that actors 
involved in many of the paths linking other actors have an opportunity 
to affect the transmissions that occur through these paths. "It is this 
potential for control," Freeman argues (1979, p. 221), "that defines the 
centrality of these points.” 


Complementary Measures 


Clearly TEC, IEC, and MEC are not alternative measures of the cen- 
trality of an actor. Because the measures are complementary it makes no 
sense to ask which is the best measure of an actor’s position in an influ- 
ence network (cf. Freeman et al. 1980; Bolland 1988; Knoke and Burt 
1983). Each measure addresses a different question about the operation 
of an influence network. The TEC measure indicates the total relative 
effect of an actor on the other actors of the network; JEC indicates the 
immediacy of an actor's total effects; and МЕС indicates the extent to 
which an actor mediates the total effects of other actors. 

'The measures distinguish (a) the substantive contribution of an actor 
to other actors’ opinions from (b) the structural contribution of an actor 
as a conduit of other actors’ interpersonal effects. The settled opinions 
of a group need not reflect the initial opinions of actors who are important 
transmitters of influence or whose immediacy of effects is high. When a 
group has reached equilibrium, it is an actor's total effect that is the 
relevant measure of substantive impact. The controlling role of mediating 
actors is a control over the rapidity with which other actors' total effects 
are realized. However, given premature termination of the social influ- 
ence process, it is possible for such processional control to substantively 
affect the “final” opinions by serving to allocate disproportionate influ- 
ence to those actors with the highest immediacy. 

Table 1 illustrates the three centrality measures in 21 networks that 
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TABLE 1 (Continued) 


Notwork TEC IEC MEC 

.210 .178 .528 

.210 .178 .528 

17 .210 ‚178 .528 
10$ .050 .167 

.263 .286 .750 

.238 .250 .619 

-190 167 .470 

18. .190 .167 .470 
.190 .167 .470 

.190 .167 .470 

.143 .100 302 

.238 .250 .635 

19. .190 .164 464 
.190 .164 .464 

.238 .250 635 

.217 .222 .560 

.174 .150 .411 

20. .217 222 .560 
217 .222 .560 

.174 -150 411 

-200 -200 500 

.200 200 .500 

21. .200 .200 500 
.200 200 .500 

.200 200 500 


NOTE.— The pomts of these networks are labeled counterclockwise with first parts at 12:00 For 
each network, the diagonal entries of На adjacency matrix А = [6,] were set to one and its mffuence 
network was computed as W = [w,] = e,/Z5 &,. 


have appeared in studies of network centrality.!* These networks include 
all the connected networks from the population of nonisomorphic sym- 
metric networks with five points. The influence networks were computed 
as W = [w,,] = [aj/27a,], where ay = 1 and a, = 1 wherever a line 
exists between two points (see the diagrams in table 1). This specification 
of W follows French (1956). The TEC, IEC, and MEC measures are 


H Freeman (1979) employed these networks to illustrate his measures of network 
centrality, Subsets of the networks appeared in the work of Bavelas (1950) and, 
more recently, in Stephenson and Zelen (1989). Subsets also appeared in experimental 
studies of communication networks (Leavitt 1951; Freeman et al. 1980). 
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restricted to regular networks; such networks do not need to be symmet- 
ric, nor do they need to entail the above specification of W. I have 
illustrated the measures in the present fashion because the relationship 
between network structure and point centrality is easiest to apprehend 
with such baseline networks. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


In this final section of the article, I deal with three equations that bear 
on the use of the centrality measures. How might an influence network 
(W) be described? When is it proper to set the coefficient of social influ- 
ence (a) to near unity? How might an empirical estimate of a be obtained? 


Influence Networks 


Operationalization of the centrality measures requires a stance on the 
likely content of the influence network, W. For a suitable matrix (R) of 
interpersonal relations, the entries of W may be computed as 


fi 


Uv, = —— (25) 


2," 


1-1 


The interpersonal relations may be simple adjacencies of communication, 
kinship, or friendship: rj, = 1 if actor i is adjacent (i.e., responsive) to 
actor j and 7; = 0 otherwise. This approach follows Katz (1953) and 
French (1956); it also coincides with conventional methodological practice 
in handling spatial autocorrelation in multiple regression models (Anselin 
1988; Johnston 1984, p. 308). 

Alternatively, W may be described with a more refined theory in which 
7, appears as a continuous measure of actors’ interdependency. Three 
examples of such measures will be given. 

1. Freeman (1980) has proposed a measure of pair-dependency that 
stems from his work on point centrality: 


бы) .,. 

ny 2 uh Ptr (26) 
where g,, is the number of geodesics (shortest paths) from actor i to actor 
Е and gup is the number of such geodesics that contain actor j as an 
intervening point. The measure is an "index of the degree to which 
a particular point must depend upon a specific other—as a relayer of 
messages—in communicating with all others in the network" (Freeman 
1980, p. 587). 
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2. Another noteworthy approach is the structural equivalence hypothe- 
sis of Burt (1982, 1987). Burt's hypothesis is that two actors are respon- 
sive to each other to the extent that they occupy similar positions in a 
social network: 


я 12 
я, = I> (du — dy + (d, — дя , (27) 
k=] 


where d, is an index of the strength of an interpersonal relationship. The 
index d, could be a binary measure of adjacency in a communication 
network, or it could be a more complex measure of tie strength (Burt 
1988; Marsden and Campbell 1984; Friedkin 1990). 

3. My earlier work (Friedkin 1982, 1983) on information flow and 
observability of role performance in communication networks indicates 
support for a simple model of structural accessibility: 


1 
s -i1-[[a-»» (28) 
k-1 

where 0 < p < 1 and z, is the number of k-step communication paths 
connecting actor i and actor j. In terms of theoretical parsimony, this 
model lies between the adjacency approach of French (1956) and the 
structural equivalence approach of Burt (1987). It allows for interdepen- 
dency in the absence of direct communication (cf. French) and gives 
considerable weight to the number of actors’ mutual communication ties 
(cf. Burt). 


Social Structure of Consensus Production 


To ascertain the centralities of actors in the production of consensus (e. g., 
the collective decisions of a group), actors’ total effects are computed as 
У == lim(I- aW)'(1 — а) = Ж”, (29) 
ai 
under the condition that W is a regular network. 
For a group that has reached consensus on one or more issues, the 
centrality scores provide an analysis of the roles of actors in producing 


Ч Tf p is the probability that an interpersonal tie will transmit an item of information 
(e.g., the opinion of an actor), then, if we assume independence, 1 — р^ is the probabil- 
ity that the information will not be transmitted over a k-step path and (1 — p*)* is 
the probability that not one of x, independent paths will transmit the information. 
Hence, the probability that the information will be transmitted by at least one of the 
one-step or two-step paths connecting actor i and actor j із r,,. 
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that consensus. For a group that may not have reached consensus, but 
in which there is a strain toward consensus, the centrality scores describe 
that particular social structure of status toward which the group is 
straining. 


Estimating the Coefficient of Social Influence 


An empirical estimate of a is desirable for an analysis of (а) a group 
with a history of noteworthy, unresolved disagreements or (b) a group’s 
handling of a particular issue on which noteworthy disagreements re- 
mained unresolved. In general, given noteworthy disagreements in a 
group, there is little warrant for an assumption that the actors have a 
coherent status; their interpersonal effects are likely to be blocked or 
heterogeneous. A more refined analysis is called for that would describe 
the pattern of total effects in the group and explain how particular actors 
or subgroups have come to settle on their opinions. 

Given data on a subset (X*) of the exogenous variables that determine 
group members’ initial opinions on an issue or issues, an empirical esti- 
mate for a may be obtained with the model 


yo = aWy, + X*b* + и, (30) 


where X* is an м х k matrix of the exogenous variables, b* is the k 
X 1 vector of coefficients for these variables, and и is an я X 1 vector 
of residuals. 

This estimation equation, which is a standard mixed regressive- 
autoregressive model, can be derived from a reduced-form equation of 
the process model (3): the scalar B is subsumed into b and the matrix of 
exogenous variables is partitioned into observed and unobserved parts 
(Xb = X*b* + и), ideally under the condition (Х*)'ы = 0. The 
maximum-likelihood approach for estimating a and b* is described by 
Ord (1975); also see Doreian (1981), Cliff and Ord (1981), and Anselin 
(1988).!5 


CONCLUSION 


Three measures of actors’ network centrality have been derived from an 
elementary process model of social influence. The measures are closely 
related to widely used measures of actors! network centrality. Unlike 


16 Anselin (1989) and Friedkin (1989) provide computer software that will estimate 
the parameters of mixed regressive-autoregreasive models. Friedkin’s software also 
will calculate the centrality measures that are reported in this paper. The software is 
designed for use with the GAUSS system, version 2.0. 
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previous measures, which have been viewed as competing alternatives, 
the present measures are complementary and, in their juxtaposition, pro- 
vide for a rich description of social structure. The complementarity indi- 
cates a degree of theoretical unification in the work on network centrality 
that was heretofore unsuspected. 

New light has been cast on the theoretical foundations of an important 
family of centrality measures. The sociometric status measure of Hubbell 
(1965), the centrality measures of Bonacich (1972a, 1987), the power 
measure of Coleman (1973), and the prestige measure of Burt (1982) are 
based on the tautological definition of status in terms of the status of 
related others. While the social organization of status is precisely formu- 
lated in these definitions, the origins of status are left murky. 

The present analysis has shown how an actor’s status may arise from 
the flows of interpersonal influence in a network. It has also shown how 
the essential social organization of status that has been assumed by Hub- 
bell, Bonacich, Coleman, and Burt can be deduced from a micro-level 
process model of social influence. From the present perspective, the defi- 
nition of status in terms of other actors’ status, while correct, appears 
less fundamental than the definition of status in terms of an actor’s total 
interpersonal effects. 

Coombs reminds us that “a measurement or scaling model is actually a 
theory about behavior, admittedly on a miniature level, but nevertheless 
theory” (1964, p. 5). By this criterion, every new proposal of a centrality 
measure presents new theoretical material. This article offers new theo- 
retical material, but it also may serve to raise the ante in the field by 
encouraging the construction of somewhat broader theoretical founda- 
tions for proposed measures of network centrality. 


APPENDIX 


This Appendix illustrates the calculation of the proposed centrality 
measures—TEC, IEC, and MEC. Let 
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(4, = 1/v,), and Е is an я X я matrix with all entries equal to one. 
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Hence, IEC = [.326 .296 .130 .056 .016]’. 

To = [5954] = (1 = Wa) 5 
where Wy is a matrix obtained by deleting the kth row and column from 
W: 


1.667 0 444 0 


Ty=| > .867 1.280 .284 .200 |, 
1.667 0 1.778 0 
1.067 .960 :658 1.400 
3.289 843 035 132 
Ta = | 1.579 1.684 .070 263 |, 
0 0 1.333 0 
1.184 1.263 .386 — 1447 
5 1.667 444 0 
5 3.333 .889 0 
То = . . . ; 
5 3.333 2.222 0 
1.250 833 ‚556 1.250 
12.195 4.512 3.122 488 
9.146 4.634 2.341 366 
Tu) = | 10.244 4.390 3.902 -610 |, 
7.683 3.293 2.927 1.707 
35 16.667 8 4.444 
35 18.333 8 4.889 
Ty = | 30 15 8 4 
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and 


5 twi 
hy, = TER Dus 176376 К. 
For example, 

ig = (1.579 + 1.184)/(3 - 3.289) = .280, 
igi = (5 +5 + 1.250)/(3 - 5) = .750, 
tay, = (9.146 + 10.244 + 7.683)/(3 · 12.195) = .740, 
bs, = (35 + 30 + 35)/(3 - 35) = .952, 
Ка = (.867 + 1.667 + 1.067)/(3 · 1.667) = .720, 
Ку: = (1.667 + 3.333 + .833)/(3 : 3.333) = .583, 


and so forth. 





Hence, МЕС = [.681 .722 .596 .345 .106]. 
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Sponsoring the Next Generation: Parental 
Willingness to Pay for Higher Education! 
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Although sociologists and economists have been widely concerned 
with parental investment in children, that investment has rarely 
been examined directly. The Parent Survey of the High School and 
Beyond data set provides material for examining the traits of par- 
ents and children that shape parental payment for higher education. 
Parents’ reported willingness and ability to pay, along with savings 
for children’s future education, are shaped first by total income and 
the number of children who must share that income. Moreover, 
parental investment in higher education is increased when the par- 
ents themselves received parental financial support, which suggests 
continuity over generations. Gender of parent and child, academic 
achievement of child, marital status, education, and educational 
aspirations have more mixed and weaker effects. These findings 
cause a rethinking of the mechanisms of intergenerational influence 
as seen by status-attainment, human capital, and resource-dilution 
perspectives. 


The extent to which parents invest in their children has long been recog- 
nized as integral to status attainment. Nevertheless, that investment is 
rarely examined directly. The dearth of evidence on parental investment 
in higher education is especially discouraging. With the marked increase 
in the percentage of youths entering college over the past few decades, 
college graduation increasingly demarcates the middle class from the 
working class (Vanneman and Pampel 1977). The role parental invest- 
ment plays in facilitating college attendance and therefore in sustaining 
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class distinctions is considerable (Steelman and Powell 1989). Although 
the family has relinquished many of its traditional functions, financing a 
child's higher education is one parental obligation that has not been 
abdicated. Indeed, the American system of higher education is predicated 
on the assumption that parents, even those in the lowest income brackets, 
should shoulder the lion's share of college expenses (Carnegie Commis- 
sion on Higher Education 1973; Olson and Rosenfeld 1984; Miller 1985). 
Despite cultural expectations, all parents may not subscribe to the view 
that they should subsidize higher education. Instead, financial responsi- 
bility may be assigned to two alternative sources: the student or the 
government. Moreover, how parents act may not necessarily correspond 
to their philosophy of the parental role. In principle, parents may ac- 
knowledge a responsibility as theirs but simultaneously visualize it as 
something beyond their means, or parents may set limits on the economic 
sacrifices they are willing to make for children. Whatever factors lessen 
parents’ optimism that they can handle college costs may conversely raise 
the extent to which they see their children as independently capable of 
handling collegiate expenses. | 
In this article, we examine parental investment in higher education in 
terms of (1) whether parents place primary responsibility for financing a 
college education on themselves, their children, or the government; (2) 
parental accounts of their ability and willingness to assist their children 
and of their children’s ability to handle college expenses independently; 
and (3) how much parents have saved for their child’s education. We 
contend that parental investment varies as a function of parental traits, 
characteristics of the child, and the number of children in the family. 


SOURCES OF VARIATION IN PARENTAL FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


In hypothesizing which factors should be related to parental investment, 
we borrow from the human capital tradition (Becker 1964, 1967, 1981; 
Becker and Tomes 1976; Taubman and Behrman 1986), the status- 
attainment model (Blau and Duncan 1967; Sewell and Hauser 1976), and 
the resource-dilution hypothesis (Anastasi 1956; Blake 1989). Advanced 
by economists, human capital theory investigates the investments, sacri- 
fices, bequests, and time inputs that parents make on behalf of their 
children, Unlike the conceptualization of the child as an economic liabil- 
ity that does nothing but consume, the human capital model sees the child 
as an investment. According to this perspective, parents, who operate in 
a rational mode, calculate expected pecuniary and nonpecuniary returns 
on investments in children. Resources are then vested in ways that max- 
imize the probability of future payoffs. How many resources parents can 
dole out to children is contingent on familial assets and the number of 
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claimants in the family entitled to them. Parental investment is further 
affected by the degree to which any child exhibits promise, or what 
human capitalists call “genetic endowments.” 

Although recent studies have attempted to correct the “cultural myo- 
pia” that characterizes human capital research by examining cross- 
cultura] heterogeneity in parental investment in children (Brinton 1988, 
p. 305), we contend that the study of parental investment in the United 
States is far from complete. College funding is a case in point. Since 
human capital theorists have worked hard to specify the returns on higher 
education (Blaug 1976), it is puzzling that the factors affecting parental 
financial aid for college remain virtually untested. Only by directly exam- 
ining parental attitudes and behavior toward their responsibility in as- 
sisting children can researchers go to the heart of the human capital 
argument. 

The status-attainment model may well represent the most commonly 
used paradigm in the sociological literature. It accounts for socioeconomic 
success as a function of an individual's family background, aspirations, 
level of ability, and other intervening social-psychological factors (Blau 
and Duncan 1967; Featherman and Hauser 1978). While this model has 
been replicated extensively with particular attention paid to parental 
aspirations and encouragement, the explicit link between family back- 
ground and parental financial support has been overlooked. 

The commonality between the status-attainment model and the human 
capital perspective is readily apparent: both emphasize socioeconomic 
background, the number of children in the family, and characteristics of 
the child. The difference lies in the interpretation of the status-attainment 
process. The "Wisconsin school" stresses social-psychological factors, 
such as parents! educational aspirations for their children, as intervening 
factors between socioeconomic background and success in contrast to 
the rational calculation of returns on investments emphasized by human 
capitalists. Although our research cannot arbitrate between these two 
major theoretical perspectives, we can, at the very least, test some impli- 
cations of these interpretations as they pertain to parental responsibility. 

The last perspective guiding this research is the resource-dilution hy- 
pothesis that focuses on the nexus between sibship size and resource 
distribution (Blake 1989; Anastasi 1956). Although sibship size is ac- 
knowledged in sociological research as a predictor of various status out- 
comes, it is rarely brought to the forefront. This is regrettable because 
of the consistently found detrimental effect of sibship on educational 
output. The resource-dilution hypothesis, in contrast, highlights the role 
of sibship size. Áccording to this perspective, it is not just the absolute 
level of resources a family commands that is important, but also the 
number of members among whom these resources are to be divided. The 
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more children in the family, the fewer the resources—whether intellec- 
tual, social/interactional, or economic—that can accrue to any given 
child. In turn, educational advancement is increasingly put in jeopardy 
as families expand in size. 

Despite its intuitive appeal, this hypothesis is routinely posed in an ad 
hoc fashion as opposed to being tested directly. This hypothesis can also 
be criticized for not outlining the relative influences of various kinds of 
resources on children. The limited research gauging the effect of family 
size on parental allocation of resources has centered almost exclusively on 
social/interactional inputs such as the time spent with children (Liebowitz 
1974, 1977). Economic resources have been neglected, perhaps because 
research in the area typically assesses how sibship size molds the initiating 
of ability in early childhood. Although social/interactional resources may 
be pivotal in childhood and early adolescence, the primacy of economic 
resources may surface in late adolescence when decisions about college 
are reached. 

'The human capital, status-attainment, and resource-dilution perspec- 
tives guide us in identifying three sets of variables that may be linked to 
parental investment: characteristics of the parent, traits of the child, and 
structure of the sibship. 


Characteristics of the Parent 


Parents in higher income brackets should more freely endorse and take 
responsibility for college support than their less financially secure coun- 
terparts. The reasoning here is simple: individuals with resources can 
accept financial responsibility without considerable risk. This expectation 
is consonant with the status-attainment literature that documents a 
strong link between parental income and educational attainment. It also 
squares with the human capital argument that investments in children 
are based on a rational calculation of potential financial returns (.е., 
increased earnings of child resulting from increased education) against 
college costs incurred. Parents with less at stake economically will more 
readily bestow resources for higher education than those who potentially 
face financial difficulties. 

According to status-attainment research, individual success is partly 
contingent on parental SES and aspirations. Parents with more education 
may place a higher premium on parental assistance than their less well 
educated peers. As parental aspirations have been shown to be directly 
linked to college enrollment and eventual educational attainment, we 
posit that the stronger the parental desire for a child's educational ad- 
vancement, the greater the parental acceptance and assumption of re- 
sponsibility. 
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Marital status of the parent also may color his or her views and behav- 
iors. Unmarried parents may exhibit and endorse less financial responsi- 
bility for their children’s education. A single-parent household will have 
financial constraints not typically encountered by a two-parent house- 
hold, even when family income is held constant. Change in marital sta- 
tus, whatever the cause (death, divorce), entails financial losses not cap- 
tured entirely by income. When we use human capital reasoning, we find 
that the sacrifice to support a college education may be viewed as less 
tenable in a single-parent than in a two-parent household. 

We also include two parental characteristics that are not as clearly 
derivable from the human capital, status-attainment, or resource-dilution 
models: sex of the parent and whether parents received financial support 
for their education from their parents. 

Sex of the parent may alter attitudes toward parental responsibility. 
Human capital theory suggests that mothers should be more inclined to 
invest in children because women, on the average, have a longer life 
expectancy than men and therefore have more to gain in the long run by 
sacrificing for their children’s education. Cultural-normative explana- 
tions produce competing predictions. If mothers have a unique and closer 
bond to their children than do fathers, women may be more willing than 
men to make considerable financial sacrifices. Conversely, if females have 
greater confidence in the government, they may be more inclined than 
males to look to it for financial assistance. Norms emphasizing indepen- 
dence among males may manifest themselves in one or two polar direc- 
tions. Fathers may believe that they are financially capable to cover 
college costs without outside assistance or that children can and should 
handle college expenses on their own. 

Among parents who pursued higher education themselves, their own 
experience in educational funding may affect willingness to sponsor their 
children. Although this variable could be seen as a logical extension of 
the status-attainment model, it may also be couched in cultural- 
normative terms. Parents who have been aided by their parents may feel 
duty bound to provide the same type of assistance they have received. 
Instead of conventionally predicting a child’s life chances as dependent 
only on the more immediate nuclear family situation, we predict a "trans- 
mission” effect that cuts across generations in which parents support 
their children in a way similar to the way their own parents treated them. 


Traits of the Child 


Parental responsibility may additionally be influenced by the academic 
talents and sex of the child. Status-attainment research indicates that 
academic performance presumably influences educational aspirations of 
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parents and youths and, in turn, the likelihood of college attendance. If 
we extend this logic, we find that parental propensity to invest in chil- 
dren’s college education should be based in part on academic achieve- 
ment. The effect of achievement may occur indirectly via parental aspira- 
tions or may have a direct effect, net of aspirations. The human capital 
perspective uses academic achievement to gauge “endowments.” It con- 
tends that parents more readily make monetary sacrifices if their children 
demonstrate academic prowess because that enhances the odds of finan- 
cial dividends on college investments. 

The projected effects of the youth’s sex are not altogether clear. On 
the one hand, parents may hold sons more accountable than daughters 
for college expenses. Parents may believe that sons should be more inde- 
pendent than daughters or that sons can be more independent because it 
is easier for them to get jobs to pay for college. On the other hand, 
according to human capital rationale, if the expected pecuniary returns 
on education are lower for females than males, then parents may be less 
disposed to subsidize their daughter’s than their son’s education. 

Cross-cultural studies chronicle parental investments along gender 
lines. Brinton (1988) found that Japanese parents were more likely to 
aspire to a university education for their sons than for daughters. Al- 
though she did not explicitly test for sex differences in financial invest- 
ments in education, she found that nearly all ronin students, that is, 
students who stay out of a school for a year to study for the comprehen- 
sive university entrance examinations, are male. That ronin students are 
typically subsidized by their parents implies a greater willingness for 
parents to invest more heavily in the educational training of sons. Brinton 
traces this pattern partly to the wide gender gap in earnings and the 
deeply embedded norm that sons will provide for aging parents. 
Greenhalgh's (1985) study of post- World War II Taiwan revealed a simi- 
lar son preference, with parents investing minimal resources in their 
daughters and, in turn, recycling daughters’ wages to subsidize the edu- 
cational attainment of sons. She attributed this form of parental favorit- 
ism to sons' lifelong contractual obligation to their parents as opposed 
to daughters’ shifting their allegiance to their husbands. The large gender 
gap in earnings potential in the United States, although more modest than 
in Japan, endures. However, other factors that motivate Asian parents to 
favor sons, such as sex differences in filial obligations, may not be opera- 
tive in the United States. Whether U.S. parental investment along gender 
lines parallels the Asian experience remains to be seen. 


Sibship Structure 


Finally, the structure of the sibship may elicit differential response from 
parents. We consider two structural parameters of the sibship: size and 
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ordinal position. As size increases, the amount of resources for each fam- 
ily member declines and, accordingly, parents should take less responsi- 
bility for college expenditures. This prediction fits into the rubric of the 
status-attainment and human capital orientations and more explicitly 
corresponds with the resource-dilution hypothesis. 

An examination of the effect of being an early born (1.е., having few 
or no older siblings and more younger siblings) versus a later born (1.е., 
having more older siblings than younger siblings) may prove useful. If 
parents hold greater aspirations or affective preferences for elder borns, 
parental responsibility for earlier born children may be heightened. More- 
over, according to human capital theorists, parents may invest more in 
earlier born than in later born children because expected dividends 
should materialize sooner. Indeed, Greenhalgh (1985) noted not only a 
preference for sons in Taiwan but also parental favoritism to the first- 
born. Alternatively, but also in consistency with the human capital argu- 
ment, later born children may reach college age at a more opportune 
time in the family life cycle with respect to the availability of parental 
financial resources. 


DATA AND METHODS 
Data 


We use the Parent Survey of the High School and Beyond data set to 
investigate the effects of parental, student, and sibship characteristics on 
parental responsibility in funding postsecondary education. An underuti- 
lized, lesser known part of the High School and Beyond study, the Parent 
Survey was collected by NORC under the auspices of the National Center 
for Educational Statistics (for examples of the use of other sections of 
High School and Beyond, see Heyns and Hilton [1982]; Lee and Byrk 
1988). The Parent Survey is the only data set we located that provides 
adequate information on family background and asks questions about 
parents’ financial responsibility to their college-age children. 

The first wave of High School and Beyond was administered to almost 
60,000 high school seniors and sophomores in early 1980. A sample of 
these students’ parents (3,600 parents of sophomores and 3,600 parents 
of seniors) was drawn. In the fall of 1980, these parents were surveyed 
via mail with a follow-up interview for nonrespondents, which together 
resulted in a 91% completion rate. We analyze only the parents of seniors 
because several key variables (e.g., parental willingness to go into debt) 
were not asked the sophomores’ parents and because the issue of college 
funding should be of greater immediacy to the parents of seniors. Exclu- 
sion of missing values and the limitation of the sample to biological or 
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adoptive parents (excluding stepparents, guardians, grandparents, and 
others), decreases the number of cases from 3,197 to 2,327. Although our 
discussion focuses on these parents, results of supplementary analyses, in 
which we restrict our sample to parents of children attending college, are 
also displayed in the tables below.’ 


Operational Definitions 

Table 1 presents brief descriptions, weighted means, and standard devia- 
tions of the endogenous and exogenous variables. We focus on three 
dimensions of parental responsibility. The first asks parents where they 
place “the MAIN responsibility for the cost of education beyond high 
school.” Parental options include the student, the parents, and the state 
or federal government. This measure represents a general view of finan- 
cial responsibility because it is not specifically geared to the family or 
child in question. 

The second cluster of questions centers around parental judgments of 
their specific financial situation. We use four items: whether parents agree 
that “we can pay for our son’s/daughter’s further education without 
getting outside finances”; whether parents “see any way of getting 
enough money to allow my son/daughter to get more education”; 
whether “the family is not willing to go into debt for schooling”; and 
whether their “son/daughter will be able to earn all the money he/she 
will need for schooling beyond high school.” The dichotomous responses 
were recoded so that greater acceptance of parental obligations was coded 
as 1. 

The third class of questions taps specific parental behavior as measured 
by how much parents report having saved for their child's education. 
This variable is based on two questions: one asks, “Did you or your 
spouse do anything specific in order to have some money for this child's 


7 The bulk of the missing cases comes from two sources. our restriction to biological 
parents (a reduction of 178 cases) and the large number of parents who responded 
"don't know" to the question, "Who should have the MAIN responsibility for the 
cost of education beyond high school?" (an additional loss of 470 cases). To check for 
the consequences of the missing values, we also conducted pairwise and mean substitu- 
tion procedures, when applicable. The direction and magnitude of the patterns pre- 
sented in this paper, which are based on listwise procedures, are consistent with the 
alternative procedures. 

? We tried three alternative sample restrictions. (a) parents who wanted their children 
to acquire some form of postsecondary education, who made up 9596 of all parents, 
(b) parents who wanted their child to acquire a college degree; and (c) parents whose 
children wanted to go beyond high school. Ali three restrictions yield results analogous 
to those reported here 
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education after high school?” the other asks, “About how much money 
did you set aside for your son’s/daughter’s future educational needs?” 
(measured in six broad categories and scaled in dollars at the midpoints 
of the categories). 

The independent variables in our analyses include characteristics of 
the parent, the student, and the sibship. Parental factors are education 
(coded from “less than high school” to “postbaccalaureate degree"),* 
family income (in thousands of dollars logged), sex, marital status,’ and 
the educational level that the parents aspire to for their child.* In analyses 
limited to parents who attended college, we also test for the effects of 
whether their parents had financially assisted their education. Student 
traits are sex and academic ability, the latter measured by whether the 


* Because we are interested in the effects of marital status and because unmarried 
parents were not questioned about the other parent's education, we opted to include 
the education of the surveyed parents only. In supplementary analyses including the 
education information of both parents, the education of the person not interviewed had 
& weaker effect and produced little improvement in the fit of the models. Moreover, tbe 
magnitude of the effects of the remaining exogenous variables was unaltered. 

* Parental income was estimated by the sum of “wages, salary, commissions, or tips 
from all jobs" and income received "from working on his/her own business or farm” 
from both parents. Alternative estimates of parental income (both logged and non- 
logged) yield parallel conclusions. 

* Although the original intent of the Parent Survey was to reach mothers rather than 
fathers, approximately 35% of the parents interviewed were fathers. Our figure is 
slightly higher, which results primarily from our exclusion of stepparents, grandpar- 
ents, and guardians and in part from missing values (e.g., women were less likely to 
offer information on financial matters). 

? We have analyzed several interactions, including the interaction between marital 
status and sex. The inclusion of this interaction does not yield a significant improve- 
ment in any of our models, suggesting that the effects of marital status and sex are 
essentially additive. 

* The choice of parental aspirations creates a timing problem in that parents were 
surveyed in the fall of 1980, Le., after their children should have graduated from high 
school. We caution the reader that aspirations may have been conditioned by whether 
their children graduated from high school or attended college. However, we performed 
several supplementary analyses. First, we excluded parental aspirations from the 
model. The variables we are most interested in (income, sibship structure, and finan- 
cial support received by parents) remain significant. Second, we examined the effects 
of youths’ aspirations, both as estimated by parents and as reported by students. 
Although each measure is remarkably similar, we favor the use of parental aspirations 
because it is most compatible with the theoretical justification (especially human capi- 
tal theory) of this research. Third, because it can be viewed as an mtervening factor, 
parental aspiration was regressed on the other variables. We find strong positive 
effects of test scores, tracking, parental education, and family income and negative 
effects of being single and the child's being female Thus, some of the effects of these 
variables may be indirectly channeled to the endogenous variables via educational 
aspirations. 
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student was placed in an academic track in high school’ and by perfor- 
mance on a standardized test constructed by the Educational Testing 
Service. We use the mean of the five verbal and math sections of the 
exam (standardized to a mean of approximately 50). Student traits are 
used in all models except those predicting general responsibility. We 
also examine the effect of sibship size (number of children)! and ordinal 
position, which, to compensate for varying sibship sizes, is divided by 
sibship size. 


RESULTS 


We first consider what factors cause parents to conclude that they, their 
children, or the government should bear the primary responsibility for 
funding a college education. With responses trichotomized among par- 
ents’, student's and government's responsibility, we use a multinomial 
logit analysis with two sets of logistic parameters—first comparing stu- 
dent responsibility and then that of the government with parental respon- 
sibility (see Fienberg 1980; Manski 1980; Maddala 1983). 

The most notable feature of the parameter estimates is the effect of 


? We also tested whether attendance in a private secondary school (first, Catholic 
schools, and then, all private schools) increased parental responsibility. It could be 
posited that parents who already provided financial support for their children to attend 
a private school should be predisposed to continue this support in college. We find no 
such effect. 


10 Tn additional analyses using parent-reported grades in lieu of test scores, grades had 
even less effect than test scores. The use of grades has one advantage—parents may 
or may not be aware of test scores, whereas student grades are estimated by the 
parents. We, however, opt for test scores because they are more reliable, normally 
distributed, and not school-specific. 

11 The Parent Survey of High School and Beyond reports а few cases of unlikely family 
sixes (1.е., sibships exceeding 12) and a large average sibship size of approximately 4. 
As recommended by one reviewer, we have "trimmed" the large sibship sizes by 
recoding values exceeding 12 as 12. The effects of sibship size remain essentially the 
same whether or not these values are trimmed. Although the large sibship size appears 
Inconsistent with the contemporary trend toward smaller families, one should bear in 
mind that we are using average sibship size per child, not per family unit Indeed, 
Preston (1976) illustrates that the mean number of children that had been born to 
woment who were past their childbearing years in 1940 was 2.6; in contrast, the 
average sibehip size of their children was 5.2. 

1 Tn calculating ordinal position, we use total number of children as the denominator, 
in contrast to the “trimmed” number of children. Alternative measures of sibling 
configuration considered are the number of older siblings vs. the number of younger 
siblings, the ratio of older to younger siblings, the number of older siblings minus 
younger siblings, income per sibling, and income per younger sibling We also included 
a dummy variable for only borns, because only borns are in the unique position of 
being a last born and a firstborn simultaneously. These measures yield findings consis- 
tent with those reported here 
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sibship size, the magnitude of which exceeds that of any other variable 
introduced in the equations. As sibship sizes increase, parents’ responsi- 
bility is increasingly deflected onto students. To illustrate, in estimates 
in the equation where all other variables are set at the mean, parents 
with only one child are nearly four times more likely (.65 to .17) to believe 
that parents rather than children should be accountable for funding edu- 
cation. In contrast, parents with nine children are slightly less likely (.38 
to .44) to place responsibility on the parent than on the child. 

Despite the somewhat mixed pattern of findings, the overall relation- 
ships seem clear. As parental resources increase, so, too, do attributions 
of parental responsibility. Parents with more education, greater educa- 
tional aspirations, and fewer children are more likely to believe that 
children should be relieved of financial responsibility by their parents 
(table 2, col. 1). Although no subgroup sees government as more responsi- 
ble than parents for funding college, those who are single and with less 
income and education are more likely than their married and advantaged 
counterparts to assign responsibility to the government (table 2, col. 2). 

Four items concerned with the financing of a specific child's education 
increase our understanding of parental investment (table 3). As expected, 
parental resources are very important. Parents more likely see themselves 
as capable of paying “for our son's/daughter's future education without 
getting any outside finances" (table 3, col. 1) when they have more in- 
come, have fewer children overall asd fewer children younger than the 
child in question, are currently married, are male, and possess more 
education. To provide some idea of the magnitudes involved, the logistic 
regression coefficients imply that the odds of being able to pay are de- 
creased by 57% if the parent is unmarried, by 21% if the parent is female, 
and by 1496 for each additional child. In short, these are sizable effects. 
It is only these resource-related characteristics that matter—other attitu- 
dinal characteristics and characteristics of the child are unimportant. 

Similarly, parental prognostications as to whether they “see any way 
of getting enough money to allow my son/daughter to get more educa- 
tion" are highly related to family resources (table 3, col. 2). Parents 
with more education, greater income, fewer children, and fewer children 
younger than the child in question express more optimism. The only 
non-resource-related item of note is test scores—parents of high-scoring 
children are less likely to perceive financial obstacles. This finding, al- 
though consistent with human capital theory, may alternatively reflect 
that parents see their academically talented children as being more able 
to secure loans and scholarships, thus increasing parental ability to pay 
the remaining educational expenditures. 

It may be unsurprising that the presence of family resources increases 
perceived ability to pay or perceived absence of financial barriers to 
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higher education. Perhaps more telling is the parents’ willingness to go 
into debt for their child’s education (table 3, col. 3). Resources remain 
important—parents with more education and income, those who are 
married, and those with fewer children to share their income are more 
willing to assume debt. However, although parents find younger chil- 
dren, that is, those of high school age and below, the greater drain on 
ability to pay and a greater obstacle to financing college (table 3, cols. 1 
and 2), parents do not report a greater willingness to go into debt when 
their younger children reach college age. Educational aspirations influ- 
ence parental willingness to go into debt, whereas, once again, student 
traits have mixed effects. For all parents, student characteristics do not 
influence their willingness to go into debt. However, for those whose 
child has entered college (col. 7), parents are more willing to assume debt 
when the child is male and, in contrast to expectations from human 
capital and status-attainment perspectives, when the child’s test scores 
are low. This counterintuitive pattern may reflect parental willingness to 
sacrifice for their children when children cannot, by virtue of low test 
scores or grades, garner scholarship support. 

Parental attitudes and the sex of the child play a more prominent role 
in whether parents believe their child is “able to earn all the money he/ 
she will need for schooling beyond high school." Parents with more 
education, with higher educational aspirations for a child, and with 
daughters see their children as less financially independent (table 3, col. 
4). It is interesting that parental perception of the student’s ability to pay 
is the sole dependent variable for the total sample in which the student’s 
sex has any significant direct effect. Except for education, parental re- 
sources are only nominally related to this item. 

Table 4 analyzes actual parental financial responsibility, specifically, 
savings accumulated for the child. An examination of savings reveals a 
concentration of observations at zero dollars. To correct for these floor 
effects, we employ a Tobit (censored regression) model, which considers 
not only the likelihood but also the amount of savings (see Tobin [1958], 
Ameniya [1981], and Maddala [1983] for a detailed discussion of Tobit 
models). 

The Tobit coefficients indicate a strong positive relationship between 
parental savings and parental education, educational aspirations for chil- 


4 In addition to the analyses reported in table 5, we also have used logistic regression 
and OLS regression to estimate the likelihood and amount of savings, respectively. 
Unexpectedly, a nontrivial number of parents (3396) whose children were not at- 
tending college had saved money for their children’s education (in contrast to 5396 of 
parents whose children were enrolled in college). A nearly equal percentage, 2996, of 
perents who did not aspire for their children to attain a college degree had saved 
money for their children's education. 
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TABLE 4 
SAVINGS BY SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS (Tobit Coefficients) 


Parents of Children 


Variable All Parents Attending College 
Family income ...... ине sse низине: 745.11* 926.50*** 
(156.39) (214.87) 
РагепЁз education ...... s.l sse oss 1,383.11*** 1,239.10*** 
(239.67) (204.06) 
Unmarried parent ................ sese o sere —2,416.30*** — 1,544.70* 
(534.78) (713 94) 
Female parent .................... enm —205 15 292 94 
(354 77) (469.95) 
Desired education ..................... а. 984.71" 139.72 
(239.67) (382.76) 
Female student ...... ............ Еа неко —219.45 —363.45 
(334.46) (451.60) 
Test ro. m 43.16 93.55** 
(24 80) (32.63) 
Academic track ........__................... .. 792.14* 778.56 
(393.18) (502.28) 
Sibship size... cesses eee —326.98* —338 86*** 
(81.91) (111 32) 
Ordinal position — .................. esses 2,029.20** 2,472 83** 
(633.53) (845.22) 
Constant... vo cdi ise ie дани — 14,285.00 —13,802.70 
WN e ҮКҮСҮ DUET УГ 2,295 1,167 
NOTE —SEs are in parentheses. 
*P« 0 
+ Р < 01 
* P < 001 


dren, and familial income. Students from single-parent households are 
especially disadvantaged, as are those with many siblings. Later born 
students have a distinct financial edge over early borns. Although place- 
ment in academic tracking is linked to parental savings, the effect of the 
student's sex and test scores is slight. 

Finally, we ask whether the way that parents funded their own educa- 
tion affects any of the aforementioned endogenous variables. Confining 
our analysis to parents who advanced beyond a high school education, 
we test whether perceptions of responsibility and actual saving behavior 
are altered by whether the parents in fact received financial assistance 
from their parents. In general, we found support for this prediction. We 
show in table 5 that, for parents who were financially supported by their 
parents, the odds of placing financial responsibility on parents instead of 
students are increased by over 13096 and the odds of emphasizing par- 
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ents’ responsibility instead of the government’s are increased by 78%. 
Indeed, the relative influence of this variable on attribution of responsi- 
bility is impressive; it is approximately equivalent to the effect of sibship 
size and exceeds that of every other variable. Similarly, parents who 
themselves were recipients of parental aid save considerably more for 
their children. The effects on parental attitudes are not as consistent; 
only parental views that they can afford to pay for their children’s college 
education is positively linked to whether parents received financial assis- 
tance. 


DISCUSSION 


The consistent and relatively powerful effects of family income, sibship 
size, and marital status signify that if the family’s structure is conducive 
to helping children, then parents more readily take on this responsibility. 
These results are deceptively simple. If, however, one of social science’s 
goals is parsimony in explaining social processes, the simplicity of this 
reasoning should be welcomed. Nonetheless, this streamlined explanation 
of parental responsibility may profit from an even more delineated inspec- 
tion of the familial resource base. Income alone may not provide sufficient 
information to tap economic assets (Rumberger 1983). In our study, for 
example, the detrimental effect of marital disruption may result from a 
diminishment of economic assets beyond that detectable from income. 
More detailed knowledge of the economic contingencies faced by intact 
and nonintact families may clarify how variation in parental obligations 
is expressed. 

Four variables deserve special comment: sibship size, ordinal position, 
whether parents received support for college, and sex. Of equal impor- 
tance to the pool of available resources (i.e., income) is the number of 
persons who have to share the resources. Most sociological work, espe- 
clally status-attainment studies, has merely inserted sibship size as a 
background factor. Yet it is the most powerful predictor of where parents 
assign responsibility for financing college. Although not related to par- 
ents’ perception about their child’s being able to earn the money neces- 
sary for college, sibship size influences every other attitudinal measure 
employed as well as the amount of savings amassed. Our results echo 
the sentiments of the resource-dilution theorists that sibship size has not 
been given the attention it warrants. 

Human capital theory clearly is more attentive than the status- 
attainment model to the connections between number of children, paren- 
tal obligations, and status outcomes. However, there may be dissent 
even among human capital theorists about the causal direction of these 
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variables. Indeed, some might ask whether how many children parents 
have is the consequence of or a covariate of, rather than the precursor 
to, their propensity to invest in child quality (in this case, savings for 
college education). Our data obviously cannot offer an answer because 
we are relying on current parents’ views of their obligations. To settle 
this issue would require retrospective information on attitudes toward 
parental investment in college at the time parents were having children. 
We, however, concur with Blake (1989) that the question above ignores 
a variety of other factors, such as preferences for “parental quality,” 
parental health and fecundity, religion, additional motivations, and effi- 
cacy of birth-control usage, which also come into play in the determina- 
tion of fertility. Moreover, sibship size exerts a significant effect even 
with the inclusion of educational aspirations and parental background 
characteristics that, according to Blake, should, at least in part, predict 
parents’ goals for their children and parents’ desired family size. 

There is an ironic twist to the findings on sibship size. From an indus- 
trialization/modernization perspective, modernization coincided with a 
diminution of familial obligations (Goode 1963). Nevertheless, the declin- 
ing birth rate, associated with industrialization, that resulted in a de- 
creased family size may have somewhat counteracted this trend. Indeed, 
parents now can concentrate more heavily on promoting the few children 
they have. Our conclusions about funding for college illustrate how 
smaller family size is compatible with greater parental responsibility. 
Because the human capital model posits that parental investments even- 
tuate in returns from children, a logical extension of our research is to 
investigate how industrialization, childbearing rates, and sibship size 
figure into children's obligations to parents. If industrialization has weak- 
ened familial ties, then children may feel less obliged to their parents. 
Moreover, with decreasing family sizes, parents have fewer children to 
turn to for support. However, according to our results, as the number of 
children in the family decreases, parental investments, in this case college 
sponsorship, increase. In turn, children's obligations may intensify in 
direct proportion to parental investment. Less childbearing also implies 
that couples, because they are less encumbered with child-rearing duties, 
are freer to provide for elderly parents. Although variations of and alter- 
natives to these speculations on intergenerational wealth flows and altru- 
ism have been made before (Caldwell 1976, 1980; Becker 1981; Willis 
1982; Parsons 1984), empirical analysis of these concerns has been scant. 
Our results and the above propositions underscore the symbiotic relation- 
ship between macro-level phenomena and the internal dynamics of the 
family. 

Parents! willingness to go into debt is not directly shaped by ordinal 
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position and therefore does not support a preference for their earlier 
born children or rational calculation of earlier returns on investment. 
However, parents respond that they are better able to finance the later 
born child’s education by themselves or with outside assistance and have 
actually saved more for that child’s education. At the time later born 
children reach college age, parental income may be at its peak or parental 
obligations to other dependents may be receding. Thus it appears that 
opportunity structure, that is, financial wherewithal rather than prefer- 
ence, more profoundly affects college financing decisions, thereby bene- 
fiting later born children. Nonetheless, one should be cautious in interpre- 
ting these findings because of our reliance on interfamilial data. A more 
rigorous test of whether birth order constrains familial resource allocation 
would be an examination of how parents distribute resources among 
siblings within families rather than across families. 

Resources disseminated to parents in their youth also are important. 
Our results show how advantages may cut across generations—not sim- 
ply reflect current familial conditions. Parents whose own parents as- 
sisted them are more apt to be financially responsible for their children’s 
education. Perhaps these parents were socialized to accept responsibility, 
or they are emulating their parents’ role models. Social scientists should 
be attuned to a legacy of familial background effects that transcends the 
current family context and traces back to previous generations. 

What sex the child is does not directly alter parental willingness to go 
into debt for education or the extent to which parents have set aside 
funds for college. The absence of a sex effect contrasts with patterns 
found in Taiwan and Japan. In Taiwan and Japan, sons rather than 
daughters remain under obligation to parents in terms of repayment, 
working in family-owned businesses or supporting their parents in old 
age. In the United States, however, there is either no guarantee of reci- 
procity by sons or daughters; it is daughters, not sons, who are more 
likely to provide social support to aging parents (Brody 1981; Kagan 
1984; Finley 1989). Because there is no future personal gain in favoring 
males, parents may be indiscriminate in gender and resource allocation. 
It is interesting that, even though American parents presumably have 
lower aspirations for daughters than for sons, this is not reflected in 
responsibility for college funding. 

The sex of the child and of the parent do enter into perceptions of 
ability to pay for college. Our results suggest sex-specific norms of finan- 
cial independence. Fathers are more confident than mothers about the 
family’s ability to handle college costs, perhaps exemplifying a tendency 
for males to deny financial vulnerability (David and Brannon 1976). Par- 
ents also express less faith in daughters’ than in sons’ ability to pay for 
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college; however, this appraisal may not be inaccurate given what women 
can realistically expect to earn in view of sex differences in income. 

Our results provide qualified support and hint at future directions for. 
the human capital, status-attainment, and resource-dilution perspectives. 
The effects of familial assets and the sibship size square with human 
capital expectations. Indeed, economists may be more cognizant of the 
importance of these sheerly contextual factors than sociologists. Some 
other findings, however, undermine the assumption embodied in this 
theory that parents are rational in their investments in their children. 
The fact that over one-half of the parents in this survey do not rule out 
risking financial security on behalf of their children hardly supports the 
rationality assumption. Moreover, it is implicit in the logic of human 
capital that more “endowed” children, that is, males and the academi- 
cally talented, receive a disproportionate amount of parental investment. 
Curiously, this proposition has not been tested enough empirically, even 
though it is a major tenet of the human capital argument. Our data do 
not offer unequivocal support for the endowment effects. The generally 
weak effects of gender, track placement, and test scores would disappoint 
staunch advocates of the human capital perspective. As we have demon- 
strated, in the few models in which gender or ability exerts an effect, 
there are convenient explanations for these relationships other than from 
the human capital perspective. Although the norm of rationality may or 
may not prevail in the commercial sector, it simply may not operate 
in parent-child interactions. However, our criticism of the rationality 
assumption is guarded. Given data on how allocation decisions are made 
among siblings in the same family, we would have a firmer grasp of 
whether rationality permeates parental distributive decisions. 

Critics and even advocates of the status-attainment model contend that 
continued work in this area has approached redundancy. To the con- 
trary, our results indicate three areas for further explication of the linkage 
between familial background and educational outcomes. First, the 
status-attainment model should benefit from a more thorough examina- 
tion of the role that sibship structure plays in the acquisition of educa- 
tional credentials. Second, the model's narrow focus on two generations 
(i.e., parent to child) should be enhanced by studying familial effects on 
two generations. Third, the model should take a closer look at parental 
responsibility, especially as related to funding college. Parental assistance 
intervenes between familial background (and parental aspirations) and 
children's educational attainment. Moreover, parental support may 
partly explain exceptions to the general patterns in the status-attainment 
model. For example, some poor parents may make heroic sacrifices for 
their children's education, while some wealthy parents may refuse assis- 
tance. Knowing the extent of parental help may reconcile cases that do 
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not fit the tendency that favors socioeconomically advantaged children 
in educational advancement. 

The strengths of the resource-dilution hypothesis lie in its recognition 
of the theoretical merit of sibship size and its specification of the mecha- 
nisms by which sibship size renders its effect. Yet few studies have di- 
rectly tested this hypothesis. Our study corroborates the size/dilution 
principle with respect to economic resources. However, it also raises 
other issues complicating this seemingly straightforward hypothesis. For 
example, we need to identify the relative effects of economic, social, and 
interactional resources during the developing child’s life span and to see 
whether these effects cumulate. We also need to ascertain whether youths 
deprived of resources suffer irreversible damage and whether there are 
critical junctures at which children more profoundly require certain types 
of resources. Moreover, we need to determine whether the resource- 
dilution hypothesis is supported across historical and cultural contexts. 

What predictions about parental support and governmental interven- 
tion can we extrapolate from our findings? Overall, our results imply an 
upswing in parental willingness to invest, given the increasing levels of 
education of future parents, the predominance of small families, and the 
large percentage of the next generation of parents currently enjoying 
parental sponsorship. However, how much the increasing number of 
disrupted families may undermine parental support is difficult to gauge. 
Even if the scope of parental support widens, college may represent an 
unaffordable luxury, should inflationary trends in college costs continue. 

Our results provide no indication that the impetus for governmental 
financial support for college education will increase. In fact, our findings 
hint that governmental obligations may lessen. Demographic profiles of 
the United States suggest that the proportion of the population that is 
immediately concerned about college (Le., families with college-age 
youths) will shrink. According to our results, there is hesitancy even 
among this group to consider the government the primary source of fi- 
nancial support for college. The view that the government should be the 
main source of assistance is not held even by parents with few resources 
(i.e., families with low income or large sibship size) whose children's 
educational prospects look bleak. If this is the general impression, it 


14 Coleman (1988) makes a similar observation when discussing parental allocation of 
social/interactional resources (such as attention) to progeny. He notes that unless the 
human capital (such as education) enjoyed by the parent 15 expended on the child, 
the parent's human capital, no matter how considerable, may prove immaterial to 
the child's academic growth. He also provides an illustration of the opposite. Asian 
immigrant parents with low human capital (.е., few years of formal educational 
training) who spend an inordinate amount of time doing academic work witb their 
children. 
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may be difficult to persuade the government to help fund postsecondary 
education. Without governmental intervention, it would appear that 
family membership will continue to confer advantages or disadvantages 
on an individual's college opportunities and therefore on his or her life- 
time prospects. 
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Authors of articles and reviews are invited to reply to comments, 
keeping their replies to the length of the specific comment. The 
AJS does not publish commenters’ rebuttals to authors’ replies. 
We reserve the right to reject inappropriate or excessively minor 
comments. 





ASSESSING THE RISK OF INATTENTION TO CLASS, RACE/ 
ETHNICITY, AND GENDER: COMMENT ON LYNG! 


It is surprising (and ironic) when a Marxist endeavor “to articulate a 
new approach for understanding voluntary risk taking . . . in an explicit, 
comprehensive, and systematic form” (4.75 95 [January 1990]: 851-86, 
quote at 882) falls short of these goals because of inattention to class; it 
is unfortunately still not surprising (but rather, routine) when such an 
endeavor also falls short because of inattention to race/ethnicity and 
gender. The latter part of this statement remains accurate despite re- 
peated theoretical elaborations on the part of neo-Marxists and Marxist 
feminists (I among them) and research evidence fast accumulating, again 
often produced by those working within a Marxist tradition broadly de- 
fined, that attest to the fact that there are dimensions of oppression other 
than class that are both separate analytically and unique in etiology and 
functioning. 

Stephen Lyng’s provocative theorizing on the nature and etiology of 
“edgework” in postindustrial society is grounded in the author’s research 
on skydiving and his survey of literatures on similar activities. Although 


! I would like to thank Diane Buelow, Dale Jaffe, Gregory Squires, and John Zipp 
for comments on an earlier draft. 
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his references include an article on female prostitution, his examples 
throughout are of risky behaviors that are prototypically male: piloting 
experimental aircraft, mountain climbing, car racing, engaging in com- 
bat, and high-stakes dealing in business. They are also activities that are 
engaged in primarily by white men with attachment to the labor force, 
those who by definition are not members of the underclass. This focus, in 
fact, accounts for the theoretical contribution that is the heart of Lyng’s 
argument: this micro-level analysis is linked to a macro-level speculation 
on the alienating effects of the world of work in postindustrial capitalism. 
The result, he posits, is a hyperextension of the individual's experience 
of the “me” and an associated compression of opportunities to experience 
the “I.” Lyng demonstrates that the impact of the deskilling and bureau- 
cratization of work on the psyche is not confined to the ranks of the 
blue-collar worker but is pervasive among white-collar workers and ser- 
vice workers as well. It is the shared absence of control experienced 
in “institutional routines” that makes the heightened sense of control 
experienced in edgework (even if it is largely illusory) psychologically 
necessary for humans at this particular historical moment. 

But what of those whose labor is redundant, who, for all intents and 
purposes, have never experienced the dulling, dehumanizing world of 
production for exchange value described by Lyng? Such people, perhaps 
even more than those that are the grist for this theorizing, would suffer, 
one might assume, even more acutely “the absence of a fully developed 
social self (involving not only ‘generalized attitudes’ but also a broad 
range of social and economic roles),” that is associated with a less than 
fully developed ego (p. 870). One could argue that these people, too, 
experience the alienation Lyng describes whenever they are acted upon 
(and are forced to act) within the context of the various educational and 
social service institutions that provide them with the means to survive. 
In addition, their experience of themselves as “me” is not only expanded 
under the watchful eye of the welfare state at this particular time in 
history, but the essence of the generalized attitudes about themselves 
with which they must construct identities is trivialized and stigmatized. 
That is, should one not consider the content of “generalized attitudes” 
along with some quantitative assessment of its scope relative to the "T"? 
Furthermore, if the underclass would seem to be a fertile group within 
which to look for evidence of edgework, would not women, by Lyng’s 
own argument, also be such a group? But Lyng does not consider the 
underclass (racial/ethnic or otherwise), and he argues that “edgework is 
more common among young people than among older people and among 
males than among females” (p. 872). Young people, he feels, have an 
“abiding sense of their own immortality” (p. 872) and are thus particu- 
larly susceptible to the illusion of control that is the essence of edgework. 
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Men, on the other hand, are more likely than women “to have an illusory 
sense of control over fateful endeavors because of the socialization pres- 
sures on males to develop a skill orientation toward their environment.” 
The result is that they also have “a distorted sense of their ability to 
control fateful circumstances (pp. 872—73). Both of these arguments have 
an ad hoc quality that stands in sharp contrast to the precision and 
sophistication that generally characterize the essay. They also seem ill 
grounded empirically. One immediately is moved to ask: If men have a 
skill orientation toward the environment, what do women have? And 
what of the fact that the young have little connection with the world of 
work? Moreover, do the young more than the adult experience the same 
social psychological phenomena described by Lyng? The more general 
point is that Lyng does not know what the edgework of women and/or 
ethnic minorities and/or the underclass would look like because he did 
not look for empirical evidence of it. In fact, it was not real for him 
because of the particular kind of Marxist lens he employed, one that 
conceptualizes alienation in terms of what many underclass people would 
take to be the rather privileged (and male) world of paid work within 
the formal economy. This is not the world of employed women. They 
experience this world differently from men primarily because the largely 
sex-segregated jobs within which they labor are structured differently 
from men’s jobs and also because they engage in unpaid labor within 
their households, where class constraints and contradictions are largely 
overlaid by those of patriarchy. Moreover, racial/ethnic oppression also 
has a role in structuring each of those experiences (see, e.g., Statham, 
Miller, and Mauksch [1987] for varied evidence related to this point). 
And, of course, it is a world that many poor people in the United States, 
and many of those poor people are people of color, never experience at 
all. 

The macro level of analysis, then, is the primarily problematic one. 
Having argued that even this class-conscious analysis is not so class- 
conscious, I would also like to restate the following. Class oppression is 
not the only dimension of oppression. Race/ethnicity and gender are 
analytically separate, but experientially they are often intersecting and 
mutually constitutive dimensions. These dimensions, too, however, make 
people experience themselves in less than their full humanity; they pro- 
duce their own brands of alienation. My past research (see Miller 1986) 
and current fieldwork on the world of the underclass, predominantly 
African-American, female street hustlers, leads me to suggest that this 
group, for example, may engage in edgework to an extent that far exceeds 
that of working- and middle-class white men. One might argue that, 
because of their poverty, they are not totally free to engage in risk taking 
voluntarily, that they are forced by circumstance to hustle the streets, 
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and that that activity per se is dangerous. This is true, but there are 
those among them who choose especially risky hustles. 

These women engage in elaborate plans to assure the success of their 
“missions,” they speak of those who are successful in maneuvering the 
dangers of the streets and coming home unscathed as “having the wis- 
dom,” they attribute death or injury to the fact that the person in ques- 
tion just “didn’t have it in her blood,” and they ridicule “square girls” 
for not knowing what “putting one over" feels like. To be able to “push 
the edge” while high is an even greater rush, but those who cannot do 
so successfully because they are too “strung out” are to be avoided. Such 
women compromise the ability of female street hustlers to attribute their 
success to their own unique personal attributes. They confound the enter- 
prise with elements of chance or gambling rather than wit or skill. What 
is the “edge they push,” these women who often exchange sex for money 
and are objectified and reified as perhaps no others? It is often an edge 
that forces them to confront the superior power and force and assumed 
superior intelligence of men, or of men’s monopolies, but they do so in 
ways that are often stereotypically feminine (just as Lyng’s subjects act 
in stereotypically masculine ways). On the other hand, these are women 
who understand, on some level, that routine hustling is work, albeit work 
that is illicit and illegal and stands outside the formal economy. It is the 
work that underclass women, particularly underclass women of color 
and of a certain age, engage in, in a particular way at this historical 
moment. It is work contingent on particular class relations, but, more 
than anything else, it is work structured by racial/ethnic and gender 
oppression. (For a description of this work as a function of racial/ethnic 
and gender oppression, see Romenesko and Miller [1989].) 

The strength of Lyng’s theory, then, is that it would foreshadow just 
this sort of elaboration; the weakness is that he does not know it because 
of the fact that his microscope only has one magnitude. It is time in 
sociology that a range of specific magnitudes, those that have already 
been proved by feminists, Marxists, gerontologists, and scholars of racial/ 
ethnic minorities to reveal much, becomes standard. It is the challenge 
of sociology to discover others; we have only begun, for example, to 
scratch the surface of that dimension of structured oppression that is 
heterosexism and to investigate the ways in which it structures the vision 
and lived experiences of those so oppressed. In the case at hand, the sort 
of edgework engaged in by the members of these groups should not be 
expected to resemble exactly the edgework described by Lyng; the struc- 
tures of oppression to which it responds are unique. The resources of 
the members of the groups in question are usually fewer and different. 
However, experientially and in terms of social psychological impact, 
edgework might be functionally equivalent across these groups. Or, it 
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might be different in ways that are sociologically important and interest- 
ing. But not looking forever dooms us to not seeing. 


ELEANOR M. MILLER 
University of Wisconsin—Milwaukee 
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EDGEWORK. REVISITED: REPLY TO MILLER! 


It is gratifying to learn that one’s ideas may be relevant to the work of 
others, even if this is revealed through criticism. In an insightful essay, 
Eleanor Miller suggests that my theory of voluntary risk taking may be 
usefully elaborated into other empirical domains, and she criticizes my 
failure to provide such an elaboration. I accept her claim that the con- 
tours of the argument would be different if my data set had been consti- 
tuted differently. Moreover, I am confident that the model will be modi- 
fied as it is applied to new evidence in the future. But one has to start 
someplace—my starting point was obviously not the one that Miller 
would have had me choose. 

Many of the points expressed in Miller's critique are well-taken and 
identify issues that I believe deserve attention. But I think it best to 
respond to these points less as criticisms and more as suggestions about 
how to elaborate the model beyond its present empirical base. Miller 
makes a strong case for directing the analysis to those structures within 
postindustrial capitalist society that give rise not only to class oppression 
but also to the oppression of women and racial/ethnic minorities. She 
is correct in noting that the theoretical predilections of Marxists and 
neo-Marxists have led many of them to look past dimensions of oppres- 
sion other than class. However, a central theme of her essay seems to be 
that the Marx-Mead framework possesses some potential for tran- 
scending this problem. Her interpretation of data on African-American, 
female street hustlers and similar groups suggests that the edgework 


! I would like to thank David Franks, Diana Scully, and Gideon Sjoberg for their 
helpful comments on an earlier draft of this essay. 
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mode] may be useful for understanding the experience of a variety of 
oppressed groups. I would like to indicate how we might begin inte- 
grating these data and interpretations into the existing Marx-Mead 
framework. 

As noted in the original article (p. 866), the key to my explanation of 
voluntary risk taking can be found in one of the several metatheoretical 
concepts that link the Marxian and Meadian systems—the dialectic be- 
tween spontaneity and constraint. For both Marx and Mead, true sponta- 
neous, creative action (which is the basis of human freedom) is only 
possible within the context of certain kinds of constraining structures. 
Each theorist defines the character of these freedom-producing structures 
in different ways, with Marx emphasizing the realm of human productive 
activity and Mead focusing on the interactional dimension. This differ- 
ence is the very thing that has spurred an interest in the possibilities of 
a Marx-Mead synthesis. Neither framework taken alone can do justice 
to the true complexity of the social world, but a synthesis of the two 
perspectives offers a more powerful analytical model. 

Thus, within the Marx-Mead synthetic framework, constrained action 
can be conceptualized in both economic and normative terms and can be 
analyzed at both macro and micro levels. Marx himself defined the struc- 
tures of constraint in several different ways, as seen in his treatment of 
the five “primary historical relations” (Marx and Engels [1932] 1976, 
pp. 48—49). Although he chose to emphasize one category of constraining 
structures—those associated with the mode of production—he clearly 
understood that the general notion of constrained action can be applied 
to a variety of structures. Appreciating this point helps one to see how 
the Marx-Mead framework can be employed in the analysis of oppression 
associated with gender and race/ethnicity. 

While I agree with Miller that the social structures of race/ethnicity 
and gender are analytically separate from those of class, this is true only 
at one level of abstraction. At a higher level of abstraction, gender, 
race/ethnicity, and class patterns all belong to the general category of 
constraining structures that constitute one pole of a common dialectic. 
just as spontaneous, creative action is not possible in a social context 
characterized by class divisions and the separations of alienated labor, 
neither is such action possible in a socioeconomic structure overlaid with 
the divisions of institutionalized sexism and racism. When the institu- 
tional order (the realm of socially constrained action) is characterized by 
such divisions, many people are separated from the means. by which to 
achieve a fully developed, individualized self. The resulting experience 
of oversocialiration becomes a reference point for defining the ego- 
enhancing elements of edgework as especially valuable. 

Moving from this abstract level of analysis to an explanation of the 
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more specific consequences of alienated labor, normative divisions, gen- 
der, race, and age discrimination, and, especially, explaining the rela- 
tionship between these various structural patterns, is no easy task. It is 
this set of problems to which Miller speaks most directly, and the insights 
drawn from her data may be useful for resolving some of these theoretical 
issues. These data (and other related data) may offer important clues 
about how best to expand the macro-level analysis to include certain 
bureaucratic organizations and other institutional arrangements that play 
a role in denying people possibilities for the full development of the 
self. In my own more recent attempt to deal with edgework among the 
underclass (Lyng 1991), I have argued that opportunities for the use of 
the “survival skill” in edgework may be especially valued by members 
of oppressed minority groups. Although all members of modern society 
confront various “institutional threats” that cannot be ameliorated 
through the use of individual skills (i.e., nuclear war, terminal illness, 
general economic collapse, etc.), minority individuals confront all of these 
and many more such threats (e.g., the injuries associated with institu- 
tional discrimination). Hence, the experience of directly applying one's 
skills to the threatening circumstances of an edgework situation may hold 
a special allure to people of minority status. It is important, of course, 
to explore this problem through an analysis of the unique forms of edge- 
work that members of the underclass, women, and other minorities typi- 
cally pursue. 

If Miller could acknowledge that the failure to discuss all relevant data 
in the early stages of theory development does not necessarily signal one's 
ignorance of the ways in which a theory might be elaborated, then what 
is the real substance of her criticism? It seems that the chief problem is 
deciding which features of the institutional order deserve priority in the 
analysis. In thinking about this problem, however, one must be cognizant 
of the various theoretical, methodological, and value considerations that 
come together when making this decision. One must decide whether to 
draw on existing theory or generate an entirely new framework. If an 
existing perspective is adopted, the empirical issues addressed will be 
partly determined by the basic theoretical problematic of the perspective, 
but they will also reflect the content of existing data or the methods 
employed to generate new data. For instance, the participant observation 
method forces one to deal with the limitations on data collection associ- 
ated with the social characteristics of the participant-observer. 

These considerations account, in part, for the theoretical and empirical 
focus of my study. The decision to treat skydiving as the principal sub- 
stantive illustration of the edgework concept is a product of my rather 
serendipitous connection to the world of sport parachuting through part- 
time employment as a jump pilot. My ability to assume this position and 
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eventually gain access to the skydiving subculture are, no doubt, both 
related to my status as a white male of middle-class origins. (It is highly 
unlikely that with these social characteristics J could have achieved the 
same level of access to edgework groups made up of African-American 
female members of the underclass.) In accordance with the comparative 
method of theory development (see Diesing 1971), the case study of sky- 
divers led me to search for additional primary and secondary data on 
closely related groups—other high-risk leisure groups—in order to verify 
and expand on the theoretical themes emerging from the original case. 
Thus, it is the combination of theoretically informed observation within 
a group to which I was coincidentally connected and the principles and 
contingencies of methodological strategy that helps explain the study’s 
empirical content. 

Beyond these problems, the choice of an empirical focus also involves 
certain value considerations. Implicit in Miller’s critique is the suggestion 
that we should rank various forms of oppression in modern society and 
use this as a standard for designating “true” critical scholarship. I am 
particularly troubled by this suggestion. The goal of critical theory is to 
address all forms of oppression, which, by necessity, requires the collec- 
tive efforts of a community of critically oriented scholars. My study of 
edgework is an attempt to identify a specific problem for critical analysis. 
The fact that some edgework groups were left out of this initial effort 
should not be taken to mean that I see these groups as unimportant. 
Rather, it reflects the theoretical and methodological limitations of a first 
attempt to critically analyze a difficult problem. 

This brings us to Miller’s other major criticism of the edgework 
study—that I not only neglected to incorporate evidence relating to the 
oppression of women and other minority groups but also ignored edge- 
work activities typical of members of the underclass as well. This latter 
omission points to what Miller sees as a significant irony in my study: 
although the study strives to achieve the general goals of Marxist analysis 
it “falls short of these goals because of inattention to class” (p. 1530). 
Although most of Miller’s essay is well reasoned and insightful, she pre- 
sents us with a non sequitur at this point. By what Marxist principle do 
we define a study of the underclass as "class-conscious analysis” and 
anything that fails to focus on the underclass as mot class-conscious? One 
would expect a scholar who describes herself as a Marxist feminist to 
approach this problem from the standpoint of the Marxian definition of 
class. If we conceive of class as “one’s relationship to the means of 
production,” then it is clear that my analysis deals with people who are 
properly defined as members of the working class—people who insure 
their survival by selling their labor to capitalists. However privileged 
these workers may be (from the perspective of underclass people), most 
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are still exploited by their employers and subjected to the dehumanizing 
forces of the productive process under capitalism. To focus on the experi- 
ence of such people both inside and outside of the workplace is, in my 
view, to engage in class-conscious analysis. 

Again, I am not suggesting that we should ignore the experience of the 
underclass in the study of edgework. To exclude the oppression of the 
underclass from our purview is unacceptable for the same reasons that we 
cannot ignore those forms of oppression associated with gender, sexual 
orientation, age, and race/ethnicity. Thus, while little evidence of edge- 
work activities among these groups is included in the AJS article, I have 
directed significant attention to some of these groups in a recently com- 
pleted essay (Lyng 1991) by making use of data from Jack Katz's (1988) 
study of criminal behavior within the underclass. I am particularly in- 
trigued by the similarity between Katz’s data on a variety of criminal 
behaviors among underclass males and the data collected by Miller in 
her study of female street hustlers. These common patterns suggest that 
the edgework concept may allow us to classify a broad range of human 
activities that have not been previously linked in a theoretically useful 
way. 

A final issue deserves some comment.’ Although I have focused on the 
content of Miller's critique in this essay, I would also like to address a 
general problem within the discipline that may lurk behind many of her 
criticisms. If one defines the purpose of my effort in terms of the research 
strategy that has guided much of the past work in sociology, one might 
easily find a gender/class/ethnic bias in this study. It is unfortunately 
true in sociology (and other disciplines as well) that many theoretical 
treatments of the discipline's central problems are plagued by a systemat- 
ically produced pattern of distortion. Social theorists (traditionally white 
maiddle-class males) often develop theoretical frameworks on the basis of 
data that either involve white middle-class male subjects or focus on 
activities and problems directly related to this segment of the population. 
Once elaborated, the frameworks are applied to other evidence in a way 
that accords with a central assumption of positivist science, the principle 
that valid theory is universally applicable. If the fit between the theory 
and data relating to various “outgroups” (defined in terms of gender, 
class, race/ethnicity) is problematic, this does мо? typically lead to a 
modification of the theory. Rather, the theorist often leaves the original 
formulation intact while implicitly imputing a deviant status to groups 
whose behavior cannot be adequately explained in terms of the existing 
framework. The appending of ad hoc propositions about the experience 


2 This issue was brought to my attention in personal communication with Diana 
Scully 
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of women, the underclass, and nonwhites to theoretical models designed 
to account for the experience of white middle-class males is often the 
result of such efforts. 

Perhaps this concern is at the root of Miller’s criticisms. This is cer- 
tainly suggested by her response to my “ad hoc” explanation of the 
predominance of males and young people in the leisure sports I examined. 
I should stress, however, that these propositions refer only to the empiri- 
cal pattern in question (the predominance of young males in these sports), 
which is a pattern so striking as to demand some explanation. It should 
not be assumed in this or any other part of my study that the edgework 
model in its present formulation is intended as an explanation of volun- 
tary risk-taking activities typical of women, the underclass, and people 
of color. Admittedly, I may have implied such an intention by claiming 
to have generated a truly “comprehensive” theory. However, a compre- 
hensive theory of edgework clearly requires a much broader empirical 
base than the one I offer in this article. 

In conclusion, I reiterate that the elaboration of any theoretical model 
must be accomplished in a piecemeal fashion; one cannot explain it all 
in a single outing. Miller appears to find the edgework concept helpful 
for understanding some of her own data. Consequently, I encourage her 
to further explore this avenue of research. In order to truly avoid the 
doom of not seeing all there is to see, we must commit ourselves to 
looking for answers as part of an ongoing, collective effort. 

STEPHEN LYNG 
Virginia Commonwealth University 
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COMMENT ON SIEGELMAN'S REVIEW OF AUCTIONS 

Despite the many positive things that Peter Siegelman has to say about 
my book, Auctions: The Social Construction of Value (New York: Free 
Press, 1989), I feel compelled to cite a factual error. I refer to his claim 
that I fail “о mention the most important insight of the economic theory 
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of auctions—William Vickrey’s ‘revenue equivalence theorem’ ” (AJS 
95 [January 1990]: 1109-11, quote at 1110). Not only is Vickrey listed 
in the index of my book but his seminal article is included in the bibliog- 
raphy and noted twice in the text (see pp. 200, 207). Furthermore, Vick- 
rey’s paradigmatic example for generating a more Pareto-optimal 
equivalency—the second-price method in sealed bid auctions—is dis- 
cussed in some detail (see рр. 71—72). (It should be noted, however, that 
both theoretical and laboratory experimental results bearing on what 
Siegelman refers to as Vickrey’s “revenue equivalence theorem"— more 
commonly referred to as the Vickrey-Harris-Raviv Theory of Nash Bid- 
ding Behavior—are considerably more complex than he indicates.) 

Siegelman’s oversight, while disturbing, is much less troubling than 
the fact that he fails to allow that it would not matter one iota if I ignored 
Vickrey completely. As clearly stated in the preface, it is not my intention 
to feature or elaborate the economic auction paradigm, since the eco- 
nomic auction paradigm does not explain real-world auctions constituted 
by real people, which are the subject of my book. The Nash equilibrium 
model that Vickrey employs for “simple auctions,” for example, re- 
quires, to quote Vickrey, that we ignore “such elements as collusion 
among bidders, side payments, communication, or signaling,"! condi- 
tions that commonly characterize real auctions. It is specifically on ac- 
count of such limiting conditions and other counterfactual assumptions 
that I reject the economic model. Siegelman is, consequently, correct in 
recommending that persons interested in learning what economics has 
contributed to our understanding of auctions turn elsewhere. He is incor- 
rect, I fear, in believing that economics has much to offer sociologists 
interested in understanding real auctions. 

CHARLES W. SMITH 

Queens College, CUNY 


! William Vickrey, “Counterspeculation, Auctions, and Competitive Sealed Ten- 
ders,” Journal of Finance 16 (1961):8—37, quote at 15. 


REPLY TO SMITH 


Charles Smith is of course correct—he did mention the article by William 
Vickrey, and I apologize for my oversight. Let me suggest again, how- 
ever, that sociologists interested in understanding real auctions can in- 
deed learn something from economics. The pioneering article of Vickrey’s 
that Smith quotes in his reply was written in 1961: in the intervening 
three decades, much of the theoretical and empirical work on auctions 
has been directed at relaxing the obviously artificial and stylized assump- 
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tions Vickrey employed and examining the data on the behavior of real- 
world auctions to see how well they conform to the theory. 

As one example, consider the problem of the Winner’s Curse. The 
winning bidder in a common-value auction will tend to be the one who 
has made the largest positive error in estimating the true value of the 
object being auctioned: thus the winner will be likely to earn negative 
profits from her bid. A series of actual, real-world auctions (those of 
offshore oil drilling rights by the federal government) apparently dis- 
played this phenomenon during the 1960s. 

Economic theories of auctions cannot explain why an auctioneer uses 
a singsong chant or why bidders at a horse auction dress differently from 
those at the New England fish market. But surely there is more to auc- 
tions than this. For a sample of the important problems that economic 
theories cas illuminate, I urge readers to take a look at the sources cited 
in my original review. Naturally, any sociologist interested only in dis- 
missing economics is free to stick with Smith instead. 

PETER SIEGELMAN 
American Bar Foundaiion 
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The Impossible Science: An Institutional Analysis af American Sociology. 
By Stephen Park Turner and Jonathan H. Turner. Newbury Park, Calif.: 


Sage, 1990. Pp. 222. $36.00 (cloth); $17.95 (paper). 


Charles Camic 
University of Wisconsin —Madison 


The Impossible Science is a collaborative work by two scholars with 
differing views on the perennial question of whether sociology can be a 
“science.” As they summarize their differences: “J. H. Turner [believes] 
that it is, in principle, possible to produce sociological knowledge like 
that in the natural sciences, and S. P. Turner [holds] that the cognitive 
success of sociology should be interpreted differently." Despite their dif- 
ferences here, the two authors agree that sociology is now "the impossible 
science" for the reason that the "the organization of [the discipline] as a 
whole hinders its development as a science" (p. 8). How this inhibitive 
form of organization emerged and became institutionalized in this coun- 
try during the past hundred years is the subject of Turner and Turner's 
valuable monograph. 

The distinctive contribution of the study is its analysis of the history 
of American sociology from the point of view of the field’s changing 
“resource base.” Arguing that “the structure of sociology as an academic 
discipline and the production of ideas is intimately connected to the na- 
ture and level of resources that have been available to sociologists" (p. 
8), Turner and Turner examine the impact of various material, organiza- 
tional, and symbolic resources during four periods in the discipline's 
development: the pre- World War I period, which witnessed the tentative 
academic establishment of sociology; the interwar period, during which 
the field slowly “penetrated the curriculum of colleges and universities, 
but [without] standardization of theory and method" (p. 74); the postwar 
period (up to 1960), characterized by & new and "dramatic attempt to 
integrate theory and research" (p. 188); and "the golden era" of the 
1960s and early 1970s, when the discipline underwent tremendous expan- 
sion, along with greater diversification and fragmentation. The authors' 
focus on resources proves an effective way of unifying this wide-ranging 
historical account; and while some of the ground covered (concerning, 
e.g., the significance of "reformist resources" in the early period and of 
government funding in 19603) is already well known, the detailed analysis 
of the complex role of foundation support in the interwar and postwar 
period is fresh and richly informative. The resource perspective also 
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works well when the authors turn from the past to the present and reflect 
on the “profound integrative problems” that they regard as the heavy 
legacy of the history of American sociology (p. 178). 

Another strong feature of the book is its treatment of the history of 
empirical social research. Unlike many histories of sociology, which limit 
attention to the ideas of prominent theorists from different periods, The 
Impossible Science very usefully traces the development of sociological 
research from the early social surveys of local communities, through the 
methodological disputes and statistical innovations of the 1930s, and 
down to the widespread adoption, after World War П, of “the survey 
paradigm,” which is based on advances in sampling theory and the 
practice of significance testing. The book does track the history of theory 
as well, though this aspect of the analysis is somewhat weaker and en- 
cumbered by certain common problems— among them a tendency to (1) 
lose some of the thinkers considered in & sea of underdefined isms (indi- 
vidualism/mentalism, organicism), (2) project present-day preoccupations 
(e.g., the macro-micro debate) onto those from the past, and (3) fall back 
into the textbook view that “Parsonian functionalism” dominated the 
post- World War II period (a point rather undercut by the book's account 
of some of the empirical research at the time; see, e.g., pp. 18, 21, 169). 
Despite this, Turner and Turner deserve praise for producing a history 
of sociology that not only examines how empirical research and theory 
both developed, but also investigates the dynamic interplay of the two. 

This said, however, brief note may be made of two areas in which I 
think their book might have been improved. First, it would have been 
useful if the historical analysis. were longer and more systematic. 
Throughout the study, à number of important characters and events 
appear without being sufficiently introduced; readers unfamiliar with the 
story may find confusing some of the quick flash-forwards and flash- 
backs. The same may be said of the way in which the analysis slides 
back and forth between the histories of (a shifting set of) individual 
departments and developments in American sociology at large. There is 
also a tendency to subject the same data to different interpretations at 
different points, as when Turner and Turner describe the 1930s in one 
place as a time when "the academic job market [in sociology] was col- 
lapsing . . . and few positions were available" while elsewhere stating 
that "the demand for Ph.D.-holding [sociologists was among] the growth 
sectors of the 1930s" (pp. 85, 62). In addition, more attention might well 
have been given to the content of sociological writings in the various 
periods, and much more documentation should certainly have been pro- 
vided. In many cases, the book makes mention of significant historical 
facts that are unknown even to specialists and that the authors presum- 
ably discovered through new archival research, but it brings these facts 
forth with no indication of the primary or secondary sources that establish 
them. 

The second way in which the book might have been strengthened is 
by a fuller treatment of the intellectual and institutional relationship 
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between sociology and other academic fields, both within and without 
the social sciences. While breaking a considerable amount of new ground, 
Turner and Turner still adhere to the long-standing practice of recounting 
the history of sociology by staying within the sociological fold. Yet, 
throughout the period covered by their study, sociology's relationship to 
other fields was of great importance. This was particularly so where 
resource issues were involved, for the resource-building strategies that 
sociology utilized were generally modeled after those used in some of the 
more established fields, and it was these same fields—and a long succes- 
sion of newcomers—that constituted the ever-present competition in soci- 
ology's scramble for desired resources. Turner and Turner would not, I 
think, contest this; other disciplines do make appearances in the book, 
albeit in fleeting roles rather than in the leading ones they actually played. 
To wish that this had been taken into account, however, is another way 
of saying that The Impossible Science is a stimulating history that offers 
much on which to build. 


Social Entropy Theory. By Kenneth D. Bailey. Albany: State University 
of New York Press, 1990. Pp. xviii +310. $54.40. 


Thomas F. Mayer 
University af Colorado 


The elusive concept of entropy was first formulated by the 19th-century 
German physicist Rudolf Clausius. In its original meaning, entropy re- 
ferred to energy present in a thermodynamic system but not available to 
perform work. Gradually the concept of entropy became separated from 
the study of heat and came to function as a generic measure of the 
disorder present in any system whatsoever. With the emergence of infor- 
mation theory, entropy acquired another related meaning. It signified the 
uncertainty present in knowledge or communication. 

Clausius used the entropy concept to develop what has become known 
as the second law of thermodynamics. According to this principle, the 
entropy of any physical system tends to increase. It follows that the only 
stable condition is one of maximum entropy, sometimes interpreted to 
mean total randomness. The second law of thermodynamics poses ex- 
tremely serious problems for social theory. If this law is correct, how can 
we explain systems of social interaction in which entropy appears to 
decrease rather than increase? And what implications does the second 
law have for the notion of social equilibrium? Is the only true social 
equilibrium a condition of total randomness tantamount to the disintegra- 
tion of society? 

One body of thought that explicitly addresses the implications of the 
entropy law is general systems theory. This perspective deals with the 
problems mentioned above by elaborating the distinction between closed 
and open systems. À closed or isolated system does not exchange energy 
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or information with its environment and is therefore subject to rising 
entropy. An open system, because it allows inputs of energy and/or infor- 
mation from external sources, need not experience entropy increases. 

In Social Entropy Theory, Kenneth Bailey tries to integrate the dis- 
persed thinking about the social implications of entropy into a coherent 
theory of society as a whole. His approach is based on a synthesis of 
functionalism and general systems theory, and he makes extensive use 
of James Miller’s distinction between conceptual systems and concrete 
systems (composed of nonrandom accumulations of matter and energy). 
Human society, Bailey argues, must be understood as a concrete system 
located in physical space, and a suitable model must faithfully represent 
the interactions between concrete social actors (rather than between ab- 
stract social roles). 

Epistemology is a central component of Bailey’s social entropy theory. 
The conventional epistemology of science assumes two levels of reality, 
conceptual and empirical, and charges science with the task of establish- 
ing an isomorphism between these two levels. But in social affairs it is 
not always possible to establish a direct isomorphism between the concep- 
tual and empirical levels. To deal with this and related difficulties, Bailey 
identifies a third level of sociological reality, which he calls the indicator 
or operational level. This third level refers to concrete measurements or 
descriptions of the real world. 

Confronted with three levels of social reality, the sociologist must con- 
sider isomorphisms of three kinds. In addition to the usual isomorphism 
between the conceptual and empirical levels (what Bailey calls path a), 
consideration must be also given to the relationship between the concep- 
tual and the indicator levels (path Б) and the relationship between the 
empirical and the indicator levels (path с). By establishing suitable path 
b and c isomorphisms, the sociologist can compensate for the inaccessibil- 
ity of the path a isomorphism. Bailey uses this three-part model in virtu- 
ally every part of his social entropy theory. 

The boundaries of social systems are socially constructed and corre- 
spond to entropy breaks or discontinuities; that is, the level of entropy 
differs from one side of the boundary to the other. Typically the boundary 
of a social system enables the importation of energy and information to 
combat internal tendencies toward increasing entropy. 

According to Bailey, all social systems have six global variables: popu- 
lation size, information, space, technology, organization, and level of 
living (acronym PISTOL). Moreover, all societies distribute the other 
five global variables among their populations, thus creating what Bailey 
calls the five mutable distributions. He considers these mutable distribu- 
tions to be the main analytical properties of the social order and the 
foundation of macrosociology. A person’s location within the five muta- 
ble distributions goes a long way toward defining her overall position in 
society, and thus these five variables constitute a crucial linkage between 
the macro and micro levels of social analysis. 

A brief review cannot discuss all the variations of social entropy theory 
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developed by Bailey. I admire Bailey’s capacity to integrate a wide range 
of theoretical concepts and his ability to work with highly abstract ideas. 
Nevertheless I find the unrelenting abstractness of Social Entropy Theory 
quite frustrating. Never is the theory applied to real sociological data or 
anything like a real social situation. The author seems to think that lack 
of empirical application facilitates theoretical generality. This is not my 
impression at all. The unrelenting abstractness merely obscures the sub- 
stantive meaning and impugns the empirical relevance of social entropy 
theory. Despite the exciting possibilities latent within the underlying con- 
cepts, not many people will understand the social world better from 
reading Social Entropy Theory. 


Nuts and Bolts for the Social Sciences. By Jon Elster. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1989. Pp. уі + 184. $34.50 (cloth); $9.95 


(paper). 


Mark Gould 
Haverford College 


jon Elster has attempted, in Nuts and Bolts for the Social Sciences and 
its more complex companion volume, The Cement of Society: A Study 
of Social Order, to (re)invent sociology. He argues that the social sciences 
must focus on mechanisms instead of laws. Working from within a 
rational-choice perspective he seeks to justify the inclusion of noninstru- 
mental norms, in addition to rational choice, as a crucial mecha- 
nism required to explain social order. He delineates his argument by dis- 
cussing & number of social activities that he feels are explicable by these 
mechanisms, including social institutions, bargaining, and collective 
action. 

Nuts and Bolts for the Social Sciences is intended as an introduction 
to and an illustration of the applicability of rational choice and noninstru- 
mental norms as mechanisms of explanation. As such it requires evalua- 
tion along two dimensions. Are the tools it provides satisfactory for the 
task? Is Elster's explication of these tools accessible to the reader, such 
as an undergraduate student, who may be encountering them for the first 
time? 

According to Elster, social norms are not explicable in terms of individ- 
ual, rational adaptation to social situations, or individual maximization 
under constraints. Norms are irreducible to rational choice. While I agree 
with this contention, in my opinion Elster fails to understand, or at least 
to specify, when norms must be introduced into a rational-choice theory, 
and, more important, he fails to understand the consequences of their 
introduction for such a theory. 

In orthodox Arrow-Debreu general equilibrium models there is no need 
to postulate norms as a mechanism constituting social order. In these 
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models, each agent maximizes exogenously defined goals under the as- 
sumption of perfect information. For example, workers receive the value 
of their marginal product as a wage, and this value is known to both 
employee and employer. If the workers shirk, the value of their marginal 
product diminishes and so does their wage (see pp. 59—60). Economically 
homogeneous workers receive equivalent wages, the value of equivalent 
marginal products. In equilibrium, a Pareto optimum is manifest. No 
agent can be made better off without some agent being made worse off. 
If actors accept their original positions, their endowments of personal 
attributes and alienable property, none has a motive for altering the equi- 
librium outcome. In perfect-information neoclassical (rational-choice) 
models there is no problem of order; power is absent from these models 
and there is no need to conceptualize social norms, in fact one cannot 
meaningfully do so. 

In more contemporary microeconomic models, imperfect information 
is the reigning assumption. Here, where workers’ marginal products are 
not costlessly known, there is a problem of control. In these circum- 
stances employees may act opportunistically and employers must moti- 
vate workers to work hard. Situational sanctions like efficiency wages 
and the threat of firing are vehicles that enable employers to control their 
employees. In imperfect-information models, however, it becomes both 
possible and necessary to conceptualize normative controls. Workers will 
work harder at less monitoring cost to their employers when they view 
their work situation as legitimized by moral values and when the orders 
given to them are seen to be procedurally justified. With regard to 
imperfect-information models, Elster is correct that the mechanism of 
rational choice (maximization in terms of situational sanctions) must be 
supplemented by social norms. 

What Elster fails to realize is that within a rational-choice theory, such 
norms must either be reduced to the situational sanctions that support 
them, in which case they are no longer conceptualized as social norms, 
or they must be reduced to the preferences actors set for themselves. In 
the first instance it is the sanction that inhibits or motivates activity. In 
contrast, as Elster puts it, internalized norms must motivate action even 
without fear of punishment (p. 14, n. 3) or anticipation of reward. In the 
latter instance, where norms constitute intrinsic incentives for acting in 
a certain way, preferences will not be well behaved (p. 23, n. 4). 

Elster gives a wonderful example of the problem of poorly ordered 
preferences: “Suppose a house-owner is willing to pay his neighbor’s son 
ten dollars to mow his lawn, but not more. . . . Imagine now that the 
same person is offered twenty dollars to mow the lawn of another neigh- 
bor. It is easy to imagine that he would refuse, probably with some 
indignation. But this has the appearance of irrationality. By turning 
down the offer of having his neighbor's son mow his lawn for eleven 
dollars, he implies that half an hour of his time is worth at most eleven 
dollars. By turning down the offer to mow the other neighbors lawn for 
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twenty dollars, he implies that it is worth at least twenty dollars. But it 
cannot both be worth less than eleven and be worth more than twenty 
dollars” (p. 115). In this situation, preferences are not transitively or- 
dered and the theoretical apparatus of neoclassical theory crumbles, as 
its arguments become indeterminate. One cannot explain actions by de- 
sires and opportunities when the desires are inconsistently ordered (see 
p. 14). 

Ill-ordered preferences are routine in situations where social norms are 
conceptualized as regulating the selection of both ends and means; what 
is desirable and obligatory often conflicts with what is desired. An alter- 
native theory capable of, at least in principle, determinately conceptualiz- 
ing both rational adaptations to situational constraints and normatively 
regulated selections of means and ends cannot be atomistic (reducing all 
theoretical propositions to statements about individual unit acts), (implic- 
itly) positivistic (treating instrumental rationality as the sole positively 
stated normative orientation), and empiricist (banning constructs and 
reducing all concepts to directly observable phenomena); nor can it main- 
tain the independence and exogenism of ends. 

Elster’s theory remains within the narrow, methodologically individu- 
alistic, rational-choice perspective because the norms he discusses ulti- 
mately reduce to preferences, motivations, or tastes for individual action. 
For Elster, social norms are simply internalized preferences shared 
among a group of individually conceptualized actors. The consequence of 
the introduction of social norms into his arguments is that the arguments 
become arbitrary and ad hoc. He recognizes that “just-so stories” do not 
constitute adequate explanations for social action (p. 8), but he does not 
seem to realize that his book is filled with (sometimes wonderfully clever) 
just-so stories. This consequence is necessarily the case as his rational- 
choice theory is, like all rational-choice theories, tautologous when desires 
are indeterminate (see pp. 31 ff.). The only way to avoid this problem of 
revealed preference, a problem exacerbated by the introduction of social 
norms into a methodologically individualistic framework, is the sociologi- 
cal reconstruction of economic theory, introducing socially structured 
mechanisms (including social norms) both to order preferences in a deter- 
minate fashion and to serve as vehicles of explanation. The attempt to 
economically reconstruct sociology is futile. 

Nuts and Bolts consists largely of illustrations using rational-choice 
theory in discussions of equilibriums, collective action, bargaining, and 
so on. It does not, however, provide a systematic and consistent box of 
theoretical tools that students might assimilate and then utilize in their 
own work. Like all of Elster’s books, Nuts and Bolts is worth reading, 
if only to see the ingenuity with which Elster constructs arguments. Per- 
haps because it is intended as a primer, its failings are more apparent 
than was the case in his earlier books. The clarity of his failure may be 
Elster gift to the social sciences, an unintended demonstration of the 
necessity of social structural explanations of social action. 
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Sctence as Power: Discourse and Ideology in Modern Society. By Stanley 
Aronowitz. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1988. Pp. 
х1+384. 


Chandra Mukerji 
University of California, San Diego 


In Stanley Aronowitz’s new book, he reviews and rethinks Marxist theo- 
ries of the historical role of science and technology in Western societies. 
The book may well please Marxist theorists who are uncomfortable with 
Marx's optimistic view of science and technology yet still unhappy with 
the critiques of science that have followed it. However, this book will 
probably not be of use to the majority of sociologists of science. The 
author seems to have been swept away with the intricacies of Marxist 
philosophical debates, losing touch with the other rich literatures on sci- 
ence that have developed over the past few decades. 

What Aronowitz does in this book is review the range of Marxist 
interpretations of science and technology, trying to tease out the sources 
of the powers of science. He addresses Marx’s treatment of science and 
technology as outside of ideology (as a positive historical force untainted 
by economic relations); Engel’s view that dialectics could be found 
equally in the social and natural worlds (suggesting that a distinctively 
Marxist science could develop); Lukács's denial of this view (and the 
opening up of the possibility of a critique of science); critical theory’s link 
between domination of nature and human domination (taking scientific 
exploitation of nature as a counterpart of social exploitation); Althusser’s 
attempt to articulate a scientific Marxism (making science a model for 
Marxist thought rather than an object of it); and Gramsci’s links between 
science and hegemonic domination. Along the way, he describes different 
ways in which science and technology have functioned in shaping differ- 
ent historical moments. He talks about the centrality of science as a way 
of knowing, as a productive force, and as a source of legitimation. He 
also turns to the role of science and technology in the labor process, 
particularly during the second industrial revolution. He traces the sig- 
nificance and growth of scientific Marxism, and he looks at the develop- 
ment of the behavioral and social sciences. 

In reviewing these ideas, Aronowitz makes clear the difficulty of defin- 
ing a distinctively Marxist approach to science and technology. He points 
out continuities between Marxist and non-Marxist philosophies and so- 
ciologies of science that are more visible than the links between Marxist 
perspectives. The effort is Herculean in scale and Sisyphean in result. To 
cover all this ground, Aronowitz necessarily moves too far too fast —from 
history, to sociology, to philosophy, and back again. He jumps from 
theorist to theorist in the same vibrantly active fashion with which he 
speaks, showering the reader with the product of his massive reading, 
but the final analysis has many vices as well as virtues. The way he 
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reads to satisfy his curiosity about Marxism and science leads him to 
underdifferentiate non-Marxist literature, and hence he may leave the 
unknowing reader with the sense that, having read Aronowitz and hav- 
ing studied the Marxist tradition, there is little to be gained from a deep 
acquaintance with other literature. 

Take, for example, the treatment of Bruno Latour's work in the latter 
part of the book. Aronowitz appropriately finds Latour's theory among 
the most political of positions held by the ethnographers of scientific 
practice. Having correctly noticed Latour's view that scientific “discov- 
eries” are fundamentally political, he compares Latour's work to that of 
Alvin Gouldner. He does not explain or even find important the distinc- 
tive antistructuralism in Latour's work and its diametrical opposition to 
much of Gouldner's understanding of society and politics. 

Aronowitz also (surprisingly) does not include issues from feminist epis- 
temology in his attempts to shape a new study of science. Feminist episte- 
mology has become the most lively Left critique of science. Aronowitz 
acknowledges its existence and political importance, but he does not 
seriously consider its tenets. He simply points to this line of analysis in 
the beginning of the book, and then proceeds to ignore it when formulat- 
ing his new take on science and technology. 

Perhaps the most disappointing part of the book is this lack of real 
engagement with other traditions of research and analysis. When he pro- 
poses a “new social theory of science," he does not solve problems raised 
by contemporary scholars. What he ends up saying is that science cannot 
be treated as separate from ideology, that it is linked to systems of power 
through money and technology, that the objects of science and the experi- 
mental method are both ideologically defined, and that science is no 
longer the province of individuals. The last idea fits with attempts to 
trace patterns of distributive cognition among scientists or members of 
laboratories, and the propositions about power are not unrelated to femi- 
nist critiques, but there is no effort to trace out the conceptional implica- 
tions of these lines of convergence. Aronowitz has not provided the book 
needed by the colleagues I know in science studies and the students who 
come to me to understand this field. These readers want & good book for 
trying to understand contemporary sociology of science, its limits, and 
its possibilities for change. 

There is an opportunity lost here. There are many of us who have 
been searching for some way to think more cogently about institutions 
of science and the power of science beyond the limits of Mertonian sociol- 
ogy of science and of contemporary laboratory studies. Stanley Aronowitz 
should have been a help, but he wrote a good book on science for a 
different audience. 
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Social Control and Multiple Discovery in Science: The Opiate Receptor 
Case. By Susan E. Cozzens. Albany: State University of New York Press, 
1989. Pp. xiii + 236. $44.50 (cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Lowell L. Hargens 
University af Illinois at Urbana-Champaign 


Scholars long have argued that science and technology have a nontrivial 
propensity to produce multiple discoveries—those independently made 
by two or more researchers at roughly the same time. The traditional 
interpretation of this phenomenon holds that researchers in these fields 
tend to focus on similar problems using similar techniques and that their 
work is consequently channeled along converging lines. This interpreta- 
tion has led many to conclude that science and technology are essentially 
collective enterprises and that the direction and perhaps even the rate of 
progress in such fields may be little affected by individual researchers’ 
abilities and efforts. In several influential papers published in the early 
1960s, Robert Merton argued that multiple discoveries are pervasive in 
science and that examining the behavior of scientists during the resulting 
priority disputes yields crucial information about the institutional struc- 
ture of science. 

In recent years these arguments, traditionally popular among sociolo- 
gists and anthropologists, have come under attack from those who hold 
that close analysis usually reveals that the individual contributions in- 
cluded in an alleged multiple discovery are so heterogeneous that the 
term "multiple discovery" is a misnomer. In addition to questioning 
the validity of the overall conclusions of previous work, such attacks have 
led to debates about the criteria that an operational definition of multiple 
discoveries should meet. In Social Control and Multiple Discovery in 
Science, Susan Cozzens presents a case study of a recent multiple discov- 
ery in biomedicine. Instead of investigating the social and intellectual 
forces that led the researchers to make the “same” discovery or seeking 
to determine whether the various efforts included in the multiple discov- 
ery were truly equivalent, however, Cozzens focuses on the processes 
that prompted biomedical researchers to define a set of research results 
as a multiple discovery. 

Cozzens studied work now generally considered to be the discovery of 
the opiate receptor (a molecule on the surface of nerve cells that enables 
opiates to have their physiological effects). Four laboratories claimed 
credit for the discovery, and Cozzens sought to determine how each of 
the potential codiscoverers made their claims and how other researchers 
assessed them. To do this, she (1) conducted in-depth interviews with 
the heads of the four laboratories and approximately 20 biomedical re- 
searchers who were aware of and interested in the discovery (“third 
parties") and (2) collected data on how the potential codiscoverers and 
the third parties cited the discovery in their publications. 
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Cozzens notes that researchers engaged in priority disputes can appeal 
to many criteria in attempting to gain credit for a discovery or to keep 
others from gaining such credit. In addition to the standard considera- 
tions of timing (Whose paper was accepted or published first?) and inde- 
pendence (“After he heard our paper at the conference, X replicated our 
work using a different chemical”), they may argue that competitors did 
not really understand the actual implications of the discovery or that the 
results competitors reported in their papers were not sufficiently convinc- 
ing to be counted as constituting the discovery. Indeed, researchers may 
put forward different versions of just what a discovery “really” was in 
attempting to convince others that the researchers deserve credit for it. 
Cozzens reconstructs the various parties’ claims of priority in the opiate 
receptor case and finds that the different laboratories stressed criteria that 
emphasized the uniqueness and importance of their own contributions. 
Her analysis of the four laboratories’ citations to each other in papers 
published after the discovery indicates that it took about 18 months to 
establish a general agreement that the opiate receptor work constituted 
a multiple discovery, although they never completely agreed on which 
laboratories made the discovery. 

Cozzens's interviews with some of the third parties to the dispute 
revealed that they learned about the disagreements among the discovery 
claimants through informal channels and tended to take a “hands-off” 
stance toward the dispute. Third parties expressed their opinions about 
who deserved credit in the way they referenced the discovery in their 
own papers but apparently did not attempt to ascertain the exact facts 
of the case or try to persuade the disputants to change their opinions or 
behavior. Cozzens argues that such third-party responses serve to reduce 
animosity among discovery claimants and to keep priority disputes from 
public scrutiny. Her analysis of how third parties referred to the discov- 
ery in their own papers indicates that they came to a consensus on the 
questions of whether there was a multiple discovery and what labora- 
tories deserved credit sooner than the claimants. 

Cozzens casts her study of the opiate receptor case as an analysis of 
social control in science. Specifically, she asks whether the moral re- 
sponses of the priority claimants and third parties can be better under- 
stood by viewing them as flowing from “sociological ambivalence” or 
“self interest.” In general, Cozzens finds that the former concept is most 
appropriate in the opiate receptor case, but her final chapter calls for the 
development of a synthetic view that incorporates and moves beyond 
these two alternatives. 

This is an interesting and thorough analysis of the social processes by 
which scientists come to define a set of research accomplishments as a 
multiple discovery. Although some may disagree with Cozzens’s theoreti- 
cal approach and conclusions, her study sets high standards for future 
research on the multiple-discovery phenomenon. 
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Structural Equations with Latent Variables. By Kenneth A. Bollen. New 
York: Wiley, 1989. Pp. xiv+514. 


Ross L. Matsueda 
University of Wisconsin—Madison 


Kenneth Bollen's new book, Structural Equations with Latent Vari- 
ables, is a “comprehensive introduction” to the LISREL approach to 
covariance structure analysis. It is clearly written, insightful, and com- 
plete. In it, Bollen covers both basic and advanced topics, provides his 
own useful insights into controversies and recent developments, and 
makes good use of empirical examples to illustrate important points. He 
also stresses, at every point, that substantive knowledge and theory of the 
process being modeled are indispensable for using the method fruitfully. 

The book opens with two chapters of preliminary material: (1) the 
fundamental assumption that a set of population moments are generated 
by a system of linear equations; (2) the Jereskog-Keesling-Wiley model 
in matrix form; and (3) algebraic rules for covariances and path analysis. 
Chapter 3 presents a simple working definition of causality: a causal 
relationship between independent and dependent variables exists when 
there is isolation (or ^pseudoisolation"), association, and causal priority. 
This definition allows Bollen to link his discussion to the treatment of 
omitted-variable bias in econometrics but does not allow him to address 
the recent debate over causality raging in the social sciences. Also in this 
chapter, Bollen briefly assesses the strengths and weaknesses of causal 
modeling. 

Perhaps the major strength of covariance structure analysis is that it 
incorporates models of measurement error into structural models. In 
chapter 5, Bollen shows analytically why estimates of regression coeffi- 
cients are biased and inconsistent when independent variables are mea- 
sured with random error but unbiased when dependent variables are 
measured with error. An important omission here, however, concerns 
the consequences of random errors of measurement for the efficiency 
of estimates (covariance structure analysis has been preoccupied with 
asymptotic efficiency within the class of consistent estimators). In chapter 
6, Bollen critically reviews classical test theory, showing that validity 
coefficients often confound invalidity of the measure with invalidity of 
the criterion or construct and that most classical measures of reliability 
require assumptions (such as parallel or t-equivalent tests) that are typi- 
cally untenable. He then argues persuasively for using alternative mea- 
sures of validity and reliability based on parameter estimates of an ex- 
plicit and less restrictive measurement model. 

The remaining chapters discuss specification, identification, estima- 
tion, and testing for three general classes of models: linear models in 
observables, confirmatory factor models, and the general LISREL model. 
In each chapter, Bollen also introduces specialized and advanced topics, 
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which escalate in difficulty, culminating in the final chapter on extensions 
of the general model. For example, in chapter 4, which covers structural 
models in observed variables, Bollen gives a clear and intuitive treatment 
of estimation including the logic of maximum-likelihood estimation and 
other fit functions leading to GLS and ULS estimators. The treatment is 
from the standpoint of covariance structure analysis; econometric topics 
such as heteroscedasticity and autocorrelation are left to introductory 
econometric texts. 

In chapter 7, which covers confirmatory factor analysis, Bollen gives 
a fine discussion of likelihood ratio, Wald, and LaGrangian multiplier 
tests of nested models. He also discusses the problem of overall goodness 
of fit and takes us behind the scenes of ad hoc indices of fit (a penetrating 
discussion, although many will yearn for a more critical treatment). In 
chapter 8, which covers the general LISREL model, Bollen provides an 
excellent discussion of statistical power, which presents the problem of 
type-2 error and shows how to compute the power of tests in covariance 
structure models. This chapter also covers additional topics, including 
estimating and testing models for multiple groups (some of the discussion 
of modeling intercepts is somewhat dated with the release of LISREL 7), 
estimating models with values missing at random (including the 
maximum-likelihood [ML] estimator using LISREL’s multiple-group ор- 
tion), and computing total, direct, and indirect effects. 

Chapter 9 covers several extensions to the general model. After dis- 
cussing inequality constraints and product variables among latent con- 
structs, Bollen gives an excellent discussion of the consequences of vio- 
lating the assumption of multinormality. He presents the properties of 
GLS and ML estimators under elliptical and arbitrary distributions; dis- 
cusses measures and tests for skewness and kurtosis; and, finally, presents 
the asymptotically, distribution-free, estimator (weighted least squares), 
its properties, and its strengths and weaknesses in practice. Bollen’s cov- 
erage of categorical observed variables is also good, although not as 
comprehensive. He discusses the consequences of violating the assump- 
tion of interval scales, reviews studies of the robustness of GLS and ML 
estimators, and then briefly covers corrections for ordinal data. The latter 
includes computing polychoric, tetrachoric, or polyserial correlations and 
then using weighted least squares to obtain optimal estimates and correct 
standard errors. Here Bollen simply gives basic results (referring the 
reader to the work of Muthen and others for details) and does not present 
the full details of Muthen’s general measurement model for analyzing 
limited and discrete variables. 

Overall, this book lives up to its claim to be a “comprehensive intro- 
duction” to covariance structure analysis. The fine use of empirical ex- 
amples throughout, combined with the clarity and rigor of the presenta- 
tion, makes the book appropriate for two distinct audiences. First, 
beginning students and competent users who want to learn the methods 
(but are uninterested in recent advances and debates) will benefit from 
Bollen’s empirical examples and practical recommendations. Second, 
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more advanced users, who are concerned with recent developments in 
the literature, will benefit from Bollen’s lucid treatment of advanced 
topics. A third audience—experts who contribute to statistical methods 
of structural modeling and who seek an advanced treatment— will find 
this book less useful, since it does not present derivations based on 
asymptotic distribution theory (a brief appendix presents only basic prin- 
ciples of asymptotic theory), Bayesian methods of estimation, and other 
advanced statistical issues. For all other users, however, this book will 
be à welcome addition, an excellent introduction, and an invaluable ref- 
erence. 


The Three Worlds of Welfare Capitalism. By Gosta Esping-Andersen. 
Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 1990. Pp. xi+248. $37.50 
(cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Claus Offe 
University of Bremen 


This book is yet another fine piece in a series of macroquantitative studies 
on the welfare state that have appeared since the mid-eighties. It combines 
a wealth of data with qualitative historical sociology and an explicit 
discussion of the normative foundations of types of social welfare policies. 

The author's key argument is organized around the concept of “de- 
commodification,” which is used to designate the function of social rights 
in a capitalist society to make employees’ “living standards independent 
of pure market forces” (p. 3). The extent to which—and the way in 
which—contemporary welfare states accomplish such emancipation is 
the yardstick by which regimes are typologized and evaluated. If we look 
at Organization for Economic Cooperation and Development countries 
in a longitudinal as well as a cross-sectional perspective, these regimes 
cluster neatly, or so the author claims, into three types, which he labels 
conservative, liberal, and social democratic. Given the weight that is to 
be carried by the deceptively simple decommodification concept and its 
opposition of “citizenship versus performance,” it would have benefited 
from a more rigorous conceptual analysis. Does it have a shared meaning 
for actors in all three regimes? If it applies to the labor contract (e.g., 
in the form of seniority rules and social security rights), could it also 
alternatively apply to the goods and services labor consumes (e.g., hous- 
ing and education rights or subsidized food)? How does it relate to the 
status-versus-contract or the equity-versus-efficiency distinctions? And 
could it be that, instead of decommodification’s being the opposite of the 
treatment of labor power as a commodity, it is in part also a precondition 
of such treatment and its social viability? 

Another important argument of the book is that the welfare state must 
not only be analyzed as the outcome of historical forces but also аз an 
agency of social stratification and “an active force in ordering social 
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relations” (p. 23). There is the recurrent suggestion of a virtuous feed- 
back loop; social forces shape regimes that in turn shape social forces in 
ways that contribute to the consolidation and enforcement of the very 
same regimes. 

I find the suggestion of internal consistency and historical durability 
of regime types original and provocative but uncompelling in the last 
analysis. Take the institutional characteristics of the “conservative” re- 
gime type, which is said to consist of the ideological and institutional 
components of feudalism, clientelism, paternalism, statism, and corpo- 
ratism. The obvious problem with such a multitude of institutional char- 
acteristics is that they (a) hardly ever coincide in any single case and (b) 
are nonexclusive, that is, partly shared by other regime types. To say the 
least, regime types come in many local variants, and they tend to be 
“impure.” Empirical cases within these types also change over time, 
merge into each other, and engage in processes of mutual imitation. 

Esping-Andersen seems to lean toward a strongly "rationalistic" the- 
ory of political and institutional development. In the beginning there 
were elites in power, together with their allies, constituencies, and spe- 
cific ideological projects; at the end of some chain of intentional historical 
causation, there are institutional practices in place that reflect the largely 
undiminished heritage of the founding elites. No unanticipated conse- 
quences of action, no emergent possibilities and conflicts, and no adaptive 
pressures intervene in the process, the outcomes of which are held to be 
largely a matter of political will. 

“Crystallization” is the author's favored metaphor to emphasize the 
self-contained, distinctive, and "frozen" nature of his three welfare state 
*worlds." While this claim may be at times simplified for the sake of 
didactic considerations and hard to defend on empirical and even concep- 
tual grounds and while the author thus does not always avoid the risk 
of confusing “ideal” and “real” types, the next step of his analysis works 
admirably well. It consists in working through the “institutionalist” 
agenda of systematically linking social structures, conflicts, and belief 
systems as dependent variables to the institutional practices that define 
his three “worlds.” 

In the second part of his book, the author demonstrates what institu- 
tionally different welfare states do to their citizens and how they shape 
life in societies. They determine, among other things, the size of the labor 
supply, the gender division of labor, the division between work and 
leisure, and the proportions of public- and private-sector employment. 

What is, in the author’s view, the overall fate of the political project 
of “decommodification”? While he endorses it at the beginning as a 
liberating project, a more sobering tone prevails at the end, particularly 
in an enlightening review of the “incompatibilities of sustained full em- 
ployment” and the failure of any of the three regime types to establish 
a durable interclass positive-sum game. New cleavages emerge as old 
conflicts remain unsettled, while the three “worlds” of welfare capitalism 
follow their supposedly preordained trajectories. In the meanwhile, we 
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are left with a rich and stimulating sociological account of the internal 
institutional mechanics of contemporary welfare states. 


State Responsiveness and State Activism. By Jerald Hage, Robert Han- 
neman, and Edward T. Gargan. London: Unwin Hyman, 1989. Pp. 
xvii + 319. $49.95. 


Edwin Amenta 
New York University 


Debates on public social provision continue to cover new ground and to 
address new questions. In the past, researchers focused on overall spend- 
ing “efforts” in all countries during the post-World War II period, find- 
ing that rich countries devoted more of their income to social welfare 
than others. From there, scholars observed differences in spending efforts 
among rich capitalist nations and identified their political determinants, 
notably the political strength of the working class. Since then researchers 
have gone back in time, analyzing the timing of adoption of programs 
and their initial characteristics, which may have set their future courses. 
The theoretical focus turned to institutions, including the structure of 
political parties and the state. 

State Responsiveness and State Activism explores further the empirical 
and theoretical frontiers. More than 15 years in the making, this mono- 
graph examines the public social spending policies of the four largest 
European capitalist powers: England, France, Italy, and Germany. On 
the theoretical and analytical side, this monograph goes beyond arranging 
the standard competitions among measures from different perspectives. 
The authors test socioeconomic, political, and statist models but are not 
satisfied with declaring overall winners. Instead they sort out the relation- 
ships among these concepts. The authors want to know not only whether 
the state is mainly responding to social forces or whether the involvement 
of the state is key in social spending. They also want to know the condi- 
tions under which the state is responsive and under which the state is 
active—hence the title. The authors build on the work of the political 
scientist David Easton, who combined and traced connections between 
pluralist and class-conflict perspectives. 

On the empirical side, the authors trace modern public social spending 
from its birth, covering 1871—1968 and collecting data not often seen. 
The empirical analyses follow directly from the theoretical concerns and 
are divided into two sections. Each section approaches social welfare and 
then education expenditures, programs often segregated in research, from 
three angles: an institutional analysis, quantitative time-series analyses 
for each country over the entire period, and a combination of the two 
in which time series are broken into historical periods and by types of 
expenditure. 

The institutional investigations are employed mainly to explain what 
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the authors refer to as “parameter shifts”: why some relationships hold 
good in some periods under certain conditions, but not others. They 
argue that centralized expenditures will have different determinants from 
local expenditures and that once the state has intervened strongly in a 
program, that program will grow according to a different logic. The 
structure of the state and policies are seen as switching mechanisms that 
determine whether economic or political forces will expand public expen- 
ditures. In linking theories, the authors attempt to specify the institu- 
tional domain to which different theories are limited. 

Although difficult to summarize briefly, the time-series results mainly 
support their argument. With respect to public social welfare and insur- 
ance, throughout the century, social need as they measure it spurs spend- 
ing. Available resources explain neither public social welfare spending 
nor education spending. They find that working-class power also spurs 
spending, suggesting that immediate post-World War П gains were not 
due to war but to the mobilization of workers at this historical point. 
Once they break the four time series into periods, they find that central- 


is , ization of administration increases the importance of institutional politi- 


cal forces. In contrast, the creation of social insurance makes the state 
more responsive to social need as they define it. 

Innovative and impressive as it is, the monograph is not above criti- 
cism. For starters, it is unclear why the United States was omitted. The 
authors want to analyze the population of the largest industrial countries 
but unconvincingly dismiss the United States as exceptional and thus 
miss an easy comparative opportunity. In addition, for a self-consciously 
historical study, not enough attention is paid to time and place. No 
historical questions animate the analyses; the four countries are treated. 
chiefly as cases to test relationships between variables. The institutional 
chapters often helpfully contradict conventional wisdom: for instarice, 
the authors note that state bureaus exert very little control over social 
insurance in Germany. Vet these chapters only rarely appraise theories, 
a task confined mainly to time-series analyses, and the timing of adoption 
of key policies is treated in only a cursory fashion. There is no historical 
reason for the analysis to end in 1968. 

Although their empirical apparatus is elaborate, sometimes they step 
outside it and claim support for wide-ranging theoretical arguments: 
“The central insight of Easton is that if parties do not deliver on their 
platforms then there is first realignment, second militancy, and third 
takeover by an extremist party. . . . We paradoxically can integrate the 
various pluralist models, the class conflict model and the active state 
thesis by understanding how centralization of the state and other charac- 
teristics of state organization produce that nonresponsiveness that gener- 
ates class conflict” (p. 264). To appraise Easton’s full argument, how- 
ever, would require data on more outcomes than expenditures. And 
although their comparison is innovative, educational expenditures seem 
more difficult to interpret than public social welfare expenditures, espe- 
cially on the issues of equality in education. 
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Some research decisions are difficult to understand. Independent mea- 
sures sometimes veer far from theoretical referents: urbanization is 
claimed to operationalize Etzioni’s “active society” thesis; school enroll- 
ments are claimed to approximate “family values”; the size of the service 
sector tests the human capital thesis. Center parties are claimed to serve 
the interests of service workers; strikes are defined as political or eco- 
nomic by their size. The three-year lags between independent and depen- 
dent measures seem too long. In some regressions autocorrelated errors 
are indicated but go uncorrected. All quantitative researchers must make 
decisions like these. Yet these choices might have been defended better. 

All the same, this monograph is a fine achievement and advances the 
debate. Its results will be consulted and debated by experts and political 
sociologists alike, and we will learn more from this project and these 
prolific researchers. 


Solidarity and the Politics of Anti-politics: Opposition and Reform in 
Poland since 1968. By David Ost. Philadelphia: Temple University 
Press, 1990. Pp. xi+279. $34.95. 


Daniel H. Krymkowski 
Dartmouth College 


David Ost’s book represents the latest effort to analyze the emergence of 
that now-historic Polish social movement, Solidarity. Much has been 
written on this subject during the course of the past decade, but Ost’s 
book is an interesting departure from other work in at least three impor- 
tant respects. First, it is not yet another attack on the “Evil Empire”; 
let us hope that the end of the Cold War will eliminate such drivel. 
Second, the book locates the origins of Solidarity firmly in the leftist 
politics of the late 1960s, a politics that, on the basis of unsuccessful past 
experiences, rejected as unworkable programs seeking to reform state 
socialism. Third, the book examines Poland as a case in which a neocor- 
poratist arrangement between state and society was attempted. 

Chapter 1 argues that the opposition movement of the 1970s grew out 
of a desire to create podmiotowość (“subjectivity”) in Poland. Like the 
New Left in the West, Polish oppositionists no longer wanted to “be 
cogs in some machine, ordered around by an omniscient party or by 
anyone else” (p. 4). To accomplish this they rejected the state and sought 
to form a “vital, active, aware, self-governing, and creative society” (p. 
2), whence comes the phrase “the politics of anti-politics” in the book’s 
title. 5 

Chapter 2 points out how difficult it is to create such а society in either 
capitalist or state socialist systems, especially so in the latter owing to 
the totalitarian aspirations of Leninism. In the next chapter, Ost discusses 
the faith Polish oppositionists (now elites in postcommunist Poland) once 
had in Gomutka’s “Polish road to socialism,” a faith that ended abruptly 
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with the anti-Semitic campaign of 1968 and the shooting of the Gdansk 
workers in 1970. Chapter 4 deals with the building of civil society (as 
opposed to state society) during the 1970s, which meant “recreating the 
classic institutions of the modern public sphere: meeting places, an uncen- 
sored press, organizations to represent various interests" (р. 69). In chap- 
ter 5, Ost argues that Solidarity emerged out of this rebuilding process. 

Much of the rest of the book revolves around Ost's contention that 
neocorporatist programs can best solve the crises that characterize con- 
temporary Eastern Europe. Neocorporatism involves an arrangement by 
which “the privileged status of certain key interest groups is forced on 
the state from below, by independent societal institutions, and is thus 
established de jure" (p. 115). Ost argues that neocorporatism can in 
fact be “more democratic than what might be called ‘actually existing 
pluralism,’ if by democratization we understand the equalization of polit- 
ical opportunity and not the practice of free elections alone" (p. 118). 

Ost maintains that Solidarity ultimately drifted toward such a formula, 
only to be stymied by martial law. The setback was temporary, however: 
neocorporatism reemerged in the historic Roundtable Accords of March 
1989. The incredible atrophy of state socialism during the 1980s ulti- 
mately lead to the formation of the Mazowiecki government, a neocorpo- 
ratist coalition of Solidarity and the Communist party. 

When he finished the book in October 1989, Ost felt that neocorporat- 
ism was still the most likely course for Poland. With the benefit of hind- 
sight, however, we can see that the party's effort in this direction was 
too little too late. The Polish people may have been willing to settle for 
such a program before martial law, but not now. In early 1990 the com- 
plete removal of the Communist party began. This process is continuing 
with the November 1990 presidential elections, and it will be complete 
once parliamentary elections are held in the spring of 1991. 

No one, of course, anticipated the lightning pace of change in Eastern 
Europe, and Ost’s incorrect predictions do not constitute a weakness of 
the book. His argument does, nevertheless, suffer from a few problems. 
First, I believe Ost overemphasizes the political nature of Solidarity. 
Intellectuals often concentrate more on Solidarity's efforts to guarantee 
civil liberties than on its goals to improve the standard of living for 
workers. These objectives are obviously not unrelated, but neither are 
they perfectly correlated (witness the many “warning strikes" occurring 
in Poland during 1990). The fact is that strikes by workers were often 
staged to protest things such as higher food prices, the lack of apartments, 
the unjust dismissal of colleagues, and the abysmal conditions in fac- 
tories. 

But there is a more serious shortcoming of the book: Ost emphasizes 
that Solidarity's intellectual origins are to be found in the leftist politics 
of the late 1960s. He notes that in the West the Left was “co-opted” (p. 
6), while in Poland it "stayed the course." But, by 1989, the Left in 
Poland, too, had been co-opted. Ost points out that people who once 
believed in self-management became conservative property-rights theo- 
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rists (р. 168). However, he does not explain why these transformations 
occurred. After the detailed attention he gave to Solidarity’s leftist roots 
early in the book, the brief discussion in chapter 7 of such mind-boggling 
flip-flops is rather disappointing. 


Challenging the Boundaries of Reform: Socialism in Burlington. By 
W. J. Conroy. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1990. Pp. viii + 264. 
$39.95. 


John B. Hannum 
University of Kentucky 


This analysis of the socialist “experiment” in Burlington, Vermont, un- 
der the leadership of former Mayor Bernard Sanders is interesting for 
those concerned with the social movement sector. Conroy traces the de- 
velopment of the Sanders administration’s eight years in power (1981— 
89), and, as he notes (p. 3), it is "a story of few triumphs and great 
frustration." 

He adopts a post-Marxist approach that focuses on nonclass demands 
for reforms and looks at the conflict between Sanders's more traditional 
brand of socialism and the new-social-movements sector. He sees this 
conflict as essentially rooted in the changing nature of the middle class 
away from a class location near the means of production. 

Thus, the postindustrial class struggle has shifted away from being a 
struggle against the usurpers of surplus value toward a struggle against 
a long-term accumulation strategy designed to stabilize the rate of profit 
and the concomitant bourgeois cultural hegemony that serves to legiti- 
mize the ideology of mass production and consumption based on ex- 
change value. 

The new social movements tend to focus instead on three specific goals 
related to their concern with the reproduction of the social order: (1) 
collective consumption based on use value, (2) reassertion of cultural 
identity, and (3) political self-management. That such movements would 
come into conflict with the growth-oriented productivist strategies of 
more "traditional" socialism such as that espoused by Sanders is scarcely 
а surprise. 

Conroy takes the reader through & variety of issues that the Sanders 
administration confronted: economic development, the search for a pro- 
gressive tax, foreign policy efforts, and issues of sexual politics. He uti- 
lizes a "spectrum" of reform ranging from what he terms "democratic 
structural reform” through liberal reform to a category he calls “reac- 
tionary reform." 

In none of the cases above does Conroy see that a democratic structural 
reform was achieved by the Sanders administration. However, as Conroy 
notes, there were at least some liberal reform achievements. In addition, 
reactionary reforms that would have benefited capital were at least 
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‘averted in the short run. He notes that those issues tied to demands of 
the new social movements fared rather better than those tied to confron- 
tation with capital. 

One of the more interesting aspects of this analysis is how Conroy has 
rooted the concept of local autonomy in the federalist system. As he 
notes, there is a general lacunae of this sort of analysis, particularly 
among neo-Marxist writers, who have tended to ignore the midlevel role 
of the states in the federal system. 

The book ends with a prescription for a Left capture of state govern- 
ment and the installation of a more democratic form of government. This 
seems to me to be somewhat idealistic and unlikely, but I like his ideas 
about how the Left could go about doing this. Overall, this is a worth- 
while book about an interesting era in Vermont politics. 


The Peasant Family and Rural Development in the Yangzi Delta, 1350— 
1988. By Philip C. C. Huang. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1990. Pp. xiii +421. $49.50 (cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Martin King Whyte 
University of Michigan 


This impressive study is a companion volume to the author's prizewin- 
ning 1985 monograph, The Peasant Economy and Social Change in 
North China (Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press). Both studies 
share many features. They are based on an unusually wide range of 
sources: archival materials, 1930s ethnographic surveys, and contempo- 
rary interviews in selected villages. Huang also deals with a similar range 
of "big questions" in both studies: What were the major trends in labor 
organization, stratification, and peasant livelihoods over centuries? Why 
did increasing commercialization in the Chinese countryside not lead to 
the rise of capitalism? What was the impact of imperialism and world- 
market forces on Chinese peasants? 

There are a number of important departures in this new work. First 
and most obvious, this study deals with peasants in the Yangzi Delta, 
not the relatively poorer North China plain. Since the two regions differ 
in a wide range of particulars (e.g., with tenancy but very little hiring of 
labor in the Yangzi Delta vs. small peasant farming with hired labor but 
very little tenancy in North China), the new study constitutes a major 
test of the ideas the author developed in his earlier work. The other 
major innovation is in the time span covered. The North China study 
focused on the Qing and republican periods (1644—1949). This new work 
extends the time frame backward to include the Ming dynasty and for- 
ward to include the People’s Republic of China, in both the collective 
and reform eras. 

Huang’s major argument in both studies is that most conceptions of 
rural development originating in the Western experience are misleading 
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when applied to Chinese family farming. He proposes an alternative 
conception drawn from the works of A. V. Chayanov, Ester Boserup, 
and Clifford Geertz. Chinese agriculturalists are not rational cost-benefit 
analysts trying to gain economic advantage, but individuals trying to 
meet family needs under very constrained circumstances. Commercializa- 
tion occurred in rural areas not so much because of a desire to take 
advantage of new opportunities and increase incomes, but because of 
population pressure. Peasant families increased their labor inputs even 
when the marginal returns of such added efforts approached zero. The 
result, in Geertz’s terminology, was agricultural involution. 

Huang extends this line of thought beyond his predecessors by distin- 
guishing agricultural growth, intensification, involution, and develop- 
ment. Growth refers simply to increased agricultural yields. Intensifica- 
tion refers to an increase in output that grows at the same rate as labor 
inputs. Involution, as already noted, refers to a declining ratio of output 
to labor inputs. Finally, development refers to output increasing more 
rapidly than labor inputs. 

Huang argues that population pressure produced increased involution 
during most of the imperial and republican periods. However, consider- 
able growth and commercialization also occurred, producing “involu- 
tionary growth” or “growth without development.” In examining the 
collective era in the People’s Republic, Huang argues that this situation 
persisted. Considerable growth occurred, spurred by improvements in 
the rural infrastructure, but, because the population also increased dra- 
matically, the result was further involution. 

This situation changed in a significant way only in the post-Mao pe- 
riod, according to Huang. In what is perhaps his most controversial 
claim, Huang argues that in the Yangzi Delta the improvements that 
occurred in the 1980s were due to rural industrialization and not to the 
superior efficiency of the revived family farming. The resulting situation, 
paradoxically, was development without growth, as rural incomes shot 
up while agricultural production stagnated. Huang argues that the prob- 
lem in the Mao period was not the inefficiency of the collective system 
but simply the unwillingness of the leaders then to allow peasants to 
leave agriculture. 

As with the North China study, there is much here to stimulate re- 
search and debate. While I am generally impressed by the evidence and 
arguments Huang presents, I do have some quibbles. The local survey 
evidence relied on for this study is more sparse than in the North China 
study, and, as a consequence, the reader comes away with less of a clear 
picture of rural social organization in the Yangzi Delta and how it varies 
within and across localities. When the author tries to compensate for this 
thinner data base by including examples from North China and other 
areas, the issue is more confused than clarified. Much of the analysis of 
the post-1949 period is based on the single village in which Huang did 
extensive interviewing, and the reader is entitled to wonder what was 
going on elsewhere in the Yangzi Delta. 
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My major criticism of this study concerns the claims made about the 
reform era. While I readily concede that rural industrialization has been 
the major source of improvement in peasant incomes, it seems to me odd 
to belittle increases in incentives and efficiency that have occurred in 
farming. Even if yields have stagnated in the Yangzi Delta, if a consider- 
ably smaller labor force is producing those yields, then this seems to be 
impressive agricultural development as Huang defines it. 

Despite such reservations, this is a complex and thoughtful study that 
serves as a worthy companion piece to the author's North China study. 
Now scholars of the contemporary agricultural system as well as students 
of China's rural past have to contend with the work and ideas of Philip 
Huang. 


The Anti-politics Machine: "Development," Depolitictzation, and Bu- 
reaucratic Power in Lesotho. By James Ferguson. Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1990. Pp. хуі + 320. $49.50. 


Bruce M. Koppel 
East-West Center 


During the 1960s and 1970s, development assistance and cooperating 
governments in the “Third World” supported planned-development 
strategies focused on more capital-intensive agriculture. In the 1980s, 
this strategy was supplemented by a focus on alterations in government- 
economy relationships summarized by the phrase “getting the prices 
right.” What has happened? First, many of the development projects 
have not worked (in terms of their own objectives) despite a vast accumu- 
lation of evaluations pointing to recurring problems in design and imple- 
mentation. Second, while most projects routinely acknowledge precepts 
of “beneficiary” participation and organization, development strategies 
consistently attempt to depoliticize both the nature and consequences of 
the “development” achieved. This position ultimately undermines the 
magnitude of most “participatory” gains because it is directly associated 
with significant increases in the state’s role in project areas. 

To date, explanations of these paradoxes have primarily been combina- 
tions of technical and political economy critiques. These explanations 
have offered significant insights, but there is much that has not been 
explained about the practice of planned development. James Ferguson 
has written an important book that advances understanding not simply 
about the performance of planned development, but about what planned 
development actually is. 

The book’s focus is on an integrated agricultural-livestock develop- 
ment project in Lesotho. Ferguson analyzes the development discourse 
by the donors and by the government of Lesotho and what he calls 
the “academic” discourse, which refers to assessments of the discourse 
between the donors and the government, between the government of 
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Lesotho and the affected people, and among the affected people. With a 
significant intellectual debt to Foucault, Ferguson focuses on this ques- 
tion: Why and how is it that even when the projects fail, there are 
significant and lasting consequences in terms of strengthening the roles 
of bureaucratic and military power? 

He begins with an analysis of “the ‘development’ apparatus” that 
describes the conceptual construction within which Lesotho is forced to 
fit as a “less developed country.” Central to this construction is a por- 
trayal of Lesotho as essentially undifferentiated, peasant, noncommer- 
cial, and unintegrated into wider market-driven relationships. Since these 
characteristics are all “problems,” planned development has to create 
more commercial, market-oriented activities and institutions. Ferguson 
demonstrates that this portrayal is not (and for many decades would 
not have been) an accurate description of Lesotho. He reminds us of 
considerable research analyzing the significance of Lesotho as a labor 
reserve for South Africa. He next looks at the “deployment of ‘develop- 
ment’ ” examining how the project actually worked, and how different 
parties understood and manipulated the project. Finally, he asks why, 
despite the project’s failure, did the strength of the state in the project 
area grow? 

There are many important insights in this book about how planned- 
development projects deny their embeddedness in local political struc- 
tures and struggles, about the consequences of maintaining development 
constructs that are significantly at variance with “objective” conditions, 
and about how state power expands through a process of depoliticizing 
the significance of technical and administrative change. Analysis of the 
nexus between proletarianization processes and the maintenance of a 
“traditional” livestock system and “bovine mystique” is an especially 
good piece of social research, on its own and for what it illuminates about 
the incongruities of development discourses in and about Lesotho. 

There are some important limitations, some of them identified by the 
author. We know quite well the development construct utilized by the 
donor, but we do not really understand how this is actually developed 
and maintained, especially in the light of massive “counter-factual” evi- 
dence. Without taking anything away from the excellent ethnographic 
research presented, the line (and the contrast) between what he calls 
“academic” discourse and the “development” discourse may not be as 
sharp as he implies. Development agencies are not a priori less diverse 
than many university departments. The development agencies may be 
getting bad advice, but, as Ferguson’s own analysis suggests, it would 
be too simple to conclude the problem is only inappropriate staffing, 
inadequate advice, or, for that matter, bureaucratic inertia or even ideo- 
logical imperatives. Moreover, contrary to impressions that can be 
gleaned from the book, the social construction of knowledge within the 
academic discourse is hardly apolitical. Similarly, relationships between 
knowledge construction and understandings of praxis within the aca- 
demic discourse are far from straightforward. 
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However, the limitations in this book are significantly exceeded by the 
book’s many positive attributes, the most important of which is the way 
the planned-development process is problematized. The book is not just 
for specialists on African development, although they, whether in univer- 
sities or development agencies, will find much to think about. It is pro- 
vocative for a wide range of sociologists with development interests. 


Power and the Ruling Classes in Northeast Brasil: Juaseiro and Petrolina 
in Transition. By Ronald H. Chilcote. Cambridge: Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 1990. Pp. xvii + 383. $64.50. 


Kathleen C. Schwartzman 
University of Árizona 


'There are at least three possible books in this offering by Cambridge. 
First, there is a study of changes in community power structures. Second, 
Chilcote provides a comparative study of how two towns, with different 
forms of domination (paternalistic in Juazeiro and patriarchal in Pet- 
rolina), respond to penetration by the state and by international capital. 
And third, "the study of communities like these provides an opportunity 
to test some hypotheses about capitalist development and underdevelop- 
ment" (p. 15), such as whether backwardness is an expression of under- 
development or the persistence of “precapitalist” modes of production, 
and the role of merchant capital in the transition to capitalism. 

The bulk of the interviews for this study were conducted in 1971 with 
118 members of the ruling classes of two towns in the backlands of 
northeast Brazil. The data collected consist of network maps, which 
identify leaders, influentials, and decision makers, and the results of the 
questionnaire. In addition, a wide range of background information from 
sources, such as municipal records, family genealogies, archives, and 
newspapers, was used to learn about the history and “goings-on” of the 
region. 

Of the 68 tables, 5096 present attitudes and opinions of the decision 
makers on subjects ranging from ruling-class views on capitalism (per- 
centage agreeing with statements such as, "The well-being of the com- 
munity depends mainly on its industry and business" [p. 202] to their 
familiarity with past conflict ("Have you heard of . . . Lampiao?" [p. 
242]. Fifteen percent of the tables describe socioeconomic and demo- 
graphic characteristics of the rulers, 1896 give data on the political parties 
and municipal power structure, and 1896 described what might be called 
structural data. There are some nice enclaves of the Brazilian experience 
in the book and a moving discussion of the consequences of drought in the 
northeast of Brazil, the human disasters that followed the construction of 
the Sobradinho Dam, and the renewed foreign-capital interest in the 
copper deposits. 

Three concerns struck this reader. (1) Chilcote utilizes attitudinal data 
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for evidentiary service on questions about social structure. “Recognition 
of these dependency relationships” by members of the ruling class (p. 
224) does a poor job of revealing the nature and extent of the dependency 
relationship. (2) Systematic time-series analysis would have stengthened 
the book. These snapshots of structural changes are evidence for either 
studying community changes over time, or evaluating the effects of state 
and/or international capital penetration. Although some of the lists of 
municipal leaders record votes for a number of different years (pp. 257, 
266) and some changes were observed as a result of a “revisit,” the 
longitudinal perspective does not constitute a strong organizing principle 
of the book. 

(3) The book goes furthest in its comparative analysis of the two cities. 
Chilcote offers periodic interpretations of how the paternalistic city dif- 
fered from the patriarchal one. For example, the Coelhos, the dominant 
family of the patriarchical city, had managed to block the national wel- 
fare and social security agency from establishing a local office in Petrolina 
(p. 271). At the same time, the patriarchical city was the one in which 
the needy could get their prescriptions filled by the mayor, while the 
needy of paternalistic Juazeiro begged in the street. In contrast, however, 
the two-city summaries sometimes are presented in their commonalities 
(“Juazeiro-Petrolina area" [p. 170], or that 86.4% of the ruling classes 
of Juazeiro and Petrolina considered banks very important institutions 
in their communities [p. 146]. Ten percent of the tables do not distinguish 
the two towns, and a number of tables present a third column that 
combines the numbers from the two cities. 

This 1990 publication of the “early Chilcote” (research was conducted 
in the early 1970s) follows from a very different paradigm than the 1984 
publication of the “late Chilcote.” In the 1984 book, Theories of Develop- 
ment and Underdevelopment (1984), the author argues for an understand- 
ing of the Third World that “emphasizes exploitation and oppression, 
lack of technology and development, underdevelopment brought about 
by colonialism and imperialism, and dependency upon the dominant cap- 
italism system” (p. 2). 


The Man-made City: The Land-use Confidence Game in Chicago. By 
Gerald D. Suttles. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1990. Pp. 
xiii +312. $24.95. 


Harvey Molotch 
University of California, Santa Barbara 


Anyone who has read Gerald Suttles greets a new work by him with 
expectations of solid fieldwork, taut exposition, and theoretical advance. 
In this book, different in method, analytic goal, and writing style from 
his previous projects, Suttles moves beyond research on neighborhoods 
toward the political and social organization of the city itself. 
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His primary strategy is the use of a series of land-use decisions to 
approach the larger urban structure. This is a wise maneuver; it is the 
single issue that arises across race and class; it activates the business 
community, political institutions, and voluntary associations of all sorts. 
By tracing the fate of specific projects across the city, the whole social 
fabric can be exposed to analysis. 

For Suttles, the city is “man-made,” a phrase that seems to mean 
(however gender biased) that land use does not respond to any laws 
derived from ecological reasoning or even limits imposed by resource 
shortage. Instead, land use evolves from machinations of human actors 
battling through the symbolic arena to further their own careers, make 
their own profits, and display their own rhetoric. 

Various strands of this doctrine have appeared in the literature before 
(e.g., Norton Long’s city as an “ecology of games” and certain versions 
of critical urban sociology). Suttles’s treatment, although quite ambigu- 
ous to me, is distinctive in its constant disappointment that the city lacks 
decision-making systems that are objective, detached, and reasoned. For 
Suttles, such value-free planning is evidently not a conceptual fiction; it 
thus serves as a model for judging the land-use failings that come under 
his purview. 

He is particularly distressed with the role of fickle and posturing politi- 
cians and of activist groups worried about redistribution. His sympathies 
lie (frankly acknowledged) with the city’s development elite who 
“seemed to possess the most detached, the most reasoned and articulate 
land-use strategies” (p. 283). Like them, he measures the betterment of 
cities in terms of the volume and maintenance levels of buildings. His 
index of a project's value, whether residential or commercial, is its suc- 
cess in renting or selling units that are built and in stimulating still more 
such development. The frequent need of such projects to disrupt existing 
users and the granting of subsidies from the city, state, and federal gov- 
ernments do not cause him to inquire about net social utility or benefit 
distribution. 

Suttles is a Chicago booster (albeit a cranky one); he laments that city's 
slippage from its Second City berth in the national rankings. He thus 
thinks that "systematic planning . . . should focus on how to maintain 
or improve a city's standing in the urban hierarchy, . . . how to form or 
reform the city's physical plant to meet the competitive challenges in a 
changing national economy" (p. 83). His preoccupation with Chicago's 
decline causes him to link its troubles, including the deprivations of its 
minorities and poor, to this cause. But a greater sensitivity to cities be- 
yond Chicago, including those gaining population at its expense, would re- 
veal that development does not solve these problems and indeed, as in the 
boom-and-bust syndrome of places like Houston, only exacerbates them. 

A fixation on the standing of a city thus beclouds the possibility that 
aggregate growth can easily occur at the expense of more sensible goals. 
The literature now abounds with strong evidence that specific projects 
and development overall do not necessarily improve the lives of urban 
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majorities, the fiscal base of cities, and certainly not their physical envi- 
ronments. While Suttles closes his book by acknowledging that “the 
restraints that local community groups impose on them [the local invest- 
ors and their political allies] are essential,” his analysis does not specify 
how or why this should be so. Such restraints thus tend to appear in his 
text as mere noise. 

In moving through case after case where developers do not, as it turns 
out, get their way, Suttles provides an antidote to any facile treatment 
of cities as mere instruments of cohesive local elites. He may also be 
correct in portraying their “progressive” opponents as spoilers of worth 
initiatives. Those working for the last two decades in urban theory need 
to hear this message, particularly scholars like me who emphasize the 
neo-Marxian versions of urban political economy. But Suttles, although 
attempting to situate his work broadly in urban theory, completely ig- 
nores even the existence of almost all such work——no mention of people 
like M. Castells, J. Feagin, the Fainsteins, R. Friedland, M. Gottdiener, 
M. Harloe, D. Harvey, R. C. Hill, M. Mayer, J. Mollenkopf, C. Pick- 
vance, S. Sassen-Koob, M. P. Smith, E. Soja, R. Walker, or A. Whitt. 
By ignoring these most creative and productive elements of urban analy- 
sis, which represent work that is utterly dominant outside the United 
States and particularly beyond Chicago, Suttles inhibits the possibility of 
his research serving to inform and advance the larger enterprise. This 
makes The Man-made City rather parochial in its geographic scope, issue 
agenda, and intellectual reach. 


Performance as Political Act: The Embodied Seff. By Randy Martin. 
Foreword by Stanley Aronowitz. New York: Bergin & Garvey Publish- 
ers, 1990. Pp. xii+211. $45.00. 


Loic J. D. Wacquant 
Harvard University 


Performance as Political Act is a very ambitious book: its aim is to show 
that, insofar as domination in advanced societies proceeds through subju- 
gation of the mind, the body constitutes an untapped “site of resistance” 
on which to found a new political practice, of which performance arts 
can be the catalyst. Martin promises much but ultimately delivers little, 
and, Stanley Aronowitz’s ringing prefatory endorsement notwithstand- 
ing, this study does not move us very far toward its professed goal. 
The reason for this is the glaring conceptual and substantive gap that 
separates Martin’s diagnosis of the suppression of the body in social 
theory, his sweeping statements on the evolution of the body-mind dual- 
ism in the history of capitalism, and his cursory account of the politics 
of theater and dance. The result is a puzzling and frustrating work that 
ends up making complex issues seemingly downright intractable. 
Martin begins with a selective overview of the treatment—or eli- 
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sion—-of the body in recent social and cultural theory. Chapter 2 shows 
how semiotics and sociology concur in portraying the body as irrational, 
presocial, and outside of communication and how these disciplines justify 
its repression аз the necessary counterpart to the socialization of the 
mind. Thus, in semiotics (Freud, Peirce, Saussure, Barthes, Lévi- 
Strauss), the body disappears to make room for the sign, while sociology 
(Mead and Parsons) loses the body in the rigid opposition between the 
individual and society. Chapter 3 pursues this argument by taking up 
phenomenology and poststructuralism. Merleau-Ponty is faulted for 
omitting politics from the arena of autonomy that bodily experience cre- 
ates and for eventually restoring the primacy of consciousness over desire 
and the unconscious. In Lacan and in Deleuze and Guattari’s “libidinal 
economics” the materiality of the body is downplayed in favor of its role 
in the process of signification. The theories of Derrida and Foucault are 
also found wanting because they leave no possibility for the body to have 
autonomous impulses toward struggle. Martin’s critique is informative 
and at times penetrating but too sketchy to allow for a balanced judg- 
ment. Not all of the theorists he criticizes were centrally concerned with 
developing a political theory of the body, and those who were (among 
whom Mauss, Elias, and Bourdieu are conspicuously missing) are not 
examined in sufficient depth. 

The second part of the book outlines changes in the relation between 
body and mind with “turns” in the historical trajectory of capitalism. 
Martin’s claim is that “the division of mind and body parallels the devel- 
opment of capitalism” (p. 51). Drawing mainly on Bakhtin, he contends 
that, in early capitalism, body and mind were indissolubly joined and 
the body highly visible. The coming of industrial capitalism freed the 
body from nature only to harness it to capitalist production. With con- 
sumer capitalism, “the body is veiled as an object of social control and 
mind passes from something meaningful as signified to a seemingly end- 
less stream of signifiers” (p. 52). But the body “overflows” the con- 
straints of capitalist consumption and there opens up a new space for 
resistance аз an autonomous agent. The problem with this loose period- 
ization is that it posits a uniform, quasi-mechanical correspondence be- 
tween stages of capitalism and the body-mind articulation without pro- 
viding an explication of how that relation obtains. 

The third section of the book describes the making of a dance perfor- 
mance from the standpoint of its producers (including the author). It 
contains insightful observations on the dynamics of conception by execu- 
tion, on bodily imitation, communication, and apprehension, and on 
the social production of artistic intention and improvisation within an 
autonomous and labile community of dancers whose kinetic commitment 
binds them into a “social body.” Unfortunately, these observations and 
the brief study of political theater in the Soviet Union in the 19203 and 
in America in the 1960s do not succeed in revealing how the opposition 
of performers to artistic authority transforms anything beyond the stage 
or how it might be generalized and linked to a coherent political project. 
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Again, the discussion of Meyerhold’s stage innovations is, from a theatri- 
cal standpoint, interesting and competent. Its relation to the argument of 
the book, however, is never clarified, and its sociological upshot remains 
hidden behind the overly abstract categories Martin uses. The final chap- 
ter is aptly characterized as a “rumination on the symbolic dimension of 
the political” (р. 162), which produces little more than abstruse and 
perplexing propositions. 

That “the body’s agency lies in its performance” does not, eo ipso, 
make it a “source of political activity” and an “agent of social change” 
endowed with its own “agenda” (pp. 8, 9, 2). Martin celebrates the body 
as the last oasis of resistance, a protected zone of self-definition and 
authenticity—a “ground uniquely held by people's oppositional ener- 
gies” and ruled only by the free impulses of “desire” (p. 8). Yet, it is 
difficult to say just what it is that the body resists: class domination, 
the hegemony of the sign, the “dominance of abstraction,” or capitalist 
modernity? 

The analytical disjunction between the critical overview and theoreti- 
cal arguments of Martin and his two focused case studies explains that 
the whole comes woefully short of the sum of its parts. A serious further 
drawback is that, far from overcoming the Cartesian dualism of body 
and mind he rightfully laments by means of mediating concepts or use 
of an analytic strategy that shows their mutual interpenetration or con- 
stitution, Martin ends up entrenching it. Finally, he never entertains the 
plausibility of the thesis opposite to his: namely that, far from being 
the “site of resistance,” the body constitutes the Archimedean point of 
the most effective form of domination, that which operates through the 
immediate coincidence of embodied structures and objective structures 
and obtains below discourse, consciousness, and signification—that the 
body is the best support for the exercise of “symbolic violence.” 

Performance as Political Act has the virtue of highlighting the rational- 
istic bias of much of social theory. Its failure to move beyond this indict- 
ment to articulate a social theory of the body should not distract us from 
the importance and urgency of that project. 


Cultural Theory. By Michael Thompson, Richard Ellis, and Aaron Wil- 
davsky. Boulder, Colo.: Westview Press, 1990. Pp. xvi+296. $49.95 
(cloth); $16.95 (paper). 


Elisabeth S. Clemens 
University of Arizona 


At first glance, Cultural Theory seems an unlikely title for the argument 
laid out by Michael Thompson, Richard Ellis, and Aaron Wildavsky. 
Neither the thick description beloved of social historians and anthropolo- 
gists nor the dense vocabulary of literary criticism is in great evidence. 
Instead, the reader is presented with a formal analytic argument, com- 
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plete with its own compatibility condition, impossibility theorem, and 
requisite variety condition. But although the style of presentation may 
seem out of place in the field of contemporary culture studies, the authors’ 
concerns and contributions are not. 

Cultural Theory is a brief for a unit of analysis—the “way of 
life’—that combines both “cultural bias” (shared values and beliefs) 
and patterns of interpersonal relations. Building on the work of the an- 
thropologist Mary Douglas, the authors claim that there are five basic 
ways of life, derivable from the two dimensions of group and grid: 
“Group refers to the extent to which an individual is incorporated into 
bounded units. . . . Grid denotes the degree to which an individual's life 
is circumscribed by externally imposed prescriptions" (p. 5). High grid/ 
high group produces a way of life labeled hierarchy; high grid/low group, 
fatalism; low grid/low group, individualism; low grid/high group, egali- 
tarianism. The hermit, representing the final way of life, “escapes social 
control by refusing to control others or to be controlled by others" (p. 
7). Using these categories, the authors confront the "not in my tribe" 
syndrome of cultural studies that defend endless particularity and unique- 
ness at the expense of the generalizing power of social theory. At the 
same time, their insistence that no society is monolithic, that every society 
is a combination of ways of life, provides a valuable model of how to 
appreciate variety without being overwhelmed by it. 

Armed with their typology, the authors first elaborate their brand of 
cultural theory by exploring the connections between particular ways of 
life, views of nature, the social construction of needs and resources, and 
the formation of preferences. Taken together, these arguments provide 
a powerful model of the "reciprocal, interacting, and mutually reinforc- 
ing" relation between patterns of beliefs and values and patterns of social 
relations. This model also accommodates change through a theory of 
surprise, proposing—in the style of Kuhn’s theory of scientific 
revolutions—that, to the extent that the expectations generated by a 
particular way of life are not confirmed by reality, individuals may be 
pushed toward new ways of life. This analysis has the further virtue of 
pointing out that any given macrosocial change may be the product of 
many different configurations of microchanges. 

The remainder of the book is devoted to two demonstrations of the 
explanatory power of this model. The first takes the form of a rereading 
of classical statements of social theory and contends that modern social 
theorists have privileged individualism and hierarchy in constructing 
their typologies, while marginalizing examples of egalitarianism and fa- 
talism. The second consists of reinterpretations of major studies in politi- 
cal culture that document the applicability of the categories derived from 
the dimensions of grid and group. The boundaries between different 
ways of life begin to blur, however, as the authors repackage political 
history in their preferred set of boxes. As more and more cases are de- 
scribed as alliances of ways of life, one begins to wonder if the ways of 
life are really limited to five. Provided there was a comparably ardent 
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set of champions, could not an equally convincing typology be developed 
if grid and group were trichotomized? 

As the authors themselves note, their argument raises as many ques- 
tions as it answers. In particular, it leaves open the question of what we 
are to make of the stuff that most sociologists have treated as “culture,” 
the dense webs of meaning embodied in form that characterize particular 
places at particular points in time. For example, is it sufficient to distin- 
guish the forms of individualism and hierarchy within modern bureau- 
cratic societies without identifying the type of “rationality” that charac- 
terizes this particular combination of individualism and hierarchy from 
other historically specific combinations of the two ways of life? Further- 
more, “culture” is important for understanding why certain types of 
people adopt certain ways of life. The authors’ description of egalitarian 
attacks on individualism evoked images of 19th-century feminists pro- 
claiming the virtues of sisterhood in opposition to the individualistic, but 
(just as important) male, market. Such general cultural constructs may 
also create preferences for certain microchanges when a way of life en- 
counters too many surprises. To return to the example of 19th-century 
feminism, when the bonds of sisterhood proved politically ineffectual, 
women tended to adopt bureaucratic models of organization that embod- 
ied hierarchies of class and education rather than to move toward the 
strongly gendered model of the political entrepreneur. Thus, to under- 
stand the distribution of individuals across ways of life as well as the 
particular configuration of ways of life within different societies, the cul- 
tural theory of grid and group must be joined with a recognition of the 
cultural constructs that inform relations among ways of life and make 
sense of transitions between them. 


Charisma. By Charles Lindholm. Cambridge, Mass.: Basil Blackwell, 
1990. Pp. x+238. $29.95. 


John R. Hall 
University of California, Davis 


As crucial as charisma is to sociological theory, it has received little 
attention as such. Most analysts simply draw on Max Weber’s model in 
explaining various social movements. Charisma is a welcome effort to 
shift the discourse toward a fundamental reexamination. Lindholm sur- 
veys a wide range of social thinkers—from philosophers such as David 
Hume, the utilitarianists, and Friederich Nietzsche to hypnotists, crowd 
psychologists, Freud, and contemporary “borderline personality” theo- 
rists. This “essay on the history of ideas” also has a “more pragmatic” 
aim——“the extraction of a model of the emotions" (р. 8) that can be used 
in comparative research. 

Sometimes the two aims become blurred. The reader should not expect 
a formal intellectual history. Instead, Lindholm selects thinkers whom 
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he believes have a contribution to make, whether or not they explicitly 
discuss charisma, and he ignores others who might have helped: Herman 
Schmalenbach, Karl Mannheim, and Bryan Turner come to mind. The 
theories sometimes receive assessments that only make sense if one posits 
a teleology toward a particular model of charisma. Like Talcott Parsons 
in The Structure of Social Action, Lindholm seems most taken with 
those who serve his purposes. Although Parsons never receives mention, 
Lindholm mirrors his treatment of charisma as the bridge between Weber 
and Emile Durkheim but focuses on communion rather than authority 
as the key. Weber, clearly the central theorist of charisma, seems to get 
in the way. He did not focus enough on emotional process, and, to Lind- 
holm, his account of rationalization seems unilineal. 

Lindholm’s own model centers on “charismatic involvement” as one 
resolution of “an existential tension between deep impulses toward at- 
tachment and separation,” described by Freud. In charisma, “impulses 
toward merger are met in the effervescent collective emotions aroused by 
expressive charismatic figures” (pp. 88—89). This model Lindholm ap- 
plies to empirical analysis, beginning with three notorious cases of cha- 
risma in the modern world—Hitler’s Nazi movement, the “family” of 
Charles Manson, and the People’s Temple led by Jim Jones. These cases 
are contrasted with traditional shamanism and the millenarian move- 
ments of modernizing and colonial societies. Lindholm concludes with 
an assessment of pseudocharisma and the prospects of authentic charisma 
today, when, he argues, charisma is publicly suppressed yet personally 
pursued as a vehicle of transcendence. 

There are real strengths to developing a model of charismatic involve- 
ment out of more fundamental emotional processes. It renders under- 
standable the socioemotional interchanges that often accompany cha- 
risma. Rather than draw a sharp boundary, the model demonstrates 
affinities between charisma and romantic love, therapy, and even con- 
sumerism. Instead of an isolated phenomenon, charisma becomes a cen- 
tral dynamic, the form of which can be linked to the structural conditions 
under which it occurs. Charisma offers a thought-provoking vision of the 
connections between love and ecstasy and societal processes. 

Yet there is a tangle of problems. Because the model focuses on “char- 
ismatic involvement” rather than charisma per se, the discussion does 
not go far enough toward establishing what makes charisma distinctive. 
At least two significant aspects of charisma itself seem undertheorized— 
first, play (e.g., in the work of Johan Huizinga) as a possible core motif 
and, second, prophecy as a cognitive process of reordering cultural mean- 
ings. The conflicting assertions of various theorists are never really tested 
on the basis of a coherent theory. The analysis of empirical cases proceeds 
by reference to theorists largely when their ideas are confirmed, and little 
effort is made to seek out negative evidence. Both evaluation of the 
model and a negative assessment of charisma in the modern world are 
influenced by the focus on exemplars of evil—-Hitler, Manson, and 
Jones—while pacifistic charismatic communes are given short shrift. 
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Even the case studies amount to sketches that cannot do justice to the 
empirical questions they raise, and the broader sociological analysis 
sometimes seems off the mark. In the case of Hitler, for example, Lind- 
holm offers a useful interpretation of charismatic features yet can hardly 
be said to have adjudicated contentions among charisma and other (e.g., 
rational choice) explanations of Nazi recruitment and commitment. For 
Jim Jones’s followers, Lindholm depends heavily on accounts from defec- 
tors from the People’s Temple to depict “ecstatic communal selflessness” 
(p. 137), without acknowledging these sources’ vested interest in magni- 
fying charisma as a way to explain their own unconventional behavior 
while in the group. Finally, Lindholm’s vision of a future for charisma 
within “ ^world-affirmative' communities offering camaraderie, partici- 
pation, and identification along with an ethic of worldly success that 
supports the status quo" (p. 188) seems to have little basis in the sub- 
stance of his analysis. In my view, however, the core analysis of Cha- 
risma stands despite such problems. We have at hand a fascinating ac- 
count of diverse social processes linked by emotional interchanges that 
surround charisma. Lindholm’s study will provide an important touch- 
stone for all subsequent discussions of charisma. 


Backdoor to Eugenics. By Troy Duster. New York: Routledge, 1990. 
Pp. хі + 201. $39.95 (cloth); $13.95 (paper). 


Stanley Aronowitz 
City University of New York 


Backdoor to Eugenics is a careful, almost cautious, study of the shift 
from the predominance of social and environmental explanations and 
treatments for health and related pathologies in the United States to 
theories that emphasize genetically inherited propensities, primarily by 
race, class, and ethnicity. Troy Duster's argument is that hidden eco- 
nomic, political, and ideological interests account for the tacit, although 
rarely overt, return to the once discredited "science" of eugenics. Duster 
adduces considerable evidence of the recent and subtler return of scien- 
tific correlations, largely by means of statistics, between class and race 
and such categories as intelligence, mental illness, and mortality. Ac- 
cording to Duster, this regrettable turn of events results from the deploy- 
ment of molecular biology over the past three decades and the technol- 
ogies that make it possible, particularly bioengineering. This book 
concomitantly provides considerable weight to the argument that genetic 
accounts are constitutive of contemporary conservative thought. 
Duster's caution consists in his refusal to impute malicious intention 
to those who have insisted that genetics is the principal cause of a wide 
range of diseases, particularly heart disease, infant mortality, cancer, 
and mental illness as well as of the highly publicized increase in crime 
and decline of educational performance, especially among minorities and 
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the poor. Instead, employing insights derived from recent work in the 
sociology of scientific knowledge, he shows that, in addition to fame, 
fortune, and corporate profits—factors he does not ignore—biological 
explanations for social and medical pathologies are deep-seated ideolo- 
gies, among both scientists and nativist social movements, that span the 
19th and 20th centuries. Duster provides a useful history of the use of 
eugenics arguments, which were based on imputations of the connection 
between ethnicity and IQs measured by faultily administered tests, to 
restrict immigration in the first decades of this century. He also performs 
skillful, sometimes brilliant, deconstructive analyses of the key studies 
that have been used in the current eugenics revival. Where the earlier 
eugenics was employed primarily against Jews and other European immi- 
grants, current statistical studies, directly and indirectly, serve social 
policy formulations that exacerbate racial discrimination and official ne- 
glect of the problems of African-Americans. This is particularly evident 
in the controversies surrounding sickle-cell anemia, for which tests have 
become mandatory in many states (while tests for Tay-Sachs disease, to 
which Jews and Greeks are especially susceptible, have been adminis- 
tered voluntarily) and the incredible 40-year Tuskegee study of the inci- 
dence of syphilis among blacks. 

But the heart of the book is a detailed study of the social consequences 
of the technological applications of molecular biology. Duster is careful 
to distinguish the valid uses of genetic information from those that serve 
political and ideological interests. For example, be argues that the use of 
amniocentesis becomes suspect when parents try to select for gender or 
when abortion is employed to “screen out" potentially benign character- 
istics such as recessive Tay-Sachs disease or sickle-cell anemia genes. 
Furthermore, he deplores the increasing tendency of states to enact legis- 
lation that mandates genetic screening that discriminates against particu- 
lar groups. However, the limited use of the technology for the purposes 
of identifying serious defects are, for Duster, uncontroversial. Similarly, 
he appears to endorse voluntary genetic screening that can aid in identi- 
fying tendencies that may help individuals and physicians make intelli- 
gent medical choices to prevent severe consequences. 

More egregious is the persuasive evidence that local and national gov- 
ernments, scientists, the medical establishment, and major corporations 
in health-related industries have fostered public acceptance of genetic 
explanations as the root cause of social inequality. They have displaced 
the recent consensus that the high incidence of crime, educational under- 
achievement, infant mortality, and a variety of life-threatening diseases 
among blacks were manifestations of poor housing, bad health care, 
and unemployment, among other poverty-related conditions. The federal 
government has now undertaken expensive and massive programs such 
as the Genome project to record the genetic characteristics of the U.S. 
population in the belief that such records will assist in the fight against 
various diseases. According to Duster, the project presupposes what re- 
mains to be proved: that genes account for the increase in certain dis- 
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eases. The huge federal government commitment to the project also tends 
to undercut efforts to combat these diseases by improving social and 
economic conditions for the nation’s poor. 

Duster insists that, even before gene-related technologies were devel- 
oped, we had adequate knowledge and technologies to address many of 
these problems. Citing historical evidence as well as contemporary, he 
argues that environmentally related policies—such as improving diet, 
providing adequate sanitation and clean water, reducing drug, alcohol, 
and tobacco use, and removing toxicity at the workplace—are more ef- 
fective than expensive and unproven genetic accounts. Duster tells us he 
is not offering solutions but seeks to stimulate a debate. He has succeeded 
admirably. 


Promises in the Promised Land: Mobility and Inequality in Israel. By 
Vered Kraus and Robert W. Hodge. New York: Greenwood Press, 1990. 
Pp. xiii + 203. $39.95. 


Robert A. Hanneman 
University of California, Riverside 


Promises in the Promised Land reports results of the 1974 Israeli Mobility 
Survey and is a solidly crafted analysis within the Blau and Duncan 
tradition. It might have been only a minor footnote, as the data are 16 
years old and portions have been previously analyzed. The focal points 
in the analysis, however, make this book of broader interest. Particular 
attention is given to issues (large-scale immigration, race and ethnic dif- 
ferences, and the role of education) that continue to be of both theoretical 
and applied importance elsewhere. This book is also notable as a fine 
exemplar of the contributions of the late Robert W. Hodge to stratifica- 
tion studies, as noted in Judah Matras’s foreword. 

The introductory chapter gives an overview of the status-attainment 
literature with particular attention to how ascriptive stratification may 
be understood within the approach. The second chapter provides a very 
useful descriptive and historical survey of the Israeli situation. The 
largest portion of the book (chaps. 3—6) consists of reports on regression 
analyses of the educational and occupational prestige attainment of 
European-American and African-Asian Jews by cohort and immigration 
status. Additional chapters deal somewhat more briefly with the Arab 
population and Jewish women. Indeed, of the roughly 180 pages of text, 
over one-third contain figures or tables. The findings are far too numer- 
ous to report here but consistently point to the central importance of 
educational attainment in the production and reproduction of occupa- 
tional prestige inequality. Direct effects of the recentness of immigration 
and of ethnicity, culture, and even gender are remarkably few—leading 
to the characterization of the Israeli stratification system as being excep- 
tionally “meritocratic.” 

In this characterization lies Kraus and Hodge’s central puzzle: How 
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does a system in which educational attainment plays such a central medi- 
ating role produce attainment differences across subpopulations that рег- 
sist and (in many cases) deepen across successive cohorts? In their theoret- 
ical development the authors note that initial group advantages are likely 
to be reproduced by meritocratic systems. They also suggest a number 
of ways that ethnic and cultural inequalities and the inequalities pro- 
duced by competition based on educational attainment may be mutually 
legitimating rather than contradictory. Their interpretation of the mean- 
ing of the centrality of educational attainment in the Israeli system is 
critical in accounting for their empirical results. Rather than accept the 
conventional interpretation of education as human capital endowment, 
the authors draw on conflict-school interpretations (particularly those of 
Margaret Archer and Randall Collins). They argue with great plausibility 
(albeit without direct evidence) that institutional features of the Israeli 
educational system (e.g., separate schools for Arabs, strong tracking, and 
gatekeeping in secondary and higher education) provide the primary 
mechanism by which Jews of European-American ethnicity have institu- 
tionalized their privileged status. From this conclusion about education, 
Kraus and Hodge are tempted to state, primarily in their final chapter, 
that reform of the educational system may be highly consequential for 
achieving greater equality in Israel. I urge caution about such a conclu- 
sion. If education were not the mechanism for the reproduction of in- 
equality, it seems likely that others could, and would, be found. 

At the theoretical level, Promises is not path breaking but contributes 
to the synthesis of structural-functional and conflict approaches to under- 
standing the importance of race and ethnicity in attainment. There are 
important issues in the status-attainment tradition that the analysis does 
not address because the data were collected before new theoretical and 
empirical developments. Scholars interested in the effects of residential 
and occupational segregation, firm and industry effects, or class and 
authority in the workplace will find very little here. This is regrettable 
because all of these factors may be important in the Israeli case. The 
inability to deal with them must leave the reader somewhat unconvinced 
about the central role attributed to education. 

In conducting their analyses Kraus and Hodge rely heavily on the 
method of substituting regression coefficients and means across group- 
specific regressions to decompose the sources of variance in attainment 
outcomes. This approach has been widely used in status-attainment re- 
search and provides an efficient and telling way of attributing effects to 
various combinations of causes. However, it does not take full advantage 
of information on group variances and is probably inferior to multiple- 
group, LISREL-type decompositions of moments matrices. There is little 
reason to question the results reported in this regard; I would have pre- 
ferred a more state-of-the-art approach to the data analysis. 

Overall, Promises in the Promised Land is a well-crafted volume and 
a useful contribution to the status-attainment tradition. It does not ad- 
dress some important issues because of data limitations. These limitations 
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should lead to caution in accepting strong conclusions and implications. 
Still, there is much of value here for a number of different interests both 
within and beyond the status-attainment school. 


Two Worlds of Judaism: The Israeli and American Experiences. By 
Charles S. Liebman and Steven M. Cohen. New Haven, Conn.: Yale 
University Press, 1990. Pp. хї+ 202. $25.00. 


M. Herbert Danzger 
Lehman College and the Graduate Center, CUNY 


“This book,” say the authors, “is about changing perceptions of Ameri- 
can and Israeli Jews—their perceptions of Judaism and what it means 
to be a Jew” (p. i). American and Israeli Jews, they argue, are Jewish 
in different ways. American Judaism has been shaped by the forces of 
modernity, Israeli Judaism by statehood. Israeli Jews tend to spiritualize 
and mystify religious categories of thought, American Jews define Juda- 
ism in political and ethnic terms. The authors buttress their argument 
with anecdotal evidence and reference to a number of survey studies of 
American and Israeli Jews. 

They describe Judaism in terms of (1) historical familism, (2) ethnocen- 
trism and anti-Semitism, (3) land, state, and diaspora, (4) liberalism and 
Judaism, and (5) religious life. The first factor refers to how Jews define 
their tie to the Jewish people. Central to “historical familism” is the 
“myth”—by which the authors mean cultural definition—of Jewish his- 
tory as one of victimization and vulnerability. Israelis, the authors argue, 
see the connection to Jewish peoplehood in biological terms. Americans 
have ethicized the conception of family so that it is ideological kinship 
rather than biological kinship that binds them. 

*Ethnocentrism and anti-Semitism” refers to how Jews see their rela- 
tion to other peoples. American Jews feel that anti-Semitism is alive and 
needs to be vigorously combated. The authors deny that it is a serious 
threat and see this activity as mostly a product of Jewish “defense” 
organizations. They argue that the fact that Jews are successful in a 
variety of areas and have achieved prominence and political power dem- 
onstrates the acceptance of Jews. (Defense organizations point to Jewish 
experience in Germany, Spain, and elsewhere.) Although American Jews 
remain concerned about anti-Semitism and profess to have experienced 
it, their notions of gentile hostility are receding. Israelis have the percep- 
tion that the state of Israel is the only bulwark in a hostile world and 
retain a far stronger sense of the hostility of non-Jews. 

Land and state are powerfully connected to ethnicity. This is true for 
Israelis also. The authors demonstrate that it is relatively peripheral for 
American Jews for whom the concept of exile has lost its meaning. 

American Jews are overwhelmingly liberal, and the authors argue their 
liberalism is central to their conception of Judaism. By defining Judaism 
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as both centered on values and liberal in content, American Jews univer- 
salize their heritage. In contrast, the core elements of liberalism are mar- 
ginal to the Israelis’ conception of Judaism. For Israelis, Judaism is 
shared ethnicity and religious symbols, not shared values. 

Finally, the authors examine religious life, by which they mean reli- 
gious observance. They find American Judaism characterized by person- 
alism and voluntarism, universalism and moralism. Religion in Israel is 
characterized by observance of Jewish law and is charged with a sense 
of triumphalism (except for the moderate Orthodox). In Israel religion is 
very much a public affair. As a result, in Israel, secular universalism has 
become more mobilized and assertive than in the United States. 

The authors explore the reasons for the divergences of view in the last 
chapter and conclude, “Not only have two Judaisms failed to emerge, 
but we do not see the possibility of their emergence in the near future” 
(p. 174). 

This book’s focus is commendably broad-gauged. It describes emer- 
gent distinctions in Jewish values and consciousness in America and Is- 
rael. (The authors do not explore the effect of minority vs. majority 
political status. This would have required an analysis of the politics of 
religion in Israel and America.) Yet, the methodology raises some ques- 
tions. The authors write, “We began with our own impressions . . . [and 
with] & pretty good idea of what we would find. . . . We did not begin 
with survey research studies and ask what we could learn from them" 
(pp. ix, x). The authors then outline their strategies for dealing with 
the problems this might cause. Nonetheless some problems remain. For 
example, data on Arab education and mortality are used to infer illiberal 
Israeli attitudes (p. 115), although even if discrimination were proved, 
these data could not demonstrate prejudicial attitudes. Or again, the 
concept of familism is derived primarily from respondents’ agreement 
with the statement, “I see the Jewish people as an extension of my family" 
(p. 10). It is a long leap from this statement to the Judaic *myth" that 
Jews are the children of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. Furthermore, such 
statements require comparison with other groups! views of ethnic ties. 
Systematic comparisons with other groups would lay to rest questions 
about the extent to which the data on ethnicity reflect Jewish values 
rather than the values of any ethnic group. Ánd a description of the 
surveys on which the authors draw would have enabled readers to gain 
some sense of their reliability and could have provided them with the 
number of cases the percentages represent. On the basis of the data 
presented, some conclusions, particularly in the early part of the book, 
are arguable. 

Finally, it would have been helpful to know the rationale behind the 
choice of factors used to describe Judaism. The first two factors (and, in 
measure, the third) relate to the ethnic qualities of Judaism. The fourth 
deals with values and the last with rituals. While these are important 
factors, it would also seem critical to describe beliefs or to explain why 
they need not be described. 
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Nevertheless, the major thesis of the book and in particular the chap- 
ters on liberalism and on religious life are convincing and illuminate some 
crucial differences between American and Israeli Judaism. This book 
breaks new ground in exploring differences between Judaism in the 
United States and Israel. Those interested in contemporary Judaism and 
in Israel will want to take its findings into account. 


Ethnic Identity and Equality: Varieties of Ethnic Experience in a Cana- 
dian City. By Raymond Breton, Wsevolod W. Isajiw, Warren E. Kal- 
bach, and Jeffrey G. Reitz. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1990. 
Pp. viii +342. $50.00 (cloth); $22.50 (paper). 


Philip Kasinitz 
Williams College 


More often than we care to admit, the value of empirical sociology lies 
less in its answers to the “big questions” that inspire its pursuit than in 
the nooks and crannies of the social world that it explores along the way. 
Certainly this is true of this data-packed volume. Ethnic Identity and 
Equality is an analysis of a survey of 2,300 Toronto residents of eight 
different ethnic backgrounds (Jewish, Ukrainian, German, Italian, Por- 
tuguese, Chinese, West Indian, and “majority Canadian”) conducted 
during 1978 and 1979. Despite the authors’ tendency to pose questions 
about the nature of ethnicity in general, few unambiguous answers 
emerge from the data. As the subtitle implies, ethnicity in Toronto works 
differently for different groups under different circumstances. Yet in the 
process of reaching this less than surprising conclusion the authors pre- 
sent a host of fascinating data on patterns of incorporation and variations 
in the construction and retention of ethnic identity and on the role eth- 
nicity plays in the economic and political lives of Torontonians. 

After a short introduction, each of the four authors explores a separate 
topic in a discrete chapter, complete with its own literature review (which 
makes the book a bit dense for anyone reading all of it). Wsevolod Isajiw 
examines a variety of subjective and objective variables to explore the 
intergenerational retention of ethnicity. In so doing he provides a subtle 
account of the complex and sometimes unexpected ways that indicators 
of ethnic identity interact in different groups. The survey data do not 
serve Raymond Breton’s examination of ethnic politics nearly as well. 
He reports a wide range of variation between the groups in terms of 
their members’ awareness of ethnic organizations and leaders, with Jews, 
Italians, and Ukrainians being the most mobilized and West Indians the 
least. He also points to significant differences in political opinions be- 
tween the groups. Yet, without any discussion of the realities of To- 
ronto’s political structure, it is difficult to know what to make of his 
analysis of respondent’s perceptions. 

Integrating the survey results with the Canadian census, Warren Kal- 
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bach examines the relationship between residential segregation and eth- 
nic cohesion. While his analysis supports the assimilationist assumption 
that residential segregation decreases over time for northern European 
groups and to a lesser extent for Ukrainians and Italians, he notes that 
the more recent immigrant groups (Portuguese, Chinese, and West Indi- 
ans) have actually become more segregated as their communities have 
grown. Finally Jeffrey Reitz contributes a very fine chapter on the role 
of ethnicity in the job market. By incorporating post-1970s theoretical 
developments into his analysis, Reitz provides an account of several dis- 
tinct patterns of economic organization and of intergroup variations in 
the effects of labor-market concentration. 

Throughout the book, at least two other consistent themes emerge. 
The first is Jewish exceptionalism. Ethnicity seems to have greater impor- 
tance in both the personal and professional lives of Toronto Jews than in 
any other “white” group. Despite high occupational status and economic 
success, Jews remain highly conscious of discrimination and exhibit 
strong ethnic cohesion. They are more residentially concentrated than 
any other group, including the Chinese and West Indians. Whereas, for 
Germans and Ukrainians, the salience of ethnicity tends to decline as 
incorporation into Canadian society increases (for Italian and Portuguese 
Torontonians, the findings are more ambiguous but basically point in the 
same direction), for Jews, the opposite is true. Paradoxically, a high 
degree of ethnic cohesion seems to have aided their incorporation into 
the larger society. 

Another central finding is the significance of race. Chinese and West 
Indian respondents, the “visible minorities” in the authors’ terminology, 
consistently face greater obstacles to social and economic incorporation 
into Canadian society than do other groups. This may in part be the 
result of their relatively recent arrival in Canada, but it also seems that, 
as in the United States, race has effects apart from those of ethnicity. 

Interesting as these findings are, Ethnic Identity and Equality is lim- 
ited by its approach. One disappointment is the fact that its authors 
provide very little information about Toronto itself. 'Thus, the unique 
context that frames their findings goes largely unexplored. On the other 
hand, there is no systematic attempt to compare Toronto with the other 
cities in Canada or in the United States. Finally, the book leaves one 
acutely aware of the problems of relying exclusively on onetime survey 
research. Too often the authors are left with only vague speculations as to 
what might explain their most interesting results. At the end of his chap- 
ter Reitz notes that “theories of ethnic labor markets must also incorp- 
orate . . . [a] historical perspective" (p. 194). This is equally true of the 
other topics covered, and Ethnic Identity and Equality would be a much 
stronger book if he and the other authors had taken this advice to heart. 

These limitations notwithstanding, Ethnic Identity and Equality is a 
valuable work. It contains dozens of intriguing findings, which, while 
sometimes underexplored, make the volume a worthwhile contribution 
to the ethnicity literature. 
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Working-Class Americanism: The Politics of Labor in a Textile City, 
1914—1960. By Gary Gerstle. New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1989. Pp. vii+356. $39.50. 


David Halle 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


This book is a history of two groups of textile workers in Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island, from 1914 to 1960. The first group is the socially progres- 
sive Franco-Belgians, who constituted only 4% of the city’s population 
in 1920. The second group is the French Canadians, who dominated 
Woonsocket’s social and cultural life until 1930. The social order of the 
French Canadians was conservative, led by a clergy still steeped in 
Counter-Reformation values. Fundamental to their outlook was the no- 
tion of la swrvivasce—the perceived need to preserve “traditional” 
Catholic religion and family values and French-Canadian culture in an 
English-speaking, Protestant, industrial milieu. This involved militant 
opposition to labor movements and to other forms of radicalism. Yet in 
the 1930s the French-Canadian workers combined with the Franco- 
Belgians to form the Independent Textile Union (ITU), a CIO affiliate, 
and, as a result, Woonsocket became the center of organized labor in 
New England. 

The heart of Gary Gerstle's study is an analysis of “Americanism,” 
which he argues was a critical factor in permitting the alliance between 
the two groups and in camouflaging basic differences between them. 
Gerstle divides Americanism into four components, three of which the 
ITU leadership fastened onto and reworked to suit the needs of labor 
and, especially, to unite the two groups of workers. The first component 
is nationalism, which revolved around expressed admiration for such 
American heroes as the Pilgrims, the Founding Fathers, and Abraham 
Lincoln, as well as their accomplishments— religious freedom, the Re- 
public, and the preservation of the union and the freeing of the slaves. 
Thus the ITU news regaled its readers with such Lincoln aphorisms as 
"Labor is prior to, and independent of, capital" and "There is no 
America without labor? and complaints about the tyranny of employers. 
The second component of Americanism was progressivism—the belief 
in the fundamentally rational, plentiful, and ever-improving nature of 
America and the modern world. This the ITU reworked to stress the fact 
that the existence of the industrial society, one of America's greatest 
achievements, was largely due to the workers. The third component was 
the democratic, focusing on such (often competing) ideals as liberty, 
rights, freedom, independence, and democracy. The ITU reworked this 
to focus on the accumulation of power in the hands of large capitalist 
employers and to exhort workers to vote for the Democratic party and 
FDR. The fourth component of “Americanism,” as Gerstle defines it, 
the ITU pointedly ignored. This was the “traditionalist” component 
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that involved nostalgia for a simpler, supposedly more virtuous past of 
small-town, white, Protestant, rural America. Clearly this component 
conflicted in many ways with the progressive strand. 

This ideology succeeded, in the sense that the French-Canadian work- 
ers put aside la survivance—no involvement in American culture or 
in labor unions—and adopted Americanism and its prolabor, prounion 
mainfestations. But the French Canadians added anticommunism, paro- 
chialism, and religious devotion to their own interpretation of traditional- 
ism. Thus the French-Canadian unionists did not abandon their ethnic 
community but reconciled their new class and American identities with 
their traditional ethnic and religious ones. Further, from 1941 to 1946, 
under pressure from a powerful wartime state machine espousing its own 
ideology, the working-class Americanism that had focused on making 
the relation between capital and labor less unequal and more democratic 
was changed into pluralism, focusing on the notion of equal opportunity 
for everyone and the elimination of racial, ethnic, and religious prejudice. 
Now anticommunism and cultural pluralism dominated the discussion 
of what it meant to be an American. There was a stress on the rights 
of all, including not just a hatred of racism and a critique of bigotry 
but also the rights of employers to make profits. The labor-capital 
conflict was displaced from center stage. The radical socialists had lost 
control. 

Gerstle has used a wide array of sources, including 44 oral-history 
interviews with key figures in the historical events he analyzes. The 
study's massive detail does not obscure the overall argument. This is a 
wonderful book, whose implications for political and social theory are, 
with the suddden collapse of communism in Eastern Europe, newly 
relevant. 


Unpacking the Fashion Industry: Gender, Racism, and Class in Produc- 
tion. By Annie Phizacklea. New York: Routledge, Chapman & Hall, 
1990. Pp. у1+ 121. $52.50 (cloth); $15.95 (paper). 


Sonya O. Rose 
Colby College 


'The author of this compact book analyzes the fashion-wear industry in 
the United Kingdom, revealing how gender, racism, and class shape its 
dualistic structure. Annie Phizacklea offers a historical portrait of the 
industry and compares the contemporary U.K. fashion industry with 
its counterpart in West Germany. These historical and contemporary 
comparisons reveal the gendered component of the industry's structure. 
Regardless of the mode of manufacture or the specific structuring of the 
industry, it relies on the low-waged labor of women. In agreement with 
scholars who have suggested that skill is a gendered construct, Phizacklea 
argues that the industry has always made use of women's supposedly 
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“natural talents” for using needle and thread (learned as part of growing 
up female) to reduce the costs of training and to justify the low pay and 
unskilled or semiskilled status of the jobs of needlewomen. 

By giving a brief historical overview of the industry, she shows the 
continuities as well as the changes in the industry as it responded to 
shifts in the demand for ready-made women’s wear. She shows that the 
industry had been heavily reliant on subcontracting since the 19th cen- 
tury. She suggests that factory production was never capable of displac- 
ing workshop and home-based manufacture because the flexibility of the 
latter form of manufacture was especially suited to the demands of fash- 
ion. Even during the post-World War II years when the industry devel- 
oped a dualistic structure, both the primary factory-based sector and the 
outworking sector were reliant on subcontracting. 

What is especially interesting about the British fashion-wear industry, 
is that, in recent years, production in the United Kingdom itself has 
withstood the competition of "offshore" production. While several large 
firms have made use of Asian women in Asia for aspects of the production 
process, the family-based labor of Asian women in the United Kingdom 
itself has provided the low cost and flexible alternative that competitively 
produces fashionable clothing for middle-class consumers. She suggests 
that fashion wear has been less affected by imports than the more highly 
standardized sectors of clothing production such as that of men's shirts. 
In comparison, the West German fashion-wear industry has relied on 
production in South and Southeast Asia. Phizacklea argues that British 
immigration policy is what differentiates the two countries. 

'The secondary sector of the British fashion-wear industry has become 
dominated by small-scale ethnic entrepreneurs who make use of family 
labor much as Jewish immigrants did in late 19th-century London. The 
author argues that this ethnic entrepreneurship must be understood as 
having developed from a combination of Thatcherite policies and racism. 
In addition, she proposes that racism may be more important than ethnic 
cultural patterns in shaping the use of family labor, especially female 
labor in this secondary sector. 

Phizacklea presents a sophisticated analysis of economic dualism by 
showing bow it is shaped by racism and sexism in combination. Although 
the primary sector of the clothing industry does make use of technologi- 
cally sophisticated and expensive equipment, it still relies on the low- 
waged labor of women. In addition firms in that sector subcontract to 
firms in the less stable secondary sector. Thus many of the dynamics that 
link the primary sector in developed countries with a secondary sector in 
developing countries are at play within the United Kingdom. 

Primarily because this is such a brief monograph, it would have been 
helpful if the author had laid out her argument and her theoretical per- 
spective more clearly than she did in the introductory chapter. However, 
this does not substantially detract from what otherwise is an interesting 
and informative book that would be very useful in courses on industrial 
sociology and the sociology of gender. 
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Understanding the Gender Gap: An Economic History af American 
Women. By Claudia Goldin. New York: Oxford University Press, 1990. 
Pp. xviii +287. $29.95. 


Joan R. Acker 
University of Oregon 


Does economic development foster equality between women and men? 
Claudia Goldin argues that it does, although progress is not steady and 
reverses have occurred. She bases this claim, for the United States, on 
an impressive analysis of previously neglected historical data sources and 
a reanalysis and reassessment of more recent data on women’s situations 
in the paid labor force. The book is based on a series of papers that 
Goldin has published since 1977 and thus represents the culmination 
and integration of many years of work in which equality is examined in 
terms of the emergence of the female labor force, the gender gap in 
earnings and occupations, the emergence of “wage discrimination,” the 
changing economic role of married women, the problem of why change 
took so long, and state policy concerning women’s work. 

Married women’s labor-force participation over the past 200 years can 
be represented as a U-shaped curve, with relatively high participation 
rates in the 1790s declining with industrialization and then beginning to 
rise again sometime just after the beginning of the 20th century. While 
the participation of married women was falling in the 19th century, single 
women were increasingly entering paid work. However, even at its low- 
est, the participation of married women was considerably higher than is 
usually reported. Goldin corrects the 1890 census data for biases that 
result in underestimates of women’s market production, increasing “the 
participation rate of married women across the entire economy by about 
10 percentage points” (p. 44). Black women have always worked for 
pay in larger proportions than have white women, and they were more 
adversely affected by the Great Depression than white women. More- 
over, married women were either paid workers or full-time housewives: 
cohort analysis shows that as early as the beginning of this century, 
married women in the paid labor force had had considerable work experi- 
ence and that their experience has not increased dramatically even though 
labor-force participation has soared. 

The gender gap in earnings, Goldin argues, narrowed from about 1820 
to 1850, during the period of rapid industrialization, and again from 1890 
to 1930, with the rise of clerical work. Thus, the stability of the gender 
wage gap from 1950 to the early 1980s represents a change, not a continu- 
ing pattern. Wage discrimination, defined as that part of the wage gap 
that cannot be attributed to differences in worker characteristics, grew 
with the growth of clerical work, rising “from at most 20% of the differ- 
ence in male and female earnings around 1900 in manufacturing to 55% 
in office work in 1940” (p. 117). Wage discrimination in office work 
increased as the result of conscious policies to establish sex-segregated 
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occupational ladders, part of firms’ strategies to bond workers to the 
firm, “elicit appropriate effort by different types of workers” (p. 116), 
and increase profitability. Because women were less likely than men to 
aspire to leadership positions and more likely to leave the labor force, 
sex segregation and the barring of women from higher-wage jobs may 
have allowed firms to better “use the effort-inducing and ability- 
revealing mechanisms of the wage structure” (p. 116). Societal beliefs in 
the appropriateness of sex-based differentiation also bolstered employers’ 
views. 

Changes in the economic role of married women have been enormous, 
and Goldin explores in detail various explanations for these changes, 
concluding that the effects of underlying determinants, such as increased 
education, reduced birthrates, and the growth of the clerical sector, were 
prolonged by the Great Depression, discrimination, and institutional con- 
straints. Marriage bars, rules against hiring married women or rules 
requiring the firing of single women who married, are one example of 
institutional barriers that delayed the growth of married-women’s em- 
ployment. Times have changed in the past 10 years or so, with the re- 
moval of explicit barriers and some indications of a declining wage gap 
and decreasing gender segregation. Goldin concludes on the cautiously 
optimistic note that economic development must be shaped by politics if 
the result is finally to be gender equality. 

Understanding the Gender Gap provides a comprehensive statistical 
portrait of changes in the working lives of women in the United States. 
Goldin’s creative and careful use of multiple data sources and her discus- 
sions of problems with the available statistics are enlightening and should 
be a starting place for others who want to do research on these issues. 
Although she relies on conventional human capital and labor-supply- 
and-demand arguments for explanation, she also turns to customs, 
norms, and prejudice to understand what economic theory cannot ex- 
plain. This sociological aspect of the argument is underdeveloped, in 
spite of Goldin’s final reliance on failures of state policy and women’s 
child-rearing responsibilities to explain continuing gender inequality. 
Also absent is any recognition of the feminist discussion of the complex 
interconnections of gender ideology and scholarship in the construction 
of historical accounts. Claudia Goldin has made a significant contribution 
to increasing clarity on the quantitative evidence, but explaining the 
gender gap is still an elusive goal. 


Informal Marriage, Cohabitation and the Law, 1750-1989. By Stephen 
Parker. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1990. Pp. viit+176. $39.95. 


Haya Stier 
University of Chicago 


What differentiates marriage from other types of intimate relationships 
is its legal status. Historically, marriage has been defined and redefined 
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by social institutions through legislation and by individuals through their 
actual behavior. In Informal Marriage, Cohabitation and the Law, Ste- 
phen Parker analyzes the main historical changes in family law that took 
place in England beginning with the mid-18th century. He demonstrates 
how the dominant social institutions, the state, the church, and the gov- 
erning classes, used legislation to change the boundaries of marriage to 
serve their interests. 

Formal marriage is an important concept because it has legal implica- 
tions for the status of both individuals (e.g., inheritance rights) and social 
groups. Therefore, Parker focuses on the legal construction of marriage 
(not the social acceptance of one form of heterosexual relationship over 
the other). He insightfully presents the law as a manifestation of domi- 
nant ideologies. As such it is subject to manipulation, on the one hand, 
by the dominant social groups and, on the other, by individuals who 
refuse to obey the rules. Thus, the law is presented in two forms: (a) as 
a means in the hand of the state or the governing classes to control 
behavior and (b) as an adaptive mechanism that responds to individual 
practices and needs. 

Parker’s main argument is that changes in the definition of marriage 
are a product of complex relationships between social and economic con- 
ditions, political forces, and individual strategies. He traces a trend in 
the definition of marriage from a relatively formless practice at the turn 
of the 18th century, through high formality during the 19th century and 
the early years of the 20th century, to a less restricted form in the present, 
with the current increase in jurisdiction of cohabitation. This trend is 
associated with changes in the economy and the relative importance of 
marriage and the family in the transmission of power, wealth, and ideol- 
ogies. 

The driving force of social change, in Parker’s view, is the economy. 
He shows how changes in economic conditions, especially in the mode 
of production, lead to particular patterns of marriage legislation. Before 
the Industrial Revolution, a plurality of marriage forms, formal and in- 
formal, coexisted. Economic and social changes during the Industrial 
Revolution generated a need for a tighter control on marriage and repro- 
ductive behavior, leading to the emergence of rigid uniform marriage 
legislation. Later, the bureaucratic state, with its system of vital registra- 
tion, also demanded a clear definition of marriage. 

Although uniformity of marriage practices was a desired behavior, 
Parker argues that, throughout the history of marriage, private ordering 
of family relationships coexisted with the legal one, as a product of the 
continuing negotiation between individuals and social institutions (p. 28). 
The “cat and mouse" game in which individuals try to fight the law and 
vice versa, became more salient after Lord Hardwicke's 1973 act that 
imposed a uniform, inflexible definition of marriage. People comply with 
the law when it suits their interests: when the formal law limited age at 
marriage because land was scarce, many young people turned to informal 
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marriages; when women from propertied classes wanted to maintain con- 
trol of their own assets, private marriage settlements were made; and 
when the Poor Law in 1834 made legal marriage a necessity to most 
urban women, most forms of informal marriage were abandoned. 

The increase in women’s labor-force participation and economic inde- 
pendence made formal marriages less attractive to women, and, since 
1945, cohabitation has become more widespread. Cohabitation, in a 
sense, poses a threat to the ability of the state to control the reproductive 
behavior of people. Parker argues that, because marriage has lost its 
economic base, new ideologies have emerged that focus on the family 
instead of on marriage and on women’s role as mothers instead of as 
wives. The legislative arena is characterized by a shift from marriage 
law to family law with special emphasis on the welfare of children. This, 
according to Parker, set the conditions for the reemergence of plural 
practices of marriage. 

Although the analysis of marriage behavior and the law is not based 
on a systematic data set and draws in some instances on ad hoc explana- 
tions and speculations, Parker’s book offers two main contributions. 
First, by presenting the law as an intervening mechanism in the bar- 
gaining process between social institutions and individuals, he provides 
innovative insight into the legal system’s role in society. Second, he con- 
tributes to the growing interest in “alternative family arrangements” in 
modern societies, by revealing the historical roots of cohabitation and the 
causes for its existence. As opposed to those who view cohabitation as a 
threat to the traditional family, Parker presents it as a stage in a dynamic 
process of negotiation between individuals and social institutions. Thus, 
future patterns of marriage and family will be based on the legal (and 
practical) outcomes of these negotiations. 


Law of Desire: Temporary Marriage in Shi Iran. By Shahla Haeri. 
Syracuse, N.Y.: Syracuse University Press, 1989. Рр. xiii + 256. $39.95 
(Cloth); $14.95 (paper). 


Minoo Moallem 
University of California, Berkeley 


The Law of Desire is an original, first-hand anthropological study of 
the institution of temporary marriage (muta) in Shii Muslim religion. 
According to Shahla Haeri, muta is an institution in which marriage, 
sexuality, morality, religious laws, cultural practices, and the relation- 
ships between the sexes converge. To explain how this institution of 
temporary marriage differs, on the one hand, from permanent marriage 
and, on the other, from modern forms of prostitution, Haeri takes the 
reader through the legal interpretation of the muta before going on to 
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examine the life stories of some women and men involved in this insti- 
tution. 

According to Haeri, while marriage and sexuality are conceived by 
Shi'i ulama, or clergy, as being positive, self-affirming, and concerned 
with human needs, they nonetheless submit to the natural differences 
among women and men. With regard to these natural differences, Mus- 
lim law establishes social institutions that meet the distinct needs of men 
and women. However, the institution of marriage, whether temporary 
or permanent, is categorized as a social contract that obeys a patriarchal 
set of laws and interpretations that, by acknowledging men’s sexuality 
from an insider’s point of view, imposes an outsider’s perspective on 
women, their nature, their needs, and their wants (p. 26). Gender differ- 
entiation in the contract of temporary or permanent marriage symboli- 
cally and conceptually determines distinct roles for men and women. So 
on the surface of Shi'i doctrine, while the objective of permanent mar- 
riage (Nikah) is procreation, and women are referred to as objects to be 
bought (tamlik), the temporary marriage (Sigheh) is intended for sexual 
enjoyment and as a result women are referred to as objects to be leased 
(ijarth) (pp. 30—31). 

Haeri’s central concern in the first part of the book is with the law as 
it is imposed but not necessarily with the law as it is interpreted or 
practiced. This distinction leads Haeri to look at other facets of social 
reality in the second and third parts of the book. The three parts follow 
Haeri’s theoretical concerns about the difference between the law as 
imposed and the law as negotiated and reinterpreted in different social 
circumstances either by the мама or by social agents. By explaining and 
discussing the legal structures of permanent and temporary marriage, as 
well as the diversity of interpretations given either by Shi'i «lama or by 
individuals who use the institution, Haeri challenges the static view of 
Muslim law as an unchanging set of institutional parameters. 

By revealing the ambiguities in this form of marriage, the multiplicity 
of its meanings, alternative ways of manipulating and negotiating the 
institution, Haeri illuminates the triangular relations of social values, 
institutions, and individuals. Haeri provides an exemplary empirical 
model for a multidimensional approach wherein the complexity of social 
reality is not reduced to either social structures or social agents. 

Haeri is to be commended for choosing such a difficult subject of 
inquiry, given the fact that most people are reluctant to discuss their 
experiences about this kind of temporary marriage. Methodologically, her 
choosing to interview both men and women involved in such marriages is 
very important. The responses themselves reveal the differentiated places 
occupied by men and women in the sex/gender system and demonstrate 
the dominant position of men and the dominated position of women. The 
contractual nature of the institution of marriage does not deny the fact 
that this contract is between individuals who are members of two categor- 
ically, hierarchically differentiated social groups. Although Haeri under- 
lines the importance of an analysis of social reality that includes the 
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institution of temporary marriage, her theoretical framework does not 
help us to understand the persistence of such an institution and its com- 
patibility with the requirements of a modern society. Haeri does not 
examine the conflicts and related issues that enable different groups of 
men to appropriate women’s labor power and also women’s bodies—the 
source of this labor—for their profit. 

After the Islamic regime came to power in 1979 in Iran, the Shi'i ulama 
interpreted temporary marriage as a legitimate and morally valuable 
institution and proclaimed the superiority of this institution to the 
Western-style “free” male-female relationships (p. 210). Thus, the insti- 
tution of temporary marriage and its redefinitions have come to occupy 
an important place in the regulation of male-female relationships in Shi’i 
doctrine and furthermore constitute one important element in any study 
of the rise of Muslim fundamentalist worldviews. This issue, although 
mentioned by Haeri, is not fully elaborated in this book, and I look 
forward to future contributions by Haeri that analyze the Muslim funda- 
mentalist’s challenge to modern prescriptions of family and gender roles 
and their attempts at redefining male-female relationships and the conse- 
quent implications for women in these societies. 


Endless Crusade: Women Social Scientists and Progressive Reform. By 
Ellen Fitzpatrick. New York: Oxford University Press, 1990. Pp. 
xv +271. $35.00. 


Mary Jo Deegan 
University of Nebraska ai Lincoln 


When the University of Chicago opened in 1892 it was at the center of 
a revolution in higher education for women. For almost a quarter of a 
century it trained some of the most intelligent and capable female social 
scientists in the world. Ellen Fitzpatrick examines the largely public lives 
and the effect on policy of four women who had received their doctoral 
training at the University of Chicago by 1905: Edith Abbott, Ph.D., 
1905; Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., 1901, J.D., 1904; Katharine 
Bement Davis, Ph.D., 1899; and Frances A. Kellor, graduate student in 
sociology, 1898—1902. The women’s early lives are introduced, followed 
by a description of Chicago in the early 1890s. The interdisciplinary 
strengths of these early days is a constant theme in this section and 
throughout the book. The young professional women were advised to 
enter applied work, “the thing for which you are most fitted." The next 
chapters focus primarily on their adult careers, first on Davis's career in 
criminology, then on Kellor's work in a variety of applied areas that 
Fitzpatrick coordinates under the phrase “if sex could be eliminated,” 
and then on Abbott's and Breckinridge's academic and social policy 
work in "their own" school of civics and philanthropy. A brief epilogue 
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summarizes the women’s lives and careers from 1920 until 1957, the year 
Abbott died. 

The book will be of some interest to those who study public policy and 
the Progressive Era from a sociological perspective and for those who 
want to study the gendered nature of interdisciplinary training in social 
sciences at the University of Chicago. But, as the dust jacket suggests, 
this book will appeal primarily to historians of education, women, and 
reform. The major contributions to these historical perspectives are new 
information on Kellor’s early background, information on Davis’s rela- 
tions with the Rockefeller Foundation, and a collective study of the treat- 
ment of the four women. Since all the women were closely involved in 
sociology throughout their lives (Abbott, Breckinridge, and Kellor were 
members of the American Sociological Society and were published in the 
American Journal of Sociology, for example, and Davis frequently 
claimed the title of *sociologist"), it is disappointing from the point of 
view of sociologists that these eminent women were not linked more 
directly to sociological work, ideas, tradition, and history. But this was 
not Fitzpatrick’s intent, and so sociologists, who choose to read Fitz- 
patrick's work for sociology, must decide how much of other disciplines, 
politics, and history they wish to read to sift out bits of sociological 
relevance. In short, the direct sociological importance of this book is 
rather slim. 

The reader should also be aware of a curiously conservative interpreta- 
tion that underlies the book. Although these women were pioneers in 
women's education, sociology, social work, social policy, politics, and 
social movement organizations, Fitzpatrick rarely examines these women 
as leaders of women per se. Fitzpatrick's four subjects were embedded 
in a world of “women-identified” ideas and relationships that merit 
scholarly analysis. The words “feminism,” “patriarchy,” or “gender” 
are not found in the index, reflecting the absence of a focus on structural 
inequality based on sexism. In addition, Fitzpatrick often judges these 
brilliant intellectuals and activists rather harshly. For example, dis- 
cussing studies conducted by Abbott and Breckinridge, Fitzpatrick says 
that ^much of the impetus for the housing investigation derived from 
concerns that were essentially conservative" (p. 178). Fitzpatrick asserts 
that the women “measured what they found in Chicago's slums by 
middle-class values" (p. 178), as if wanting heat, light, and ventilation 
are concerns of only the bourgeoisie. 

Since some scholars claim that the University of Chicago had trained 
half the sociologists in the world by 1930, it behooves us to know more 
about the women who helped build that foundation. Fitzpatrick’s book 
helps document this division of labor, but it remains for sociologists to 
integrate this information into sociology's annals, history of ideas, and 
networks. 
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Les philosophes de la République. By Jean-Louis Fabiani. Paris: Les 
Editions de Minuit, 1988. Pp. 178. Fr 89. 


Naissance des “intellectuels,” 1880-1900. By Christophe Charle. Paris: 
Les Editions de Minuit, 1990. Pp. 272. Fr 149. 


Randall Collins 
University of California, Riverside 


French philosophy was not notably creative in the later 19th century and 
the early decades of the 20th century. The only figure of international 
fame was Bergson, and he had no personal disciples and little direct 
influence among French philosophers. But sociology, psychology, and 
anthropology were being created within the ranks of the philosophers. 
Creative literature ranged from naturalist novelists such as Émile Zola 
to their modernist opponents such as Stéphane Mallarmé and budding 
stars such as the young Marcel Proust. Relations among academic schol- 
arship, literature, and politics were being reorganized in a manner that 
looked forward to the existentialists of the 1930s and 1940s and to the 
upheavals of the 1960s and 1970s. The foundations were being laid for 
the spectacular French intellectual life of the 20th century. 

Jean-Louis Fabiani and Christophe Charle both draw on Pierre Bour- 
dieu's sociological perspective to bring this formative period into focus. 
Fabiani's account shows philosophy's becoming an academic profession 
after the Republic was reestablished in 1871, Catholic control of educa- 
tion was overthrown in 1880—82, and a mass public school system was 
built. Yet academic philosophy remained static, oriented toward the clas- 
sics. Fabiani indicates this intellectual conservatism derived not from the 
surrounding society but from the organization of philosophical careers. 
Those who escaped this intellectual stance were outside of the normal 
career paths: the positivists, followers of Comte or other defenders of a 
scientific worldview, were either nonacademics or held positions outside 
of philosophy (Renan was a professor of Hebrew at the Collége de France; 
Taine taught at the Ecole des Beaux Arts) the “personalist” neo- 
Kantians such as Renouvier, were similarly isolated from academic 
teaching of philosophy. 

An academic philosopher was expected to cover the whole field in an 
eclectic manner. Typically there was only one chair of philosophy per 
university. Philosophy was also taught in the lycées, the elite secondary 
schools, where a survey of philosophical classics was taught in the last 
year of instruction. Most philosophers were trained at the elite school of 
education, the Ecole Normale Supérieure (ENS) in Paris, and had to 
spend a number of years teaching in the lycées before they might receive 
positions in higher education. Bergson spent 16 years teaching at lycées, 
both in the provinces and in Paris, before finally becoming elected to the 
Collége de France; thus he never taught any university students, for in 
his later career he merely lectured to the general public from an honorific 
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position. We see the same career pattern in the 1930s with Jean-Paul 
Sartre, who went from the ENS to teaching at a provincial lycée and 
then to a Paris lycée and finally moved into the Parisian world of litera- 
ture, theatre, and political journalism. In such cases, we see philosophical 
creativity taking the form of an appeal to extraacademic audiences and 
escaping from the academic organization itself. 

The more typical route of the trained philosopher was to work one’s 
way up the academic hierarchy itself. From lycée teacher one might 
become a school inspector in the government bureaucracy, an administra- 
tor of centralized examinations, or a member of juries granting higher 
degrees. Success in such careers not only meant adhering to a conserva- 
tive intellectual canon but tended to confine one’s scholarly activity to 
producing manuals or translations and editions of the classics; it was 
acceptable to publish little or nothing. 

This school-philosophy exercised an attraction because of its self-image 
as the crown of the disciplines, the subject that brought together the 
wisdom of everything else that pupils learned. This legitimation could 
be maintained as long as philosophy was the required subject at the end 
of the secondary curriculum. Given that the lycée was largely humanistic, 
stressing classical languages, history, and literature, philosophy allied 
itself with a conservative position against the natural sciences, which had 
been excluded during the period of Catholic control of education. But 
notable advances were being made in medicine, chemistry, and other 
sciences, and, by the turn of the century, there was pressure to reform 
the curriculum and to displace the humanities and philosophy from their 
privileged positions in the sequence of requirements. Philosophers drew 
together in defense of their discipline; a majority of them either joined 
the spiritualist camp, upholding subjective and ideal values against sci- 
ence or else adopted a position of criticism against positive claims to 
knowledge. Bergson’s creativity was the most notable effort in this 
movement. 

The science/antiscience struggle also took place within the ranks of 
philosophers themselves. In the 1870s and 1880s, the most ambitious 
students of philosophy, men like Théodule Ribot, Alfred Binet, Pierre 
Janet, Emile Durkheim, and Lucien Lévy-Bruhl cast in their lot with 
the burgeoning natural sciences. They regarded their conventional philos- 
ophy teachers as an uninspiring lot and sought to carve out new scientific 
disciplines on philosophical grounds. Their ambitiousness, Fabiani ar- 
gues, can be accounted for by their family backgrounds; the creators of 
the social sciences typically came from provincial families with high cul- 
tural capital—teachers, doctors, rabbis; the spiritualist philosophers were 
more likely to come from Paris families with high economic capital and 
connections in the business or the literary worlds. 

By the 1890s, the academic world is reorganizing. Philosophy is split- 
ting. On one side there is an academic sector that attempts to uphold the 
prestige of the classics, in a nontechnical and historical manner. Here 
there would be no opening for a militancy of the logicians and the anti- 
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metaphysicians such as what was to take place in England and in Vienna; 
there would be no equivalent to logical positivism or ordinary-language 
philosophy in France. In another direction, the impulse to innovate on 
the scientific side had given rise to specialized social sciences, the anti- 
metaphysical disciplines of sociology, psychology, and anthropology; al- 
though they dealt with some traditional philosophical topics such as epis- 
temology and mind, they treated these empirically and avoided the 
technical apparatus of the English and Viennese logicians. A third wing 
was made up of the antipositivists, moving beyond their spiritualist roots 
into a militant antimodernism. This was a wing of academic philosophy 
that broke from the respectability of official careers and cast its lot with 
the literary intellectuals. Here we see the emergence of perhaps the most 
distinctive and influential trait of French intellectual life in the 20th 
century: the deprofessionalization of intellectual careers, the trading in 
of the prestige of the 19th-century professor for a life tied to the more 
exciting, and episodic, identity of the literary journalist. 

As we see in Charle’s book, the identity of the “intellectual” thus 
constituted was ambivalent along two axes. One axis is academic versus 
nonacademic. The second axis is political. Although, in the shadow of 
the 1960s, we tend to take it for granted that “intellectual” means an 
ideologist of the Left, the history of the period from about 1820 to 1930 
shows that intellectuals in politics were likely to be on either side, includ- 
ing that of the extreme Right. The Dreyfus affair, which broke out in 
1898 and whose repercussions continued into the early 1900s, mobilized 
intellectual militancy in both directions. 

The Dreyfusards (liberal/Left critics of the government and the army) 
were drawn in part from the academic world: above all from philosophy 
and history, to a lesser degree from the languages and the natural sci- 
ences; whereas anti-Dreyfusard (conservative nationalists, often pro- 
Catholic and anti-Semitic) were drawn from law, political administra- 
tion, medicine, and economics. This is a split between the more 
autonomous, academically oriented faculties and those tied to the estab- 
lishment through practical careers. Among literary, nonacademic intel- 
lectuals, the Left/Right split ran between the young and unpublished on 
the Dreyfusard side and the older, better-known writers who could afford 
to live in a bourgeois style among the anti-Dreyfusards. But anti- 
Dreyfusards also included a literary avant-garde, a journalist proletariat 
who depended for a living on popular newspapers and on ephemeral 
small magazines. The Left/Right split was in part a matter of whether 
intellectuals are autonomous and oriented toward their own community 
(either because they have academic success or because they are literary 
aspirants cut off in bohemia) or are, on the contrary, attached to the 
dominant order (again in two ways, as successful professionals or writers 
or as a proletariat eking out a living under the demands of the popular 
press). 

The intellectual world at this time, Charle argues, had become split 
over the issue of elitism. Both academic and literary worlds are stratified 
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in terms of fame and recognition; yet both worlds have as a part of their 
central identity the emphasis on culture as being above merely material 
or social advantages; both extol the realm of creativity and “merit.” 
Each of these realms has its internal conflicts, an implicit class struggle 
among aspirants, failures, modest achievers, and the stars who reap most 
of the honor. In France at the turn of the century, academics looked 
down on journalists and popular authors as crassly commercial; in return, 
writers who made their living in the commercial market charged the 
academics with elitism and a lack of social values. Both sides saw the 
other as unprincipled and unjustly privileged. 

Behind this lay a real structural transformation. The small group of 
“men of letters,” “savants,” and “poets” that constituted the creative 
and learned fields early in the 19th century had given way to a large, 
competitive, and differentiated market for cultural capital after 1880. On 
one side, the market for popular books and newspapers now offered 
lavish incomes for a few, a scramble for many; on the other side, univer- 
sity academics and secondary teachers had become more numerous, more 
encapsulated, and less honored. The intellectual professions whose mem- 
bers had turned to romanticizing a conservative past—the doctors, law- 
yers, teachers at provincial schools, aspirant novelists—were being real- 
istic when they saw the danger in the overawarding of diplomas that was 
reducing the elite status of their occupations. An attack on the egalitarian 
ideology of the liberals was a reflection of their interests. 

Here we see a parallel to Bourdieu’s analysis, in Homo Academicus 
(Cambridge: Polity, 1988), of the upheaval of the 1960s. In both cases, 
expansion of the unprivileged sector of academics, spilling over into feed- 
ing the Parisian literary/journalistic “proletariat,” created multiple lines 
of resentment. In both cases, sectors of academics and of the more suc- 
cessful media figures occupied ambivalent positions, constituting an es- 
tablishment and antiestablishment simultaneously. As Fabiani points 
out, recent “postmodernist” arguments move within the same structural 
conflicts that had emerged a century earlier. Given the likelihood of 
continual ups and downs in the market for intellectual goods, it appears 
that such struggles are a long-term feature of French intellectual life. 


The Game Planners: Transforming Canada’s Sport System. By Donald 
Macintosh and David Whitson. Montreal: McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 1990. Pp. УШ + 176. $24.95. 


James H. Frey 
Universtiy of Nevada at Las Vegas 


The Game Planners is a study of a policy transformation that has taken 
place within six national sport organizations (NSOs) in Canada. The 
transformation involves an ideological shift from an emphasis on mass 
participation in sport to a concentration of energy and resources on 
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“high-performance” or elite sport. Donald Macintosh and David Whit- 
son implemented an intensive case-study methodology that included in- 
depth interviews with NSO and government officials, document analysis, 
observation, and survey questionnaires. This research revealed not only 
an ideological shift but a structural change as well. The NSOs’ autonomy 
has been compromised by the Canadian government through the federal 
agency Sport Canada; the physical education profession turned its atten- 
tion from a participation orientation to one that emphasized the scientific 
analysis of performance, and the sports community turned to emergent 
professional occupational groups (e.g., sport medicine, sport manage- 
ment) to replace the volunteer who traditionally guided Canada’s sports 
program. Thus, The Game Planners is a study of concomitant processes 
of organizational change and professionalization. 

These trends came as the result of the bureaucratization and conse- 
quent rationalization of the Canadian government’s sport system. The 
structural change that increased the government’s intrusion into NSO 
policy-making practices was motivated by a desire for increased national 
visibility and an improved performance level in international sport. As 
a result, regional interests were subverted by national policy, the organi- 
zational structure of sport governance was centralized, and resources 
were redirected to improving performance levels. In order to enhance 
performance, the sport community had to be more knowledgeable about 
what it takes to be successful in sport. This increased complexity required 
expertise or the utilization of professionals rather than of untrained vol- 
unteers familiar with sport science and sport management. 

The Game Planners is an excellent study of the emergence of “aspir- 
ing” professions within the sport community. This study helps us under- 
stand under what conditions an occupation changes from the peripheral 
status of service work to the core status of a profession. These factors 
include the increased complexity of the task, the ability to translate new 
forms of knowledge (i.e., sport science) into occupational power, the 
ability to justify the need for full-time attention to goal achievement, and 
the establishment of a credentialing process. While the professionaliza- 
tion of sport occupations has been successful, the ability of these profes- 
sionals to influence policy has been minimized by the bureaucratic control 
the government has imposed on the NSOs and affiliated sport organiza- 
tions. Thus, professional autonomy and ideology have been subordinated 
to state policy. These professionals are also in conflict with remnants of 
the volunteer administration who retain some control of sport organiza- 
tions. In addition, the professionals were engaged in steering Canada’s 
sport system to elite performance while talking at the same time about 
*democratizing" the sport system in order to appeal to the volunteer 
component. Clearly, this was an exercise in public relations to co-opt 
those interested in mass sport participation. The government, supported 
by the new professionals, was moving the sport system to a singular 
emphasis on elite, high-performance sport. A rational, efficient, 
expertise-based planning apparatus was required to reach this goal. 
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The stress on high-performance sport had its costs, however. The ma- 
jor casualty of this emphasis was the derogation of the government’s 
goals of equality. Ethnic, regional, class, and gender equality is not found 
in the newly formed bureaucratic sport system since such equality seemed 
to be an obstacle to reaching high-performance goals. Few women are 
in administration, Francophones are underrepresented at all levels, the 
wealthy urban centers prevail over the poorer rural jurisdictions, and 
upper-class males are more prominent, particularly as athletes. 

The Game Planners is an excellent account of what can happen in 
a merger of professional occupational development and organizational 
change. The sport occupations’ desire for professional status was 
matched with the Canadian government’s emphasis on high perfor- 
mance, The developing field of sport science provided the opportunity 
for a successful marriage. The authors are not happy with this transfor- 
mation. Elite sports and the interests of capital, such as nation building 
and international prestige, have pushed aside mass participation and 
equity as acceptable policies. According to the authors, sport needs to be 
reclaimed from the sport professionals by the grass-roots organizations, 
which are in a better position to maintain democratic premises in policy 
formation. 

The Game Planners is an intriguing study in the relation of the rational- 
ization of an activity that is ordinarily and naively considered to be 
above such processes (1.е., sport). Most contemporary institutions have 
undergone a similar transformation; sport is no different. Sociologists of 
sport and those who study complex organizations could use The Game 
Planners as a resource in their analyses of how sport and society are 
interrelated. 


Charismatic Capitalism: Direct Selling Organisations in America. By 
Nicole Woolsey Biggart. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1989. Pp. 
xii+ 223. $24.95 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Charles W. Smith 
Queens College, CUNY 


Charismatic Capitalism: Direct Selling Organisations in America joins a 
growing list of socioeconomic studies that underscore the value of 
applying sociological understanding to activities that have often been 
considered purely economic in nature. As the subtitle of this book indi- 
cates, the particular economic practices that are the subject of this study 
are direct-selling organizations (DSOs). More specifically, Biggart focuses 
on network DSOs such as Amway, Tupperware, and Mary Kay Cos- 
metics. 

Biggart's basic thesis is that DSOs cannot be explained or understood 
purely in neoclassical economic or rational organizational terms. Rather, 
it is necessary to apply more general sociological notions and to place 
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DSOs within their proper cultural and structural contexts. This Biggart 
does by presenting & broad history of DSOs, including a more detailed 
analysis of the effect of the 1930s’ Depression on the growth of DSOs. 
part of this analysis, she shows how differences in supply and demand 
of labor and goods influence the relative emphasis given to production 
and selling in modern capitalism. 

Biggart argues that the dominant American work ethic, specifically 
the pervasive American belief in the virtue of entrepreneurialism, has 
played a central role in the growth of DSOs. She similarly finds it useful 
to view the growth of DSOs in terms of historical limitations placed on 
female participation in the work force; DSOs provided an opportunity 
for part-time employment that allowed participants to fulfill family obli- 
gations. Biggart further argues that DSOs, by using established family 
and friendship networks, charismatic leadership, and status enhance- 
ments, are able to work around and with factors that are at odds with 
more usual bureaucratic organizations. Her discussion of the "family" 
language of DSOs is particularly fascinating. Salespersons in the Mary 
Kay Cosmetics DSO are referred to as the “sisterhood”; organizational 
systems are commonly referred to as families or "genealogies." There 
are equally engrossing descriptions of organizational meetings and award 
dinners as well as some of the particular management techniques em- 
ployed by some of the charismatic leaders who direct these organizations. 

As one who shares Biggart's views of the value of socioeconomic re- 
search, I have little doubt that Biggart's study supports her basic thesis. 
'The book has the added value of providing rich and extensive details 
about DSOs; her description of network DSOs is particularly fascinating. 
Such networks constitute a most interesting and unique social life form, 
both structurally and ideologically. Her suggestive discussion of compar- 
ative cross-cultural successes and failures of DSOs is equally compelling. 
Here again Biggart indicates how ideological and structural factors, such 
as the extent of welfare benefits and worker organization, have both 
supported and impeded the growth of DSOs in Europe and Asia. 

My major criticism of the book is that it often seems to adopt what 
could be called an upbeat DSO management position. These organiza- 
tions may be the salvation that they are presented to be for some. Biggart 
herself, however, presents enough facts regarding turnover, low salary 
scales, and exploitative management practices to dispute the generally 
positive stance toward DSOs that pervades her analysis. To a large extent 
Ithink this generally positive view is because Biggart's interview sample 
draws primarily on those who have been relatively successful in direct 
sales, and she relies highly on management publications and records. 

I was also disappointed by the limited use of related works by an 
ever-growing number of sociologists studying a range of economic mar- 
kets. I, like Biggart, am a great admirer of Max Weber, but I believe 
Biggart’s account would have profited from being tied a little less to 
Weber and more to contemporary related works. Here I have in mind 
the extensive ethnographic work by such authors as Robert Prus and 
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others associated with the Marketplace Exchange newsletter as well as 
the work of many associated with the Society for the Advancement of 
Socio-Economics. To be fair to Biggart, it should be noted that many of 
these authors have only recently emerged. There is the added fact that 
Biggart comes to her subject from an organizational background, 
whereas much of the uncited literature has its roots in symbolic interac- 
tionalism and political economy. 

To a large extent my criticism reflects my desire for more. I would 
have liked to hear more from those who have left the various DSOs. I 
would also have appreciated hearing more about the ways individuals 
have forced DSOs to change over the years. Since most DSO salespersons 
work part-time, I would also have been interested in getting a better 
handle on the other types of employment that they might pursue. While 
these may be considered critical comments, they reveal the interest gener- 
ated by the book. Socioeconomics in general and the sociology of markets 
in particular have reemerged in recent years as important areas of socio- 
logical concern. Biggart’s book underscores the value of pursuing this 
trend. 


Culture Control and Commitment: A Study af Work Organization and 
Work Attitudes in the United States and Japan. By James В. Lincoln 
and Arne L. Kalleberg. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1990. 
Pp. xiit+ 291. $44.50. 


Carmi Schooler 
National Institute of Mental Health 


Culture Control and Commitment deals with an extremely timely 
subject—the determinants of work attitudes in the United States and 
Japan. In contrast to many books on this subject it uses a state-of-the-art 
data base for sampling and for gathering individual and organizational 
data. Factories and their employees in a selected set of industries in 
two comparable regions (Indianapolis and Atsugi) were sampled. Of the 
selected factories, about 45% participated (52 in the United States, 46 in 
Japan) and allowed researchers to gather data about plant structure, 
technologies, management practices, and so forth. About 70% of the 
sampled employees (4,567 in the United States, 3,735 in Japan) filled out 
a questionnaire on their work attitudes, job situations, and backgrounds. 
These data were collected with a sophisticated awareness of the difficul- 
ties that beset cross-cultural studies. The research and analytic designs 
evidence an almost total command of the literature on organizational 
research in general and on Japan in particular. 

These resources are used to test the theoretically and practically impor- 
tant hypothesis “that the dedication and commitment of Japanese work- 
ers derive from Japan's leading edge status as an adopter and imple- 
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menter of a new and highly successful technology of organization and 
control” (p. 28). Examining the organizational differences between Japa- 
nese and U.S. plants in their study, James R. Lincoln and Arne L. 
Kalleberg observe: “What we find striking are the parallels between the 
portrait of the Japanese organization and structures and practices which 
other streams of organizational theory and research identify with commit- 
ment-maximizing corporatist forms of organizational control” (p. 180). 

When they go on to look at the degree to which organizational features 
affect employees’ organizational commitment and job satisfaction, they 
find that “whether in Japan or the US, ‘Japanese-style’ decision- 
making . . . and welfare services . . . enhance commitment and... 
satisfaction” (р. 247). Lincoln and Kalleberg conclude: “As in any large- 
scale empirical study . . . our findings are complex and lend themselves 
to few pat interpretations. Nevertheless, they have yielded a portrait of 
the Japanese workforce as more committed to the company. . . . More- 
over, our findings of Japan-US differences in the decision-making struc- 
tures and welfare programs of firms and in the responses of employees 
to these structures provide strong evidence that at least part of any com- 
mitment advantage enjoyed by the Japanese manufacturing economy 
derives from wider implementation of certain elements of welfare corpo- 
ratist control" (p. 254). 

Although they are not strong enough to lead to a basic rejection of 
Lincoln and Kalleberg's empirical findings, I have reservations about 
these conclusions. Among my methodological concerns is that LISREL 
analyses are used to do things that cannot be done with the data (e.g., 
the appropriate instrumentation is insufficient to permit the modeling of 
the reciprocal effects of organizational commitment and job satisfaction). 
On the other hand, LISREL is not used to develop multiple-item indices 
of variables causally prior to organizational commitment or job satisfac- 
tion, although error in causally prior measures leads to greater distortions 
in causal estimates than does error in causally later ones. Í am also 
concerned with the subjectivity of the job-complexity scale. It certainly 
would not have hurt to subject it to confirmatory factor analysis along 
with the closeness of supervision and autonomy scales. 

As someone who has spent decades demonstrating that people's occu- 
pational conditions (e.g., substantive complexity) affect their psychologi- 
cal functioning and values, I also have trouble in accepting Lincoln and 
Kalleberg's *overarching hypothesis . . . that facets of the work role 
such as complexity, supervision, or autonomy have relatively little to do 
with the shaping of values which to a large degree are formed outside 
the workplace" (p. 127). Accepting such an hypothesis may simplify 
causal analyses, but it leaves me wondering about the degree to which 
reported relationships reflect hidden reciprocal effects of occupational 
conditions on values. 

My final concern is brought about by the number of quotations of the 
“expert” views of various Wall Street Journal reporters in the concluding 
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section. Somehow, having carried out what is certainly the most exten- 
sive and, for all of my complaints, the most methodologically sophisti- 
cated comparative study of the effects of work organization in Japan 
and the United States, the authors should have been able to relate their 
conclusions more closely to the body of empirical research on how cul- 
tural, institutional, economic, and psychological levels of phenomena 
interact in Japan. Perhaps this is too much to ask. Even without doing 
so, Lincoln and Kalleberg have added much to what we know about 
culture, control, and commitment in Japanese and American workplaces. 


Gay Priests. Edited by James G. Wolf. New York: Harper & Row, 1989. 
Pp. xxiii +216. $17.95. 


Bob Blauner 
University of California, Berkeley 


In 1984 James Wolf, then a graduate student at the University of Chi- 
cago, was asked by a group of gay priests to conduct a survey on sexuality 
and the priesthood. When his first attempt at a random sample of all 
U.S. priests produced only a 3196 response rate, he decided to use a 
snowball sample instead. In a long opening chapter, Wolf both summa- 
rizes the data from the 101 self-identified gay priests who completed his 
questionnaire and provides a concise summary of the Catholic church's 
position on homosexuality. 

'The heart of the book is the essays that follow, in which four priests 
reflect on the sociological, theological, and personal aspects of their expe- 
riences in coming to terms with the contradictions inherent in their con- 
flicting statuses. 'The consensus from both these essays and the survey is 
tbat the vast majority of gay priests have come to accept their homosexu- 
ality. Because of the unusual circumstances and the depth of their vision, 
these coming-out stories have a special power and poignancy. And, al- 
though most feel that the ideal of a celibate priesthood needs revision, 
for straight as well as gay Catholics, some gay priests apparently have 
chosen to adhere to it, whereas others believe in acting on their needs 
for love and sexual expression. Even if these men do not experience guilt 
and self-rejection, their conflicts are still considerable. Celibacy seems to 
take a special toll on gay priests. They experience the loneliness of not 
being able to consummate relationships, the loneliness of having to hide 
an essential part of their being from all but a few intimates, and a more 
general feeling of being “abandoned by God,” а statement with which 
43% of the sample concur (p. 22). They deal with this loneliness through 
therapy, through counseling with spiritual advisers (usually other gay 
priests), and through clandestine support groups. 

Yet they remain committed to the church and the priesthood and gain 
great satisfaction from their ministries. They view gayness as a special 
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gift, one that has given them “feminine” qualities of compassion, soft- 
ness, and integrity that help them, especially in counseling the down- 
trodden. This is the thesis of Thompson in his essay, “A Christian Spir- 
ituality,” and of Edwards in “Invisible Gifts." (Both names are 
pseudonyms.) Edwards provides profound insights on the origins of ho- 
mosexuality and the inner struggle for self-acceptance. Thompson is quite 
lucid in his discussion of love, intimacy, and the connections between 
homophobia and the suppressed desire of men for warmth and intimacy 
with other men. 

For someone like myself for whom formal religion and devout belief 
have always been enigmas, these essays begin to make a little clearer the 
meaning and appeal of Christianity. There is philosophy as well as sociol- 
ogy in this volume, for example, as in this quote, “God gives each of us 
the opportunity to choose the spirit by which we are going to live. We 
can choose the spirit of arrogance, the spirit of competition, the spirit of 
sex, the spirit of power, the spirit of fear” (p. 124). Thompson tries to 
live by the “spirit of integrity.” He goes on to tell how the spirit of God 
led him to gay bars and adult bookstores, a statement that will probably 
strike some readers as blasphemous. But Thompson explains that “in 
these dark inner sanctums,” he was compelled to face his own fear and 
his real self. For many of these priests, the gay culture, as represented 
in the bar scene, provided an important haven and sense of community 
during periods of isolation and played a critical role in the coming-out 
process, after which they “no longer find the need to frequent these 
places” (p. 125). 

I hope that this book will be read widely, since it is a work that can 
do much to counter the homophobia of the general public. Gay Priests 
will also be valuable for both students and scholars in the area of sexual- 
ity as well as that of religion. And it will find a sizable audience in the 
population of gay priests themselves, if their numbers are as large as all 
the authors believe. (The proportion of all priests whose sexual orienta- 
tion is more gay than straight, according to the average estimates of 
the 101 priests questioned, is 48.5% of ordained priests and 55.1% of 
seminarians.) 

As for the officials of the church, we can assume that the Catholic 
establishment has always known that a significant proportion of its priest- 
hood has been homosexual. But until recently, when a number of priests 
have become stricken with AIDS, it had been possible to keep this knowl- 
edge hidden. The publication of this important book can only hasten the 
day when the church hierarchy is forced to confront the contradiction 
between its official position on sexual love—inside and outside the 
priesthood—and the realities of present-day human behavior. 
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Disorders of Destre: Sex and Gender in Modern American Sexology. 
By Janice M. Irvine. Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1990. Pp. 
xii--345. $34.95. 


Arlene J. Stein 
University of California, Berkeley 


If the profession of sexology had its way, writes Janice Irvine, it would 
become our primary arbiter of culturally normative sexual behavior and 
gender relations. But after more than half a century spent advising people 
on how to improve their sex lives, the control "sexual science" exerts 
over our health and habits remains partial and tentative. This is true 
even though the terrain of sexuality appears ideally situated for the con- 
solidation of expert power: Americans are highly anxious and ambivalent 
about sex, sexual norms change quickly and often inexplicably, and sex 
is a subject about which most individuals have only fragmentary knowl- 
edge. These favorable conditions, however, have not ensured the pro- 
fession's success, and most Ámericans continue to view sexology as 
pseudoscience and sex researchers with derision, as encapsulated in the 
comments of a former president of the Society for Scientific Study of Sex: 
“My goal is to make people take our field seriously, so that, when we 
say we are sexual researchers, people will no longer laugh." 

Disorders of Desire is a comprehensive, nuanced investigation into 
why people still laugh. The author, a sociologist also trained in sexology, 
combines an outsider’s perspective with an insider's knowledge of the 
field to explore the professionalization of modern American sexology and 
its underlying ideologies, the role of sexology in the historical construction 
of sexual disease and a biomedically negotiated consolidation, and the 
field's relationship to shifting political, cultural, economic, and demo- 
graphic variables. She shares Michel Foucault's interest in tracing the 
genealogy of our cultural discourses on sex and gender and the assump- 
tions of power hidden within them, but while Foucault paints in broad 
brush strokes, traversing centuries and cultures, Irvine's study is much 
more manageable and, as a result, more convincing. 

The author finds a consistent tension between "sexual politics" and 
“sexual science.” Sexology presents itself as an interrogation into “essen- 
tial" human truths external to sexual politics and social forces, oblivious 
to the fact that those social forces have shaped the profession and its 
object of inquiry at every step of the way. Intent on expanding the market 
for their services, sexologists have sought to consolidate their status as 
experts who can ameliorate sexual problems while failing to see that 
factors internal to the profession cannot guarantee successful profession- 
alization. “Relationships to the public, to dominant social institutions, 
and to cultural developments are crucial. A profession is most successful 
if it can reflect the dominant values of a society while simultaneously 
addressing public concerns" (p. 76). But it is the very nature of sexual 
behavior and norms, its being always in flux, that makes the consider- 
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ation of public concerns absolutely necessary and, at the same time, 
potentially subversive of the field of sexology. Such a recognition would 
require the profession of sexology to radically revise its constitutive vision 
of itself and reevaluate the sexual essentialism on which it is based. 
Paradoxically, it is a contradiction that drives sexologists to become ever 
more vigilant in their commitment to science. 

The core of the book is an analysis of the ways in which sexology 
attempts to structure and negotiate the sex/gender system in order to 
demystify what Irvine calls our accepted “sexual belief systems.” Despite 
growing diversity in the ranks of sexologists, particularly since the 1960s, 
the author finds that the normative values operating within the profession 
remain virtually constant. The male sexual experience is universalized 
as the model for healthy human functioning, the heterosexual dyad is 
held up as the ideal, and sexuality is itself, not surprisingly, seen as an 
“object” fit for biomedical investigation. While sexologists’ desire to 
strike a blow against antisex attitudes is at least partly progressive, says 
Irvine, their downplaying of the social construction of sexuality and its 
intersection with gender and their false universalization of a specific set 
of historical and social relations render them, in the end, a conservative 
force. This dynamic is played out in two major projects of scientific 
sexology—the provision of sex therapy and research in gender-related 
issues. 

In a chapter entitled “Boys Will Be Girls: Contemnorary Research оп 
Gender,” one of the more compelling parts of the book, Irvine describes 
how some sexologists, beginning in the 1960s, moved more into research 
on the origins and development of masculine and feminine behavior in 
an attempt to explain “gender failures." They saw gender identity, gen- 
der role, and sexual preference as naturally linked, a normative construc- 
tion that sociologist Barbara Ponse has called the “principle of consis- 
tency” (Identities in the Lesbian World [Westport, Conn.: Greenwood, 
1978). While Kinsey, Masters and Johnson, and other researchers at 
times urged a loosening of cultural stereotypes of masculinity and femi- 
ninity on the grounds that “diversity” was natural, their belief that 
homosexuality and gender “dysphoria” were biologically rooted “condi- 
tions” paved the way for sexologists to develop and implement programs 
for the surgical reassignment of sex. But such programs, says Irvine, 
only serve to reify gender and show how futile is the effort to impose 
order on the inherently disorderly universe of gender and sexual be- 
havior. 

This critique of the normative biases of sex research, and of the static 
biological model of sexuality implicit in it, is not in itself particularly 
new, having been made by feminist and gay activists and social scientists 
since the late 1960s. Where Irvine does break new ground is in showing 
how it is precisely by this omission and distortion that the sexological 
enterprise dooms itself to marginality—people laugh at sexology, in large 
part, because they know it does not really work. This is something that 
Michel Foucault, who believed that the texts of medical experts exert a 
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near-total grip on their objects of study, did not see. For this reason, 
Irvine’s more nuanced investigation is all the more sociologically com- 
pelling. 


Women for Hire: Prostitution and Sexuality in France after 1850. By 
Alain Corbin. Translated by Alan Sheridan. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 
University Press, 1990. Pp. xviii+ 478. 


Kathleen Barry 
Pennsylvania State Untversity 


Prostitution, because it has been typically considered a sexually driven 
cultural universal, has been marginalired as a subject for scholarly, histor- 
ical study. Even the new social history of sexuality, although encouraged 
by Foucault's study of the subject, essentializes sexuality, treating it as 
being libidinally driven by desire, an approach that continues to ascribe 
prostitution to inevitability and therefore to ahistorical universalism. 

Alain Corbin's history of prostitution in France since 1850 is a major, 
if problematic, contribution to historical research that succeeds in placing 
venality, or sex for money, in a social history that intersects with and is 
shaped by changing economic and political conditions. The subject of this 
work is the brothel and its rise and downfall through official government 
regulation in late 19th-century France. And the author succeeds in his 
goal of discerning coherence between (male) sexual need and the struc- 
tural, behavioral, discursive, and political aspects of sexuality. Regulated 
or state-supervised prostitution as it emerged in discourse in France in 
the 1850s and was enacted into law in the post-Commune 1870s began 
from an intention to repress or control all forms of extramarital sexuality. 
Its proponents (falsely) believed that putting prostitution into state- 
regulated brothels would take it off the streets, thus providing in a limited 
way for men's extramarital sexual needs while trying to contain them. 
Because prostitution was regulated, police records were kept and Corbin 
is able to support his research with statistical as well as qualitative detail. 
He clearly demonstrates how the rise in prostitution after 1880 was asso- 
ciated with conspicuous consumption and produced a large variety in 
kinds of brothels as well as an increase in the diversity of sexual practices 
for sale. All of this was accompanied by an aggravation in pimping and 
trafficking in women. 

Corbin is able to trace the failure of regulationism to its shift from 
attempting to contain extramarital sexuality to trying to provide for a 
changing male consumer demand characterized by an increased taste for 
adultery and seduction. What is evident is that regulation and therefore 
the state contributed to the expansion instead of the control of prostitu- 
tion. Corbin contextualizes the social changes in the discourses (anarchist, 
socialist, feminist) that emerged in response to regulation. In doing so, 
he provides an interesting and curious history of the abolitionist move- 
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ment that arose to free women from regulation, but not as a human-rights 
response to prostitution as often happens today. 

Corbin succeeds in retrieving prostitution from myth and social pre- 
sumption by placing it in verifiable reality. But the major weakness of 
this work is that, in his portrayal of prostitution as an institution shaped 
by changing male sexual desire, Corbin never offers a criticism of the 
sexist practice of establishing an industry of sex to satisfy that desire. He 
has therefore been able to avoid the feminist critique of sexuality that 
rejects the automatic assumption that men have the right to subordinate 
women and discriminate against them because of alleged sexual desires 
or needs or drives. The author should not have ventured into the contem- 
porary period, which he says he does reluctantly, because when he speaks 
of contemporary prostitution as “the free exercise of venal sex” (p. 367) 
he reduces his important study to sexual liberalism, so often criticized in 
feminist research, and makes it one more justification for prostitution. 
While he historicizes both the rise and failure of regulation and examines 
it through the evidence of shifting male sexual desire, he dissociates this 
historical movement from the very force that moves history: power rela- 
tions, which Foucault, in his history of sexuality, made as central. 

While limited in terms of a critical history of the power relations that 
shape venality, this study holds significant contemporary relevance be- 
yond that identified by the author. The history of regulation and the rise 
of abolition movements are extremely important to us today. If we do 
not pay particular attention to the failures of regulation so well developed 
by Corbin, we will find ourselves repeating history, particularly with the 
contemporary concern over AIDS and the tendency to look to the regu- 
lated brothel to control its transmission by prostitutes. But regulation has 
achieved none of its aims, including the control of contagious diseases. It 
is yet another excuse for expanding prostitution. Therefore this book is 
important for its implications of contemporary public policy on these 
issues. 


Fraternity Gang Rape: Sex, Brotherhood and Privilege on Campus. By 
Peggy Reeves Sanday. New York: New York University Press, 1990. 
Pp. xxv + 201. $19.95. 


Michael S. Kimmel 
State University of New York at Stony Brook 


Gang rape has become something of an epidemic on college campuses. 
Referred to euphemistically as “pulling train" or a "gang bang,” gang 
rape is a brutal sexual victimization, most often by a group of fraternity 
brothers or members of an athletic team. The victim, often rendered 
unconscious by spiked drinks or drugs at a fraternity party, is unable to 
resist. Afterward, the men rationalize the event in terms of a sexual 
encounter that brought them together as brothers. The woman, often 
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riddled with shame and fear, believes that she brought her rape on 
herself. 

When a gang rape occurred at the University of Pennsylvania where 
anthropologist Peggy Reeves Sanday teaches, she decided to decipher the 
meaning of gang rape to its perpetrators as well as to its victims. Sanday, 
the author of pioneering studies on rape as a cultural system—her cross- 
cultural surveys developed a scale that determined the likelihood of a 
culture being “rape prone"—underscored the ways in which rape was a 
cultural vehicle that initiated men into masculine roles and circumscribed 
aggression of young males toward one another by redirecting it toward 
women. In particular, Sanday found that, “whenever men build and 
give allegiance to a mystical, enduring, all-male social group, the dispar- 
agement of women is, invariably, an important ingredient of the mystical 
bond, and sexual aggression the means by which the bond is renewed" 
(pp. 19—20). Rape keeps all men privileged, regardless of individual be- 
havior; rape terrorizes all women, including those who are not raped. 

In Fraternity Gang Rape, Sanday analyzes the different discourses 
employed by various groups after the rape. These groups include the 
campus judiciary committee, the fraternity and sorority systems, the 
campus and local newspapers, and the students themselves. Fraternity 
members rationalized male sexual aggression by defining it as “a песез- 
sary, indeed natural, ingredient of male sexual expression and heterosex- 
ual masculine identity” (p. 73). Women are the agents of control; rape, 
therefore, represents a woman’s failure to exercise effective control. The 
campus judiciary committees and campus and local newspapers ex- 
pressed horror at the violation of individual rights, while the fraternities 
and sororities either condoned it or distanced themselves from the of- 
fending fraternity’s excessive actions. Many students, including some 
women, blamed the victim, who, they believed, should have known the 
risks at the fraternity party. Only feminists saw the systematic nature of 
male sexual aggression. 

And, frankly, Sanday is furious about it. This book is an angry book, 
a book that rages against the mechanisms of male domination through 
sexual terrorism. She drops whatever veneer of social scientific objectiv- 
ity she had possessed in her earlier cross-cultural studies. Her prose smol- 
ders in a social-science based, journalistic reportage. She may write of 
discourses, but, as far as Sanday is concerned, all discourses other than 
that of the victim are really lies. Although she adopts a postmodernist 
language of deconstruction, Sanday’s aim is more to tear the smug veneer 
of privilege off the entire organization of gender relations. 

Some readers may find this rhetorical style unsettling; I found it power- 
fully moving and analytically provocative. Sanday embeds gang rape in 
a constellation of sexual aggression and male bonding, exploring the links 
between them. We are most likely to find gang rape in male groups in 
which bonds of brotherhood are exalted to a mystical level; in such an 
institution—fraternities, athletic teams— "party sex is the glue that binds 
the brothers to the fraternity body” (p. 37). The erotically charged homo- 
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social (and homosexual) theme is not lost on Sanday, who argues that, 
through gang rape, “by sharing the same sexual object, the brothers are 
having sex with each other as well” (p. 110). 

Sanday’s intention, though, leads to some analytic excesses of her own. 
She argues that the fraternity brothers’ “concern with sexual potency 
and social success in the male heterosexual role masks a deep fear, hatred, 
and fascination with homosexuality,” unable to imagine that some forms 
of homosociality, even intense, homosocial bonding, are not, by defini- 
tion, sexual. 

In later chapters, Sanday extends the argument to include sustained 
attacks on fraternities in general as props of male privilege and of initia- 
tion rituals in particular as moments of the reproduction of male domina- 
tion. “As long as exclusive male clubs exist in a society that privileges 
men as а social category,” she writes, “we must recognize that collective 
sexual aggression provides a ready stage on which some men represent 
their social privilege and introduce adolescent boys to their future place 
in the status hierarchy” (p. 20). 

Obviously, this is powerful stuff. If the college or university at which 
AJS readers teach has a fraternity and sorority system, this book will be 
useful in understanding the way those organizations not only construct 
the gender relations between women and men on campus but also provide 
а map of male domination that members can take with them for the rest 
of their lives. 


A General Theory of Crime. By Michael R. Gottfredson and Travis 
Hirschi. Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1990. Pp. xvi+297. 
$39.50 (cloth); $12.95 (paper). 


Charles R. Tittle 
Washington State University 


Michael R. Gottfredson and Travis Hirschi have produced many provoc- 
ative papers, with themes that include an interpretation of the age/crime 
relationship, a distinction between crime and criminality, a theory of 
white-collar crime, critiques of longitudinal methodology, and challenges 
to the influential criminal-career paradigm. Here those themes are syn- 
sized within a general theory of crime that contends that crime is a 
product of weak self-control combined with criminal opportunity. 

Their argument is not as simple as the statement above, however, and 
the intellectual process leading to the theory is pregnant with important 
observations about human nature, criminological thought, and empirical 
issues. The authors define crime independently of law as “acts of force 
or fraud undertaken in pursuit of self-interest” (p. 15). Crime, including 
white-collar crime and "organized" crime, is characterized as un- 
planned, unspecialized, and of little or no real benefit to offenders— 
basically impulsive behavior by “losers” seeking quick gratification. As 
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such, crime reflects a behavioral pattern that includes things like having 
accidents, smoking, and defaulting on debts. Gottfredson and Hirschi 
conclude that such personal irresponsibility, of which crime is a part, is 
due to poor self-control, which, in turn, stems mainly from ineffective 
socialization in which parents have failed to monitor and correct misbe- 
havior. 

Since all criminals are motivated by self-interest, the cause of crime is 
said to be the failure of internal controls. However, even for an individual 
with weak self-control, criminal acts are not inevitable nor is his or her 
rate of offending constant throughout life. Rather, the probability of 
criminal behavior is partly a function of opportunity—easy availability 
of objects of force or fraud in situations that imply low costs to the 
potential offender—and of age. Hence, there are three components to 
crime: weak self-control, opportunity, and an inherent, inexplicable ten- 
dency for it to increase up to the late teenage years of individuals and 
then to decline steadily. 

This book presents powerful arguments, turns many neat phrases, 
shows that much criminology is confused about its purpose or blind to 
its inconsistencies, demonstrates the profound implications of its argu- 
ment for criminology, generally, and for the ways it is studied, specifi- 
cally, and will almost convince a reader that black is white. Certainly 
the book will generate research and will provoke debate about the theory 
and its related arguments. Controversy is guaranteed because the authors 
take extreme positions, among which is the denial of any relevance of 
sociological variables, including those in Hirschi’s earlier theory of social 
control. The authors’ position here is that all social factors that might 
motivate criminal behavior are irrelevant because no special motive is 
required and asserts that all social factors that have been presumed to 
restrain criminal behavior are themselves indicators of self-control. For 
instance, people who appear to be prevented from committing acts of 
fraud or force by social bonds are actually refraining from crime because 
of the self-control that originally influenced them to form constraining 
social relationships. 

There is much of value in this work: it represents a rare attempt at 
general theory; it recognizes the futility of glorifying minutiae while ne- 
glecting overarching patterns; it challenges the current enthusiasm for 
longitudinal work, using a theoretical and an empirical rationale; and it 
sets forth some good ideas, based on a better concept of crime. Indeed, 
this is one of the most important books in criminology in the past 20 
years. However, its unnecessary extremity will alienate many; it has 
already forced its authors into intellectual contortions. 

For example, although a distinction between criminality (the propen- 
sity) and crime (the event) was presumably developed to deal with the 
age/crime problem, the authors continue to insist that there is no explana- 
tion for the usual decline in offending after the peak years nor any need 
for one. Crime declines with age simply because it does; therefore, theo- 
ries are only required to account for stable differences between offenders 
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and nonoffenders. Yet, it seems sensible to apply the general theory itself 
to argue that crime declines with adulthood because criminal opportunity 
declines, particularly since the concept of opportunity incorporates an 
idea of cost, one element of which could be social control. But having 
stated two extreme views, an earlier one about age and crime and the 
new one presented in the book that says that no sociological variable 
can make a difference, the authors apparently feel compelled to deny 
explanation, even if it means undermining the full import of their own 
theory. 

Similarly, claiming that all crime is alike forces Gottfredson and 
Hirschi to depict most white-collar crime as irrational and disorganized, 
despite much evidence that many corporate entities, governmental offi- 
cials, and high-status individuals use fraud and force in carefully planned 
ways to enrich themselves and preserve their positions. Characterizing all 
crime the same way seems to reflect the authors’ peculiar, confrontational 
approach to criminology rather than empirical or logical necessity. Their 
theory, with a little modification, could easily accommodate the idea that 
strong, as well as weak, self-control can lead to force or fraud in the 
service of self-interest, with actual probabilities and types of crime de- 
pending on interactions between degree of self-control and kinds of ор- 
portunity. 

Despite such flaws or, perhaps, idiosyncracies, this is an excellent 
book. Nobody interested in crime and deviance can afford to ignore it. 


Chinese Subculiure and Criminality: Non-traditional Crime Groups т 
America. By Ko-lin Chin. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1990. Pp. 
ху + 189. $39.95. 


Bernard М. Meltzer 
Central Michigan University 


Are Triads (originally, Chinese secret societies), tongs (self-help associa- 
tions formed by Chinese immigrants), and street gangs part of an interna- 
tional Chinese Mafia? Will Chinese crime groups in the United States 
supplant Italian crime groups and become the major organized-crime 
problem in this country? Are the emergence of Triads, tongs, and gangs 
and the dramatic increase in Asian heroin in the United States causally 
related? This book, apparently based on a doctoral dissertation, ad- 
dresses these questions. 

Employing ethnographic interviews, participant observation, official 
reports and documents, and newspapers and magazines, Ko-lin Chin 
presents the early and recent history of the Triads, tongs, and street 
gangs, a description of the operations of these groups in the United States, 
and an analysis of the structure and activities of the gangs in particular. 
He introduces his study by pointing out that a major factor in the growth 
of Chinese crime in this country has been the dramatic increase in Chi- 
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nese immigration since 1965. This increase was stimulated, of course, by 
the liberalized Immigation and Naturalization Act of that year. Of at 
least equal importance in the generation of Chinese criminal gangs have 
been the basic norms and values of the Triad societies, which include 
the “thirty-six strategies,” prescribing various criminal acts. 

Originally for the most part political organizations that began in 17th- 
century China, the Triads became diverted (particularly in Hong Kong) 
to criminal activities. The magnitude of these activities is suggested by 
two facts: the number of Triad members in Hong Kong is estimated at 
160,000 (about 3% of the population) and Triad operations extend to the 
Netherlands and Australia, as well as to the United States. Chin tells us 
that the already established tongs and street gangs are manifestations of 
Triad subculture, and, unsurprisingly, that the more than 30 tongs found 
in this country are located almost exclusively in Chinatowns. Using New 
York’s Chinatown as an extended illustration, Chin tries to show that 
Chinatowns tend to be disorganized communities. They are culturally 
diverse (with residents who come from China, Hong Kong, Taiwan, 
Vietnam, and other Southest Asia countries), lacking in structural inte- 
gration (with few resources to sponsor community improvements), and 
politically fragmented (divided between support of the Kuomintang and 
the Chinese Communists). 

In discussing the development of Chinese gang delinquency, Chin ad- 
duces the usual array of “causative factors”: school problems, family 
problems, and lack of employment opportunities. To these he adds role 
models provided by tong elders. He then presents “a causal model of 
Chinese gang delinquency” that emphasizes Wolfgang and Ferracuti’s 
subculture-of-violence views and the thesis of social or community disor- 
ganization propounded by Thrasher and Shaw and McKay. 

A chapter on “Criminal Patterns of Chinese Gangs” details the form 
and extent of each pattern. Protection of gambling houses operated by 
tong members is common; but so is “protection” sold to between 80% 
and 90% of Asian businesses. Robbery, while common, tends to be a 
free-lance activity rather than gang directed. Operating houses of prosti- 
tution, drug trafficking, and gang violence are other frequent activities. 
The gangs are especially numerous in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Моп- 
terey Park, and New York City, but are also found in Oakland, Chicago, 
Boston, Dallas, Houston, Arlington (Virginia), Washington, and other 
cities. The largest of the gangs, in California, has between 600 and 700 
members, of whom about 200 are hard-core. On the other hand, the 
largest number of gangs are located in New York City. 

Chin presents data on demographic characteristics of gang members, 
structural and dynamic features of the gangs, and gang norms and val- 
ues. He accounts for the persistence of the gangs on the basis of the 
following characteristics: (1) unlike black and Hispanic gangs, Chinese 
gangs are closely related (through their linkage with the tongs) to their 
communities’ social and economic life; (2) also unlike other ethnic gangs, 
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Chinese gangs flourish in rapidly growing and economically robust com- 
munities; and (3) through their being embedded in the legendary Triad 
subculture, Chinese gangs can claim a certain legitimacy in their com- 
munities. In addition, these gangs persist because the residents of 
Chinatowns lack confidence in the police and the courts, prefer media- 
tion, and fear reprisals. 

Chin’s concluding chapter makes it clear that Triad societies, tongs, 
and street gangs, while culturally integrated, are not structurally related, 
engaging in only sporadic cooperation in certain legal and illegal activi- 
ties. Especially valuable in this chapter is the differentiation between 
Italian and Chinese crime groups, vital to Chin’s argument that the 
existence of a Chinese Mafia is a myth. He maintains that, while Italian 
crime groups have penetrated the mainstream of American society, the 
Chinese gangs are still largely confined to their ethnic communities. Fur- 
thermore, while members of the Cosa Nostra and its Commission are 
all criminals, the tongs and their Chinese Consolidated Benevolent 
Association—if not the street gangs themselves—include both lawbreak- 
ers and law-abiding members. 

The chief value of Chin’s book lies in its provision of useful historical, 
descriptive, and analytical information on a relatively under-studied 
topic. Although the bulk of his material is, perhaps necessarily, more 
descriptive than analytic, he does bring us up-to-date on an increasingly 
prominent part of the crime problem here and elsewhere. It is interesting, 
however, that his causal analysis of Chinese gang delinquency draws 
primarily on works published between 1927 and 1967 (Thrasher, Shaw 
and McKay, Cloward and Ohlin, and Wolfgang and Ferracuti)—an in- 
triguing commentary on the low level of cumulation in crime and delin- 
quency theory. 


The Search for Structure: A Report on American Youth Today. By Fran- 
cis A. J. Ianni. New York: Free Press, 1989. Pp. xi+ 336. 


Sanford M. Dornbusch 
Stanford University 


The Search for Structure is an unusual book. Francis Ianni has devoted 
more than a decade to studies of youth in numerous communities and 
settings. In part, this is a report of what he and his collaborators found 
in their thousands of interviews. Simultaneously, the author reflects on 
our national experience and the results of other studies. There is little 
attempt to separate the products of empirical research from the general 
perspectives that now inform Ianni's thinking. The audience is not other 
researchers but the interested policymaker and citizen. 

There is not a single quantitative report in this volume. Since much 
of the discussion contrasts different communities and ethnic groups, the 
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reader is unable to judge how much the conclusions are buttressed by 
data. Unexceptionable statements and controversial conclusions are 
stated with the same low-key air of simple reporting. The result is a book 
that reads smoothly for a wider audience. 

Yet the book merits attention by scholarly readers. The major contri- 
bution of Ianni’s research is in the details, for he does a good job of 
showing how each community shapes adolescent development through 
its families, peers, schools, social agencies, workplaces, and system of 
justice. The overarching theoretical perspective, despite some bows to 
Erikson, argues for the necessity of interpenetration among institutional 
sectors. 

Since much of the book describes differences among communities in 
the ways that institutions affect each other, it is understandable that 
Ianni exhibits a preference for social remedies that link different institu- 
tions. Unfortunately, this leads to a less critical view of social programs, 
such as mentorship, that bring adults and youths together across institu- 
tional boundaries. In the earlier chapters, Ianni often concludes that the 
social programs that he has observed do not work, while toward the end 
of the volume Ianni lists, with considerable enthusiasm, projects that 
have yet to be evaluated. 

Ianni describes how the environments in which youths develop shape 
their images of themselves, their current situations, and their futures. (I 
am a little surprised by the lack of explicit attention to the way gender 
affects his results.) He does an excellent job of uncovering the diversity 
that is lost when we use aggregated statistics for whole communities. 
There is no single youth culture, there is differentiation within each eth- 
nic community, and differing perceptions of future adulthood direct the 
course of adolescent choices and outcomes. 

The conclusion, and theme, of the book is that community institutions 
need to work together to produce a shared normative structure. Lacking 
that level of consensus and coordination, too many youths do not have 
a societally approved source of guidance and self-enhancement. Whether 
or not Ianni is right, the reader will gain an increased awareness of the 
complexity of American social structures and their link to adolescent 
problems. 


Ethnic Humor around the World: A Comparative Analysis. By Christie 
Davies. Bloomington: Indiana University Press, 1990. Pp. x+416. 
$39.95. 


Howard J. Ehrlich 
National Institute Against Prejudice and Violence 


Consider the following set of generalizations: “Sausages are comic while 
bread is dignified" (p. 297); ^Ethnic jokes in general are funnier than 
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similar nonethnic jokes” (p. 320). These are just two of the deadly serious 
and bizarre generalizations that pepper this ostensibly scholarly survey 
of ethnic humor. 

This is no slight work. The book reflects years of a prodigious accumu- 
lation of stories spanning time and place (with an emphasis on the jokes 
of English-speaking societies). But it is redundant and poorly organized. 
The author gives major attention to "stupid jokes," which he claims to 
be the major category of ethnic jokes. Jokes about others' being "dirty," 
*canny," and "cowardly" and jokes relating to the characteristic foods 
associated with a group predominate in his discussion. Most of the con- 
temporary, insulting, and often genuinely tasteless intergroup jokes now 
circulating are not represented in this collection. It is strangely genteel; 
many groups currently targeted by jokes are virtually absent. There are 
few anti-Asian jokes, no JAP jokes, and no WASP jokes. (What does a 
WASP do when his car breaks down? Fixes it.) The author also misses 
the sexism that is explicit in many ethnic jokes. 

Christie Davies reiterates his criteria for identifying an ethnic joke in 
various places in his text. In his concluding remarks he cites approvingly 
the very stringent proposal that, “if the joke is truly ethnic, the removal 
of the evoked ethnic script renders it incomprehensible" (p. 321). The 
problem is that the book is in fact loaded with what I call "zipper jokes." 
These are jokes in which the identity of the ethnic group is essentially 
irrelevant to the humor and in which any group can be zipped in to suit 
the bigoted purposes of the storyteller. (How many does it take 
to pave a driveway? About a dozen if you smooth them out.) Davies 
would argue that different groups can only be zipped in— that is, the 
joke can only be preserved — Ш the different groups share the same stereo- 
typical characteristic. I am afraid, however, that his approach to group 
stereotyping is very different from mine. Furthermore, I think that that 
difference is the basis of my strong negative response to his treatment of 
ethnic humor. 

First, Davies frequently obscures the difference between in-group hu- 
mor and intergroup humor. This is critical because they serve different 
functions. I say this as a sociologist, but Davies approaches these jokes 
more as a folklorist. His analysis, frequently antifunctionalist, focuses 
(although inconsistently) on the jokes as funny stories: “Jokes are ambig- 
uous comic utterances that have a life of their own" (p. 130). 

For Davies, ethnic jokes are not seen as part of the norms of prejudice 
but as *unimportant and impotent," especially when compared with 
“overtly hostile ideology." These jokes, he asserts, “are not themselves 
part of the ideology" (p. 126). For me, the telling of ethnic jokes is a 
way to preserve the stereotypical assignments of a society in a manner 
that often entraps the listener, while sometimes masking the intent of the 
storyteller. Intergroup jokes are acts of prejudice even when the joke 
teller is unaware of the social or interpersonal effect of the joke. 

The book offers a solid bibliography and is not without its thought- 
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provoking moments, but surely it is fair to expect a book about ethnic 
humor to be filled with funny stories. At the very least, you can demand 
that & book on humor be engaging. This book is neither; it is full of 
unsupported generalizations and pretentious categorizing. Regrettably, 
one of its more comic pieces is the author’s typology of comic dirt, the 
eminent vacuity of which brings it to a level of sociological parody that, 
until now, has been occupied only by Daniel Bell’s “The Parameters of 
Social Movement, a Formal Paradigm” (in Dwight MacDonald’s Paro- 
dies [New York: Random House, 1960]. Bell’s piece, however, was 
deliberately written as а parody. 
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